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-  COBOBHROS  OF  SWJBDBXf  AMD  1XORWA,T. 

Thk  first  a«ceiiiii  of  Sweden,  w  su  settled  country,  appears  to  have 
been  dboui  tbe  year  B14,  At  this  time  chronology  first  notices  their 
kings^  beginning  with  the  name  of  King  Biorno,  whose  reign  is  said  to 
have  commenced  in  81 3. 

A«oording  to  HelAoldiis,  **  The  most  eminent  and  principal  city  of 
Sweden,  about  the  ye^  025,  wb»  called  Byrca  or  Byrk,  at  which  place 
th6  Ghristim  misaicMiafies  from  Germany  took  «4>  theif  abode."  He 
calls  it  the  most  famofM  tows  of  the  Qoths,  situated  about  the  imddie 
of  Sweden,  having  a  good  haven  on  the  Baltic  sea^  whither  the  vessels 
of  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Sclavt  a»d  other  Scythians  resorted,  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  Pofiofidarf,  in  his  history  of  Sweden,  says, 
"  That  in  the  year  1080  Byrca  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest 
citied  of  Sweden,,  h^ug  then  able  to  send  12,000  men  into  the  field." 
It  appears  thkt  the  city  stood  about  thirty  miles  higher  up  the  bay,  on 
which  StoeUolm  waq  afterwards  built<  where  a  village,  with  some  few 
vestiges  of  the  grejitness  of  the  iormei  city,  remained,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  '  It  is  said  .that  Clave  was  the  first  Christian  king 
4>f  Sweden,  and  that  he  was  on  the  throne  about  994. 

Pufiendorf  says  the  Christian  YeMgion  became  the  estaUished  religion 
of  Sweden  in  1110. 

'  Stockholm^  the  'present  capital   eity  of  Sweden,   was  founded  in 
1265. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  the  oopper  mines  of  Sweden,  is  given 
by  Mermus,  in  his  Hkrtarica  Danica,  in  which  he  says,  that  in  the  year 
ld96,  Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark^  better  known  as  the  Semiramis  of 
the  North,  going  into  Sweden,  in  order  to  secure-  -the  succession  of  all 
her  tfaoree  northern  erowns,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway,  to  her 
nephev  Eric^  amongst  her  other  regulaticas,  ordained  that  all  the 
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copper  mines,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Westerosen, 
should  be  restored  to  the  crown ;  and  that  she  moreover  made  at  that 
time  many  good  regulations  fc^  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  of  mer- 
chants and  mariners.  And  this  is  the  first  mention  made  by  histo- 
rians of  anything  of  moment  relating  to  Swedish  commerce.  In  the 
year  1453,  it  appears  King  Henry  VI.,  of  England,  at  the  request  of 
Charles,  King  of  Sweden,  granted  a  license  for  a  Swedish  ship  Qf  one 
thousand  tons,  or  under,  having  120  persons  on  boards  to  go  to  the 
ports  of  England,  there  to  dispose  of  her  lading,  and  reload  a  return 
cargo. 

Voltaire  says,  that  "  In  1533,  King  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  called 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  was  the  iirst  of  the  Swedish  kings  who 
made  foreign  nations  sensible  of  the  weight  which  Sweden  might  have 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  at  a  time  whea  European  policy  was  putting 
on  a  new  face,  and  when  first  the  notion  was  started,  of  a  balance  of 
power."  He  says,  "Sweden  had  as. yet  no  regular  comlnerce  nor 
manufactures,  tad  the  asual  inventions  were  unknown  th^re.  It  was 
this  king,  Gustavus,  who  first  drew  the  Swedes  out  of  obscurity,  and 
likewise  encouraged  the  Danes  by  his  example." 

To  the  persecution  of  the  Flemish  Protestants,  in  1585,  at  which 
time  took  place  the  famous  sacking  of  the  fcity  of  Antwerp,  Sweden  is 
said  to  be  indelKed  for  some  of  its  greatest  improvements ;  numbers  of 
the  Protestants  having  removed  there,  and  then  first  taught  the  Swedes 
dMi  making  of  iron,  copper  and  brass  manufactures,  the  casting  of  can- 
non, etc.  etc;  for  it  seeins  that  before  this  Swedish  iron  was  only  run 
into  pigs  there,  and  was  then  sent  to  Danisic,  and  other  parts  of  Prus- 
sia, to  be  forged  into  bars. 

Gustavus  Adolphns,  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1611.  Under  this  great  prince,  who  was  an  enlightened  ruler,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden 
obtained  its  maximum.  He  took.Ingria  and  Corelia  from  the  Russians, 
Livonia  from  the  Poles,  and  sundry  valuable  territories  from  the  Danes, 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  in  the  struggle  with  Austria. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in,  1632.  He,  it  was,  who  com- 
menced that  freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  that  eqval  distribution 
of  power,  which  was  afterwards  established  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
in  1648. 

In  1607,  that  most  extraordinary  sovereign,  Charies  XH.,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  snd  his  well-known  exploits  nearly  consummated 
her  ruin.  The  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  17C9,  finished  his  career,  and 
gave  Russia  great  ascendency  in  the  counoils  of  Sweden.  He  was 
followed  by  his  sister,  Ulrica  Eleonora;  and  in  her  reign  the  royal 
authority  was  much  limited,  but  it  was  afterwards  extended  in  1772. 
Gustavus  III.,  having  been  assassinated  in  1792,  was  succeeded 
by  Gustavus  IV.,  then  a  minor.  In  this  reign  Sweden  was  embroiled 
with  France  and  Russia,  tlie  latter  power  overrunning  Fitaland  and 
threatening  Stockhdm,  which  led  to  a  revolution  in  1809,  when  the 
king  was  dethroned,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  XIII.-— Prince  Christian  Augustenburg  being  at  the  same  time 
declared  crown  prince  and  successor ;  but  the  latter  dying  suddenly, 
Marshal  BemadoUe,  one  of  Napoleon*s  generals,  styled  Priace  of  Ponte 
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CorvOy  was  elect^  successor  to  the  crown,  by  a  diet  held  at  Orebro  in 
18  LO,  and  became  King  of  Sweden  in  I81S. 

We  have  given  this  short  historical  notice,  because  Sweden,  more 
than  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe,  has  been  greatly  retarded  in 
her  advancement,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  taint  of  insanity  in  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Vasa. 

Bernadotte  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  Jean ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  election  was  greatly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Sweden. 
Hb  pursued  a  mild,  equitable  and  enlightened  system  of  government ; 
and  his  son  Oscar  has  succeeded  him,  being  now  King  of  Sweden. 

The  fisheries,  the  mines,  and  the  (brests,  constitute  the  great  natural 
resources  of  Sweden. 

In  Westmanland  there  is  a  silver  mine,  but  its  product  we  do  not 
find  recorded.  In  Wiemanland  there  is  fir  timber  for  masts.  Her 
native  products  are  copper,  iron,  tar,  pitch,  masts,  deals,  boards,  d&c. 
Her  imports  are  wine,  brandy,  salt,  spipes,  cloth,  silks',  and  woollen 
ituSs ;  fine  linens,  French  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  furs,  paper,  etc., 
etc.  The  following  account  of  the  commerce  of  Sweden,  previously 
to  1805,  is  taken  from  "  Oddy^e  Commerce :"  "  The  principal  source 
of  ^e  wealth  of  Sweden  is  its  mines,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  but  the  iron  is,  of  all  others,  by  far  Che 
greatest" 

The  progntss  made  in  tiie  establishment  of  iron  Ibandries  in  Russia, 
(lifaich  country  used  \a  receive  her  iron  firom  Sweden,)  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  the  mines  of  Russia  are  fast  rivalling  thoae  of  Sweden. 

We  find  by  a  mteuscript  register,  taken  of  all  the  mines  by  the 
government  in  1748,  that  there  were  in  Sweden  no  less  than  496 
foundries,  with  539  large  hammers ;  971  smaller  ones  for  making  bar 
iron ;  and  other  manufactures  of  iron,  which  produced  in  that  year 
304,415  skippunds,  or  40,588  tons. 

The  present  produce  (1805)  of  the  Swedish  mines,  is  about  400,000 
skippunds,  or  about  53,300  tons ;  and  this  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  great  quantity  made  in  Russia,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Swedish  iron,  which  is  esteemed  all  over  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  their  making  dififerent  sized  bars,  square  md  flat, 
which  are  more  easily  converted  into  the  general  uses  for  which  they 
are  required,  than  that  which  is  shipped  firom  Russia.  Great  Britain 
takes  about  half,  or  gather  more  than  half,  of  the  whole  quantify  which 
Sweden  exports. 

Thd  Swedish  government  established  an  office  in  1740  to  promote 
the  prodfietion  of  iroa,  by  lending  money  on  the  ore,  even  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  four  per  cent.  A  correct  register  was  then  made  of  the  mines, 
which  is  still  continued.  The  latest  statement  of  them  is  a  manuscript 
account,  which  the  author  (Oddy)  saw  in  the  end  of  the  year  1804. 
These  foundries  were  then  about  500;  each  foundry  has  its  particular 
mark  stamped  on  the  bars  of  iron  it  produces,  which  is  likewise  cor- 
rectly copied  into  the  manuscript — also  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  establishment  is  situated  ;  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
works ;  the  commissioner  or  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  iron  ;  the  assortp 
mem  each  makes,  and  to  what  country  it  is  generally  shipped ;  the 
quantity  annually  made  by  each  work  ;  the  quantity  which  each  work 
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delivers  to  the  government,  (which  is  about  one  per  cent,  on  the  quantity 
produced ;)  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  the  iron  of  each  foundry,  which 
is  variable ;  the  place  and  province  in  which  each  work  is  situated ;  the 
place  firora  whence  the  iron  is  generally  shipped,  and  how  many  ham- 
mers each  work  has ;  all  which  are  regularly  and  alphabetically 
described  and  arranged.  Each  furnace,  upon  an  average,  makes  but 
about  eighty  tons  of  iron  in  the  year,  with  one  large  hammer  and  two 
smaller  ones.  There  are  some  small  works,  or  little  forges  or  smithies, 
which  make  only  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  in  a  year,  others  from  100  to 
500  tons ;  but  the  mine  of  Dannenvra,  which  was  established  in  1527, 
produces  from  13,000  to  20,000  tons  annually ;  it  has  the  richest  ore, 
and  its  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  preferred  amongst  the  steel 
manufacturers  of  England. 

Of  the  next  importance  to  Sweden,  afler  the  iron,  are  the  copper 
mines,  which  have  undergone  a  variety  of  changes  in  their  produce,  and 
that  chiefly  in  tb^  principal  one  of  Fahlum  :  the  richness  of  the  ore  in 
that  mine  has  considerably  fallen  off.  In  1650  its  produce  was  21,321 
skippunds,  or  nearly  3,000  tons ;  in  1690  it  fell  to  10,000  skippunds ;  in 
1751  it  was  only  4,938  skippunds ;  but  sioce  that  period  it  has  improved 
a  little,  and  its  annual  produce  at  present  is  between  6,000  and  7,000 
skippunds.  Otevidburg,  a  copper  mine,  has  lately  been  reopened,  and 
others  worked,  so  that  the  whole  aggregate  quantity  of  copper  produced 
in  Sweden  at  the  present  time,  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  skippunds, 
or  near  about  1400  tons.," 

In  the  year  1738,  a  gold  mhie  was  discovered  at  Edelfors,  in  Sraoland ; 
but  its  annual  produce  not  exceeding  500  to  600  ducats,  it  has  of  late 
years  been  entirely  abandoned. 

The  silver  mine  of  Salberg,  in  Westmanland,  is  the  most  ancient  and 
the  richest  of  all,  having  continued  upwards  of  300  years.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  is  reported  to  have  produced  nearly  24,000  marks  per 
annum,  or  according  to  others,  about  18,000,  when  silver  was  three 
times  the  value  that  it  is  now  ;  but  in  latter  years  the  quantity  has  con- 
siderably diminished,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century  the 
produce  amounted  only  to  from  1,600  to  1,800  marks.  The  lead  mines 
averaged,  in  the  year  1751,  44^  skippunds;  and  from  1763  to  1770, 
only  9.  In  consequence  of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  produce,  the  lead 
mine  in  Finland  was  at  last  entirely  abandoned,  and  lead  is  now 
imported  into  Sweden. 

The  next  article  of  the  produce  of  Sweden  for  reputation  is  tar,  from 
whence  all  Europe  was  formerly  supplied  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in  Sweden,  arising  from  the 
idea  then  entertained,  that  it  could  not  be  had  elsewhere,  this  branch  of 
their  trade  might  have  been  preserved  exclusively  to  them  to  this  day, 
instead  of  Russia  participating  in  it,  and  Great  Britain  being  driven  to 
her  colonies  to  manufacture  and  procure  it  from  thence,  in  such 
quantities  as  even  to  supply  other  nations  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  but  the 
quality  of  the  Swedish  tar  is  certainly  superior  to  any  other. 

The  tar  exported  from  Sweden  is  principally  produced  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  though  the  west  side  produces  some.  There 
are  only  four  principal  places  in  the  gulf,  from  whence  considerable 
quantities  are  sent  to  the  staple  ports  for  exportation,  and  those  are 
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Wala,  which  produces  1O,0DO  barrels,  besides  pitch  and  deals;  Jacob- 
staat,  20,000 ;  Granla  Carleby,  30,000 ;  Brahestadt  from  8,000  to  10,000 ; 
Ulesiburg  from  50,000  to  60,000 ;  the  whole  produce  for  consumption 
and  exportation  being  from  100,000  to  130,000  barrels  of  tar,  besides 
pitch. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  timber  is  now  shipped  from  Sweden,  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain.  The  prohibition  to  the  exportation  of  that  article  from 
Russia,  gave  a  share  of  this  trade  to  Sweden,  as  well  as  Denmark.  The 
gulf  of  Bothnia  produces  the  most  considerable  quantity,  but  the  ports 
therein  not  being  staple  towns,  the  principal  exportation,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  by  the  ports  of  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Gefle  and  Abo. 

In  general  the  produce  of  a  country  which  furnishes  the  inhabitants 
with  food  is  first  described ;  but  the  natural  situation  of  Sweden  reverses 
that  system,  and  therefore,  we  have  rather  described  the  means  which 
enable  them  to  purchase  food,  (their  mines.)  The  climate  of  Sweden 
is  unfavorable  for  the  production  of  grain — it  is  very  common  that  in 
ten  years  there  are  only  two,  and  at  the  most  but  three  ripe  crops.  In 
the  same  period  there  are  but  four  or  five  crops  middling,  and  the 
remainder  wholly  bad.  Sweden  reaps  only  two  thirds  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  home  consumption.  The  deGciency  is  imported  from  the 
Baltic  ports.  The  corn  brandy,  of  which  the  Swedes  are  very  fond, 
consumes  a  large  quantity  of  grain.  It  is  said  that  in  years  of  scarcity 
the  Swedish  poor,  in  some  provinces  in  the  interior  distant  from  the  sea 
coast,  make  a  composition  of  bark  or  roots  with  coarse  meal,  to  preserve 
existence  by  this  miserable  food.  A  stipulation  existed  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  should  always  be  allowed 
to  be  exported  from  Riga.  Swedish  Pomerania  principally  produces 
wheat ;  but  as  Rye  is  the  grain  chiefly  used  for  food  in  Sweden,  she 
goes  to  other  ports,  whilst  Swedish  Pomerania  exports  her  produce  to 
foreicrn  countries." 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  Mr.  Oddy's  account,  as  affording  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  comparing  the  productions  of  the  period  to  which  he  refers, 
with  the  present  state  of  her  mines,  d&c.  McCulloch  says,  there  are 
now  686  mines,  which  produce  from  80  to  90,000  tons  of  bar  iron,  of 
which  about  70,000  tons  are  exported.  He  states,  also,  the  present 
produce  of  their  copper  mines  to  be  but  about  750  tons  a  year. 

The  principal  seaports  are  Stockholm,  Nykoping,  Nordkoping,  Kalmar, 
Carlscrona,  Malmoe,  Helsinburg,  Halmstadt,  Gottenburg,  Gefle,  Hudiks- 
wald,  Hernosand,  Umea,  Pitea,  Lulea,  and  Tornea — along  the  coast 
there  are  several  islands,  the  largest  are^Oeland,  Gothland,  and  Wisby. 

Its  area  is  by  official  returns  171,015  English  square  miles,  and  its 
population  was  as  follows  in  the  respective  years : 


In  1751 1.785,727 

1805 2,414,140 

1810 2,369,990 


In  1815 2,465,066. 

1820 2,584,690. 

1826 2,751,582. 


Of  the  whole  area  of  Sweden,  about  one  half  lies  north  of  63  degrees 
north  latitude,  beyond  which,  little  grain  except  barley  will  ripen.  Of 
the  whole  surface,  3,490  square  miles,  or  2,233,600  acres,  or  about  one 
in  fifiy,  is  arable,  and  about  twice  that  extent  is  under  meadows  and 
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pasturea  All  the  vast  remaining  regions  are  occupied  by  woods,  bare 
rocks,  marshes,  bogs  and  lakes. 

Industry  has  done  much  in  a  country  where  the  climate  and  the  soil 
are  both  so  unfavorable  for  agriculture  ;  and  if  the  extent  of  cultivated 
land  is  small,  the  population  is  also  so  limited  that  there  are  two 
thirds  of  an  acre  of  arable  land  for  each  individual  inhabitant  This 
extent  under  cultivation  with  the  animal  food,  butter  and  cheese  of  the 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  the  support  derived  from  the  fisheries,  have 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  import  much  corn,  except  after  the  bad 
harvests,  which  are  often  occasioned  by  frosts.  Potatoes  and  barley  are 
generally  raised.  Some  hemp  and  a  good  deal  of  excellent  flax  are 
raised  and  used  in  making  domestic  linens.  A  little  tobacco  is  grown, 
and  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  the  lake  Wener,  and  on  other  places 
wherd  alluvial  or  tolerably  fertile  spots  of  soil  are  found,  agriculture  is 
in  a  creditable  state.  In  some  districts  there  are  not  more  on  an 
average  than  14  acres  of  arable  land  to  a  farm  ;  and  in  the  district  of 
Carlstadt,  where  farms  are  the  largest,  and  agriculture  most  advanced, 
the  average  extent  of  arable  land  in  each  farm  may  be  taken  at  about 
28  acres  per  farm.  The  peasants,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  soil  they 
cultivate,  have  been  reckoned  at  147,974 ;  those  who  live  on  land  not 
their  own,  at  1,688,717;  husbandry  laborers  holding  houses  and  lands 
under  proprietors,  at  470,091 ;  and  servants  living  in  the  houses  of,  and 
with  their  employers,  277,466.  Wages  of  farm  laborers,  lirom  18  to  24 
cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Coxe,  a  highly  respectable  traveller,  says,  **  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observmg  the  customs,  manners,  and  food  of  the  peasants. 
On  entering  a  cottage  I  usually  found  all  the  family  employed  in  carding 
flax,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse  linen  cloth.  The  peasants 
are  excellent  contrivers,  and  apply  ^e  coarsest  materials  to  some  useful 
purpose.  They  twist  ropes  of  horse  hair,  bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel 
skins  for  bridle  reins.  Their  ibod  principally  consists  of  salted  fish, 
flesh,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  Michselmas  they  usually  kill 
their  cattle,  and  salt  them  for  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring.  Twice  a 
year  they  bake  bread  in  large  round  cakes,  which  are  slunc  on  files  of 
sticks,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cottages.  This  bread  is  so 
hard  as  to  be  occasionally  broken  with  a  hatchet,  but  is  not  unpleasant. 
The  peasants  use  beer  for  common  drink,  and  are  much  addicted  to 
malt  liquors  and  spirits.  In  the  districts  towards  the  west  coasts,  and  at 
no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and  coffee  are  not  unusually  found  in  the 
peasants  cottages,  being  procured  in  great  plenty  and  at  a  cheap  rate  in 
Gottenburg.  The  peasants  are  generally  well  clad  in  strong  cloth  of 
their  own  weaving.  Their  cottages,  though  built  of  wood,  and  only  of 
one  story,  are  comfortable. 
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hmporis  Jnm  Sweden  and  Norway  into  the  United  SlaUe^for  (^  year  ending 

on  the  30th  ofJune^  1845. 

Merchandne  free  of  daty  not  enamerated  under  any  particidar  head. . . •  •  • .  13S 

Wonted  staffs 188 

Dyed,  printed  and  colored  cottooa 5 

Beady  made  clothing  and  other  articles  of  wear ••.•..*•,..  17 

Hats,  caps,  and  mofis ..- 75 

Non-enaraerated  articles..... ....••••••. ..^^ •...•••...  1,0S^8 

Pongees  white,  and  other  mannfiietiires  of  silk 37 

Distilled  spirits •....  3 

Bottles *- ".  9 

Braziers  rods,  from  3-16  to  10-16  of  an  inch 434 

Pig  iron ,'. 70 

Bar  iron mannfactored  by  rolling ,....-. 26,326 

Bar  iron  otherwise  manofiicturea •.••••..  591,843 

Steel ,.., 7,927 

Boots  and  shoes 24 

Books  in  foreign  langni^es 86 

$028,223 


Domestic  Es^penU  to  Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  United  States,  for  ^  year 

ending  ^th  ofJitne,  1845. 

Spermaceti  oil ••.•.~. 2,505 

Whale  oil 14,447 

Spermaceti  candles 1,141 

NsTal  stores "      197 

Beef. ^ 2,170 

Pork 631 

Floor 2,673 

Bye 369 

Bice i...  5,209 

Cotton 155.623 

Tobacco 60,412 

Tallow  candles 369 

ManufiMtnrad  tobtcoo «          7 

Laid 44i95 

Paints  andyamish 519 


$250,567 


Manufactures  of  Sweden. — For  a  long  period  the  peasantry  have  been 
accustomed  to  manufacture  coarse  woollens  and  linens  as  well  as  hard- 
ware. Various  manufactories  were  established  before  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  such  as  iron  works,  C4^per  and  brass  works,  glass  works, 
manufactures  of  earthen  ware,  pins,  silk,  &c.  In  1772,  the  number  of 
iactoriesy.  exclusive  of  those  in  the  peasants  houses,  were  886,  besides 
building  yards,  fish  curing  and  mining.  In  1834,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  1,177. 

From  official  returns  we  take  the  following  statistics  for  18d2  and  1837 ; 
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Account  ofihe  number  of  Factories,  Lootks  and  Workmen  in  each  de- 
partment of  manufacturing  industry  in  Sweden  in  1838  and  1839, 
and  of  the  value  of  the  Prwiuce  of  each. 


BESCKIPTION. 


Cotton  and  linen  weaving.. 

Ribbon  Mtto 

Cloth  ditto 

Staffii  ditto. 

BUk  ditto 

Silk  apinning .  - 

Canvass  and  sail-clotb 

Dyeing - 

Glass-work 

China,  or  earthen-ware 

Perfomenr 

Paper  mills 

Soap  works.. - 

Sagar  refineries. 

Morocco  leather. - .  .^ 

Tobaooo  manufactories 

Watch  ditto.. 

Leather  cilrriere. 

Oil  mannfactories. 

Wax  candle  ditta 

Woollen    and  cotton  spin- 
ning mills 

Rope  mannfactories 

Porter  brewery 

Machine  makers. 

Vinegar  distillers 

Calico  printers 

Sundry  minor   mannfacto- 


Total. 


Facto- 


42 
10 

108 

7 

16 

11 

10 

304 
15 
3 
14 
89 
15 
28 
4 
87 

149 

255 

47 

6 

9 
17 

1 
16 
19 
11 

812 


1838. 


LooniB. 


636 

69 

558 

355 

i  •  a  . 

233 


114 


Work, 
men. 


805 

107 

3.455 

29 
527 

26 
426 
922 
547 
364 

15 
1,333 

34 
397 

14 
790 
230 
687 

98 

21 

763 
82 

116 

252 
38 

104 

2  029 


Vahie. 


rUd.bsncou 

426,581 

45.152 
3,863,439 

20.405 
467.495 

27,600 
246,659 
400.769 
366,227 
155.142 

22.706 

756,878 

127,845 

2,469.256 

25,464 
1,016,528 

36,622 
678,076 
148,587 

60,005 

745,047 
64.612 

184.479 
98,299 
22,109 
42,179 

547,928 


2104  I  1987  / 14,211113,090,089 


1839. 


Facto-  Looms, 
riec 


44 

n 

114 

5 

16 

19 

10 

317 

13 

S 

14 

87 

17 

25 

5 

81 

143 

258 

48 

7 

9 
29 

1 
10 
19 

9 

789 


761 
71 

685 
19 

373 

•  •  •  ■ 

239 


110 


2097   2257 


Work, 
men. 


949 

103 

3,642 

22 
571 

21 
595 
969 
615 
375 

15 
1,241 

37 
458 

13 
765 
246 
675 

93 

19 

810 
93 
86 

290 
35 

120 

1,983 


14,861 


Value. 


rixd.  banco 
465.580 

45.194 
4,045,989 

19.968 
494,431 

28,000 
350,912 
437,584 
354.600 
176,393 

24,906 

803,494 

114,054 

2,625.763 

15,920 
1,003,036 

37.760 
529,728 
136,905 

56,435 

879,988 
108,339 
175,437 
120.342 
22,494 
76,094 

546,634 


13,597,809 


Account  of  Cotton  Goods  made  in  Sweden  during  the  ten  years  endtng 
with  1840 ;  distinguishing  those  manufactured  in  regular  factories 
from  those  made  by  the  peasantry  in  the  government  of  Elfsborg. 


YEARS. 


1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 


Cotton  Goods 

manufactared 

in  regular 

Factories. 


ainara. 

577,099 

639,406 

945,752 

945,198 

999.574 

953,273 

820,083 

1,105,883 

1,218,249 

1,296,832 


Cotton  Gk)ods 

manaiactnred 

by  the 

Peasantry 

of  the 

Government  of 

Elfsborg. 


Total 

of 

Cotton  Goods 

prodnoed. 


ainara. 

1,277,740 
2,040.255 
2,656,307 
2,464,419 
2,513,805 
3,100,666 
4  015,503 
3,831,258 
4,084,5-26 
4,653,381 


ainara 
1,854,878 
2.679,661 
3,602,057 
3,409.611 
3,513,379 
4,053,939 
4.830,586 
4,937,141 
5,302,775 
5.780,203 


OBSBRVATIONS. 


lit  The  Swedish  ainar  is 
equal  to  aboot  two-thhdsof  aa 
Enflish  yard. 

2d.  Besidcw  the  i^oods  mea*. 
nred  by  tho  yard,  a  eonaidera- 
ble  quantity  of  cotton  goods, 
rated  by  the  piece,  is  annually 
made,  such  as  shawls,  bandkar- 
ehiefs,  waistcoats,  Ac 

3d.  By  the  Tariff  of  1830, 
which  took  effect  on  the  1st 
Jan ,  1831,  seTeral  articles  of 
cotton  previously  prohibited, 
were  allowed  to  be  imported. 

4  h.  The  Tariff  of  1635.  which 
came  into  effect  on  the  1st  Jan., 
1836,  gave  additional  Ihcihties 
for  importation. 
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Ifumher  and  tonnage  of  Merchant-'Vessels  belonging  to  the  several  ports 

of  Sweden  in  1837. 


COUNTRIES. 


Qfeockbolm..... 

Geae 

Gothanbiirg • 

GotUand « ^ 

Calxnar. 

Bo&dsvall ,..., 

'Wettervick..... 

Hemoaand , 

Ma]m5. 

Carlahamn 

Fiskebickukihl 

Halmstad 

Norkopinff 

Yrtad..77: 

Bastad 

Soderiiaiim • 

Umea , 

Carlocrona. 

SkeUdtea. 

LyeAlbl.. 

Lalea 

UddevaUa 

Gflflo 

Haddiflvall •• 

Btromstad 

Warbear 

Helsin^borg ,« • ..••«..,.. 

Hapaianda • ,.•• i 

Piteft. 

Sundry  plaoea  ia  die  diatriet  of  Uddevalla. 

Sodempiiig.* 

Nykoping 

BtmBeby '. 

Solvliaborg 

ChriatiansbadandjUsns...... 

L  andacrona. 

Cimbritsbamn. 

A&gonvick. 

KoDgabacka  and  Oaaala ....« 

Falkenbarg.^..,.., .» ,.. 

Total 

—  '  ■ — — — • . — I — ^  ■        ■  ■    .^       .  ■    ■ 


Kaaibar 
of 


139 
109 
79 
70 
55 
S5 
89 
98 
40 
95 
35 
14 
98 
93 
90 
10 
14 
19 
11 
91 
11 
8 
11 
9 

19 
8 
16 
4 
6 
8 
5 
10 
6 
7 
5 
4 
4 
3 
9 
9 


924 


ToaaBardmiiB 


Swedish 


9»675 

7,690 

6,354 

3,060 

9,019 

1,960 

1,527 

1.397 

1,376 

1,160 

1,056 

955 

889 

880 

864 

783 

759 

722 

691 

659 

617 

473 

335 

383 

343 

397 

313 

973 

934 

931 

218 

210 

175 

174 

191 

in 

97 
94 
66 
39 


49,219 


Englkh 
Tona. 


93,290 

18,988 

15,950 

7,344 

4,899 

4,704 

3,065 

3,353 

3,309 

S.784 

9,584 

9,299 

9,117 

9,119 

•^074 

1,879 

1,891 

1.733 

1,656 

1,565 

1,481 

1,135 

804 

919 


785 
751 
655 
569 
554 
593 
504 
490 
418 
990 
966 
933 
996 
158 
94 


118,195 


Commerce  of  Sweden  in  1781,  reduced  to  Sitrling  Money  {from  Oddy.) 


Ill       ■      ■       '               .    .       I        .  ;  — r— T-1 

lExportad.  Iinportad. 

Denmark  and  Noiway.  .i:i60,063  66,595 

t>antcic « 29,358  33,246 

iBngknd...^ 367,28a  97,762 

Sraace 903.762  83,145 

olland 107,103  151,583 

Konigaboig  and  Pmaaia      49,688  67,580 
Italy  andtbe  Meditem- 

nean 82,166  33,170 

Pomefania,  Swediah. ...      0*7,938  187,144 


1.  .     .    .    ;  i     ■         ■  ~Tr-»      '  .      iig=a 

Exported.  Importad. 

PoTtagal X125,132      40,340 

Hasfliaand  Ck>arland...      58.229  902,781 

Spain 23,380      14,711 

Hambniis,  Holatein,  &&    198,911      38,269 

Weatlndiea 873     

Eaatlndiea 199      10,810 

■I      I"  ■  ■  ■■        ■ 

Xl,397,048  1,097,069 


Commeru  ofSwedm  and  Nerway. 
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"  The  balance  in  favor  of  Sweden  was  970,000/.  besides  which,  she 
is  estimated  to  gain  something  considerable  by  the  freight  of  ships,  so 
that  the  whde,  at  that  time,  might  amount  to  aboat  400,000/.  sterling. 

**  The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of  the  trade  each  five  jears, 
from  1700  to  1785,  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  ;  and  from  1791, 
each  year,  to  the  present  period,  distinguishing  England  and  Scotland." 

Aecmmt  exhihiiing  the  official  value  of  the  Exports  from^  and  Imports 
into  Sweden,  md  the  iunount  of  Customs  Revenue  for  the  ten  yeaits 
ending  toith  1840. 


TSARS. 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

183t 

1840 


I 


I 


. 


r.  d.  banco. 
13»565,000 
14,647,000 
16,903,000 
15,882,000 
18,585/)00 
16,834,000 
17.453.000 
22,160,000 
21,018,000 
20,434,000 


1 


s 


r.  d.  banco. 

12,303,000 

13,757,000 

13,886,000 

14,527,000 

15,562,000 

15,537,000 

16,456,000 

19,499,000 

19,363,000 

18.308,000 


s. 

I 


r.  d.  banco. 

25,868,000 

28,404,000 

30,789,000 

30,709,000 

34,147,000 

34.371.000 

33,909.000 

41,659  000 

40,361,000 

38,872,000 


CoBtoina  Reyeni&e. 


r.  d.  banca 
428,426 
423,139 
451,004 
425,474 
512,971 
427,761 
328,690 
480,573 
503,345 
322,286 


I 

Q 


r.  d.  banca 

1,717,845 
2,172,609 
2,265,408 
2,298,399 
2,011,969 
2,520,158 
2,985,274 
3,277,253 
3,026,910 
3,055,903 


r.  d.  banca 
2,641,687 
2,796,344 
2,952,378 
2^34,539 
3,377,229 
3,185,636 
3,605,306 
3,987,174 
3,792,676 
3,600,203 


*NewljraUoabarlraik 

Currency — The  rix-dollar  banco,  in  which  all  mercantile  txansac- 
lions  are  carried  on,  is  worth  about  40  cents:  The  ricks-gold 
dollars,  used  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  ordinary  transactio^e, 
being  vrorth  two-thirds  of  the  former,  «r  27  cents. 

Rix-dollars  banco  are  exchanged  for  rix-doUars  specie,  at  the  rate 
of  2ids  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter ;  and  all  rix-dollars  are  di* 
Tided  into  48  shillings.  The  notes  in  circulation  yflr7'fh>m  8  skillings 
to  500  dollars  banco.  Such  is  the  preju4ipe  in  favor  (^  paper  .money, 
thai  in  the  small  towns  and  remote  districts,  coins,  excepting  those  of 
copper  to  a  small  value,  are  often  refused  as  payment. 

Meaeures  of  Length, ^^The  Swedish  foot  is  equal  to  11.6^|^  English 
inches.  The  aln  is  equal  to  two  feet,  the  i%ithom  three  ells  English, 
the  rod  eight  ells. 

Arte. — The  arts  and  sciences  have  been  successfully  cnltivated  in 
Sweden.  Antiquities  formed  the  first  objects  of  nations}  research ; 
but  their  study  was  superseded  in  the  time  of  Linnaeus  and  Scheele, 
by  that  ^f  natural  history  and  chemistry.  Among  distinguished 
authors  and  men  of  science,  Sweden  has  produced  Linnaeus,  Tycho* 
Brahe,  Scheele,  BergmaUi  Puffendorf|  Berzelius,  tee.  fcc. 
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Cammeree  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 


Statement  of  the  vahte  of  Imports  and  Exports  at  the  respective  ports  of 

Sweden,  in  each  year ,  from  1830  to  1833. 


PORTa 


Stockholm 

Gothenburg 

Carlshamn 

Norkoping 

Malmo 

Oefle 

Helaingbai^ 

Calmar 

Carlflcrona. 

Yatod 

Halmstad 

Haparanda 

Westervik 

Hernofland..b 

Uddevalda.....* 

L  andflcxona. 

Wisby 

Warlierg. 

Kongclf 

Chr{<^tian9tad 

Hadikswall 

Maratrand-  • ......... 

Sandevall 

Kykoping 

Umea 

Btromstad 

Hoganas. 

Soderhamn 

Jonkoping. 

Pitea 

Lnlea. «. 

Orislehanin 

Boderkoping 

Frontier  places  toNor-f 

Do.  do.  Finland 

Sandiy  ports  A:  plaoea. 


Total 


IMPORTS. 


1330 


X 

697,345 

324,360 

45.383 

39,457 

30,565 

24,031 

22,894 

20,784 

16  874 

13,361 

8,966 

7,217 

5,382 

4,511 

4,394 

3,796 

3,758 

3.500 

•  2,502 

1,825 

1,724 

1,503 

1,256 

1,010 

682 

67 


2,649 


1831 


1832 


1833 


£ 

532,702 

314,059 

22,275 

42,926 

31,317 

16,671 

22,012 

17,087 

20,664 

7,739 

8,749 

1,598 

6,212 

2,602 

4,446 

6,289 

6,258 

4,499 

2,288 

815 

691 

3,388 

1,595 

1,220 

699 

1,059 


1,0«2 


X 

580,498 

316,016 

25,233^ 

41,376, 

38.499 

15,529 

31,669 

22,784 

23.409 

12,088 

17,110 

4,601 

6,211 

3,477 

^537 

5,043 

9,457 

2,362 

•  •  •  •  a   * 

3,298 


1,063 

1,476 

305 


872 
3,496 


625 

•  ■  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  *  • 

1,064 

•  ■  •  ■  « 

9,448 


£ 

575,102 

338,066 

28,664 

51,223 

40.315 

15,748 

29,363 

23,660 

15,938 

12,131 

17,038 

3,605 

10,297 

2,419 

3,215 

5,449 

8,272 

3,515 

12,511 

4,293 

1,006 

228 

1,380 

1,890 

411 

803 

997 
537 
76 
486 
431 


322 
729 


1,290,423  1,080,935 1,172.561  1,210,155  945,415.947,385  881,221  983,406 


EXPORTS. 


1830 


£ 

488,737 

247,427 

9,910 

17,687 

13,746 

51,708 

4,341 

29,119 

3,562 

4,356 

2,490 

830 

7,429 

6,823 

2,726 

2,640 

11.208 

1,664 


4,361 

12,287 

1,244 

1,055 

1,930 

822 

738 


12,168 
1,754 
S.639 


1831 


£ 

472,821 

261.816 

10,619 

91,711 

15,679 

48,816 

5,176 

21,454 

3,879 

3,647 

3,551 

414 

7,545 

7,964 

2,383 

6,759 

6,168 

1,580 


2,677 

13,125 

761 

1,979 

2,014 

•  •  .  . 

3.993 

1,336 

825 


1832 


1833 


19,195 


X 

468,044 

228.167 

10 .4081 

17,917i 

13,529 

50.453 

6,045, 

18,903 

3,998 

1,982 

3,652 

426 

6,438 

6,180 

2,004 

2,064 

5,542 

1,716 


12,353 

256 

886 

9,015 

•  *  «  • 

2.131 
1,747 

■  «  •  • 

1,716 


9,755 

•    ■    B   « 

2,884 


X 

469.869 

252,439 

13,924 

91,689 

28.886 

62,717 

5,356 

25  593 

4,837 

4,959 

3,805 

3,277 

8,543 

4.700 

15,363 

10,748 

5,934 

2,391 

569 

86 

750 

10,151 

3,729 

1,540 

3,339 

lis 

4,214 
549 
757 
467 
106 
348 

1,927 
9,817 


LUt  of  BriHtk  Produce  and  Manufaeturei  which  are  totally  prohibited  by  the  Swedish 

Tariff  in  1842. 


1.  Cloth  of   a  fine  qaality,  ladies*,  and 
oords. 

2.  Cloth  of  a  coane  quality,  except  dafil 
or  pilot's  cloth. 

3.  Oaasimere  of    all    colors,    excepting 
plain  white,  yellow,  and  red. 

4.  Cotton  goods,  plain,  having  less  than 
76  threads  in  the  inch  of  warp. 

5.  Flannel  of   carded  wool,  colored,  or 
broader  than  25^  English  inches. 

6.  Linen,  when  3^  square  English  feet, 
weighs  H  English  oonces, 

7.  Iron,  under  }ths  of  an  inch  thick,  or 
exceeding  1  cwt 


8.  Nails  of  all  kinds. 

9.  Saltpetre  and  gunpowder. 

10.  SiIks,  plain,  checked,  or  striped. 

1 1 .  Shawls,  half  silk,  value  under  16s.  8  J. 
sterling. 

12.  Shawls  of  cotton,  under  40i  iAcfaes 
English  measure. 

13.  Shawls  of  woollen  and  cotton,  under 
the  value  of  lis.  Ij^  sterling. 

14.  Spirits,  British,  such  as  gin,  whiskey, 
Sao. 

15.  Printed  porcelain.         ^ 

16.  Steel,  except  cast  sod  rough. 

17.  Woollen  baize. 


In  the  following  statement  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  goods,  dbe.,  importsd  from  Great  Britain  to  Swe- 
den, the  prices  I  have  used,  where  thev  do  not  Scree  with  the  price  cufrent  in  England,  are  taken 
from  the  bills  of  lading,  and  they  include  the  whole  duties  they  are  subject  to,  exclusive  of  wharfage, 
warehousing  and  other  local  expenses,  which  are,  however,  small.  In  general,  the  manufacturers  have 
established  prices  higher  (»omettmes  double)  what  they  realiy  can  be  purchased  at  ia  England,  evideotJly 
10  Bake  the  duties^  ad  valoramt  appear  aoaerate. 
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Ofmmerce  of  Sttfeden  and  Norway. 


Statements  oj  the  Quantides  and  Value  of  various  Artides  exportedfitm  Sweden^ 

during  eadi  year,  /rem  1834  to  1838  incLusvoe* 


ARTICLES. 


aUANTITI£S. 


1834. 


Porter  and  other  beer. . .  .galls 
Porcelain 

Oil K^l* 

Mechanical  implecoents. . . . 

P^per,  packinf^ cwt 

~——  other  kinds. reams 

Boep !*>« 

Tobaooo,  manofactared..  do  ) 

— . snnff. do  5 

cigars. nnmber 

Hides^  dressed cwt 

lUbbon,  principally  tape... lbs 
Cotton  and  linen,  sailcloth,  yds 

other  kindsy  ootlon..do 

■I  do    linen do 

Woollen  ck>th do 

Bilk  goods do 

Glassware...... do 

Oleaginoos  seeds bosh 

Wool lb 

Fhx cwt 


188 
30,283 
36,850 

197,039 

8,750 

7 


1635. 


30,178 


S»3 

32,573 
16,450 

133,747 

3,060 
12 


1,052 


49,746 

17,702 

154 


65,439 
'265 


1836. 


46,723 
73 


36,297 
16,562 

120,730 

23,800 

40 

829 


175,032 


1837. 


51,459 


1838. 


34,389 


36,548 
33,450  26,587 

94,514  91,454 

9     15 
615    395 

30,666  40,515 
197,691114,121 
4,966 


67,472 

29,321 

389 


33,837 
361 


52,174 
336« 


VALUB. 


1834 


£ 
2433 
260 
654 
240 


24 

702 
€178 

60 
176 


1835 


£ 

1910 
41 

133 


308 


122 


5436 

10 
126 


1836 


£ 

14 
844 


232 

74 
5589 

37 
175 


1837 


£ 
31 

951 


180 

2,120 
15,174 

66 
899 


1838 


£ 
90 
1799 


2734 
9899 

18 
565 


The  tariff  of  Sweden,  like  that  of  Russia,  is  highlj  protective.  We 
do  not  deem  it  of  importance  to  occupy  space  with  its  details,  as  our 
trade  with  Sweden  is  very  limited ;  but  make  the  following  extract  from 
McGregor.     See  also  page  12. 

*'  Sails,  cordage,  gunpowder,  refined  sugar,  iron,  steel,  the  greater 
number  of  articles  of  cottons,  woollens,  earthenware,  d&c,  are  prohibited, 
and  in  addition  to  prohibitions  and  high  import  duties,  export  alnd  transit 
duties  of  5,  10,  and  15  per  cent  are  charged  on  the  amount  of  all  other 
duties  or  valuations  of  duties;  town  dues  of  2^  per  cent  by  privileged, 
and  40  per  cent,  by  non-privileged  vessels  are  charged,  and  tonnage 
duties  of  12  skillings  per  cent,  on  Swedish,  and  36  on  non-privileged 
vessels. 

The  rates  6f  duties,  as  well  as  the  official  values,  are  in  Swedish  bank 
money,  of  which  twdve  rix-dollars  banco  are  equivalent  to  a  pound 
sterling. 

BULE8   FOR  WORK  AT   THE  COTTON   SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  FAC- 
TORY AT  STOCKHOLM. 

**  The  proprietors  of  this  factory,  which  gives  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  girls  of  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  hereby  announce  the  regu- 
lations which  are  to  be  followed  with  respect  to  labour  in  the  establish- 
ment. It  is  their  object,  by  unceasing  care,  by  moderate  demands  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  young  work  people,  and  by  ccmstant  attention  to 
their  morals  and  dispositions,  to  direct  their  minds  to  industry  and  pro- 
priety of  behaviour,  by  which  means,  they,  on  leaving  the  factory,  may 
lay  claim  to  be  preferred  for  employment,  in  such  social  occupations 
as  suit  their  riper  years,  before  those  who  have  spent  their  time  in  idle- 
ness, and  often  under  no  kind  of  guidance. 
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"  The  conditioDS  for  being  received  and  retained  in  the  faetorj  are  : — 

rd  morals,  industry,  obedience  and  cleanliness.  Those  are  preferred 
employnaent,  who  can  produce  testimonials  of  having  obtained  some 
instruction,  or  that  they  continue  to  vbit  s(Mne  Sunday  School.  On 
reception,  the  girls'  names  and  ages,  together  with  the  occupation 
and  residence  of  their  parents,  are  entered  on  the  muster-roll  of  the 
fiictory. 

"  When  in  the  factory,  the  girls  are  treated  kindly  by  the  foreman 
and  inspectors,  but  with  prefer  strictness,  though  never  with  unsuitable 
severity.  No  other  punishments  than  fines  are  allowed.  Should  any 
girl  be  convicted  of  a  really  serious  offence,  her  parents  are  informed 
thereof,  and  she  is  dismissed  the  factory. 

**  The  employment  of  the  girls  in  the  factory  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
never  to  press  on  their  strength  or  health,  and  principally  consists  in 
order  and  attention,  and  a  certain  degree  of  cleverness  in  attending  to 
the  machines. 

'*  Work  cdmmences  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morninsf.  At  ten  minutes 
before  that  hour  the  bells  begin  ringing  and  the  gates  are  opened.  At 
six  precisely  the  bell  stops,  when  the  gates  are  shut ;  after  which  time 
no  one  is  admitted  till  after  the  breakfast  hour  at  nine  o'clock. 

"  After  the  dinner  hour  the  bell  rings  at  five  minutes  before  two,  and 
stops  at  two  precisely,  after  which  time  no  one  is  admitted  tiH  after  the 
supper  hour  at  half  past  five. 

"  For  absence  from  work  pay  is  sto(>ped  as  fellows  : 

"  For  the  time  firom  morning  till  breakfast,  onMhird  part  of  a  day's 


*'  For  the  time  firom  breakfast  to  dinner,  half  a  day's  wages. 

"  For  the  time  ftom  dinner  to  supper,  one-third  part  of  a  day's  wages. 

"  For  the  time  firom  suj^er  to  the  close  of  work  at  eight  o'clock,  one 
third  ^|l|pt  of  a  day's  wages. 

**  Should  any  one,  without  having  obtained  permission,  or  without  a 
certificate  of  hindrance  fi'om  sickness,  be  absent  fi'om  her  work  a  day 
or  more,  a  sum  will  be  deducted  from  her  pay,  equal  to  one  and  a  half 
day's  wages  for  every  day's  work  so  neglected. 

"  Wages  are  at  least  1  r.  d.  banco  per  week,  and  are  increased  to 
doable  or  more  in  proportion  to  the  docility  and  consequent  skill  of  the 
work  people,  and  are  reckoned  at  12  hours'  work  per  day,  Saturday's 
excepted,  when  work  ends  at  six  o'clock. 

'*  Wages  are  paid  for  two  weeks  together  on  every  other  Saturday. 

"  No  one  may .  leave  the  factory  except  during  the  dinner  hour. 
Breakfast  and  supper  must  be  brought  with  them  by  the  girls,  and  be  eaten 
in  the  room  of  meeting,  where  proper  drawers  and  cupboards  are  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  each  marked  with  a  girl's  name. 

"  If  any  of  the  work  people  fall  sick,  medical  attendance  and  medicine 
are  provided  for  them,,  and  separate  maintenance  is  granted  when 
circumstances  call  for  h. 

"  Mistakes  and  faults  resulting  from  carelessness  or  disobedience  are 
punished  by  fines,  which  are  deducted  on  each  pay  day,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  girls  are  deposited  in  the  reward  box,  to  be  kept  till  the 
close  of  the  working  year,  and  are  exacted  in  the  following  manner : — 

''  She  who  treats  the  orders  of  the  foreman  or  inspectors  with  impu- 
dence or  obstinacy,  will  be  fined  4  skillings  banco. 
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^*  Those  who  use  indecent  expressions,  or  qaarrd  among  eaieh  other, 
will  be  fined  2  skillings  banco* 

**  She  who  takes  meat,  drink,  or  bundles,  into  the  working^room,  will 
be  fined  2  skillings  banco. 

"  She  who  presents  herself  at  work  with  unclean  hands,  or  face,  or 
with  uncombed  hair,  will  be  fined  2  skillings  banco. 

**  She  who  neglects  to  keep  the  machine  at  which  she  is  at  work  clean, 
and  free  from  dust  and  waste  cotton,  and  to  keep  the  floor  around  swept, 
will  be  fined  2  skillings  banco. 

'*  She  who  leaves  her  machine,  without  first  stopping  it,  will  be  fined 
2  skillings  banco. 

''  They  who  maliciously,  or  through  wantonness,  meddle  with  the 
wheels,  straps,  or  screws,  which  they  are  forbidden  to  touch,  will  be 
fined  4  skillings  banco. 

'<  She  who  hides  cotton  or  yarn  in  her  clothe0  or  pockets,  will  be  fined 
4  skillings  banco. 

*'  The  above  fines  can  be  levied  only  by  the  foreman  or  the  inspectors, 
for  no  girl  is  permitted  to  accuse  another,  nor  can  any  money  be  stopped 
for  fines,  until  a  girl  has  been  employed  one  month  in  the  factory. 

"  The  amount  of  fines  deposited  in  the  savings  box  during  the  course 
of  the  working  year,  will  be  applied  in  rewarding  such  as  may  deserve 
it,  as  follows : 

''  The  greatest  rewards  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  not  paid  any 
fines  during  the  working  year,  and  who  present  certificates  of  a  careful 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  School. 

"  A  less  reward  to  such  as  have  been  seldom  fined,  and  then  fi^r 
minor  offences ;  >nd — 

"  The  least  reward  to  those  who  have  been  often  fined  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  have  shown  improvement  during  the  coarse  of  the  working 
year. 

*^  Every  girl  who  has  worked  at  the  factory  for  five  years,  and  each 
year  received  ^ome  of  the  above  mentioned  rewards^  will  receive  besides 
from  10  to  25  r.  d.  banco,  as  a  reward  of  industry. 

"Before  admission  into  the  factory,  each  applicant  will  receive  a 
copy  of  these  regulations,  in  order  that  she  may  show  the  same  to  her 
parents  or  guardians,  so  that  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the  factcory  may 
never  aflerwards  be  pleaded.'' 

NORWAY. 

Werdenhagen  says,  nothing  can  be  depended  upon  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  Norway  before  the  year  800  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  inhabitants  of  Norway  became  acquainted  with  Greenland  about 
the  year  837.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Greenland  to  distinguish 
it  from  Spitzbergen.  This  we  learn  from  Lindenbrogius,  who,  in  1706, 
printed  Adam  of  Bremen's  work,  "  De  Situ  Daxjiise,"  wherein  it  is 
stated,  **  that  a  door  was  opened  for  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Greenland  and  HaJigalandon.'^ 

"  Hackluyt"  relates,  that  neat  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  a  Nor- 
wegiairsurveyed  the  whole  coast  of  Norway,  and  reported  his  discove- 
ries to  Kii\g  Alfred  of  England ;  but  nothing  appears  0  have  resulted 
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fiom  it ;  and  Anderson  relates,  that  all  this  discovery  was  utterly  lost 
tm  the  year  1553. 

In  1(^  the  Archbishop  of  Hamburg  sfent  missionlries  into  Norway 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  which,  says  Werdenhagen,  "  not 
only  occasioned  more  frequent  voyages  to  that  country,  but  likewise 
gave  greater  ecMifidence  to  the  merchants  of  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen,  who  traded  there." 

In  1203  SuerckQr,  Ring  of  Norway,  died  He  had  been  a  wise 
prince,  and  given  great  encouragement  to  commerce,  so  that  Norway, 
naturally  poor  and  barren,  by  a  diligent  application  to  the  fishery  and 
to  commerce,  began  to  enter  into  considerable  trade  with  other  nations. 
In  the  year  1261  Haquin,  King  of  Norway,  claimed  and  established 
himself  as  sovereign  of  Iceland.  Donald  VTH.,  of  Scotland,  had  in 
1099  granted  all  the  Isles  of  Scotland  to  the  King  of  Norway,  which 
it  appears  that  they  held  till  the  marriage,  in  1468,  of  James  the  Third, 
of  Scotland,  with  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Christian,  King  of  Norway 
and  Denmark.  In  1560  Norway  is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable 
commerce  with  Antwerp ;  and  since  that  period  it  has  continued  its 
trade  with  England  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 

It  belonged  to,  and  was  an  appendage  to  the  crowm  of  Denmark  tfli 
1814,  when,  by  'Ike  Convention  of  Kiel,  it  was ,  united  with  Sweden, 
retaining,  however,  its  own  representative  body  .or  Storthing.  The 
executive  body  is  vested  in  H  Viceroy  and  a  Couocil,  at  Chrbtiana.  It 
extends  fh>m  56^  to  71^  north,  and  frcnn  longitude  5^  to  31^  east  of 
Greenwich. 

The  general  aspect  of  Norway  is  bleak,  ragged  and  sterile.  The 
shores  are  iron-bound,  and  on  the  west  liwd  with  numeroua.islands,  and 
indented  by  bays,  called  Tyords.  The  interior  is  mostly  covered  with  a 
rocky  mass  of  mountains  or  lofty  plateaux — and  only  about  a  tenth  part 
of  the  surftce  is  sup]iosed  to  be  productive,  though  the  climate  in  less 
rigoroi^Alhan  th^  of  Sweden,  particularly,  on  the  coast.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  almost  ttrholty  household  \  and  the  internal  trade  i3  small  for 
want  of 'navigaUe  rivers  and  the  general  defective  means  of  communi- 
cation.' ""Sonf^  of  the  rivers  ar^  large,  ai|d  th^y  are  numerous,  but  they 
•le  idmort  wholly  olptructed  by  cataracts. . 

The  prisc^al  tiinli^r  is  ,fii',  or  pine ;  and  the  most  extensive  forests 
aip  those  G»vei1d|g  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  southern  range,  called 
theN^VBskaf  ielt<^.  * 

Fishing  is  the.  chief  branch  of  industry  along  the  western  coast. 
Iron  occurs  i^  immense  layers-  in  the  fastem  declivity  of  the  Norsska 
FieUen,  in  the  proviaea  of  Christiansahd  ;  and  in  1835,  3,440,170  lbs. 
were  shipped  in  bars,  besides  330,083  lbs.  in  pig^s,  mostly  to  Denmark. 

The  harbors  are.  almost  iabtunerabfe.  The  principal  are  Bergen, 
TroundbeiiA,  Clvistiaiia,  Hammerfest,  and  Waed-Oehms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  in  the  years  1625  and 
1835: 
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The  nvrigaticHi  and  ^rade  of  Norway  has  always  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  interchange  of  the  wood  of  her  forests,  and  the  produce  of  hef 
copper  and  iron^ninea,  and  of  her  fisheries,  for  the  articles  required  by 
her  from  foreign  coontriesi 

The  trade  of  Norway  is  of  little  interest  to  the  Ameiican  reader. 
MacGregoT  gives  some  tables,  but  they  contaiB  principally  the  trade' 
between  Norway  and  Ghreal  Britain.        ^ 
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As  all  facts  and  arguments  ^aken  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  Mr. 
Walker,  derive  a  great  degree  of  importance  from  their  being  so  fur- 
nished, we  think  we  cannot  occupy  our  pages  more  advantageously, 
than  by  placing  on  record  such  portions  of  those  documents,  as  prove 
the  fallacy  of  Uie  Report  which  they  accompany. 

With  this  view  we  published  the  testimony  of  Edmund  J.  Forstall  in 
our  April  number.  Attached  to  this  testimony  there  are  several  articles 
referred  to  by  Mr.  F^stall,  one  of  which  is  so  very  able,  -and  shows  «o 
fully  the  favcx'able  bearing  of  the  tariff  upon  the  planting  states,  that 
we  have  concluded  to  give  this  also  to  our  readers.  ^ 

It  is  evidently  written  by  a  southern  man,  mnd  one  who  is  perfectly 
^miliar  with  cotton  and  sugar  planting,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  the  tariff. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  southern  brethren  to  this  clear  and 
convineing  array  of  facts,  which  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  nor  can  any 
candid  mind  deny  the  deductions  made  firom  them. 

To  all  who  may  yet  doubt  the  benign  influence  of  the  tariff  upon 
the  planting  states,  we  say  read,  and  be  convinced,  that  to  no  portion  of 
the  Unit^  States  is  protection  to  the  home  industry  more  beneficial, 
than  to  those  whose  principal  staples  are  cotton  and  sugar. 

• 

LOUISIANA  AND  THE  TARIFF.— BY  A  NATIVE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

THK  TARIFF. 

This  Babject  has  ever  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.  The  national  government,  since  its  creation,  has  chiefly  de- 
pended upon  the  'duties  on  imports  for  the  means  to  carry  into  eflect  its 
constitutional  powers.  The  country  now  finds  itself  unfortunately 
divided  upon  this  mode  of  raising  a  revenue,  considered,  until  lately,  as 
almost  inherent  to  our  form  of  government.  The  question  with  our 
legislators  should  be — Are  the  people  of  these  United  States  ready  for  a 
direct  tax,  with  all  its  expensive  and  vexatious  accompaniments,  or  not  ? 
If  not,  indirect  taxes,  or,  in  other  words,  duties  on  foreign  merchandise, 
must  be  continued  to  an  amount  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  federal 
government.  If  so,  where  is  the  justice,  in  remodeling  the  tariff,  not  to 
protect  the  labor  of  our  own  people  against  debasement  by  foreign  labor 
Has  not  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "  that  it  was  the  duty  of  government 
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to  eBCoum^e' and*  protect  indostrf  in  all  shapes,  in  all  instances,  and  by 
ail  means,  and  to  root  out  indoleace  by  every  possible  methcMlt"     Yet' 
Franklii),  if  I  an  not*  mistakai,  wsb  a  disciple  of  the  fVee  trade  school 
— so  was  Adam  Smith,  if  not  its  very  father.     Let  us  hear  him,  (page  8 :) 

**  Whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  artificers  and  manufactorers, 
tends  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  best  of  all  markets  for  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land,  and  still  further  to  discourage  agriculturew" 

The  freedom  of  a  people  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  necessaries 
of  life  they  possess  within  themselves — ^the  larger  the  proportion,  the 
greater  the  freedom,  (complete  freedom  is  where  a  people  can  live 
without  their  neighbor,  when  that  neighbor  shows  himself  unfriendly.* 
Our  Union  is  free,  because  we  possess  within  it  eveiy  necessary  of  life, 
and  that,  to  preserve  such  necessaries,  we  have  only  to  guard  them 
against  foreign  labor,  by  sustaining,  at  the  cost  of  production,  oar  agri- 
culture and  industry. 

France  is  said  to  have  twelve  millions  of  operatives  and  laborers  Sup- 
pose that,  allured  by  that  popular  word,  **  free  trade,"  she  were  to  de- 
base her  agriculture  and  manufactures  so  as  to  compel  the  masters  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  their  servants  five  centimes ;  it*  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  the  capital  actually  required  for  subsistence  to  the  eitent 
of  six  hundred  thousand  franca  per  day,  which,  multiplied  by  three  faun* 
died  working  days,  would  make  for  the  year  one  hundred  and' eighty 
millions  of  francs.  Let  any  one  acquainted  with  the  condition' of  the 
working  class  of  that  country  say  how  Icmg  such  a  state  of  things  coold 
last.  The  same  rule  applies  to  England  and  to  every  kingdom  in  Bo- 
rope.  Can  we,  then,  expect  from  Europe  firee  trade  in  exdiange  for  our 
me  trade? 

Indeed,  if  France  were  placed  in  this  condition,  that  she  had  to  sacri- 
fice all  her  Parisian  bankers,  or  debase  her  manual  labor  five  centimes, 
I  would  say  without  hesitation,  sacrifice  your  bankers ;  becaoae  on  the 
part  of  (he  bankers,  it  would  only  be  a  loss  of  wealth,  whilst  on  the  part 
of  the  C9>erative8  it  would  be  a  loss  of  sabsistence.  Society  can  live 
without  wealth;  whilst  it  cannot  sustain  itself  without  food ;  the  one 
is  a  matter  of  vanity,  the  other  a  matter  of  life. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  alt^native 
towards  England,  and  she  had  to  part  with  her  navy,  or  with  her  work- 
ing power  by  the  effect  of  debasement — a  mode  of  destruction  as  rapid 
as  any  other,  if  not  more  so — I  would  say  again,  give  up  our  navy,  how- 
ever proud  we  may  be  of  it ;  because,  without  our  working  power,  it  would 
be  a  useless  expense,  beyond  our  means  to  bear,  and  because  we  would 
have  nothing  worth  keeping,  our  liberty  being  gone ;  whilst,  by  retaining 
our  working  power,  we  would  soon  be  able  to  build  another  navy. 

The  theory  of  free  trade,  by  Adam  Smith,  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
his  own  doctrine,  before  quoted.  In  penning  the  one,  he  was  the  econ- 
o^iist  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  penning  the  other,  he  was  the  economist  of 
the  world.     Let  us  now  hear  England,  through  her  McCuUoch,  (page 

"  Our  establishments  for  spinning,  weaving,  printing,  bleaching,  &>c., 
a^e  infinitely  more  complete  and  perfect  that  any  that  exist  elsewhere ; 
the  division  of  labor  in  them  is  carried  to  an  incomparably  greater  ex- 
tent; the  workmen  are  trained  from  inf&ncy  to  industrious  habits,  and 
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kvre  attained  that  pecoUar  dexterity  and  deightof  hand  in  iha  performance 
of  their  aeveral  taafcs,  that  can  only  be  attainad  by  long  "and  unremitted 
^iplieatioa  to  the  same  employment.  Why,  then,  having aU  these  adrao- 
tages  on  our  side,  should  we  not  keep  the  start  we  have 'gained  7  Erery 
other  people  that«attempt  to  aet  up  manulactnres  moat  oW iously  labor 
imder  the  greatest  difficulties,  as  compared  with  us.  Their  jestablisb- 
ments  cannot,  at  first,  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  division  of  en^ 
ployments  to  be  carried  to  any  consideraMe  extent ;  at  the  same  time  that 
expertnesB  in  manipulation,  and  in  the  details  of  the  various  proeessesy 
can  only  he  attained  by  alow  degretes.  It  iq^pears,  therefore,  reaaonaUe 
to  conclude  that  such  nev^beginners,  having  to  withstand  the  competi* 
tion  of  those  who  have  already  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  periectaon 
in  the  art,  must  be  immediately  driven  ont  of  every  market  e<iualiy  ao 
cessible  to  both  parties ;  and  that  mdhing  had  the  aid  derived  frmn  res» 
trictive  regulations  and  prohibitions  ^  wiU  he  effectual  to  prevent  the  total 
destruction  of  their  establishments"  d&c. 

Thus  it  is  selfevident  that  the  free  trade  contemplated  by  England  and 
lier  economists,  was  the  monopoly  for  her  own  operatives  ef  the  working 
power  iar  the  clothing  of  the  human  family ;  a  monopoly  to  be  achieved 
by  the  debasement  of  all  foreign  industry  attempting  competition.  The 
plan  was  gigantic,  and  worthy  of  Great  Britain. 

Russia  was  the  first  to  be  seduced  by  the  popular  and  misapplied  word 
"  commercial  freedom,"  and  she  entered  the  arena  full  of  hopes.  Let 
her  own  minister  of  commerce  explain  the  result,  after  a  few  yeari^ 
experiments: 

"  It  offers  a  continual  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries  apd  its  own  manufactories  perish  in  the  struggle  which  they 
are  as  yet  unable  to  maintain.  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  m 
regret  we  acknowledge  it  is  our  own  proper  experienc#  which  liable* 
us  to  trace  this  picture.  The  evils  which  it  details  have  been  realized 
in  Russia  and  Polan4»  since  the  concluaion  of  die  act  of  the  7th,  I9th 
December,  1816.  Agriculture  without  a  market,  industry  wilboot  pro* 
taction,  lapguish  and  decline.  Specie  is  exported,  and  the  most  solid 
hoQses  are  shaken.  The  public  prosperity  would  soon  feel  the  wound 
inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  if  new  regulaticms  did  not  promptly  change 
the  actual  sUte  of  affairs.  The  Emperor,  however,  would  not  yield  to 
rqiresentati^Mis ;  he  desired  to  try  the  new  experimoit  during  a  longer 
period ;  but  he  was  particularly  and  above  all  things  deeirous  that  the 
r^nroach  of  leaving  his  engagements  unfulfilled  should  not  attach  to 
him ;  mmeover,  he  still  flattered  himsdf  that  less  disastrous  years  might 
compensate  ihr  the  looses  our  trade  had  experienced  at  the  first  moment 
of  the  crisis ;  and  it  is  only  after  losses  have  reached  their  height  that 
events  have  proved  that  our  agriculture  and  our  commerce,  as  well  as  our 
manufacturing  industry,  are  not  only  paralyzed,  but  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  that  his  imperial  majesty  formed  the  resolution,"  6lc.  &,c. 

The  remedy  applied  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  exactly  that 
pointed  out  by  McCuUoch,  to  wit :  Restrictive  regulations  andprohibi» 
iions,  with  which  the  present  Russian  tariff  aboands.  And,  indeed, 
that  is  the  true  meaning  of  firee  trade  : — Home  trade,  judiciously 
guarded  against  the  dAasement  hy  foreign  competition,  whereby  the  labor 
of  the  operative  is  protected,  his  wages  depending  upon  the  value  of  ^'- 
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labor.  And  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Adam  Smith's  doctrine, 
for  be  says,  that  "  the  home  market  is  the  most  important  of  all  markets ; 
and  that  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  number  of  artificers  and 
manafacturers,  tends  to  diminish  the  home  mark"*!" 

McCuUoch  (page  443)  estimates  the  quantity  o;  cotton  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  at  ^0,000,000  lbs.,  which,  when  manufactured,  he  yalues 
at  34,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

This  amount  he  distributes  as  follows : 

Raw  material,  240,000,000  lbs.,  at  7d ^^^,000,000 

Wages  of  800,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers,  &.c 18,000,000 

Wages  of   l(iO,000    engineers,  machine    makers,    smiths, 

joiners,  &,c 3,000,000 

Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendents,  sums 

to  purchase  coals,  &c 6,000,000 

34,000,000 

From  which  it  is  seen,  that  of  the  above  34,000,000  pounds  sterling  of 
manufactured  cottons,  the  producers  of  that  commodity  receive . . 

The  operatives  thereupon 

Whilst  the  masters,  for  the  interest  on  their  capital,  the  expenses 

of  superintendence,  of  coals,  d&c,  only  receive ^ 

The  same  proportions  are  applicable  to  the  United  States,  not  only 
for  cotton,  but  also  for  all  other  manufactures.  Is  it  not,  then,  sel^> 
evident,  that  by  far  the  largest  interest  involved  in  the  tariiT  question  is 
that  of  our  laborers  and  operatives,  who,  for  political  or  other  purposes, 
are  used  by  the  designing  to  throw  odium  upon  the  masters,  the  ruin  of 
whom  would  immediately  carry  ruin  to  these  very  laborers  and  ope- 
ratives ? 

The  protection  of  home  labor  by  a  judicious  tariff  does  not  produce 
high  prices,  but  the  very  reverse,  as  is  fully  evidenced  by  our  commer- 
cial history. 

A  few  examples  become  here  necessary ;  but,  first  of  all,  it  is  well 
that  the  modus  operandi  of  the  British  manufacturer  should  be  well 
understood.  Home  trade  is  the  best ; — so  says  Adam  Smith ;  and  so  is 
the  truth  equally  applicable  to  the  American  and  British  manufacturers. 
To  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  looks  for  his  profits, 
and  to  foreign  markets  for  his  surplus  production.  This  surplus,  be 
the  loss  what  it  may,  must  be  forced  into  consumption,  for  accumulation 
is  death  to  production  ;  to  force  consumption  at  home  is  to  debase 
production  in  its  best  market — to  debase  production  is  to  debase  the 
labor  of  the  operatives ;  labor  being  an  essential  component  of  produc- 
tion, invariably  moving  with  it  in  adverse  or  favorable  circumstances, 
and  sharing  all  its  fiuctuations  as  an  indivisible  whole.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  British  government,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  people — 

1.  Protect  the  wages  of  their  operatives  and  laborers  against  debase- 
ment firom  foreign  labor,  by  all  means  in  their  power.  Hence  the 
origin  of  their  corn  laws,  which  may  serve  as  their  definition  of  the 
firee  trade  doctrine,  as  applied  to  themselves. 

2.  Use  every  exertion  to  open  new  markets,  by  inculcating  throughout 
the  world  their  principles  of  free  trade,  as  applied  to  foreign  countries, 
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that  their  operatives,  bj  debasement  of  foreign  labor,  maf  monopolize 
such  labor,  in  order  to  secure  their  surplus  production  against  losses, 
which  would  otherwise  render  such  surplus  a  dead  weight  And  so  it 
is,  that  Great  Britain,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  foreign  agricul- 
ture for  corn,  prohibits  foreign  corn,  that  the  products  of  her  agriculture 
maj  be  free  from  debasement  by  foreign  labor ;  and  that,  as  nothing 
but  the  aid  derived  from  restrictive  regulations  and  prohibitions  (see 
McCulloch)  will  be  effectual  *'  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  foreign 
manufactures  by  British  operatives  in  all  markets  equally  accessible  io 
both  parties."  The  free  trade  contemplated  by  her,  as  before  said,  is 
the  introduction  in  all  markets  of  her  manufactures,  whereby  her  operth 
tives,  by  their  superiority  in  the  art,  will  be  able  to  effect  the  total 
destruction  of  all  competition. 

The  British  manufacturer  feeling  safe  at  home  against  debasement 
by  foreign  labor,  protects  himself  against  over*  production  and  itn 
sequence,  debasement,  by  resorting  to  foreign  markets  for  the  disposal 
of  his  surplus,  which  surplus  is  there  sold  without  any  reference  to  its 
cost  of  production,  as  evidenced  by  the  New- York  vendue  sales 
throughout  every  year. 

The  operation  of  this  surplus  is  the  same  as  that  of  gold  used  by  the 
besieger,  to  debase  the  besieged  into  a  surrender  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able. Let  the  surrender  take  place,  and  then  the  gold  is  made,  to  be 
returned  with  compound  interest  Our  manufactures  have  not  to  com- 
pete with  British  manufactures  at  cost  of  production,  but  with  the 
surplus  of  those  manufactures  at  debased  prices.  The  free  trade  advo- 
cated  by  Chreat  Britain,  is  the  gold  of  the  besiegers. 

And  now  for  the  proposition  that  high  prices  are  not  a  forced  conse- 
quence of  a  tariff,  when  judiciously  laid,  but  the  reverse. 

Examples — (Niles's  Register,  vol.  44--"  United  States  :") 


1793 — Iron,  daty  or  protection  to  Current  yalae  in  the 

home  operatives,  $15  00  per  ton.  home  market,        $90  a  95  per  ton. 

1816 — do.  do.  reduced  to       9  00      «  do.        do.    do.     110  a  120      '* 

1824-r^o.  do.  increaaed  to    18  00      "  do.        do.    do.      90  ** 

1832— do.  do.      do.        to   22  40      '*  do.        do.    do.      80  ** 

From  which  it  is  seen,  that  as  home  operatives  have  been  protected 
against  the  debasement  of  their  labor,  home  prices  have  ruled  low ;  that 
as  that  protection  has  been  decreased,  home  prices  have  ruled  high. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 

Our  great  competitor  is  England.  She  enters  foreign  markets  with 
her  surplus  production  or  labor,  whilst  at  home  we  have  to  meet  her 
with  our  full  labor.  She  fights  for  conquest,  we  fight  for  freedom  ;  if 
she  fail,  she  only  suffers  in  her  surplus,  her  home  labor  remaining 
untouched  by  foreign  labor.  On  the  contrary^  if  she  succeed,  our 
home  labor  is  prostrated  or  destroyed,  and  her  operatives  take  the  place 
of  our  operatives.  Then  she  dictates  her  terms,  and  then  the  con- 
sumers are  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  a  vengeance,  and 
their  folly  for  swallowing  the  bait  presented  by  the  magic  word  "  free 
trade."  The  whole  of  this  working  is  simple :  Suppose  the  cost  of 
production  of  iron  to  be,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  sev- 
enty-five dollars  per  ton,  and  the  quantity  required  annually,  for  our 
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home  consumption,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  all  supplied  by 
our  own  mines  and  workshops ;  suppose,  also,  the  duty  to  be  taken  ofiT 
or  reduced  to  a  trifle,  England,  with  ten  to  twenty  thousand  tons  at  most, 
could  debase  prices  twenty-five  dollars,  which  would  carry  ruin  to  our 
workshops,  and  turn  adrift  our  own  operatives,  whilst  opening  a  large 
field  for  her  own. 

What  is  true  regarding  iron,  is  equally  true  when  applied  to  any  other 
manufactured  article  in  the  United  States.  Supply  and  demand  must 
ever  be  the  governing  rule  of  prices ;  increase  or  diminish  the  supply 
one  per  cent.,  and  prices  may  fall  or  advance  50  per  cent  below  or 
above  the  cost  of  production ;  which,  the  moment  the  equilibrium  is 
deranged,  ceases  to  influence  prices,  which  are  then  ruined  by  specu- 
lation. 

Niles's  Register,  page  7,  vd.  42  : 

1818 — ^Plaiii  cottons,  made  of  yam,  No.  14,  weighing  1  lb.  per  3  yards,  5^  eta.  per  yd. 
1841  Do.  do.  do.  do.  lO^ota.    do. 

For  the  last  ten  years  our  southern  planters  have  not  been  paying,  for 
the  very  same  goo<k,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  cotton  manufactures 
required  l^y  the  people,  more  than  10^  all  cents ;  and  they  cannot  be 
produced  cheaper  and  of  better  quality  in  England ;  for  she  can  hardlj 
compete  with  us  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  whose  markets  we 
enter  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

So  it  is  with  all  kinds  of  iron  works.  Our  engines  and  locomotives 
not  only  take  the  lead  in  the  West  Indies,  but  also  find  favorable 
markets  in  Russia,  for  which  we  now  hold  large  orders.  Let  the  in- 
quiry be  applied  to  any  other  article  of  American  manufacture  or  pro- 
duce, and  the  same  result  will  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  McDufiie,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  to  Congress  in  1890, 
has  maintained  '*  that  a  tax  on  imports  eventually  falls  on  the  producer 
of  the  exports,  and  is  consequently  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  these 
exports." 

This  proposition  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  South  as 
an  incontrovertible  truth — hence  the  war  which  has  ever  since  been 
waged  against  the  tariff,  to  which  it  has  become  so  popular  to  attribute 
all  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  interests ;  yet,  constituted  as  our 
government  is,  a  little  reftection  would  have  shown  how  much  akin  is 
that  war  to  that  so  beautifully  told  of  the  "  limbs  against  the  stomach  ;" 
and,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  arrived  at  that  period  of  our  democ- 
racy when  we  may  deduce  from  our  own  history  the  moral  lesson  con- 
tained in  that  allegory.     Tacitus  has  said  : 

**  Paaci  pmdentift  honesta  ab  deterioribos,  utHia  ab  nozxiB  diBoemont.'' 

How  applicable  these  words  of  the  great  Latin  historian  to  our  present 
would-be  statesmen  !  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  to  be  true,  would 
have  required  a  correlative,  to  wit :  that  the  producers  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, d&c,  &c.,  should  have  been  the  only  consumers  of  the  merchan- 
dize received  in  exchange  therefor.  Is  it  so  ?  Yet,  said  the  Southern 
Review  for  November,  1831,  speaking  of  the  position  assumed  by  Mr. 
McDufifie,  "  we  have  never  seen  even  a  plausible  attempt  to  answer  it.!' 
Why,  Mr.  Reviewer  ?    Because  it  required  no  answer — the  proposition 
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was  false ;  it  carried  with  it  its  own  condenmatioQ.  It  is  hardly  necefr- 
sary  to  say,  that  the  cotton  planter,  selling  $3(),000  df  cotton,  and  con- 
suming only  $3,000  of  foreign  commodities — and  this  is  a  very  large 
allowance — ^pays  only  daties  on  $3^000,  .whilst  the  other  consumers  of 
the  Union  pay  upon  $27,000.  This  is,  however,  assuming  that  high 
prices  are  a  forced  consequence  of  the  tariff,  to  which  I  by  no  means 
agree. 

Let  as  now  inquire  how  far  duties  on  foreign  importations  influence 
prices  at  home.  This  is  the  text  of  most  of  the  violent  appeals  to  thie 
passions  of  the  people  by  our  stump  orators,  and  by  many  and  many  of 
oar  great'jpoliticians  In  Congress  ;  indeed,  we  have  come  to  that,  that  it 
may  be  said,  as  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  '^Do  iwH  touch  that  stump 
— an  orator  will  jump  out  of  it"  The  people  are  appealed  to,  to  put 
down  the  infamous  duties  upon  those  commodities  emphatically  called 
**  necessaries  of  life" — ^those  taxes  upon  the  labor  of  the  poor ;  and  the 
feelings  of  the  ignorant  are  worked  upon  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
are  those  of  the  famished  populace  of  old  Europe  by  designing  politi- 
cians. Have  we  a  populace  ?  Is  there  not  food  here  in  abundance  for 
every  man  that  will  work  for  it  7  Are  we  not  a  people  poss^s^ing  eqnU 
rights,  equal  privileges  ?  Is  there  oneprofessiop,  one  public  o^ce,  closed 
against  the  son  of  the  humblest  citizen  ?  Are  we  not  free  ?  How  is  it, 
then,  that  the  good  people  of  these  United  Stages  siiQer  theqisejves  to  be 
lowered  down  and  assimilated  to  the  starving  populace  of  Europe,  by 
their  stump  demagogues  and  Congress-speech  spinners  ? 

Unfortunately,  when  party  fieelings  predominate  in  a  country, 
principles  are  soon  made  to  make  room  for  men ;  reaj  patriots  are 
discarded,  and  the  ignorant  become  the  tools  of  the  designing; 
action,'  through  rules  deduced  from  experience,  is  replaced  by  agita- 
tion and  idle  theories;  the  most  palpable  truths  are  denied,  and 
lionesty,  talent,  and  patriotism  are  driven  out  of  every  public  ofice 
by  calumny  and  detraction.  The  demoralization  in  the  government 
carries  demoralization  among  the  people,  until  the  whole  becomes  a 
mass  of  corruption. 

But  to  return  to  the  tariff  and  its  influence  upon  prices  in  our 
home  market.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  very  same  cotton 
goods  f()r  which  our  cotton  planters  had  to  pay  28  cents  in  1818, 
nave  been  current  these  last  ten  years  at  and  under  11  cents. 
Coarse  woollens  have  been  declining  in  the  same  proportion.  Had 
It  not  been  for  the  fostering  action  of  the  tariff,  our  cotton  planters 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  engines  they  use  for  ginning  their 
cotton  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  now  pay  for  the  very  same 
article  to  our  own  manufacturers.  It  must  be  yet  in  ihe  recollectiop 
of  our  sugar  planters,  that  the  first  engines  and  mills  used  by  them 
were  imported  from  England,  and  that  their  cost  was  nine  to  ten 
thousand  dollars ;  whilst  for  machinery  equally  good  and  equally 
powerful,  they  have  now  only  to  pay  from  n)ur  to  four  thousanci  five 
nundred  dollars ;  and  all  this  has  been  brought  about,  by  t^at  SQ 
much  abused  and  so  little  understood  tariff.  Let  any  honest  cotton 
planter,  with  Mr.  McDuffie's  doctrine  before  him,  take  a  full  account 
of  foreign  manufactures  used  by  him  for  his  negroes  and  plantation 
uteuBilB,  and  my  word  for  it  he  will  find  the  amount  under  $1,000, 
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even  with  a  gang  of  100  hands  ;  and,  supposing  the  value  of  these 
foreign  goods  to  be  enhanced  30  per  cent,  by  the  tariff,  he  will  see 
that  his  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  federal  government  is 
a  mere  trifle ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  country  must  be  agitated — that 
the  harmony  of  our  Union  must  be  jeoparded ;  nay,  that  our  Union 
itself  is  threatened  to  perish  ! 

Let  ua  now  see  the  operations  of  the  tariff  upon  necessaries  of  life, 
or  rather,  articles  agreed  to  be  so  considered  by  habit ;  for  I  contend 
that  (thanks  to  that  monster,  the  very  naming  of  which  drives  certain 
demagogues  into  hysterics)  we  could  now  live  within  ourselves,  in 
the  middle  of  abundance,  if  it  became  necessary  so  to  do ;  and  that 
is  the  only  rational  meaning  of  '*  freedom." 

Niles's  Register,  volsw  1,  5,  and  44  : 

1811 — Coffee— duty  5  cts.,;  current  prices  in  the  U.  States  16  cents. 
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These  are  not  theories,  but  facts !  You  anti-tariff  men,  of  all  par- 
ties, answer  this  plain  question :  did  the  free  admission  of  coffee  in 
the  United  States  enhance  its  value  in  Cuba,  or  diminish  the  cost  of 
it  to  that  good  people  to  whom  you  devote  all  the  power  of  your 
lungs  t  Had  you  given  less  freedom  to  your  tongues,  and  more  time 
to  your  heads,  you  would  have  discovered  that  the  low  prices  of  coffee, 
compared  to  ^he  current  value  of  sug^s  in  1811,  had  induced  the 
planters  of  Cuba  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  over  the  former 
culture ; — the  natural  consequence  was,  a  decrease  of  production  and 
increase  of  price,  which  gradually  attained  the  enormous  rate  of  27 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  meantime,  however,  coffee  having  become 
the  golden  article,  planters  returned  to  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  that  prices  suddenly  gave  way,  a^  here 
shown,  and  have  not  since  recovered,  notwithstanding  its  admission 
duty  free  in  the  United  States ;  and  as  to  our  would-be  populace, 
they  are  paying  as  much  for  it  as  in  1830,  when  the  government  was 
collecting  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  excess  of  proauction  of  any  commodity  whatever,  over  the 
wants  of  consumption,  carries  with  it  a  depreciation  far  beyond  that 
excess.  Prices  must  ever  be  ruled  by  supply  and  demand,  as  exchan- 
ges by  gold  and  silver ;  and  whenever  otherwise,  take  care  of  the 
squall — ^it  may  soon  become  a  tornado. 

Despair  is  blind.  South  Carolina,  in  its  agricultural  distress,  as- 
sailed Its  best  friend,  **  the  tariff" — ^that  friend  which  freed  our  belov- 
ed Union  from  foreign  dependence.  Its  real  enemies  were  the  rich 
lands  of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  This  is  the  proper 
place  for  a  brief  account  of  the  workings  of  cotton. 

From  Niles's  Register,  vol.  44,  and  Holt*8  Liverpool  Prices  Cur- 
rent of  1st  January,  1841 : 


r 
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Cnpt  of  the  Vnltad  BtatM.  Tdm  of  vplands  In  th«  Lirerpool  BMrkat 

1814—  17.816.479  Uw 23    a  37d. 

1815—  82.948,747'  " 18    a  25} 

1816—  81.747,116     " 17     a  2l| 

1817—  85.649,328     " 20    a  23l 

1818—  92,471.178     «• 19*  a  22 

1819—  87.997.045     " 12*  a  193 

1820—127.860.152    '<  or  about  319,655  bis.  ...'. 11     a  13! 

1821—124.893,405     « 10     a  IIJ 

1822—144,675.095     «* 51  a    si 

1823— 173J23;270    " 6}  «    Bj— 8J    «  101 

1824—142.369.663     " 7     a    8}      9      a  lo] 


1825—176.449,907     " 6     a    9i  16|  a  19 

1826—204.535.415     " 5i  a    6|  6  a    8 

1827— S94.310.H5     " 4}  a    6|  61  a    7J 

1828—210.590.463     " 5     a    6|  61  a    7 

1829—264,837,186    "...v 4|  a    6}  5}  a    7 

1830—298,459,102    ««  or  about  746,147  bla 51  a    7,  6}  a    7} 

* 
NcvXMecDs—Valley  of  the  IGaiiatippL  Vahit  of  nploads  In  tho<.irerpool  markot 

1831— 428.876   bales v. 5    a    7i— 6}  a    8d 

1832—549,795     " ^ 5i|  a    S  6|  a    9 

1833—411,104    " Si  a    9  91  •  14 

1834—461.647     " 7|  a  10  9j  a  12| 

183ih-629.734     " OJ  a  12  9|  a  14) 

1836—495.610    " 7     a  12  9)  a  14 

1837—601,346     " 4}  a    7  7)  a  13 

1838—7394245     •' # 5    a    9)  6|  a  10 

1839—680.298     " 51  a    9  8  a  11 
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1840—950,078     " 4)  a    81      6      a    9 

Crops  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Alabama — NeuhOrleans  Circular, 

1st  October. 

1840— New-Orleana .* 962,438  bales, 

Alabama 446,807      '< 

1,409,245  bales ! ! 

1840— Total  crop  of  the  UnitedSCates 2,171,293  bales! ! 

Imports  of  Great  Britain.-^JSMs  Circular^  1st  January^  1841. 

1820 458,736  bales!! 

1830 793,605    " 

1840 1,415,341  bales !  I 

A  few  plain  questions  here  again  naturally  present  tbemselves  for 
the  anti'tariff^ gentry.  Was  there  no  tariff  when  cotton,  in  1817,  two 
years  after  the  peace,  was  selling  in  Liverpool  at  23 J d.  for  uplands  1 
Had  there  been  any  material-  change  to  that  tariff  when  cotton,  in 
1822,  declined  to  5f  to  8^  f  and  when,  in  1824,  it  advanced  to  9  a  10}, 
and  in  1825  to  16f  a  19)  1  and  when,  in  1826,  it  receded  to  6  a  8|, 
and  in  1827  it  fell  to  4J  a  7$  T  What  have  you  gained  by  the  com- 
promise bill  ? — a  bill,  the  very  name  of  which  ought  to  put  the  nation 
to  the  blush — a  bill  which  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution,  for 
it  cannot  be  put  into  operation  without  destroying  the  uniformity  of 
duties.  In  1832,  cottons  were  selling  in  Liverpool  at  5}  a  8,  and  6|  a 
9d. ;  and  in  1840  at  4|  a  8),  and  6  a  9d  1 ! ! 
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South  Carolina  did  not  fltudy  her  interest ;  whilst  ahe  was  preparing 
to  resist  the  federal  government,  abe  ought  to  have  suddenly  turned 
her  forces  against  the  cotton  ^elds  of  Alabama,  X<ouiaiana,  and 
Mississippi,  and  destroyed  some  5  or  COO^OOO  bales  of  cotton,  and  then 
uplands  would  have  immediately  advanced  in  X<iverpool  to  23d.,  and 
even  more  !  But  to  the  point ;  the  above  tables  show- 
That  the  extraordinary  increase,  in  1826,  of  our  cotton  crops,  de- 
pressed prices  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1830  to  an  average  of  6i. 

That  tne  crops  from  1831  to  1836  having  .presented  no  extraordi- 
nary variation,  average  prices  advanced  to  9a. 

That  the  large  crops  of  1837  and  1838  again  retduced  prices,  the 
ftverage  prices  for  these  two  years  "having  only  been  7f . 

That  the  crop  of  1839  having  been  a  comparatively  small  one,  prices 
again  advanced  to  an  average  of  8f ,  notwiuistanding  the  perturbation 
caused  in  England  by  a  short  crop  of  grain. 

That  with  Uie  large  crop  of  1840  again  came  d^reciation,  Avar^ge 
prices  havinff  receded  to  7d. 

And  all  this  is  easily  accounted  far  without  touching  the  unfortunate 
tariff.  1815  to  1820  were  the  gold^  days  of  the  cotton  planter  and 
manufacturer,  both  using  their  utmost  exertions  to  work  their  mines, 
until  at  length  debasement,  inherent  to  over  supply,  began  to  «how 
itself.  To  meet  this  great  destroyer  of  industry,  the  manufacturer 
applied  himself  most  diligently  >ind  ingeniously  to  improve  his 
n^achinery  and  to  increase  his  works,  so  aa  to  invite  consumption  by 
lowering  priced,  quantities  making  up  for  difference  of  profits.  In 
this,  his  sucpes^  was  >vonderful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planter,  to 
meet  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  his  cotton,  applied  nimself  to 
increase  his  crops,  that  quantity  might  make  up  for  difference  in 
prices.  Exhausted  lands  were  abandoned  fur  more  fertile  soil,  and 
Georgia,  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  soon  saw  their  working 
power  ^[radually  removing  to  the  virgin  forests  and  rich  allurial  soil 
of  Mississippi  and  Alaban^a,  where  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  one 
hand  could  -produce  per  annum  6,  and  in  some  places  eren  10  bales 
of  cotton,  whilst  two,  and  at  most  three,  could  hardly  be  obtained  in 
the  best  fields  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  This  really  produced  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  culture  of  cotton. 

The  whole  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  as  aibove  shown, 
amounted  in  1820  to  -        -        -        -        -  319,655  bales. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  in  1830,  it  increased  to       746,147 
And  during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1840  it  gsadu- 

»lly  reached         *  - 2,171,293 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  done,  during  the  last  year,  produced 
upwards  of  $16,000  bales  more  than  the  whole  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  1830,  and  Mississippi  and  Alabama  together  producing  one 
million  four  hundred  and  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fqrty  five 
bales,  pr  one  million  eighty  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety 
bales  more  than  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1820  I  and  six 
hundred  and  sixty  three  thousand  and  ninety  eight  bales  more  than 
the  total  crop  of  thp  United  States  iu  1830 1 

Unfortunately  for  both  manufacturer  and  planter,  consumption 
eould  not  keep  pace  with  such  gigantic  strides^  and  ^oth  bad  gradually 


«< 


«< 
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tb  submit  to  the  inflexible  rale  of  supply  and  demand,  and  to  all  the 
iricissitudeR  conseqiient  te  their  deranged  equilibriam.  How  is  it 
that  a  case  so  plain,  so  palpable,  should  £aye  escaped  sagacious 
Carolina  1 

Whateyer  may  have  been  the  iniquities  of  the  tariff,  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  cotton  cannot  be  placed  at  its  door ;  that  depre- 
ciation has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  excessive  production. 
The  same  cause  would  have  produced  exactly  the  same  effect  in  any 
other  exchangeable  commodity — ^in  gold  itself;  as  before  said,  whilst 
one  per  cent,  less  than  the  quantity  of  commodities  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  world  may  produce  an  advance  of  twenty,  tliirtyy 
and  even  fifty-  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  production,  one  per  cent,  more 
may  produce  a  debasement  in  exactly  the  same  ratio.  On  the  stability 
of  the  value  of  labor  depend  the  stability  and  well-being  of  a  people. 
There  can  be  no  stability  of  the  value  of  labor,  without  stability  in 
the  value  of  production^  of  which  labor  is  a  vital  component.  It  is,, 
therefore,  an  imperative  duty  with  government  to  protect  labor  and' 
production  against  all  excess  that  ihay  produce  debasement. 

Were  British  manufactures,  freed  from  eflfective  taxation,"  to  be 
poured  into  our  markets,  so  as  to  bring  our  own  manufacturers  to 
throw  their  hands  upon  agriculture,  which  in  its  turn  would  feel  the 
morbid  influence  of  debasement,  the  only'  effect  would  be  to  transfer' 
the  clothing  pcrwer  from;  our  workshops  to  those  of  Efurope,  in  lien 
of  the  increased  consumption,  whereby  the  Carolina  planter  expected 
an  advance  in  his  cotton  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  value' 
of  production  can  only  advance  in  the  ratio  of  consumption ;  and. 
surety  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  England  of  the  working  power  of 
America  would  not  have' added  a  single  consumer  to  the  general 
consumption,  but  it  would  have  produced  this  effect :  England  would, 
have  acquired  a  monopoly ;  -  cotton  would  have  continued  to  be  de- 
based, or  to  advance  in  the  ratio  of  excess  or  short  production,  com- 
pared to  consumption,  and  the  great  monopolist  would  have  made  u& 
pay  for  the  $50,000,000  of  cotton  manufactures  we  now  produce  for 
our  annual  consumption-r-twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  we  now  pay  to  our  own  pelople.  And  suppose,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  Carolina  could  be  benefited  one  million  dollars  by 
this  transfer  of  power ;  well,  Englatid  might  pay  her  sirch  a  bonud, 
whilst  she  would  be,  thereby,  securing  to  herself  an  annual  profit, ' 
which,  at  pleasure,  she  might  increase  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  But  what  would  be  just  towards  the  Carolina 
planter,  would  be  equally  so  towards  every  other  cultivator ;  and 
thus  gradually  the  debasement  in  our  manufactures  of  all  sorts  would 
throw  us  at  the  mercy  of  Europe,  for  the  $250,000,000  of  merchandise 
we  now  manufacture  for  our  own  annual  consumption.  And  to  pay' 
for  this  enormous  sum,  what  would  we  have  1  Our  cotton !  We 
have  it  now,  and  Europe  can  no  more  do  without  it  than  without  the 
coals  of' its  mines;  Tobacco  t  We  are  ahndst  the  exc^isive  suppliers 
of  that  article.  Flour !  England  will  not  receive  it,  notwithstanding 
her  free  trade  doctrines  ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason :  it  would  debade 
ber  agriculture,  and  make  her  dependent  on  others  for  food,  which 
ia  slavery  in  its  worst  condition. 
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Sugar,  This  article  furnishes  anotlier  aCrikine  proof  of  the  effects 
of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  to  it  the  attention  of  our  RepresentativeB 
in  Congress  should  be  specially  called. 

Report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  5th  May,  1841.— Importations 
for  home  consumption : 
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1833 
1834 
n35 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


WettlndiM. 

Mauritiiis. 

BaagaL 

ToUL 

Qvt 

CwL 

C«<. 

Cvi. 

3,655,619 

629,353 

•  • 

4,184,974 

3,844,244 

555,860 

•• 

4,400,104 

3,523,948 

558,237 

_  •- 

4,082,185 

3,600^17 

497,303 

155,929 

4,250,049 

3,305,338 

537,961 

996,679 

4,139,878 

3,521,434 

604,671 

428.854 

4,554,959 

8,823,931 

612,586 

518.935 

3.955442 

1,202^833 

545,0OS 

482,836 

3,330,678 

Inorswe. 


Ayeragepri- 
oes  of  west 
India  aagan 
|in    Septem- 
ber in   each 


CwL 
315,140 
167,864 
415,081 


Cwt. 

■  ■ 

317,919 

100,171 

599,'517 
734,764 


$. 

33 
39 
37 
35 
41 
39 
40 
58 


10| 

m 

3 
5f 

3 

H 

8 


Wbioli  ibowi  thai  an  orer  supply  in  1834,  compared  to  1833  of  .. 

Prodaoed  a  decline  of • , 

That  a  short  sapply  in  1835,  compared  to  1834,  of. 

Prodncedanadfanoeof. , 

That  an  over  tapply  in  1836,  compared  to  1835,  of. 

Prodaoed  a  decline  of 

That  a  short  sapply  in  1837,  compared  to  1836,  of • ; 

Produced  an  lidvnnoe  of. 


That  an  oTer  supply  in  1838,  compared  to  1837,  of. 
Prodaced  a  aecline  of. 


TbMl  a  short  sapply  in  1839,  compared  to  1338,  of... 

Prodaced  an  advance  of 

That  a  short  supply  in  1840,  compared  to  1839,  of. . . 

Prodaced  an  advance  of. .....' 

Or  100  per  cent,  on  the  average  pricea  of  ISK^  1 1 1 


Cvt, 
315,140 

317,810 

167,864 

100,171 

415^081 

599,517 

734,764 


f. 

3 

7 

1 

5 
13 
11 
18t!l 


i 

H 

10| 
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And  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period,  the  British  tariff  re- 
mained untouched  for  sugars,  save  the  admission,  in  1836,  of  Bengals 
for  home  consumption.  What  have  you  to  say  to  this,  anti-tariff  ad- 
vocates ? 

In  1833  the  people  of  England  received  for  their  own  consumption, 
from  their  own  possessions,  4,184,964  cwt.  of  stigars,  for  ^which  they 
paid  066,850,566. 

In  1840,  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indies  reduced  the  annual 
supply  of  Great  Britann  954,286  cwt.,  and  the  people  had  to  pay  for 
3,210,678  cwt.,  about  <£9,.385,115  sterling. 

Was  this  Che  effect  of  the  tariff,  or  of  supplies  and  demand  1  But 
(may  say  the  advocates  of  free  trade)  let  England  admit  foreign  su- 
gars, and  that  commodity  will  be  as  cheap  as  ever.  But  she  will  do 
no  such  thing,  because — 

1.  She  would  thereby  complete  the  ruin  of  her  West  India  pro- 
prietors. 

2.  She  would  be  thwarting  her  own  prospects  in  the  East. 
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And  oTen  if  she  were  to  aedmit  fbreiga  sugars  for  home  consump- 
tion, it  would  be  under  a  heavier  tariff  than  ever  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  advance  the 
price  of  sugars  hiy  their  being  made  scarcer  in  other  parts.  The  free 
trade  advocated  by  her  she  has  always  taken,  and  will  ever  take,  very 
good  care  not  to  put  in  practice.  She  is  too  patriotic  to  act  other- 
wise. This  doctrine  she  has  launched  forth  to  the  world,  that  she 
might,  by  debasement  of  foreign  labor,  obtain  the  monopoly  of  the 
mann&cturing  power,  (see  McCuUoch,  page  419,)  and  her  emancipa- 
tion of  the  West  India  slaves  has  had  no  other  object  than  the  des- 
truction of  the  cotton  power  of  the  United  States,  that  through  her 
East  India  possessions  she  may  obtain  the  monopoly  of  that  import- 
ant commodity.  Do  you  doubt  this  t  Read  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech 
at  Tamworth  :  "  Our  possessions  (says  the  Baronet)  in  the  East  In- 
dieSp  offer  means  6f  acquiring  a  supply- of  sugar  to  an  almost  indefi- 
nite extent.  In  this  case  we  need  not  run  the  risk  of  forfeitiog  the 
character  we  have  already  acquired  at  such  an  immense  sacrifice,  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  for  we  have  a  prospect  of 
an  increased  supply  of  sugar  firom  the  West  Indies,  [doubtful]  and  a 
new  supply  from  the  East  Indies,  produced  by  free  labor.  These 
considerations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
open  the  markets  of  England  to  stgar,  the  produce  of  slave-labor.'' 

What  will  be  the  action  of  the  British  government,  the  moment;, 
they  can  obtain  even  a  reasonable  supply  of  cotton  from  their  East 
India J^^ent^  ?     Why,  the  British  markets  will  be  as  effectually  clo- 
sed against  American  cottons,  the  produce  of  slave-labor,  as  they  are 
at  present  against  foreign  sugar,  the  produce  of  slave- labor  1 

Another  example,  and  one  of  great  interest  to  Louisiana,  to  prove 
that  supply  and  demand  rule  prices,  and  I  have  done. 

Average  price*  of  Ouha  Muscovado  sugars  during  a  period  of  ten 

years,     (Havana  prices  current.) 

1830 —  6     a  8  reals  per  arroba-^3    a  4  cents  per  pound 

1831—  6     a  6     "  "  24  a  3     •«  " 

1832—  61  a  7J  "  ••  2|  a  3j  "  " 

1833—  4|  a  6     **  "  2f  a  3.  "  " 

1834—  6|  a  7J  "  "  2|  a  3|  "  • 

1835—  8    a  9i  •*  "  •  4    a  4|  "  '• 
1836— 12 J  a  14    "  "  6J  a  7!!** 

•    1837—  5    a    6    ^  "  21  a    4     "  m        ' 

1838—  7     a    85  "  "  31  a    4J  "  " 

1839—  6J  a    8     "  "  34  a     4     "  *^ 

Lnpartations  <^/oreign  sugars  in  the  United  States  during^  a  period  of 

ten  yedrss — {Official  reports  to  Congress.) 

1830 ., t4>6a«,342 

1831 w •.4^1f),877 

1838 •./.2,'Wa,68S 

1833 4,755,856 

1834 5,538,425 

1835 6,806,625 
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ImpprUUiom  of  foreign  iugarf  cantmued. 

1836 -^ 112.514,718 ! ! ! 

1837.., , 7,203,206 

1S38 7,586,825 

1839 6,970,240 

•  .  •  t 

McCullocb  estnnates  the  total  product  of  sugar  annually  to  be 
M)8,000  tons,  say  1,143,000^000  pounds.  The 'average  product  of 
Louisiana  is  about  70,000  hogsheads,  or  70,000,000  pounds,  or  a  frac- 
tion undei^six  and  a  fifth  ot  the  whoTe  produet'.  Yet  trifling  as  this 
appears  to  be^  an  early  winter  at  the  el^se  of  1835  having  reduced  the 
erop  of  Louisiana  to  25,000  hojgsheads,  prices  for  1836  immediately 
advanced*  from  five  to  six  cents,  the  usual  price  in  New-Orleans,  to  11 
cotets ;  and  in  Cuba,  where  the  crop  had  oeen  a  large  one,  from  4  and 
4§  etnti  to  ^i  and  7  cents! !  and  the  importations  of  foreign  svgars 
into  the  United  -States  that*  year  ambunted  to  f  I2,fll4,718  !  1  say 
$5,708,093  more  than,  any  previous  year,  fot  which  the  people  had  to 
phy  specio^  for  tbe  extra  import  from  the  West  Indies  coula  not  have 
created  tb^re  an  extra  demand  for  our  provisions  ;  and  provisions  are 
very  nearly  the  only  articles  taken  in  exchanfj^e  for  the  coffee  and  su- 
gar we  import.  The  season  froni  1836  to  1837  was  favorable  to 
Louisiana;'  an  average  crop  was  produced,  and  again  prices  receded 
to  5  to  6  centi  in  New-Orleans,  and  in  Cuba. to  3}  to  4  cents;  and 
our  imports  frbm  foreign  countries  fell  short  of  the  pteviouft  year 
$5,311,512,  the  difference  being  supplied  by  our  own  labor. 

Again,  I  repeat,  what '  do  you  say  to  all  this,  anti-tariff  advocates  t 
It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  paper,  that,  per  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  short  supply  of  954,286  cwt ,  compared  to  the 
ordinary  supply  of  4,18^964  cwt.,  required  for  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain,  advanced  prices  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent ;  and  it 
is  now  seen  that  a  short  supply  of  about  45,000  hogsheads,  compared 
to  ther  ordinary  crops  of  Louisiana,  advanced  prices  iti  Havana  about 
sixty  per  cent.,  ana  in  the  United  States,  for  CouTsiana  sugars,  about 
one  hundred  per  cent !  1  and  that,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  to  export  $5,3ll,512'of  specie  to  pay  for  the 
sugars  required.  ^  .      ■  ^  ^ 

These  are  not  idle  theorizes  but  facta,  for  tlie  m'e^t^tion  of  legislators. 

The  planters  of  Louisiana,  under  tl|e  faith  of  t^e  protection  gran* 
tod  to  home  labor  in  1816,  and  relying  upon  a  continuation  of  the  same 
rate  of  duties,  so  long  as  it  was  necei^aary  to  raise  revenue  through 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  gradually  invested  large  amounts  in 
the  eulture  o^  the  sugar  cane.  In  1828,  the  number* of  estiites,  tken 
Bumberioff  308,  was  increased  to  698,  which  required  a  further 
outlay  of  #16,009,000;'  making, a.  total . outlay,  of  upwards  of 
$50,000,000.  In  1832«. the.  quantity  of  &reign.sugac8  required  fbr  our 
home  consumption^ .  was  reduced  to  a  .little  less .  than  S3,000,000 ;  a 
few  years  more»  and  LouisiaAl^  could  Jiave  JbfliBA  .ajiile.to  supply  the 
Union  with  the  whQl6  quantity,  requisad  £>r.home  consunipttton  j  but 
England,  ever  jealous  of  ofix  pvosp^rity,  waa  at  work,  and  the  com- 
promise bill  came  upon  the  poor  sugar  planter  as  a  clap  of  thunder. 
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And  what  has  been  the  effect  T  One  Irandred  and  fifly-BUfr  sugar  estates 
have  already  been  turned  into  rice  and  cotton  fieldsn  and  the  country 
is  now  piling  nearly  $4,000,000  more  for  foreign  sugars  per  an- 
num. Let  the  work  of  destruetien,  contemplated  by  those  who  con- 
sidered our  glorious  Union  a  secondary  condition  compared  to  the 
attainment  of  theif  end,  be  carried  into  full  effect,  and  the  consumers 
of  sugars,  and  the  cotton  aji4  rice  planters,  -will  be  made  to  suirer  with 
a  vengeance  for  the  madness  of  our  theorists.  The  moment  we  be- 
come dependent  upon  the  West  Indies  for  0ur  sugars,  we  shall  have 
to  submit  to  the  old  prices  of  II  and  12  cents,  and  to  export  12  to 
$15,000,000,  if  not  mora,  to  pay  for  the  aame ;  and  who  can  predict  the 
decline  in  the  {fice  of  cotton  a»d  rice,  by  the  transfer  from  the  cul- 
ture of  the  suffar  cane  to  that  of  these  two  articlas  of  40,000  hands 
now  ezi^loyed  in  the  0ugar  busineas  ?  There  is,  however^  no  ac- 
counting for  the  folly  of  men.  A  representative  of  Louisiana  m 
Congress,  was  seen,  during  the  last  session,  to  vote  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  foreign  sugars ;  vnd^that  at  tkt  ve$iy  moMent  uhen,  in  Che 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Spain,  a  proposal  teas  pending  for  the.  clos- 
ing of  the  Cuba  and  Porto  JRico  ports  against  the  admission  of  our 
flow,  which  now  pays  a  duty  in  those  Islands  of  more  thaw  cent  per 
cent,  over  its  cost  of  production — say  $11  £0  per  barrel.  ■ 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  culture  of  the  cane  was  not  ooli- 
genial  to  Louisiana ;  this  is  altogether  an  error.  Our  crops  are  fully 
as  regular  as  in  any  part  of  the  West  Indies.  If  we  have  to  eon- 
tend  against  early  winters,  the  droughts  so  common  in  those  islands 
are  equally  fatal  to  the  cane.  On  an  average,  the  Cuba  planter  pro- 
duces ^ix  hogsheads^  sugar $D  each  working  hand.  There  is  not  a 
well  managed  plantation  in  Louisiana,  that  does  not  yield,  on  an  ave- 
rage, an  equal  number  of  hogsheads  to  each  hand.  The  g^eat  ad- 
vantage of  tfhe  Cuba  over  the  Louisiana  planter,  is  not,  as  generally 
believed,  in  the  elimate,  but  in  the  difference  of  value  of  his  hands,  and 
of  expenses  to  support  them.  In  Louisiana,  a  good  field  hand  is 
worth  $1,000,  and  is  provided  with  two  meals  of  beef  or  pork  per 
day  throughout  the  yearf  besides  com,  whiskey,  tobaceo,  and  two 
9uit»of  clothes  per  annum,  the  cost  of  all  which  is  about  $75  on  a  well 
regulated  plantation.  In  Cuba,  a  good  field  hand  only  costs  $400, 
requires  little  or  no  clothing,  and  lives  chiefly  on 'root3  and  bananas, 
which  are  of  a* spontaneous  |rowtfa.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  su- 
gar cannot  be  produced  in  Loulfiiana))elow  five  cents,  whilst  4  cents  is 
said  to  be  about-  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba.  Indeed*  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  reduction  in  the  duty  o»  foteign  sugars  has  hn^m 
a  bounty  to  slave  trader*.  Let  the  slave  trade  be  effectually  put 
down,  and  dien  Loatsiana  sugars  will  require  little  or  no  jirotection  ; 
but  until  then  !t  is  neededf  and  whether  ^cofisidered  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  or  as  a  matter  of  l^heer  justice  to  Louibfana,  it  cannot 
be  refused  without  gross  injusti<^ 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  party  feelings  could  be  made  to  yield  to 
patriotism;  if  represeatativeQ  could  open  their ;eyes  to  all*  the  evils 
grown  out  of  our  f^ds,  to  the  shattered  9ondition/>f  our  constitution, 
to  the  disgrace  attached  to  the  American  name  ftroughout  the  world — 
if  they  could  see  how  high  w«  once  stood  among  the- nations  of  the 
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earth,  bow  low  we  now  stand !  if,  in  fine,  in  presence  of  calamities 
so  great,  they  couM  be  made  to  reflect  that  a  trust  has  been  placed  in 
their  hands,  awiul,  if  betrayed — ^partaking  almost  of  divittity,  if  faitb* 
fully  and  nobly  fulfilled — a  nation* »  welfare  ! — ^they  would  soon  arrive 
at  the  conviction — 

1st.  That  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  tarifi*  we  owe  our  etnanoi* 
pation  from  foreign  dependence,  which  is  freedom.    . 

2d.  That  as  a  revenue  is  to  be  raised  to  carry  on  our  government, 
the  general  welfare  of  tho  Union  requires  that  such  revenue  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  aflbrd  encouragement  to  our  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  that  our  labor  may  not  be  debased  by  foreign  labor. 

3d.  That  by  protecting  our  sugars  against  debasement  by  foreign 
sugars,  we  not  only  protect  that  branch  of  industry,  but  also  cotton, 
rice,  and  all  other  agricultural  products  that  can  be  raised  in  the 
southern  states  ;  by  the  simple  reason  that,  should  the  want  of  effec* 
tual  protection  compel  our  sugar  planters  to  abandon  the  cnlture  of 
the  cane,  the  40,000  liands  now  employed  by  them  would  carry  de- 
preciation in  cotton,  rice,  or  any  other  agricultural  product,  by  excess 
of  production,  whilst  the  Union  would  he  placing  itself  again  on  the 
dependence  of  foreign  countries  for  a  necessary'  of  life  already  re* 
quiring  thirteen  to  fourteen  millions  dollars  per  annum.  That  effectual 
protection,  on  the  contrary,  so  that  5  per  cent,  might  be  reasonably 
depended  upon  for  sugars,  would  soon  enable  the  planters  of  Louisi- 
ana to  increase  the  culture  of  the  cane,  to  the  full  annual  demand  of 
the  country — say  about  260,000,000  of  pounds-— which  would  re- 
quire 60,000  hands  more,  at  least ;  who  being  supplied  by  the  pri>* 
ducers  of  cotton,  or  any  other  product^  would  reduce  the  excess  of 
production  in  the  latter  articles,  and  advance  their. value  accord- 
ingly. 

4th.  That  in  fine,  there  is  not  a  branch  of  industry  in  our  country 
which  is  not* directly  or  indirectly  benefitted  by  a  tariff  judiciously 
laid  ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  cf  such  benefit  is  derived  by 
our  own  operatives  and  laborers. 

CtmcluMian.  A  few  queries  having  been  put  to  the  author  of  this 
paper,  on  the  workings  of  the  tariff^  and  other  points  connected  with 
it,  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  giving  them  publicity,  together  with 
his  answers,  which  come  as  a  conclusion  of  the  subject  he  has  attemp- 
ted to  treat : 

Query  1.  *' What  are  th^  advantages  of  specific  duties  1 

In  a  moral  and  constitutional  point  of  view,  they  are  incalculable  ; 
there  is  not  an  article  of  traffic  which  cannot  be  brought  to  a  fixed 
rule,  as  to  quality,  capacity,  or  value,  ascertainable  on  every  point,  so 
as  to  work  with  uniformity.  Duties  being  made  specific,- fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  importers  is  efibctually  checked,  and  utiiibrmity  in  the  law 
can  be  secured.  Duties  ad  valorem,  on  the  oath  of  importers,  are 
uniform  in  their  operation,  and  open  such  a  door  to  fraud,  that  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  more  perjuries  are  committed  in  one  day  in  our  customs, 
than  in  all  our  courts  of  justice  throughout  the  Union  in  one  year. 
It  must  be  a  well  kuown  fact  to  the  treasury,  that  the  very  same  goods 
are  entered  in  differt^nt  ports  at  different  prices.  It  was  a  common 
practice  in  Manchester,  seme  years  ago,  to  invoice  ad  valorem  goods 
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at  two  thirds  of  their  value,  for  aoma  uf  our  cutloins ;  an  addition  of 
50  per  cent,  indicated  the  real  cost  to  the  importer.     New- York  is 
much  more  indebted  to  the  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  local  partiality  of 
its  revenue  officers  for  its  heavy  import  trade,  than  to  its  geographi- 
cal position. 
Query  2.  "  What  are  the  advantages  o£  ca#h  duties  1" 
Cash  duties  will  most  effectually  check  over-trading,  by  putting  a 
stop  to  excessive  importations,  made,  not  with  a  view  to  a  legitimate 
profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  suiplus  production,  which 
being  sold  without  reference  to  its  gost,  works  the  debasement  of  our 
own  labor,  or  of  raising  a  capital  out  of  the  credit  granted  on  the  du« 
ties ;  a  system  fraught  with  danger,  and  which  must  ever  keep  any  com- 
mercial community  following  it  in   a  feverish   condition;  to   this 
cause,  mainly,  may  be  attributed  the  fluctuations  in  our  exchanges. 
Query  3*  '*  What  duty  should  be  laid  on  foreign  sugars  V* 

Three  cents  on  Muscovadoes,  and  others  in  proportion.  And  this 
cannot  be  considered  unreasonable,  when  it  is  observed,  that  by  the 
compromise  bill,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  on  a  valuation  of  thirty- 
five  cents  per  square  yard,  is  now  charged  on  all  cotton  goods,  thus 
excluding  most  completely  from  our  marldets  all  low  goods,  which 
form  the  three-fourths  of  our  cotton  manufactures ;  for  instance, 
sheetings  of  the  value  of  5d,  in  Manchester,  per  square  yard,  are 
equal  to  the  same  ^oods  manufactured  in  Lowell  for  ten  and  eleven 
cenis ;  on  such  goods  the  di|ty  is  eight  and  three-fourths  cents !  Our 
flour,  in  Havana,  as  before  said,  pays  a  duty  of  eleven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  barrel.  - 

Remarks. — ^By  cash  duties,  is  meant  duties  on  the  delivery  of  the 
goods.  Should  the  cash  system  be  adopted,,  the  warehousing  system 
should  be  at  1^  same  time  established,  and  three  years  be  granted  to 
the  importers  ta  dispose  6f  their  goods  ;  the  trade  of  the  country 
would  soon  conform  itself  to  this  regulation,  as  in  Havana,  England, 
France,  and  other  places,  and  then  duties  would  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers of  the  goods  as  wanted,  which  would  greatly  tend  to  a  return 
to  legitima[te  business.  Aiid  as  to  the  revenue,  the  falling  off  could 
only  be  temporary,  and  of  a*  short  duration,  when  it  would  assume  a 
regularity  heretofore  unknown ;  and  all  goods  being  brought  to  the 
public  stores,  and  examined  as  delivered,  a  stop  would  be  effectually 
put  to  frauds,  which  have  of  late  years  deprived' the  government  of 
sums  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  its  pre- 
sent debt. 

The  people  should  be  protected  against  their  own  folly,  by  taxation 
on  all  articles  of  luxury ;  and,  in  re-modelling  the  tariff,  the  following 
inquiries  should  be  maffe  : 

Ist.  What  are  articles  of  luxury  1 

3d.  What  are  the  articles  competing  with  our  home  mietnufactiirea 
and  agriculture  t  «      - 

3d.  What  are  the  rates  of  duty  required  to  insure  a  remunerating 
price  tothe  manufacturer  and  agriculturist,  guarding  the  consumer  at 
the  same  tini«  against  artificial  prices  t 

A  Ugnff'  b«aed  ujioa  «»ch  principles,  it  is  believed,  would  soon  re- 
store iiarnftmy  and  confidence  in  the  nation. 

Nsw-OiULBANs,  2st  December,  1841. 
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8XBTCH  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

For  the  following  interesting  sketch  of  California,  we  are  indebted  to 
Alfred  Rol:|insoii,  1^.,  of  this  City,  author  of  a  very  popular  work  called 
"  Life  in  California,"  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,' 
Broadway.  Mr.  Robinson  resided  a  considerable  time  in  that  country, 
was  a  close  observer,  and  both  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  in  this 
little  sketch,  has  spread  before  his  fellow  citizens  an  amusing  and  in- 
structive account  of  a  part  of  the  Western  Continent,  which  is  increas- 
ingly attracting  public  attention. 


The  extensive  tract  of  country  comprised  under  this  name,  C(»isti- 
tutes,  at  present^  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  was  once  included 
in  the  Vice-royalty  of  New  Spain.  It  extends  from  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
along  the  border  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  forty  second  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  California, 
the  River  Colorado,  and  the  Indian  territory. 

La  Vieja,  or  Old  California,  was  discovered  in  1534,  by  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  by  Hernan  Cwtes.  It  consisted  of  two  ships,  commanded 
by  Hernando  Grigalba  and  Diego  Bercerra  de  Mendoza,  who  being 
separated  during  the  first  night  of  their  voyage  were  unable  to  prosecute 
their  discoveries  together.  Senor  Grigalba,  after  navigating  three 
hundred  leagues  north  of  Tehuantepec,  made  land  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  California  and  returned  to  New  Spain.  Bercerra,  less 
fortunate,  was  murdered  by  Qrtun  Jimenex,  his  pilot,  who  took  the  lead 
of  a  mutinous  faction  on  board,  and  fearing  the  wrath  of  Cortes,  con- 
tinued his  voyage  in  search  of  other  land.  Arriving  at  a  place  called 
afterwards  La  jBahia  de  Santa  Cruz,  he  landed  and  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  in  which  conflict  he  and  twenty  ethers  perished  ,*  thus  re- 
ceiving the  just  penalty  of  their  wickedness.  The  crew  returned  to 
New  Spain  with  the  ship,  and  reported  favprably  of  their  discoveries, 
which  determined  Cortes  to  superintend  in  person  another  expedition, 
wherein  he  ascertained  that  California  was  not  an  island  as  had  been 
supposed.  Other  subsequent  attempts  to  explore  the  country  were  made 
by  the  Viceroys  of  New  Spain,  but  no  important  effort  for  its  settlement 
took  place  until  the  years  1596  and  1602.  The  method  of  colonization 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  by  establishing  missionary  posts,  and  in  converting 
the  Indians  to  Christianity,  whom  they  located  at  the  various  points  of 
their  religious  conquests.  In  this  performance  the  primitive  fathers 
suffered  many  trials,  and  in  many  instances  martyrdom.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, their  hopes  were  at  length  realized,  and  they  triumphantly 
beheld  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country  to  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

Alta,^  or  Upper  California,  was  first  visited  by  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo, 
a  Portuguese,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Viceroy  Senor  Don  Antonio 
Mendoza.  Cabrillo  set  sail  on  a  voyage  to  the  north  on  the  27th  June, 
1542,  and  anchored  at  most  of  the  ports  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
forty-fourth  degree  of  latitude  ;  but  no  particular  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  settling  and  colonizing  the  country,  until  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Lower  California,  in  1767.  The  year  following,  it  was 
resolved  on  by  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  when  Father  Junipero  Serra 
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receir^d  the  appointmeiit  of  missionary  president.  Sixteen  brothers  of 
the  same  order  accompanied  Father  Junipero,  some  of  whom  were 
destined  to  replace  the  Jesuits  in  Lower  California.  This  holy  brother- 
hood sailed  from  San  Bias  on  the  12^th  March,  1768,  and  arriving  at  San 
Diego  some  time  in  May,  1769,  they  commenced  their  i^Kwtolic  labora 
The  great  length  of  time  intervening  from  the  date  of  their  departoie 
until  that  of  their  arrival  in  Alta  Cdifornia,  was  partially  occupied  at 
the  port  of  Loreto.  A  military  force,  under  the  command  of  Don  Gaspar 
de  Portala,  was  sent  for  the  protectiqp  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  same 
plan  of  colonization  and  government  was  observed  as  in  the  colonization 
of  Lower  California.  During  the  administration  of  Father  Junipero, 
which  continued  until  his  death,  in  1762,  there  were  established  eight 
missions,  and  afterwards  under  other  management  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  twenty  one.  As  these  religious  institutions  flourished,  the 
directors  of  them  were  occasionally  succoured  by  remittances  from  the 
Spanish  government,  and  important  donations  were  made,  and  numerous 
estates  were  "bequeathed  in  lands  and  houses,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
missions,  which  were  held  as  a  fund,  known  in  Mexico  as  La  Fonda 
Piadosa  de  Caiifomia,  'This  fund  was  managed  by  the  Convent  of 
San  Fernando,  and  the  proceeds,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  the  mission- 
ariesy  to  whom  were  assigned  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  were  remitted  annually  to  California. 

The  prevailing. style  of  architecture  observed  in  erecting  the  missionary 
establishments,  has  been  faithfully  described  in  a  work  entitled  "  Life 
in  California,"  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  or  in  what  manner 
they  were  conducted  in  the  administration  of  their  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  government.  The  domains  were  always  extensive— often  from 
twenty  to  thirty  square  leagues,  and  divided  out  into  separate  farms  for 
domesticating  cattle  and  for  cultivation.  The  control  over  those  estates 
and  the  principal  establishments  was  efiected  by  a  few  soldiers  and  a 
sergeant,  who  were  subject  to  the  friars,  and  whose  quartel  or  barracks 
were  immediately  opposite  the  front  entrance.  The  Indians  were  taught 
many  trades,  and  a  variety  of  things  proved  their  progress  in  the  arts. 
They  manufactulred  blankets,  carpeting,  and  a  coarse  fabric  of  woollen 
for  clothing ;  they  also  made  hats,  shoes,  and  other  necessary  articles. 
Notwithstanding  their  immense  resources  at  home,  they  were  yearly 
supplied  with  large  quantities  of  merchandise  by  foreign  vessels,  many 
of  their  establishments  making  purchases  to  the  amount  of  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  freely  distributed  among  the  Indians,  so 
that  they  were  clad,  most  of  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  priests,  rose  with  the  sun  and  went  toTmass, 
which  lasted  about  an  hour.  During  this  ceremony  the  breakfast  was 
prepared,  which  was  usually  their  favorite  atole  or  pottage,  with  boiled 
dried  meat.  Afler  breakfast  they  went  to  their  labors  either  in  the 
workshop  or  the  field.  At  noon  the  tolling  of  a  bell  announced  the 
hour  for  dinner,  when  the  Indians  quitted  their  work,  and  repaired  to 
receive  their  rations  as  at  breakfast  time.  After  dinner  they  returned 
to  their  work  until  the  evening  ceremony  of  prayer,  when  all  repaired 
to  the  church,  and  the  supper  of  atole  wound  up  the  performances  of 
the  day.  The  girls  and  widows  were  kept  in  sepa|||^  4llQms  while  at 
work  during  the  day,  and  at  night  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes  were 
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locked  up  separately ;  the  keys  being  delirered  always  to  the  missionary, 
who  severely  chastised  any  breach  of  this  custom  when  detected.  Thus 
the  Indians  were  happy,  and  venerated  the  men  who  had  made  them' so. 

The  imihense  herds  and  flocks  belonging  to  the  missionaries  yearly 
increased  their  resources,  and  they  became  of  important  account  to 
the  government,  inasmuch  as  it  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  them. 
At  many  of  the  establishments  I  saw  accounts  against  the  government 
amounting  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  many  large 
amounts  owed  by  individuals,  who  were  never  expected  to  pay  theoL 
This  did  not,  however,  afiect  the  missions  nor  weaken  them  in  the 
least,  for  their  possessions  were  continually  increasing,  and  they  were 
prosperous  indeed.  But  alas  I  this  state  of  things  exists  no  longer. 
Since  1834  the  priests  have  been  deprived  of  their  property,  and  the 
missions  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  under  the  scandalous  administra> 
tion  of  certain  hirelings  of  the  gov^nment.  The  following  returns  of 
1834  and  1842,  may  1^  interesting  : 

*'  1.  In  1834  the  Indian  population  of  the  21  missions  amounted  to 
30,650 ;  in  1842,  to  4,450. 

''2.  In  the  former  year  the  number  of  horded  cattle  was  424,000 ;  in 
ihe  latter,  28,220. 

**  3.  At  the  same  period  the  number  of  sheep,  goats  and  pigs,  was 
321,500  ;  at  the  latter,  31^600. 

**  4.  In  1834,  the  number  of  horses,  asses,  mules,  dz>c.,  was  €2,500  ; 
in  1842,  it  was  3,800. 

"  5.  The  produce  in  com,  d&c.  has  decreased  in  a  ranch  greater 
proportion — ^that  of  70  to  4,'' 

These  facts  wUl  prove  the  blind  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
in  its  imprudent  measures  for  secularizing  the  missions,  which  have 
caused  such  results,  and  the  return  of  the  Indians  to  their-old  customs 
HI  the  mountains. 

For  several  years  after  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Mexico  in  1822, 
the  white  population  of  California  was  very  limited,  and  could  not  have 
exceeded  four  thousand.  At  the  different  Presidios  certain  officers 
were  appointed  to  receive  such  duties  as  might  be  obtained  from  any 
vessels  arriving  in  their  respective  districts ;  and  in  this  way  the  gov- 
ernment received  a  small  revenue,  by  imposing  a  trifling  per  centage  on 
the  value  of  the  goods  sold.  The  same  practice  continued  till  1828, 
when  Don  Jose  Maria  de  Eachandia  was  named  commandant-general, 
who  placed  a  cdlector  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  other  sub^dinate 
officers  at  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  Mexican  tariflf  was  now 
introduced,  and  the  general  government,  to  encourage  the  settlement  of 
the  Californias,  awarded  that  two-fifths  of  the  duties  established,  should 
be  deducted  on  all  goods  landed  in  that  coitntry  of  foreign  importation. 
This  regulation,  however,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  importer  is  now 
obliged  to  pay  the  ftiU  extent  of  the  tariff  rate,  which  on  some  articles 
amounts  to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  their  first  cost. 

The  nett  amount  of  revenue  seldom  exceeded,  in  any  year,  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  so  that  when  a  deficiency  took  place,  to  supply 
the  expenditures  of  government,  it  had  been  usual  to  call  upon  the  mis- 
sions  for  aid.  Mexico  would  have  had  to  have  remitted  annually,  if  it  had 
paid  its  debts  and  its  soidiers,  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
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the  exchequer  fell  shorty  to  defray  the  actaal  expenses  of  the  country. 
This  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  important  standing  which  the 
missions  held  towards  sustaining  the  government,  and  hdw  enfeebled  it 
must  have  become  since  their  ruin. 

Since  1896,  when  the  Oalifornians  drove  out  the  Mexicans,  the 
^ouBtry  has  undergone  many  changes.  Numbers  x>f  new  farms  have 
been  created  by  the  division  of  the  mission  estates,  and  hundreds  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are  scattered  over  the  extent  of  their 
domains.  There  were  very  few  farmers  previous  to  1890,  whose  ac- 
tual possessions  of  horned  cattle  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand. 
In  1842,  there  were  no  less  than  ninety-two  rancheros  located  between 
Ibe  ports  of  San  Diego  and  San  Luis  Obispa  These  persons  posses- 
sing, on  an  av^age,  one  thousand  bullocks  each,  making  an  aggregate 
of  ninety-two  thousand.  From  San  Luis  Obispo  towards  the  norA, 
the  farms  are  more  numerous,  and  may  be  supposed  to  contain  treble 
the  number  of -cattle  contained  sbuthward  of  that  point;  so-we  may 
safely  estimate  the  whole  number  of  horned  cattle  held  by  individuals 
in  the  whole  country,  at  four  hundred  thousand. 

The  yearly  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  seldom  exceeded  fifty  thousand, 
which  left  a  large  increase ;  so  that,  with  care  and  attention,  in  a  very 
short  time  the  number  must  overreach  that  ever  held  by  the  missions, 
even  in  their  most  flourishing  condition.  The  value  of  the  hides  and 
tallow  derived  from  these  annual  slaughters,  may  be  estimated  at  three 
hundred  and  seven ty'-t wo  thousand  dollars.  These  two  commodities, 
with  the  exception  of  some  beaver,  sea  otter,  and  other  furs,  comprise 
the  most  important  part  of  their  exportations,  which,  in  addition,  would 
augment  the  value  of  exports  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  greater  portion  of  these  items  find  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  either  direct  or  via  Sandwich  Islands  or  Lima ;  the  Yankees 
being  the  principal  participants  in  the  trade  with  California. 

Na  mercantile  houses  of  any  importance  are  yet  established  in  the 
country,  owing  to  the  impolitic  advantages  given  to  foreign  navigatimi, 
which  permit  the  coasting  trade,  and  give  license  for  the  disposal  of 
merchandize  without  restriction  as  to  quantity.  Hence  each  vessel 
becomes  a  moving  warehouse,  which  is  disputched  about,  from  port  to 
port,  according  to  the  demand  for  their  merchandize ;  and  no  one  thinks 
of  buying  anting  on  shore,  while  these  floating  conveniences  are  at 
hand.  As  it  may  be  supposed,  this  method  of  non-protection  to  home 
trade,  is  of  serious  injury  to  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the 
introduction  of  capitalists,  and  the  establishment  of  them  on  shore. 
!rhis  detriment  to  Uie  prosperity  of  California,  however,  is  not  unknown 
to  its  government,  and  it  has  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
regulate  and  reform  the  system.  Weak  and  unstable  in  thetr  govern- 
ment, the  Californians  have  ever  wavered  firom  their  decrees,  and  though 
certain  restrictions  have  been  levied  again  and  again  upon  foreign  com- 
merce, they  seldom  continued  long  enough  to  give  any  encouragement. 
This  has  been  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  and  the  lack  of 
means  possessed  by  government  to  support  itself  without  the  aid  of 
foreign  commerce,  which  is  the  only  source  of  revenue  whereby  it  is 
sustained.  A  reform  can  only  be  effected  by  shutting  the  ports,  and 
trnposing  a  dkect  tax  upon  indJTidual  property^  which  to  accomplish 
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the  government  has  not  ^sufficient  force ;  and  for  that  reason  California 
must  ranain  as  it  is,  subject  to  a  thousand  changes,  until  some  other 
and  more  elevated  power  shall  rule  its  destinj.  In  the  small  villages 
almost  every  house  is  a  place  for  retailing  merchandize ;  and  during 
the  harvest  for  grapes,  while  distilling  aguardienie,  all  of  them  become 
grog-shops,  and  serve  out  destruction  to  the  Indians,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal consumers. 

Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  become  an  important 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  aloiost  every  inhabitant  of  any  note  in  the 
town  of  los  Angles  has  his  vineyard.  No  particular  attention  was 
drawn  to  its  culture  to  any  extent,  until  Monsieur  Louis  Vigne,  a  native 
of  France,  successfully  undertook  the  management  of  a  partially  aban- 
doned vineyard,  which  he  purchased  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Mons.  Vigne  emigrated  tb  California  in  1834,  and  six  years  afterwards, 
when  desirous  of  leaving  the  country^  he  was  willing  to  make  a  sacrt- 
Jice,  and  offered  his  estate  for  sale  fbr  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  soil,  he  says,  for  this  kind  of  culture,  is  not  surpassed  any- 
where ;  and  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  ef  his  own  country.  Nothing 
is  wai^t^d  but  intelligeni  persons  to  make  wine  of  an  excellent  quality, 
which  would  readily  find  a  market  in  Mexico,  and  the  neighboring 
countries  where  the  vine  is  not  cultivated. 

The  clhnale  is  well  adapted  to  the  olive,  which  is  quite  abundant, 
and  wheft  well-prepared,  not  injferior  to  that  of  Europe.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  rice  may  be  raised,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  thrive  to 
perfection.  The  natives  understand  well  enough  the  art  of  cultivating 
tilem^  but  are  loo  indolent  to  pay  that  strict  attention  which  they  require. 
Many  kinds  of  firoit  are  produced  in  th^r  gardens,  such*  as  apples^ 
feaiBi  peaches,  plums,  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  pomegranates,  figs,  6lc^, 
and  in  fact,  every  attempt  towards  agriculture  has  sueceeded. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the 
plains,  and  hills  are  vari^ated  with  flowers,  and  the  whole  country  he- 
comas  a  garden.  It  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  sights  imaginable  to 
look  upon  its  extensive  prairies,  carpeted,  as  they  are,  with  millions  of 
beautiful  and  iiragrant  blossofns ;  so  arranged  in  nature^s  grand  kaleid- 
eSQope  as  to  call  forth  adrairatioB  from  the  beholder,  and  his  reverence 
and  love  for  the  great  author  of  such  magnificence.  The  air  ,become8 
perfumed  with  their  sweetness,  and  as  the  heavy  tramp  of  die  traveller's 
steed  presses  upon  them,  an  exquisite  fragrance  rises,  which  is  borne 
away  by  the  winds  to  the  hills  and  mountains,  to  mingle  with  the 
sweets  which  they  exhale.  Indeed,  there  is  more  loveliness  and  beauty 
in  such  a  scene,  than  my  humble  self  can  delineate.  I  recollect  a  spot 
in  the  rear  of  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  where  the  flowers  are  of  so 
rich  a  Vermillion,  as  to  be  seen  distinctly  fi'om  the  ship's  place  of  an- 
chorage at  San  Pedro,  fi'om  whence  they  appear  like  a  velvet  covering 
to  the  earth.  This  is  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles,  and  it  may  seem  to 
the  reader  almost  ii^redible ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  truth,  and  may  be 
witnessed,  ytmr  after  year,  without  any  decrease  in  beauty. 

The  hills  and  the  woods  abound  with  many  kinds  of  wild  firuits, 
among  which  are  gooseberries,  blackberries,  whortleberries  and  straw- 
berries. The  latter  vary  in  their  appeanmce  and  flavor  according  to 
their  locality ;  those  fgtund  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  facing 
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inferior  in  size,  bat  sweeter^  Ra^berriefl  are  aleo  to  be  met  with,  in 
quality  equal  to  the  English  ones ;  but  the  most  abundant  of  all  is  the 
wufra  or  Uackberry. 

The  soil  of  California  is  rich,  and  aided  by  the  mild  temperature  of 
its  climate,  extremely  pcoductive  for  all  kinds  of  grain ;  admitting  of 
two  crops  in  one  season.  From  the  parallel  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
northward,  the  highlands  are  topped  wi^  (Vines,  while  the  green  plains 
beyottd  them  are  plentifully  supplied  with  oak ;  the  former,  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  with  long  cones 
banging  from  their  branches,  containing  pinanes  or  seeds,  which  are 
collected  by  the  Indians  at  their  proper  season,  and  beconvi  an  important 
article  of  tBeir  food.  Other  classecr  of  trees  are  found  in  the  forests,  of 
which  the  ash,  beach  and  maple,  comprise  the  greater  portion. 

The  feature  of  the  mountains  extending  through  California  gives  a 
dreary  aspect  to  the  country,  till  arriving  near  the  confines  of  Monterey, 
where  they  are  wooded,  and  less  accoManied  witl)^ volcanic  appearances. 
Their  average  height  is  about  twenty-two  hundred  feet,  rising  in  some 
places  almost  directly  jrom  tiie  sea,  so  «s  to  leave  ^ut  a  narrow  strip 
between  them  and  the  beach.  The  wpods  aif  abundant  In  wild  game, 
and  the  rivers  and  bays  supply  the  inhabitants  witll  fish  of  many  kmds. 

California,  vfewed  as  a  maritime  static,  has  not  its  equal  on  the  whole 
western  coast  of  America.  Her  principal  ports,  which  are  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego,  afford  the  most  secure  anchorage  for  the 
largest  fleets,  with  facilities  for  establishing  wharves,  docks  and  arsenals. 
The  former  harbor  is  so  situated  as  to  require  but  little  labor  to  make  it 
<me  of  the  strongest  fortified  places  in  the  world ;  for  the  rocky  cliffs 
which  form  its  narrow  entrance,  combined  with  o^Ber  prominent  loca- 
tions vrithin,  seem  as  if  intended  by  nature  for  defence.  Thete  are 
numerous  small  Islands  scattered  about  the  bay,  and  one  of  them  aff:>rd8 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  convenient  locations  for  heaving 
out  vessels  for  coppering  or  for  repairs.  .  The  Blossom,  a  -British  sloop 
of  war,  was  grounded  here  some  years  ago  and  thoroughly"  overhauled. 
A  harbor  possessing  such'  advantages,  mast,  cur  oo^t  to,'  attract  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Government ;  and  if  the  importance  of  her 
commercial  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  requires  a  place  of  shelter  for 
her  thousands  of  vessels,  which  are  yearly  floating  upon  those  waters, 
theB  let  San  Frmidsco  be  the  one,  in  preference  to  any  other  port ! 
How  can  it  be  acquired,  will  be  the  inquiiy,  or  negotiated  for,  while  we 
are,  as  it  were,  waging  war  against  Mexico,  thus  shutting  out  all  means 
for  negotiation  ?  My  answer  is,  that  California  will  negotiate  for  herself 
soon,  and  perhaps  ere  now  she  has  dared  to  proclaim  her  faidependence, 
and  may  be  at  this  moment  prepared  for  any  arrangement  with  the 
United  States.  Let  our  government  look  to  this  important  issue,  and 
secure,  if  possible,  such  an  acquisition  as  Seen  Francisco  would  become 
to  our  glorious  republic. 

Gold  and  silver  mines  have  been  found  in  California,'  from  which 
considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  been  obtained  ;  and  recently, 
during  the  present  year,  one  of  quicksilver  fias  heen  discovered.  The 
lost  is  now  worked  on  a  small  scale,  and  produces  one  sixth  of  metal 
from  the  ore.  Any  quantity  of  popper  ore  can  be  had  in  the  Bay  of 
Todas  Santos,  which  requires  skilful  miners  only  to  make  it  profit- 
able. 
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The  arrival  of  Captain  Freemont  in  California,  must  soon  eanse  a 
vast  change  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  perhaps,  ere  long, 
our  enterprising  Yankees  will  be  flocking  there  in  thousands  with 
team  loads  of  merchand  ise.  The  captain  has  discbvered  a  route 
which  is  eight  hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  oce  formerly  trav- 
elled by  our  hunting  parties,  and  the  whple  distance  through  has  nctt 
the  slightest  obstruction  for  i^hicles. 

As  statistical  information  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  periodical,  I 
wm  induced  to  annex  some  extracts  from  returns  kindly  nimished  me 
by  our  Consul  at  Monterey,  which  will  serve  to  denote  the  extent  of 
Its  present  commerce,  and  I  trust  prove  interesting  to  its  readers. 


Review  of  the  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Shrmngj  entered  at  ike  Port  of  Monterey, 
Calif omia^  for  the  year  euMng  December  31*^,  1845. 

No. 

Nation. 

Crew. 

Tonnage. 

Designation    No. 

Class.     No. 

27 
18 

4 
8 
3 
8 

AmerifSan, 

Meaicui, 

£oglish, 

Germaiw 

French. 

Hsiwainian, 

482 

205 

66 

33 

75 

«4 

9,455 
8,62« 
966 
525 
756 
848 

Ships  of  war      5 
Whale  ships,      5 
llerchant  Bhips,48 

Hhipfl,     S3 
BariLt,     17 
Brigs,        8 
Schn.      10 

58 

« 

885 

14,650 

58 

58 

The  above  is  «xclosive  bf  crews  Snd  tannage  of  staipeof-wmr. 

ClassificaUon  of  ^Suties  received  at  th;  Custom  House  in  Monterey  during  the 

year  1844. 

•From  Msscietm  vessels,  coastwise  from  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan 5, 194  00 

From  American  vessels  from  the  United  States  and  Sandwich  Islands 69,325  00 

l^om  two  Russiant  one  ^teneht  and  one  Haiwainian  vessel. . . .^ 13,219  00 


f78,729  60 


Amount  of  Ihttiis  received  tit  the'  Custom  House  in  Monterey^  California,  from  1899 

to  1845  : 

1839 86.613  00 

1840... 72.308  60 

M41.-..- « 101,160  00 

1842 .^ 73,729  00 

1843 52,000  00 

1844 78,789  00 

1846 ., ^ 138,360  00 


$601,899  00 
Average  per  yeas, ^...85,985  00 
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SKX^rmo  TO  thx  pboobsm  or  MAKuwAcrumata  asTABusRHXim  nr  the  kaktkbm  btitbb. 

Th  the  Editor  of  the  National  Magazine, 

Dear  Sib  : — I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  some  of  the 
manu^turing  towns  to  the  eastward,  and  enclose  you  a  table  of  statis- 
tics* showing  the  extent  to  which  manufactures  are  carried  on,  which  at 
this  momentmay  prove  both  useful  and  interesting. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  can  imagine  the  beneficial  re- 
sults derived  from  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  without  a  visit 
to  the  places  in  which  they  are  located.  The^  advantages  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  number  directly  employed,  but  the  still  greater 
number  indirectly  supported  through  their  means.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  village  of  Somei'worth  Great  Falls,  in  New-Hampshire ;  its 
population  is  4000,  all  of  whom  are  dependent  on  the  mills  for  their 
sustenance,  although  but  1600  ate  adtually  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing. Again,  think  of  the  number  of  agricultural  hands  employed  to 
produce  sustenance  for  the  4000.  Then  there  is  the  intimate  con- 
nection existing  between  the  shipping  and  coasting  trade,  and  the 
manufacturing  interest.  Who  then  will  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
measure  which  litres  one,  will  materially  afiect  the  f others. 
However,  you  have  already  so  ably  sustained  these- TiewB,lhat  I  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them. 

At  Saco,  the  Laconia  Manufacturing  Company  have  completed  « 
mill  which  is  now  ready  to  receive  12,096  spindles  and  400 
looms,  which  will  giv«  employment  to  between  3  and  400  extrahands, 
and  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  another  of  the  same  size,  for  the 
same  company.  The  Water- Power  Company  erect  mills  and  fit  v^ 
machinery  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lock  and  Canal  Company 
at  Lowell. 

The  Cocheco  Company  are  now  building  another  mill  at  Dover,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  12,800  spindles  and  432  looms,  and  have  recently 
erected  a  printery  on  a  very  large  scale. 

The  mill  at  Salem  is  upwards  of  400  feet  loog  by  S§  widis,  and  ie 
the  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  Union.  It  is  to  be  worked  by  steam, 
and  has  been  built  under  the  superintendeQoe  of  General  James,  who 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  system,  he  having  first  intro^ 
duced  it  at  Newburyport,  at  which  place  I  was  made  acquainted  wi£h 
a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  in  its  n:vor,  namely,  that  in  the  Bartlett 
Mills,  one  engine  has  been  working  for  seven  years,  and  the  other  for 
five,  and  during  that  entire  period  the  mill  has  never  been  delayed 
one  day.  Can  Sie  same  assertion  be  made  respecting  any  mill  work- 
ed by  water  1 

The  nnll  at  Portsmouth,  when  completed,  will  take  the  lead  of  all 
the  centre  buildings  now  ready  to  receive  machinerv,  being  200  feet 
long  and  75  wide,  and  will  hold  24,000  spindles  and  400  looms.  It 
is  intended  to  add  two  wings,  each  of  which  will  be  150  feet  long, 
making  the  entire  length  500  feet. 

The  manufacture  to  be  carried  on  in  it  is  quite  new  in  this  eonn- 
try,  being  for  Jaconet  and  fancy  musBns,  and  fine  goods. 

Boston,  May  1,  1846.  Yours  truly,  T.  G.  B. 
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ZHTBRBSTXITQ     MBMaitAXmA 

ACOOMPANTING  THE  FOKBGOINQ  LSTTEft. 
MOUSELAINE  DE  LAINES. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article,  now  in  its  infancy  in  this  country, 
has  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  it  can  be  made  and 
sold  at  a  less  price  than  that  imported  from  Europe,  if  the  protec- 
tive duty  be  continued. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Manchester  mills,  with  a  capital  of  (1,000,000, 
have  recently  completed  in  Manchester,  New-Hampshire,  the  largest 
building  in  the  United  States,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  being  440 
feet  long,  and  about  65  feet  wide,  and  are  now  fitting  it  with  machinery 
capable  of  making  per  day  625  pieces  of  de  laine,  of  30  yards  each, 
and  when  completed,  can  turn  out  1000  pieces  per  day. 

The  fabric  to  be  made  will  consist  of  cotton  and  wool ;  of  the 
former,  they  will  consume  about  500,000  lbs.  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Of  wool,  about  1,000,000  lbs.  will  be  required. 

The  company  have  also  erected  a  printery,  capable  of  printing^ 
1000  pieces  per  day.  The  mill  and  print  works  will  go  into  imme* 
diate  operation,  and  will  give  employment  to  about  1400  hands. 

SILK  TRADE. 

The  annexed  returns  will  show  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  during  the  last  few  years' in  two  states  only. 

Towu.  In  leiS.  la  184S. 

Canton,  Massai^usetts. 1,144  lbs.  5,200  lbs. 

Boston, do 000  3,900 

Dedham,  ....  do 000  5,200 

South  Wobum,do 000  3,900 

Needham, do  , 000  1,300 

Northampton,  do 000  6,500 

Mansfield,  Connecticut, 3,120  13,420 

Willington, .  -  do 1,000  3,800 

Manchester, .  .do 000  2,600 

Windsor, do 000  1,300 

5,264  lbs.  47,120  lbs. 

Increase  in  manufacture  from  1842  to  1845,  41,856  lbs.,  or  nearly 
800  per  cent. ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  enormous  increase,  Mr. 
Walker  proposes  raising  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  and  lowering 
the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
completely  destroy  the  trade. 

FALL  BITEB  IRON  WORKS. 

As  very  many  of  our  readers  may  be  unaware  of  the  extent  to 
.which  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  carried  on  in  the  eastern  states,  we 
subjoin  a  statement,  showing  the  consumption  and  product  of  the  iron 
works  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 
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The  estlililisliineiit  compriBes, 

1  Rolling  Mill,  41S  feet  long,  by  lOO  feet  wide. 
1  Nail  Mill,  226  feet  long,  by  44  feet  wide. 
1  Foundry. 

4  doable  and  20  single  Furnaces. 
1  Air  and  2  Cupola  Furnaces. 
79  Nail  Machines. 

3  Steam  Engines  in  rolling-min^-200  horse  power. 
1     do  in   Nail   Mill— 90     do        do. 

1     do  in  Furnace,         30     do        do. 

The  annual  consumption  of  coal  is  17,050  tons. 
And  they  require  during  the  same  period, 
7,750  tons  pig  iron, 
5,580  tons  of  scrap  iron, 
620  tons  of  blooms  and  billetts. 
The  produce  of  which  i),  per  annum, 
100,750  casks  of  nails, 
1,550  tons  of  castings, 
6,200  tons  of  hoops,  round  and  square   iron,  band  iron,  &c,  and 
giving  employment  to  about  520  hands. 

The  gross  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  for  the  past  year  is 
about  $1,038,500. 

Colonel  Richard  Borden. is  the  aeent  and  director  of  this  extensive 
concern,  and  to  his  unceasing  exertion  and  ability  is  mainly  owing  its 
success. 

BOSTON  SUGAR  REFINERY. 
In  this  well-regulated  establishment,  upwards  of  8,000,000  lbs.  of 
raw  sugar  annually  undergoes  the  process  of  refining,  employing 
about  100  hands,  and  a  steam  engine  of  60  horse  power.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  yearly  about  3,000  tons— one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  the  South  and  West  have  something  to  do  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  North  and  East. 

VALUE  OF  SAVINGS  BANKS. 
In  May,  1S25,  a  widow  deposited  in  the  Portsmouth  Savings  Bank» 
925 ;  in  February  1846,  she  had  occasion  for  her  moHey,  and  drew 
$78  16,  the  amount  to  which  the  original  $25  had  accumulated  by  ia« 
terest. 

VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  steam  cotton  mill  at  Portsmouth,  New- 
Hampshire,  real  estate  has  risen  so  much  In  value,  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  so  as  to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  &c., 
erected,  and  a  spirit  of  energy  and  life  has  ^been  infused  into  this 
hitherto  quiet  town,  that  has  quite  surprised  all  connected  with  it. 

T^T  OF  PROSPERITY. 

In  all  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  political  projects,  he  has  ever  made  the 
Savings  Banks  the  test  of  the  prosperity,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Adopting  the  same  view,  we  annex  tables  showing  the 
increase  since  1843,  m  deposites  and  amounts  in  Saco  and  Forts- 
month. 
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Light 

Hbvtet. 

Years. 

'  (  F«b.  1842 

PorUmoulk'-N,  H.{           1843 

(           1846 

No.  of  DepodK 
-^     -        4.25« 

4.611 
6,022 

i  Jan.  1842 
Saco—Main:     I           1843^ 

/           1846 

- 

215 
221 
347 

Sams  Depoaited. 
.      $220^686 
217,676 
336,960 

$20^67 
27.T65 

48,157 


Our  readers  will  perceive  that  from  January,  1842,  to  January 
1848,  before  the  Tariff  came  into  active  operation,  in  both  towns 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amounts  deposited,  whilst  from  1843  to 
1846,  the  increase  was  in  Portsmouth  ^5  per  cent — in  Saco  nearly 
75.     With  such  facts,  no  comment  from  us  is  necessary. 


PROCBBDINOB  OP  THB  GHAMBBR  OF  COMMBHCB 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LIGHT-HOUSES. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  at  the 
Merchant's  Bank,  November  4th,  1845,  the  following  report,  submit^, 
ted  by  Mr.  James  D.  P.Ogden,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  copy 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry : 

The  Cc/.nmittee  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition 
of  our  public  system  of  Light-Houses," 

RESPECTFULLY  REPORT: 

That  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  liberal  and  efficient  system  of 
light-house  service  for  a  commercial  people  is  universally  admitted, 
and  your  committee  are  well  aware  that  our  government  has  long  di- 
rected its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  own.  But,  along  so 
extensive  a  coast  as  ours,  points  of  importance  may  sometimes  be 
overlooked  or  neglected,  and  the  management  of  a  system  which  de- 
mands incessant  watchfulness,  and  continual  examination,  may  occa- 
sionally prove  inefficient :  or  possibly  those  to  whom  the  details  are 
necessarily  entrusted  may  sometimes  omit  to  obtain,  or  perhaps  to 
transmit  information,  which,  if  not  obtained  through  their  own  means, 
must  be  furnished  by  others ;  and  your  committee  naturally  infer  that 
the  branch  of  the  public  service  having  this  department  under  its 
charge,  would  always  be  willing  to  receive  suggestions  when  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  good  is  the  only  object  in  view. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  is  understood  to  be  well 
lighted,  but  the  extensive  coast  on  the  south  and  east  line  of  Florida, 
along  which  the  valuable  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  passes,  is 
extremely  deficient  in  good  and  sufficient  light-houses.  The  light  on 
the  Tortugas  is  too  low,  and  of  &  very  indifferent  character.  A  buoy 
is  wanted  in  the  channel  between  Tortugas  and  the  main,  which  is 
twelve  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part ;  there  is  no  light  on  the  south 
shore  of  Florida  from  Sand  Key  to  Carysford-reef,  a  distance  of  100 
miles.     The  latter  is  a  floating  light,  ^nd  quite  inadequate.    A  light 
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bouse  wtfh  a  l%rg&  raflector  that  could  he  seen  at  a  distance,  is  essen- 
tially required  at  this  important  point.  From  diis  reef  to  St.  Augus- 
tine»  a  distance  of  300  miles,  there  is  no  light-house ;  the  tower  only 
still  stands  of  the  one  at  Cape  Florida,  burned  by  Uie  Indians  in  1836. 
A  good  light  on  a  high  tower  is  imperiously  required  here,  as  the 
most  frequented  as  well  as  most  dangerous  part  of  our  whole  coast. 
Anothei^  and  the  last  lighr  wanted,  is  at  Port  Jupiter,  whea  the 
Florida  coast,  as  your  committee  think,  would  be  well  and  sufficiently 
lighted.  t*he  passage  between  the  two  "  Isaacs,"  on  the  Bahama  Bmks, 
is  one  that  is  now  much  frequented,  but  a  buoy  is  required  to  direst 
the  mariner  through  that  chi^nel ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  an  applica- 
tion from  government  would  induce  the  British  authorities  to  co- 
operate for  thia  object. -» A  light  is  deemed  necessary  en  Execution 
Kock  in  tfie  sound  eff  Sands'  Point,  as  this  channel  is  atciended  with 
danger  without  this  guide.  The  three  small  rocks  forming  a  triangle 
off  Whitehall,  are  very  dangerous  to  the  navigation  of  a  river  whose 
limits  are  continually  encroached  upon  by  the  city :  these  rocks  could 
easily  be  blown  up  and  destroyed,  and  their  removal  has  become  a 
matter  of  urgent  necessity.  A  beacon  would  be  very  useful  on  the 
south-east  point  of  Aomer  Shoal,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  buoys  in 
our  bay  should  be  numbered,  beginning  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
New-York  has  had  the  benefit,  for  some  years  past,  in  the  light-houses 
on  the  Hig^hlands  of  Neversink,  of  lenses  on  the  French  plan,  which 
jour  committee  consider  among  the  chief  of  modem  improvements, 
eombining  economy,  with  great  simplici^  in  arrangement  and  cnn* 
struction,  and  furnishing  a  light  that  can  be  seen  by  the  mariner  at 
sea  nearly  as  faf  again  as  any  light  elsewhere  existing  on  our  coast. 
This  plan  of  lenticular  light,  your  committee  understand,  has  been 
extensively  adopted,  not  only  by  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe,  but  its  use  seems  gradually  extending  among  all 
nations ;  and  your  committee  may  be  excused  for  expressing  their  sur- 
priae  that  mere  notice  has  not  been  taken  of  this  iui^i^veaient,  or  that 
the  plan  has  not  been  more  extensively  introduced  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 

The  point  of  Sandy  Hook  is  gradually  extending,  and  the  sand  is 
encroaching  upon  the  main  channel  of  the  harbor ;  and  your  commit- 
tee are  of  opinion  that  measures  should  speedily  be  tiJcen  to  guard 
against  the  consequences  of  this  encroachment.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  survey  of  Professor  Bache,  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey, 
for  this  knowledge,  and  the  committee  think  the  thanks  of  the  Cham- 
ber are  due  to  him  for  his  examination  and  report,  presented  to  the 
Chamber,  and  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  Uiis  important  subject 

In  submitting  these  views,  your  committee  respectfully  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee,  a  memorial  be  addressed  to  Congress, 
praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  light-house  service  of  the  United  States,  and  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  increasing  the  number  of  light-houses,  and  introducing 
improvements  into  our  system    ,Kew-York,  4th  November,  1645. 

Signed,  .      JAMES  J>.  P.  OQDEN, 

4       Ckairman  qf4Ae 
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HAHi  BOA2>8  III  XBB  TOZSBD  BTATBB, 

The  following  List  oompruet  the  Bafl-Boada  in  the  United  States,  at  &r  as  com- 
pleted, and  M  far  aatbe  pamonlBn  are  known  tons.  The  omuuona  are,  webeUere, 
faw  tad  inooniddcnbla. 

fitata.                                           Names.                     Miles.  Coal. 

telsagtli. 

Maine. ^ Porthnd,  fiwo  and  Poitimoalh. ^  $l,tOO,000 

New-Hampshira Concord 35  .750,000 

Maasachofletts Boston  and  Maine 73  1,941,164 

do.                          ..Boston  and  LowelL %6  1,863,746 

do.                        ..Boston  and  Proyidenoek. 41  1,886,135 

do.  ..Dedbam  Branch.... « ft 

do.                         ..Boston  and  Worcester 44  8,914,078 

do.                         ..Berkshire 21  250,000 

do.                         ..Oharlestown  Branch 1  280^260 

do.                          ..Easteitt 54  S,S88,63l 

do.                         ..Fitohbnrg 50  1,500,000 

do.                         ..NMhiia  and  Lowell 14^  380,000 

do,                         . .  Northampton  and  Springfield 20  300,000 

do.                         ..Old  Colony 37  1,000.000 

do.                         ..QnincY 4  50,060 

do.                        ..New-Bedford  and  Taonton 30  430,96S 

do.                         ..Stonghton  Branch 4  63,075 

do.                         ..Taonton  Branch 11  250,000 

do.                         ..WestStodLbridge 3  41,516 

do.                         ..Western 117  6,136^108 

do.                         ..Warcei^bdt  bramchU  MHimry 3  8,431 

Connecticat » Hartford  and  Springfield 25^  600,000 

do.                         ..Hartfordand  New-Hayen 38  1,100,000 

do.                         ..Hoosatonic .' 74  1,244,123 

do.                         ..Norwich  and  Worcester 66  2,170,366 

Bhodelshmd... «»..6toidngton  ..». .M  2,600,000 

IMlin  N^w-England 870    $31,398,689 

New-Toik ^ Alfcany  and  West  Btockbridge 39  1,580,000 

4e.                        ..Atticaand  BnflUo * 31  3364^11 

do.                         ..Aubom' and  Rochester 78  1,796,348 

do.                        ..Aabnm  andSyracnse...... 26  766,657 

do.                         ..Bofialoand  rfiagara 22  200,000 

do.                         ..Harl»m .22  WOO^WO 

do.                        ..Hodionand  Berksbira 31  576,618 

do.                         ..Ithaca  and  Owego 29  500,000 

do.                         ..Lockport  and  NiagaraFalls 24  200,000 

do.                          ..Long-Idand 96  1,918,221 

do.                        ..Mohawk  and  Hodson 17  1,317,893 

do.                         ..New-York  and  Erie  (opened) 6B  ,  1,800,000 

do.                         ..Bensselaarand   Saratoga 25  475,801 

do.                         . .  Saratoga  and  Schenectadj 22  303,658 

do.                         ..Schenectady  and  Troy 20i  640,800 

do.                         ..SyracoseandUtiea 58  1,115,897 

do.                         ..Tonawanda 43  727,332 

do.                         ..Troy  and]  Greenbosh 6  180,000 

do.                         ..Utica  and  Schenectady 78  2,168,165 

Ifew-Jersey ....Camden and  Amboy 61  ) 

do.                        ..New-Bmnswick  Branch .36  >  3,200,000 

do.  ..Trenton  Btanch 8  ) 

do.                         ..EUzabethtownand  SomerviUe 26  500,000 

do.                      '..Morris  and  Essex 20  400,000 

do.                         .  .New«Jeraey v 34  8,000,000 

do.                       ..Faterson..... 10  500,000 
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MElM 


Fennsylyaoia... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do* 

Delawame 

Ifaryland....... 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Tirginia , 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
North  Carolina., 

do. 
Soath  CaroUna. 

do. 
Qeorsia.  •.•••• 

ao. 

do. 

do. 
Florida. 

do. 

do 
Alabama , 


Beayer  Maadow ^ •2d'^* 


iippi.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kentockr.., 

Ohio. 

Aj. 

do. 
Ijidiaiia.... 
Ificbigaa... 

do. 

do. 


..BloMbarg  and  Oorning 40 

..Oohimbia  (State  woft) «....82} 

..Portage do......* 36| 

..Cumberland  Valley ,„ iS 

..Harrisborg  and  Lancaster !llli36 

..Hazleton  Blanch. ....10 

. .Little  SohuyikiU 23 

..Lackawanna..... , X6 

..Maach  Chunk 9 

- .  Mmehtll  and  Schaylldll  HaTen i$J 

..l.ehi^hand  Soaqnebanna..... 20 

•.Nomatown •.•... 20 

..Philadelphia  and  Trenton 30 

. .Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 93 

..Pottavilleaod  Danville.^ 29J 

..Beading...... 94 

.-SchaylkiU  VaUay ^5 

..Lykena  Valley 16 

..WiUiamsport  and  Elmira. 25 

...Frenchtown  and  Newcastle 16 

.  .^BahimorBand  Ohio 180 

..Baltimore  and  Suaauehaaaa 58 

..Baltimore  and  WaAington... ........ 38 

..AnnapoIiB  Branch 20 

..GreenaVille  and  Boanoke...., 18 

•.PMeraborgh.^ 03 

..LoQiaa 58 

. .  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 78j| 

..Richmond,  Fredericksburg, and  Poto- 

tomae 70 

..Richmond  and  Feianbuig 22^ 

..Winehealer  and  FoComae 32 

..Raleigh  and  Gaaton 87 

..Wilmmfftonand  Raleigh 161 

...South  Carolina --.136 

..Colombia  Btandi...^ »....  66 

..Central.......: * 190 

.-Greorgia -i 172 

..Menree. ....i..25 

•.MontgemetyandWeatPoiBl ...dO 

...PenaaeolaaBd  Montgomery 40 

..St  Jeaepk'a.-i. ^ 

..Tallahaawe  and  St.  Marks. .^ 22 

..Tuscumbia  and  Decatur 46 

. .  .Vioksbitrg  and  Jackson 45 

..Jackson  and  Brandon......  ••. 14 

..Grand  Gulf » 7 

. .  St.  Francisville  and  Woodville S8 

...Lexington  and  Ohio 29 

..Litde  Miami ,..40 

..  Mad  River  and  Lake  £rie.  ...........65 

..Sandusky  City  and  Mansfield 53 

..Madison  and  Indianapolis...... 56 

...Centr^ 110 

..Southern 68 

—  Detroit  and  Pondac... ...25 
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150,000 
600,000 
4,204,969 

1,250,000 

860,000 

120,000 

326,500 

503,580 

100.000 

396,117 

1,250,000 

800,000 

500,000 

4,400.000 

1,500,000 

»,4B7,570 

300,000 

170,000 

400,000 

600,000 

7,628,600 

3,000,000 

1,650,000 

200,000 

284,488 

969,880 

650,000 

1,454,171 


800,000 

700,000 

500,000 

1,600,000 

1,800,000 

5,671.458 

2,581,728 

3,000,000 
800,000 
500,000 
500.000 
100,000 
130,000 
450,000 
450,000 
100,000 
50,000 
168,000 

fL400,000 
400,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 
212,000 

1,842,308 
936,295 
300,000 


Total  in  the  Ufldted  Stalei 4,731  $127,417,758 
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In  making  an  estimate  of  the  value  to  the  United  States  of  the  con- 
sumption of  our  great  staple,  there  is  one  portion  of  the  manufacture 
which  claims  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  has  been  awarded  to 
it ;  we  allude  to  that  immense  amount  of  cotton  yarn,  which  is  not 
woven  in  power  looms,  but  which  goes  into  the  household  manufacture 
of  the  country,  affording  employment  to  hand-loom  wearers,  and  which 
is  already  becoming,  to  some  extent,  an  article  of  export  abroad,  and 
to  the  different  states  of  the  Union  where  yarn  is  not  manufactured. 
The  principal  reason  why  so  little  has  been  written  on  this  topic,  is, 
doubtless,  from  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  correct  statistics 
on  the  subject. 

A»  every  information,  however,  relating  to  the  great  industrial  pur« 
suits  of  the  country,  must  have  a  beginning,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  make  a  conmiencement,  and  to  give  the  best  information 
within  his  reach,  hoping  that  others  may  contribute  their  knowledge  on 
this  matter,  until  the  public  are  made  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
value,  present  and  prospective,  of  this  important  element  of  national 
wealth.  Coming,  as  the  coarser  numbers  of  cotton  yam  do,  nearer  to 
the  raw  material  than  any  other  article  manufactured  from  cotton,  the 
proportion  of  capital  and  labor  continue  to  increase  as  the  numbers 
rise,  until,  in  the  finer  qualities,  the  staple  becomes  a  comparatively 
trifling  item  in  their  cost. 

Before,  however,  going  into  the  trade  in  cotton  yarn  in  this  country, 
we  propose  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  exportation  of  it  has 

frown  up  in  Great  Britain;  and  how,  from  small  beginnings,  it  has 
ecome  one  of  their  principal  articles  of  export. 
The  following  items  of  export  of  cotton  yam,  showing  its  value  iui 
pounds  sterling  for  the  different  years  specified,  are  given  by  McCul- 
loch: 

1816 £1,380,486 

1817 , ^ 1,125,257 

1818 1,296,766 

1819  .•^ 1,585,763 

Porter,  in  his  Progress  of  the  British  Nation,  thus  states  the  exporta- 
tion of  Cotton  Twist  and  Tarn,  exhibiting  the  increase  from  18S0  to 
1834: 

1820 • 23,^32,325  2,826,639 

1821 21,526,369  2,305,823 

1822 26,695,468  2,697,582  , 

1823 27,378,986  2,625,946 

1824 33,605,510  3,135,396 

1825 32,641,604  3,206J29 

1826 42,189,661  3,491,338 

1827 44,878,774  3,545,578 

1828 50,505.751  3,595,405 

1829 61,441,251  3,976,874 

1830 64,645.342  4,133,741 

1831 63,821,440  3,975,019 

1832 75,667,150  4,722,759 

1833 70,626,161  .4,704,024 

1834 76,478,468  5,211,015 
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HcCullochgnres  the  fdlowing  stalemeot  of  the  Cotton  Tarn  exported 
in  the  year  18§7 : 

Um.  ralaa. 

1837 103,455,138  £6,955,942 

Bj  Waterston's  Encyclopedia  of  Commerce,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
ports of  Cotton  .during  the  following  year  were  as  follows  : 

Iba.  Ttlas. 

1838... 114,596,602  £7,431,86« 

From  the  British  Almanac,  we  learn  that  in  1844  the  following  quan- 
tities of  Cotton  Yarn  were  exported : 

ibi.  ▼•]««. 

1844 140,321,176  £7,193.971 

While  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  wiU  be  proper  to  give  th#  sta- 
tistics which  follow,  showing  the  different  countries  to  which  the  Cotton 
Yarn  was  exported  from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  McCulloch  in  1837  : 

Cation  Yam  imparted  in  1837. 

lb«»        Declared  valaa. 

ToBaaaia 24,108,593  £1,612.956 

Sweden 734,336  56,060 

Norway 197,700  10,474 

Denmark 57,470  2,870 

Pniasia , 4,924  502 

Gennany 34,272,607  2,177,823 

Holland 15,993,072  1,386,388 

Belgium 07,897  8,753 

France 97.707  81,364 

Portngal,  Proper 323,262  23,612 

Azores 17,840  786 

Madeira 1,358  78 

Spain,  the  Balize  Island 687  45 

Canariee 1,071  63 

Gibraltar 225,939  14,729 

Italy  and  Italian  Islands 8,775,028  477,882 

Malta 176,260  9,729 

loman  Islands 297,980  14,303 

Moras  and  Greek  Islands MOu  100 

Torkey *.     3,527,538  180,225 

Egypt 660,700  41,372 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 2,982  895 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 9,314  899 

Mauritias 10,400  468 

East  Indies  and  Oeykm 8,478,021  602,293 

Somatn,  Java,  &c 127,620  7,858 

China 1,873,965  103,908 

new  Sonth  Wales,  ^ 13,625  781 

British  North  American  Colonies 260,732  14,307 

British  West  Indies 55,549  4,487 

United  States 219,712  13,359 

Mexico 2,654,867  144,489 

Colombia 188,283  12,488 

Brazil 560  48 

RiodeUPlata 5,734  364 

Islesof  Jeney,  &C. 7,255  376 

lbs.  103,455,138  £6,955,942 
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Oar  readerg  will  be  struck  with  the  uDmeiifle  increase  in  the  qnanfity 
of  cotton  yarn  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  for  exportation.  In  thie 
year  1820,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  exported  was  but  little  more 
than  twenty  three  miUioms  of  pounds,  while  ,in  1844,  the  amount  had 
reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  over  one  hundred  and  forty  milHomqf 
pounds,  beinff  an  increase  during  that  period  of  over  six  hunJured  per  cent. 

Indeed,  the  article  of  cotton  yarn  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
articles  of  export  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  establishments  for  its 
manufacture  are  among  the  largest  and  most  expensive  of  any  of  those 
gigantic  manufactories,  whose  perfection  of  system  and  detail,  and  the 
enormous  capitals  of  the  proprietors,  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  From  the  facts  above  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  article 
of  cotton  yarn  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  from  estimates 
^iven  by  Mr.  Ure,  of  the  machinery  employed  in  Great  Britain  in  1885» 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  it  appears  that  there  are  6,500,000  spindles 
employed  in  spinning  cotton  yarn  for  hand-loom  weavers,  frame-work 
knitters,  bobbinet-lace  manufacturers,  and  for  exportation.  The  power 
required  to  drive  the  above  named  6,500,000  spindles,  is  estimated  by 
the  same  writer  at  16,893  horses.  Of  the  quantity  made  during  that 
year,  82,457,885  lbs.  were  exported  from  Great  Britain. 

At  that  period,  there  were  in  operation  in  Great  Britain  11,152,000 
spindles  employed  in  cotton  spinning ;  thus  more  than  one  half,  according 
to  Mr.  Ure,  were  engaged  in  spinning  yarn  not  woven  in  power  looms. 

As  the  whole  product  of  cotton  yam  in  that  year,  (1835,)  was 
281^435^222  lbs.,  it  follows  that  at  least  150,000,000  lbs.  were  disposed 
of  without  being  woven  into  cloth.  From  the  data  thus  afforded,  we 
may  safely  estimate  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  yam  spun  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1844,  and  sold  as  yam,  at  more  than  200,000^000  lbs., 
and  the  value,  judging  from  the  price  of  that  which  was  exported  at 
that  period,  must  have  exceeded  the  enormous  sum  of  over  ten  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  Jifty  miUions  of  doUars, 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  different  prices  at  which  cotton  yarn  has 
ranged  since  the  first  announcement  of  its  being  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  and  we  give  in  this  connection  the  copy  of  an  original  invoice  in 
the  year  1784,  and  published  by  permission,  to  show  the  price  of  yarn  at 
that  period. 

Manchester,  (England,)  January  22,  1784. 
Mr.  Peter  Heatht, 

Bought  of  Richard  Arkwrxght, 

40  lbs.  of  twist.  No.  30,  at  65.  Bd,  («1,57) $62,80 

20  lbs.  of  twist,  No.  81,  at  65.  8c?,  ($1,60) ■  32,00 

$94,80 

From  that  period  until  1802,  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  find  any 
authentic  record  of  the  prices  which  cotton  yarn  is  held  at  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  we  here  insert  the  following  very  interesting  table  given  by 
Dr.  Ure,  of  the  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton  yam,  designating  the  num* 
hers  of  the  yam,  and  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  raw  staple 
and  the  article  manufactured,  commencing  at  the  year  1802,  and  coa- 
tinning  until  the  year  1832  : 
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Average  price  ef  Chiton  compared  with  twist  sold. 


' — "-^ — ' "                ■   ■ 

Cotton. 

TwiHioia. 

Arenge 

^~ 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

nomber. 

Ave. 

Are. 

Are. 

Wtook  DeoemWr  1802  to  December  1805. ••. 

19.6 

39.8 

25.9 

20.2 

IX>       1805  to        do        1806. ... 

19.08 

36.18 

25. 

17.1 

Do    -*t806to        do        1807.... 

21.54 

36.T0 

25.78 

10.16 

Do      1807  10        do        1808.... 

24.83 

38. 

24.61 

13.17 

Do      1808  to        do        1609 

26.83 

41,91 

24.37 

15J)8 

jQfy            1800  to        do        1800.... 

20-73 

37.01 

24.69 

16.26 

DwiewibT  1809  to  July          1810..^. 

20.93 

40.79 

22  97 

19.80 

July          1810  to  December  1810 ... . 

19.75 

38.51 

22.96 

18.76 

December  1810  to  Jal7          1811.... 

17.96 

34.40 

23.09 

16.44 

J«l7          1811  to  December  1811. ... 

17.43 

2a71 

23.50 

UM 

Deceaaber  1811  to  Jalj          1812..., 

17.81 

29.72 

23.15 

11.91 

July          1812  to  Deoismber  1812. . .« 

18.24 

29.09 

24.45 

10.85  . 

December  1812  to  Jely          1813 ... . 

24.75 

35.46 

25.22 

10.71 

July          1813  to  Deeflmber  1813 ... . 

26.12 

3&08 

25.52 

9M 

December  181Q  to  Jaly          181 4 ... . 

33.52 

46.92 

25.06 

13.40 

July          1814  to  December  1814 .... 

31.67 

45.40 

26. 

13.73 

December  1814  to  J«]y          181».. .. 

25.72 

37.48 

23.65 

11.76 

July          1815  to  December  1815.. •• 

26.53 

38.44 

25. 

11.91 

December  1815  to  July          1816 .... 

20.47 

87.74 

25.4 

17.27 

July          1816  to  December  1816.... 

20.73 

33.8 

2$.3 

13.07 

Deoeaiber  1816  to  July          1817.... 

22.3 

34.65 

25,7 

12.35 

July          1817  to  December  1817 ... . 

20.44 

33.6 

25.46 

13.16 

20.46 

34.55 

25.6 

14.00 

July          1818  to  December  1818.... 

21.13 

32.95 

23.4 

U.82 

December  1318  to  July          1810.... 

14.49 

30.85 

24.58 

16.36 

July          1819  to  December  1819 .... 

13.65 

27.53 

24.95 

13.88 

Decenaber  1819  to  Jnly          1890.... 

14^4 

26J)3 

25.70 

11.50 

Joly          1820  to  December  1820.... 

11.62 

21.40 

25.18 

9.78 

December  1820  to  July          1821 

9.82 

20.11 

25.73 

10.29 

July          1821  to  December  1821 .... 

9.91 

19.45 

25  53 

9M 

December  1821  to  Joiy          1822.... 

9.23 

19.27 

25.54 

10.01 

July           1822  to  December  1822.... 

8.34 

19.14 

25.6 

10.8 

December  1822  to  July          1823 .... 

7.8 

19.23 

25.6 

11.43 

Joly           1823  to  DeoeOBber  1823.... 

8.24 

19.63 

25.34 

11.39 

December  1823  to  Jaly          1824.... 

8.81 

19.41 

25.9 

10^ 

Joly          1824  to  December  1824 .... 

8.78 

19.09 

26.1 

10.31 

December  1824  to  Joly           1825.... 

14. 

22.34 

262 

0.26 

Jvly          1825  to  December  1825.... 

13.06 

19.11 

29.1 

co« 

December  1825  to  Jaly          1826.. .. 

7.6 

16.5 

27.73 

8.9 

Jaly           1826  to  December  1826 .... 

6.82 

15.17 

30. 

8.3S 

December  1826  to  Jaly          1827 

6.95 

14.97 

30.95 

8.02 

Jaly          1827  to  December  1827.. .. 

7.34 

14.77 

30. 

7.43 

December  1827  to  Jaly          1828 

6.26 

la 

27.41 

6.74 

6.64 

13.3 

28.33 

6.66 

December  1828  to  Jttly          1829.... 

6.23 

12.96 

28.23 

6.73 

Jaly          1629  to  December  1829 ... . 

6.34 

13.43 

29.69 

7.09 

December  1629  to  Joly          1830 

7.01 

13.28 

27.65 

6.27 

Jnljr         1830  to  Deoemiber  1830.... 

6.82 

12.72 

26.77 

fiLOO 

December  1830  to  Jaly          1831 

6.65 

12.82 

28.58 

6.17 

Joly          1831  to  December  1631 

6.82 

12.37 

27.40 

5.55 

December  1831  to  Joly          1832.. .. 

6.97 

12.76 

29.43 

5.79 

J«]|y          1832  to  DeoeBBber  1832.... 

'     7.24 

12.61 

29.52 

S.37 
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Thus  the  article  of  cotton  jam,  which  sold  in  Great  Britain,  in  178^^ 
at  9f>65  per  lb.,  was  reduced  in  1833,  to  about  24  cents  per  lb.,  being 
only  one  sixth  of  the  price  it  ranged  at  in  1784.  This  reduction  in  price 
was  partly  consequent  on  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  staple,  but 
more  e^ecially  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  cotton  machinery, 
and  the  increased  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  table,  which  exhibits  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  compensation  to  ue  spinner,  from  1802,  to 
1605,  was  20^)^.  sterling  per  lb.,  while  in  1832,.  he  only  receive 
5^^^^.  for  spinning  an  article  of  finer  quality. 

Tne  progress  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  Great  Britain,  is  most 
clearly  developed  by  the  successful  assaults  which  have  been  made  by 
it  from  time  to  time,  on  the  monopoly  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  untU 
the  union  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  are  about 
achieving  a  signal  triumph  in  the  contemplated  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

The  sagacity  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  has  enabled  him  to  perceive  the 
rapid  strides  making  by  this  country  in  manufactures,  and  the  impetuB- 
the  export  trade  will  give  to  our  extended  and  extending  commerce,  and 
while  he  ranges  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  breaking  down  the 
monopoly  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  he  studiously  encircles  the  shipping^ 
interests  with  a  girdle  of  protective  measures,  and  only  invites  compe- 
tition in  manufacturing  pursuits,  when  the  overshadowing  capital  and 
cheap  labor  of  the  country,  and  its  extended  colonial  possessions,  afford 
a  certain  victory  over  the  other  nations  who  are  likely  to  become  it» 
rivals* 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  great  value  of  the  cotton  yarn  manu* 
facture  in  Great  Britain  should  be  properly  estimated  in  this  country,, 
for  in  no  one  article  are  we  likdy  to  so  soon  become  the  successful 
competitors  of  the  English  manufacturers,  as  in  this  article  of  cotton 
yam.  Our  increasing  trade  with  China,  and  other  portions  of  India^ 
will  give  us  facilities  to  export  large  quantities  of  cotton  yarn»  when  the 
stimulant  of  home  competition  shall  have  further  reduced  the  price 
here ;  and  at  no  distant  day^  we  may  successfully  compete  with  the 
British  manufactures  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

But  in  estimating  the  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn 
to  the  producing  classes  of  the  community,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  great  and  diversified  interests  connected  with  it,  which 
are  independent  of  the  labor  and  skill  required  in  its  immediate  manu-> 
facture.  A  large  body  of  hand-loom  weavers  find  constant  and  profitable 
employment  in  transferring  it  into  fabrics  of  utility  as  well  as  of  beauty 
and  ornament ;  and  the  southern  planter  is  often  a  purchaser  of  the 
article  which  he  has  woven  with  coarse  wodlen  yam,  to  furnish  winter 
clothing  for  his  slaves. 

It  has  also  quite  recently  been  introduced,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
into  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  under  clothing,  and  those  branches 
of  home  industry  are  greatly  on  the  increase. 

The  export  trade  hajs  already  commenced  in  larger  quantities  than 
usual,  and  we  are  informed  that  one  enterprising  commercial  house  in 
this  city,  has  recently  exported  about  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  yarn 
in  one  shipment,  the  value  of  which,  is  between  thirty  and  jortjf 
thousand  dollars. 
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From  the  rather  scanty  materials  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
gather  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  in  this 
country,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  furnish  an  estimate  which  wUl  approach 
correctness,  of  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the  Union. 

If  the  information  we  give  is  erroneous  in  any  particular,  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  make  the  correction,  and  will  hereafter  attempt  to  re- 
model our  statements,  so  as  to  present  a  more  faithful  index  of  the  rise 
and  progress,  and  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  in  the  United 
States. 

The  manufacture  of  yam  not  woren  into  cloth  before  being  sold  in 
this  state,  is  not  so  extensive  as  in  many  of  the  smaller  states. 

Most  of  the  spinning  establishments  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hudson  River,  between  this  city  and  Poughkeepsie,  although  there 
are  some  small  factories  which  make  satinet  warps  and  coarse  yam  in 
the  interior  of  the  state. 

From  the  best  data  we  can  gather,  we  find  the  quantity  made  in  the 
State  of  New-York  will  not  exceed  100  bales  per  week,  or  5,200  bales 
per  annum,  weighing  200  lbs.  per  bale,  making  1,040,000  lbs.  as  the 
yearly  product 

In  the  State  of  New-Jersey  we  have  consulted  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  the  article,  and  give  in  the  table  which  follows  the  result  of 
our  informaticHi.  * 

In  the  town  of  Paterson,  there  are  several  large  manufactories  for 
spinning  yam  for  sale,  and  many  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  The  best 
estimates  we  can  procure,  show  a  result  of  400  bales  per  week,  or 
4,160,000  lbs.  per  annum. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  consulted  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  ejmerienced  manufacturers  by  hand-loom  weaving  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  here  insert  his  reply  to  our  conununicati<m. 

By  it  our  readers  will  perceive  that  he  estimates  the  quantity  of  yam 
worked  up  in  hand-locHUs  in  that  city  alone,  at  200,000  lbs.  per  month, 
or  2,400,000  lbs.  per  annum.  Although  a  portion  of  this  yarn  is  made 
in  New-Jersey,  it  may  safely  be  estimated,  that  the  quantity  made  in 
the  state  will  reach  that  amount 

Philadelphia,  May  I,  1846. 

Dbak  Sm,— Tour  favcnr  of  the  24th  ult.  has  been  received,  and  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  information  you  wish, 
hot  I  find  it  would  require  some  time  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  cotton 
yam  made  in  this  state,  a»  most  of  the  large  spinning  estaUishments 
weave  up  their  own  yarn  by  power.  However,  I  send  you  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia,  and  other  hands  connected  with  them. 

Dye  house  men 150 

Weavers 2,500 

Spoolers 1,260 

Warpers 62 

Ware  room  men 62 

Bobbin  winders, • 1,000 

Persons  employed 5,024, 

who  ccmsame  200,000  lbs.  cotton  yam  per  month. 
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Sinee  the  receipt  af  ^tke  above  commimwrntkin,  we  hafie  receifed 
reliable  information,  which  induoes  us  to  increase  the  estimate  of  ooUoo 
yarn  manufactured  in  PennsjlYania,  to  3,000,000  Iba.  per  annum. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  manufiicture  of  cotton  yam  is  justly  coBh 
aidered  an  important  branch  of  their  home  industry. 

From  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  that  state,  and  its  internal 
affairs,  we  learn  that  there  are  twenty  six  establishments  within  its 
limiu,  for  spinning  cotton  yam,  some  of  which  work  up  a  povtion  of  the 
yam  into  doth  by  power  looms. 

Of  theae,  aiz  are  situated  at  or  near  FayetteriUe,  and  die  remainder 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In  1838,  the  cotton  factories  employed 
in  spinning  cotton  yarn  in  North  Carolina,  in  addition  to  those  at 
FayetteviUe,  were  cme  at  Falb  <^  Tar  River,  Edgcomb  County,  estab* 
lished  in  1818,  one  near  Lincolnton,  established  in  1823,  one  at  Mocka> 
ville,  one  at  Greensborough,  one  at  Lexington,  one  at  Salem,  one  at 
Miltcm,  one  in  the  County  of  Orange,  one  in  the  County  of  Randdph. 
The  quantities  of  yarn  made  for  sale,  is  estimated  at  300  bales  per  week, 
Qi  3,130,000  lbs.  per  annum. 

In  Georgia,  there  are  frcun  eight  to  ten  manufactories  for  spinning 
yarn,  who  produce  at  least  100  bales  per  week,  or  1,040,000  lbs.  per 
annum. 

In  Ohio,  there  are  spinning  establishments  at  Cincinnati,  Sceubenville, 
Daytcm,  and  other  towns,  and  from  the  informaiionlwe  can  obtain,  we 
dbould  estimate  the  quantity  made,  as  equal  to  that  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  vis  :  100  bales  per  week,  or  1,040,000  lbs.  per  annum. 

There  are  spinning  factories  in  Virginia,  but  we  are  not  informed 
with  any  great  q>proach  to  accuracy  of  the  quantity  made  in  that  state, 
although  it  can  safely  be  estimated  at  50  bales  per  week,  or  620,000 
lbs.  per  annum« 

In  Kentucky,  the  quantity  made  is  qpite  large,  but  we  are  unable  to 
procure  proper  statistics  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity 
made  in  the  state.  Fr<mi  a  Y&tj  intelligent  gentlemon  of  Kentucky, 
engaged  in  spinning  cotton  yam,  and  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
best  managed  financial  institutions  in  the  atate,  we  gather  the  informar 
tion  that  were  is  sold  annuaUy,  in  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  in  Missouri, 
and  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  cotton  yam,  the  value  of  which  is  at  least 
one  mUlion  ef  doUan.  As  the  most  of  this  article  is  manufactured  in 
the  south  western  states,  it  follows  that  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri,  unite^y  manu&cture  the  larger  piNtion  of  the  yam  sold 
at  Louisville  and  St  Louis,  which  must  reach  the  large  quantity  of 
5,000,000  of  pounds. 

In  Indiana  there  are  13  cotton  manufactories,  some  of  vi^ich  are 
exclusively  spinning  establishments,  while  others  work  up  more  or  lase 
of  their  yam  in  power  looms.  Without  certain  information  as  to  the 
quantity  manufactured  and  sold  as  yam,  we  should  estimate  the  amount 
at  100  bales  per  week,  or  1,040,000  lbs.  per  annum. 

In  Tennessee  there  are  five  or  six  spinning  establishments  which 
make  cotton  yarn  exclusively.  There  are  also  a  few  factories  at  which 
coarse  cotton  cloths  are  woven.  50  bales  per  week,  or  620,000  lbs. 
per  annum,  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  amount  spun  in  the 
state,  and  sold  as  yarn* 
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In  Alabamay  there  are  tloree  cotton  factoriefl,  piodacing,  probably,  some 
30  bales  <^  yam  per  week^or  313,00Q  lbs. 

In  South  Carolina  there  are  several  small  cotton  factories  for  spin- 
ning yam  and  making  negro  cloths.  Quantify  of  yam  estimated  at 
520,000  lbs.  per  annum. 

In  Georgia,  the  ciqpital  employed  in  cotton  manufactures,  is  estimated 
at  91,000,000 ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  yam  is  sold  in  the  state,  and 
exported  to  the  north.  1,040,000  lbs.  per  annum  is  believed  i  safe 
estimate  (6i  the  state. 

In  Maryland  and  Delaware  there  are  spinning  establishments  fi»r  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  yam ;  and  we  have  plaoied  in  the  table  which 
follows,  the  result  of  our  inquiries  into  the  quantity  of  yam  made  for 
sale  in  these  states. 

In  Massachusetts,  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  yam  manufactured 
is  woven  into  cloth ;  but  we  leam  from  Palfrey's  Statistics,  that  the 
quantity  of  cotton  yarn  made  in  the  state,  and  not  woven  into  cloth,  for 
the  year  1845,  amounted  to  1,360,000  lbs.— valued  at  1284,000— being 
a  fraction  less  than  twenty-one  cents  per  lb. 

In  Rhode-Island  there  are  in  Newport  County,  and  other  parts  of 
the  state,  spinning  factories,  which  make  coarse  yams  for  sale.  The 
quantity,  however,  is  not  large,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  that  state.  We  have  placed  th6 
product  as  being  fifty  bales  per  week. 

We  have  consulted  Tyler's  Statistics^for  the  year  1845,  in  relation 
to  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  yam  made  and  sold  in  Connec- 
ticut 

In  Maine  there  are  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods ;  but  we  cannot  learn  that  any  are  established  there  for  spin- 
ning alone.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  prc^perly  estimated,  which  has 
been  sold  as  yarn,  is  the  oecasionid  surplus  thrown  off  by  the  manufai^ 
tories  of  cotton  goods. 

In  New-Hampshire  there  are  many  very  extensive  establishments 
for  the  maanfacture  of  cotton  goods,  yet  but  little  is  sold  in  yam. 
The  information  we  have  obtained  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  cotton  yam 
in  the  state,  will  be  seen  in  the  table  of  statistics  which  follows. 

Many  new  establishments  in  the  new  states  are  either  contemplated 
or  in  the  course  of  erection ;  and  some  have,  undoubtedly,  been  in 
operation,  of  which  we  have  received  no  information.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  the  cotton  yam  manufactured  in  the  several  states  enume- 
rated, we  have  taken'  into  account  the  quality  of  the  yam  usually  made 
in  the  places  referred  to. 

Thus,  in  this  state,  and  in  New-Jersey,  there  ate  spinning  establish- 
ments which  make  yarn  from  No.  90  to  50 ;  while,  in  the  S<rathern  and 
Western  states,  the  bulk  of  the  article  manofactured  is  No.  5  to  10, 
or  6  to  12. 

In  the  Eastern  states,  we  have  taken  the  price,  as  given  by  Palfrey 
in  his  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  and  made  it  the  standard  for  the 
whole,  as  the  quality  of  the  yarn  made  in  the  other  states  will  be  nearly 
the  same. 
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Statistics  of  Cotton  Yarn  manufactured  and  sold  hy  Spinning  EstO' 
blishments  in  the  United  8tate0f^-<ts  yam  estimated  for  the  year  1845. 


New-Hampsliire.. 

Maine 

MaaaacVuietta 

Rhode-Island 

Connecticut 

New-York 

New-Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware.... 

Maryland •. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sottth  Carolina. 

AUbam» ••..».... 

Georgia...-. ^ 

Ohio 

Kedtnoky  asd? 

Missouri  )    "" 

Tenneaiee... 

Indiana..... 

In  other  states  of  the  Union 


No.  of 
yams. 


33 

22 

22 

32 

SO 

24 

24 

SO 

and  10 

and  10 

and  12 

and  12 

and  12 

and  12 

and  12 

and  10 

and  12 

and  12 
and  10 
and  10 


Quantity  of 
pounds. 


520,000 

104,000 

1,360,000 

520.000 

1,872,883 

1,040,000 

4,160,000 

3|000,000 

312,000 

520.000 

520,000 

1,040,000 

520,000 

312,000 

1,040,000 

1,040,000 

4,160,000 

520,000 
1,040.000 
1,000,000 


33,040.000 


Value. 


$109,200 

21,840 

284,061 

109,200 

367,993 

239,200 

956,800 

600,000 

46,800 

78,000 

78,000 

156,000 

78,000 

46,800 

156,000 

156,000 

624,000 

78,000 
156,000 
150,000 


$4,481,894 


We  hare  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  number  of  spindles  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  obtained  information  from  practical  spinners  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  produced  in  their  several  establishments.  An  intelligent  manu- 
facturer in  New-Jersey  has  furnished  us  with  some  facts  which  will 
enable  us  to  give,  with  sujfficent  accuracy,  the  number  of  spindles  em- 
ployed in  prc^ucing  the  quantity  of  yarn  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  He  remarks,  "  at  my  establishment  I  have  about  2,400  spin- 
dles in  operation.  We  are  now  producing  twist  No.  22's,  and  cops  No. 
26's,  and  turn  off  about  2,300  lbs.  of  yarn  per  week. 

A  friend  who  is  spinning  No.  30*8,  turns  off  about  l,500Ib8.  per  week, 
with  2,000  spindles ;  and  another  establishment  spins  about  3,000  lbs. 
p^  week,  of  No.  6  to  lO's,  with  1,000  spindles." 

From  the  data  thus  obtained,  we  can  readily  estimate  the  number  of 
spindles  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  23,040,000  lbs.  spun  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  number  of  the  yam  stated  in  our  table  is 
not  far  from  No.  15,  and  the  quantity  spun  will  not  varv  much  from  one 
pound  per  week  for  each  i^indle  employed  in  its  manufacture. 

The  weekly  product  of  yarn  made  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
443,077  lbs. ;  and  it  follows  that  there  are  that  number  of  spindles  en- 
gaged in  its  manufacture.  But  allowing  for  the  stoppages  which  will 
occur  from  lack  of  water  in  dry  periods,  and  other  unavoidable  difficul- 
ties, we  can  safely  estimate  the  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the 
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manafactare  of  yam  at  500,(I00.  This  number  of  spindles  would  en>> 
ploy  a  power  equal  to  that  of  1,200  horses.  The  number  of  spindles 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn  will  necessarily  increase  hereafter, 
in  greater  proportion  than  the  quantity  of  yam  spun,  as  the  finer  num^ 
hers  will  be  manufactured  to  a  much  greater  extenti  with  the  enh^iced 
p^fection  of  the  machinery^  the  capital  invested  rapidly  increase,  and 
the  skill  of  the  operative  be  proportionably  heightened. 

Indeed,  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton  goods  are  already  mantxfactared 
in  great  perfection  in  this  country ;  and  the  finer  numbers  of  yarn  will 
be  called  for  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  manufacture  cloths,  but 
who  do  not  spm  their  yam. 

Jaconet  muslin,  and  mouselin  de  laines  are  now  being  manufactured 
in  establishments  in  the  Eastern  states;  and  we  have  seen  those  gogds  of 
American  manufiicture,  which  would  compare  favorably  with  the  most 
beautiful  articles  of  the  kind  imported  firom  France  and  Great  Britain. 

A  fi'iend  has  shown  us  some  cotton  yam  made  to  order  for  a  manufao* 
turer  of  mouselin  de  laines,  and  its  beauty  and  uniformity,  and  the  fine- 
ness of  the  thread,  rendered  it  an  object  of  ii^erest  to  those  who  viewed 
it,  and  who,  like  us,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  home  manufactures. 

In  Florida  we  learn  that  a  new  cotton  factory  has  been  4]uite  re- 
cently established  near  Pensacola^  which  is  now  in  full  operation, 
and  many  are  in  the  course  of  erection  in  others  of  the  new  states 
and  territories. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  made  in  ike  United 
States,  we  have  not  taken  into  the  account  the  warps,  twine,  candle- 
wick,  and  other  coarse  varieties,  made  by  spinners,  in  the  smaller 
establishments,  where  the  machinery  is  generally  inferior. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quantity  of  those  articles  spun  in  the 
United  States  would  exceed  two  millions  of  pounds  per  annum. 

Cotton  yarn  is  also  double  and  twisted,  and  a  large  quantity  manu- 
factured into  coach  lace,  fi-inges,  tassels,  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
ment. 

The  cotton  yarn  trade  gives  employment  to  many  thousand  of  our 
mechanics,  among  whom  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  the  most  numerous. 
These  industrious  and  hardy  sons  of  toil  are  among  our  most  patriotic 
citizens ;  and  no  portion  of  our  population  is  more  thoroughly  attached 
to  the  republican  mstitutions  of  the  country.  Many  thousands  of  males 
and  females  are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  hosiery, 
laces,  fi'inges,  tassels,  &c.,  and  in  the  different  employments  connected 
with  the  sizing,  dying,  reeling  and  winding  of  the  yam,  previous  to  its 
being  woven  or  otherwise  manufactured. 

Heretofore,  the  exports  of  cotton  yarn  have  been,  as  befi>re  remarked, 
but  comparatively  small ;  but  the  markets  of  India  will  soon  be  supplied 
with  the  article  firom  this  country  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  before, 
until  the  British  manufkcturers  will  be  compelled  to  divide  with  ours 
in  most  of  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  well-known  that  our  heavy  domestic  goods,  by  their  superiority 
over  those  of  British  manufacture,  have  continued  to  maintain  a  prece- 
dence in  the  China  and  other  India  markets. 

This,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe,  will  also  be  the  case  with  our 
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coCtoa  yam ;  for  the  practice  in  Manchetfter  of  mixing  the  ii 
cotton  of  India  with  our  staple,  has  been  mainly  the  cause  of  the  infe- 
riority Qf  their  conmum  qualities  of  domestic  xoods ;  and  the  same 
cause  must  operate  in  the  case  of  yarn ;  and  we  Btaall  be  enaUed  in  this 
way  to  rapidly  4o  extend  the  trade  in  these  markets. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  list  of  prices  of  cotton  yam  in  this 
city  for  the  years  specified,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  same  reduction 
has  bqen.  realized  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  im  Great  Britain. 
Capital,  skill  and  experience  have  performed  their  legitimate  fimctions 
in  this  respect,  and  we  may  juady  anticipate  the  period,  as  not  being  far 
distant,  when  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  in  the  finer  qualities,  wiU,  as  it 
does  at  present  in  the  coarser,  range  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  in  Great 
Brilain. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  yam  sdd  in  the  United  States  previous  to 
the  year  1838  was  quite  small ;  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  current  rates  which  it  maintained  from  the  year  1816  to 
•1822, -inclusive.  In  two  or  three  of  the  years  embraced  within  that 
period,  we  have  estimated  the  value  by  the  price  of  shirtings,  and  in 
the  remaining  years  we  have  received  reliable  information,  which  estab- 
lished the  price  sb  stated  in  our  table. 

In  oxidating  the  profits  of  the  manuftcturer,  it  must  be  home  in 
oiind  that  there  is  a  ccnsiderahle  loss  sustained  in  the  waste  which  is 
thrown  <^  as  the  cotton  passes  through  the  machinery  in  the  process  of 
spinning. 

The  loss  thus  made  it  estimated  at  twelve  and  one  half  p^  cent.,  or 
<»ie-ei^hth  of  the  eotton  manufiustured,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  quali- 
tiea  it  is  much  greater.  This,  of  course,  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
spinning,  whea  we  estimate  the  nett  profits  of  the  manufacturer. 
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Prices  ef  Coitcn  and  CoHan  Tarn,  with  4he  nunAers  of  the  yam,  and 
the  difference  between  the  prices  of  Gotten  and  Yam,  for  the  years 
name£ 


1815. 

1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1895. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 


Price  of 
Ootton. 


' 


20 

28 

28| 

32 

26 

16 

13j 

15 

lOj 

14 

23 

14J 

23 

11 

H 

lOi 

H 

10 

11* 
II 

17 
15 

H 

10 

14J 

8 
10 

8 

7 

7 

7i 


No.jof 
Yarn. 


18 
18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

SO 

18 

20 

20 

18 

20 

20 

22 

S3  * 

30 

m 

20. 

20 

18 

30 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 


Price  of  oot- 
ton Yam. 


92 
78 
78 
78 
70 
44 
44 
46 
40 
86 
40 
..34 
40 
30 


■ 

Difference. 


25- 

30 
28 
28 
26 
31 
32 
30 
29 
29 
21 
20 
17 
19 
19 
19 


'When  we  look  at  the  great  results  which  have  followed  the  introdnO' 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  cetton  yam  into  Great  Britain,  we  cannot 
but  belieTC  that  it  will,  within  a  short  period,  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  in  the  export  trade  of  this  country.  Our  trade  with  India 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  receive  a  new  impulse  by  the  occupancy  of  some 
of  the  commodious  harbors  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  when  the 
mighty  current  of  emigration,  now  setting  towards  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, shall  have  poured  its  millions  into  those  lands  of  promise,  the 
necessities  of  rapid  intercourse  between  Che  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  will  result  in  interlacing  the  distance  with  a  net-work  of  rail- 
roads. 

When  that  period  riiall  have  ^airived,  we  may  anticipate  a  vast  trade 
by  means  of  raO-roads,  via  the  'Pacific,  with  India,  in  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  distant  clime,  destined  for  European  markets,  will  swell 
the  increased  volume  of  our  own  imports,  and  when  ous  manufactures 
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will  be  transported  in  the  same  expeditious  manner^  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  ^bobs  and  their  vassals. 

To  this  great  market  may  be  added  a  part  of  those  in  Eur<^,  who 
now  purchase  so  largiriy  of.  the  article  of  cotton  yarn  from  Great 

Britain. 

Without  entertaining  an  envious  feeling,  akin  to  hostility ,  while  content* 
plating  the  energy  and  enterprise  displayed  by  Great  Britain,  in  pushing 
the  advantages  she  possesses  in  her  superior  capital,  the  cheapness  of 
her  labor,  and  her  immense  colonial  territories,  we  are  still  called  upon 
by  every  sentiment  of  policy  and  patriotism,  to  emnlate  her  zeal  in  ex- 
tending her  export  trade,  through  the  protection  she  affords  to  her  ship- 
ping interests,  and  to  every  other  national  element  of  wealth,  which  is 
not  he4ged  in  by  the  superior  advantaces  she  possesses  over  all  rivals. 

Thus,  the  concession  to  the  so-called  Free  Trade  party  in  Great 
Britain  is  but  a  concession  to  that  great  manufacturing  interest^  which 
has  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the ,  protective  policy,  until  the 
wealth  accumulated  from  the  coffers  of  the  nations  of  the  entire  globe^ 
renders  «uch  protection  a  dead  letter  on  her  statute  books. 

The  landed  interest,  which  was,  comparatively,  but  yesterday  the  first 
estate  in  the  reaim,  has  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  united  power 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  become  a  secondary 
element  to  its  successfhl  competitors. 

The  expositions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  sufficiently  prove  the  design  and 
scope  of  his  measures ;  while  the  effort  to  lure  the  government  of  the 
United  States  into  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy,  would,  if  successful, 
arrest  our  onward  progress  in  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial pro^^rity.  . 

Let  the  protective  policy  be  continued  for  a  few  years,  and  we  shall 
be  enabled,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  boast  of  our  magnanimity  in  aban- 
doning duties  which  are  inoperative,  and  to  strike  off,  what  our  free 
traders  are  pleased  to  denominate  shackles,  but  which  are  in  reality 
bands  of  prosperity,  and  which  will  have  become  useless  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  capital,  skill  and  enterprite. 

The  wise  statesman  surveys  the  whole  ground  before  dq;)kiying  with 
his  forces,  and  does  not  weaken  that  part  of  his  defences  before  which 
the  enemy  has  concentrated  his  most  formidable  preparations 
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IROir  TRADB  IN  FRANCB. 

Our  Gallic  contemporary,  the  Moniteur  hMitnely  with  its  usual 
virulence  against  the  progress  making  in  the  iron  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  great  demand  for  British  iron  in  France  for  railways 
and  shipbuilding,  has  made  a  severe  attack  against  the  Konomisfes 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  merchants  and  railway  directors 
— at  the  idea  of  wishing  the  Government  to  reduce  the  duty  on  for- 
eign iron,  as  it  would  be  the  ruination  of  the  forgemasters.  He 
argues,  and  that  very  justly,  that  the  French  Gov^nment  ought  to 
give  every  encouragement  it  can  to  the  makine  of  iron  in  the  fur- 
naces of  that  country,  so  as  to  compete  with  this  and  other  atates ; 
hut  it  cannot  do  more  than  it  is  doing,  as  France  has  not  the  mate- 
rials, or  means,  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demand 
that  is  making  for  iron,  rails,  ice.  According  to  his  calculation,  the 
price  of  rails  in  England  at  present  is  <£12  per  ton ;  Belgium,  dClS ; 
Germany,  <£17  16s. ;  and  in  France,  o£16  10s. — so  that,  if  she  is  to 
have  her  iron  either  from  England  or  Belgium,  it  will  be  just  as 
dear,  especially  should  many  of  her  high  furnaces  bs  extinguished. 
Next  year,  he  states,  the  production  of  their  iron  and  cast  metal  will 
amount  to,  at  least,  ^8,000,000  sterling.  *'  Is  France  deficient  in 
iron  ore,  wood,  coal,  and  all  the  primitive  materials  necessary  for  t&e 
making  of  iron  1  Certainly  not — ^it  is  superior  in  quality,  and  may, 
perhaps,  exceed  in  abundance,  the  iroti  ores  of  England  and  Belgium ; 
and  uotwirhstapdine;  the  bad  legislatiou  of  our  forrestrial  laws  and 
administration,  we  have  more  wood  fuel  than  England  "and  Belgium, 
—and  not  only  fs  coal  cheaper  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  France  than  in 
England  and  Belgium,  but  her  rich  coal  mines  are  more  conside- 
rable, and  far  surpass  those  of  either  country/*  We  should  like  to 
ask  our  contemporary,  how  it  is  that,  if  France  is  so  rich  in  coal 
mines,  and  in  iron  ore — as  he,  no  doul^t,  has  suddenly  discovered-^ 
that  the  Government  of  France  is  obliged  annually  to  enter  into 
very  extensive  contracts,  for  the  supply  of  Newcastle  coal,  for  the 
use  of  her  steam  navy  ;  that  of  the  country  not  being  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  We  might  say  the  same  with  respect  to  cast-iron  for  snip- 
building  and  cthmt  constructions,  when  they  must  invariably  come  to 
England  for  their  good  materiel. — London  Mihing  Journal, 


SMOK^  NUIBAKCflB. 


Experiments  were  made  last  week  on  board  the  Jntnes,  Birken- 
head steamer,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  remove  the 
nuisance  of  smoke  from  the  stejamers.  A  very  simple  apparatus  wa« 
attached,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the  ^rooke  was 
wholly  removed  7  and  the  owners  report  a  saving  of  nearly  20  per 
cent,  in  fuel,  and  more  steam  than  formerly. — Liverpool  Sttmdard* 
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On  no  previous  occasion,  during  the  thirty  years  in  which  the  editor 
of  this  periodical  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  great  cause  of 
home  industry,  has  lie  been  more  rejoiced,  than  on  the  present,  in 
witnessing  the  magnificent  exhibition  of  its  results,  at  the  seat  of  the 
general  government. 

Cold  mdeed  must  be  that  heart  that  can  see  such  a  display,  without 
a  glow  of  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  as  he  walks  through  the  spacious 
building,  and  beholds  the  abundant  testimony  there  exhibited  of  the 
inventive  genius,  the  consummate  skill,  and  the  never  failing  industry 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  impossible  properly  to  appreciate  the  inestimable  value  to  the 
whole  Union,  of  the  progress  made  in  the  useful  arts  as  it  is  there  shown 
forth ;  nor  is  it  less  cause  of  congratulation,  that  what  has  required 
centuries  to  achieve  in  other  countries,  should  hav^  been  here  accom- 
plished in  a  few  years. 

Interesting  as  it  would  be,  os  such  an  occasion,  to  go  at  length  into 
a  history  of  how,  as  if  by  enchantment,  this  mighty  element  of  our  na- 
tional strength  has  sprung  up ;  from  what  smsQl  beginnings  it  took  its 
rise,  and  how  rapidly  it  has  reached  its  present  unexampled  magnitude ; 
to  trace  its  progress  and  to  record  its  struggles  against  the  overwhelming 
rivalry  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend  from  foreign  competition,  as 
well  as  against  the  domestic  prejudice  it  has  encountered.  Oar  limited 
space  admonishes  us,  that  it  should  be  rather  devoted  to  describe  what 
is  before  us,  than  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced. Nor  indeed  is  this  necessary,  for  the  period  in  which  it  has 
been  accomplished  places  that  knowledge  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation. 

•  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  past^  with 
a  view  more  fully  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
what  we  are  about  to  present  for  his  inspection,  in  the  following  general 
account  of  this  first  great  exhibition  of  American  fabrics,  in  the  City 
of  Washington. 

But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  United  States  was  dependent 
upon  the  workshops  of  Europe  for  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  derived 
from  mechanical  pursuits  and  the  cultivation  of  the  frts. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  millions  upon  millions  of  the 
precious  metals  were  exported  to  pay  for  the  comparatively  worthless 
fabrics  of  the  spindle,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  of  foreign  countries,  at 
their  own  prices  and  upon  their  own  terms. 

The  last  war  bore  ample  testimony  of  the  humiliating  truth,  that 
though  our  political  independence  had  been  achieved  by  the  valor  of  an 
illustrious  ancestry,  yet  were  we  far  from  having  secured  to  these  de- 
scendants the  full  fruition  of  its  blessings.  We  had,  it  is  true,  exhibited 
to  mankind  a  glorious  example.  We  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
new  and  the  startling  doctrine,  that  man  was  capable  of  seli^govern- 
ment,  and  that  the  energies  of  a  dauntless  people,  determined  on  the 
establishment  of  human  rights,  could  place  them,  on  a  broad  and  in- 
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destructable  foundation.  But  a  sad  experience  had  taught  us,  that 
valuable  as  was  the  victory  we  had  won  over  the  tyrannical  bondage  to 
which^  as  colonies,  we  were  subjected,  yet  was  it  in  the  power  of  that 
great  nation  from  whom  we  had  wrested  our  independence,  still  to 
exercise  over  us  an  almost  unlimited  sway,  by  the  state  of  dependence 
in  which  we  were  kept,  from  the  absence  of  power  to  supply  our  own 
wants  in  most  of  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  civilized  life. 

Politically  free  and  independent  as  was  the  United  States,  even  under 
the  confederation  into  which  they  entered  at  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
it  was  discovered  that  much  was  wanting  to  enable  us  to  profit  of  the 
advantages  we  had  gained  by  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  colonial 
bondage,  and  disclaiming  forever  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  dhrine  right 
of  kin^. 

But  that  wisdom  which  is  invariably  taught  by  experience,  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  the  cause  of  the  depression  under  which  the 
labour  of  the  country  still  groaned,  was  the  want  of  the  power  under 
the  ^nfederation  to  protect  it  from  the  many  evils  to  which  labor  was 
subjected  in  the  countries  of  Europe  by  the  remnants  of  the  feudal 
system  still  prevailing  there,  and  which  required  that  due  protection 
should  be  given  to  shield  American  labor  from  their  pernicious  influence. 

There  was  no  principle  which  lay  deeper  in  the  foundation  of  Ameri* 
can  liberty,  than  that  which  clearly  saw  and  proclaimed  that  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  was  not  properly  estimated.  Such  had  been  the  force 
by  which  the  people  had  been  kept  under,  such  the  enormous  pressure 
upon  their  labor  for  the  sustainment  in  luxury  of  the  privifeged  few, 
that  up  to  the  period  of  the  American  revolution,  the  working  man  was 
considered  to  be  amply  provided  for,  if  barely  sustained  in  his  physical 
existence  upon  the  coarsest  food  and  the  most  miserable  habiliments. 
Nor  is  his  condition  much  better  in  a  large  portion  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day. 

The  very  genius  and  spirit  of  the  American  revolution  was,  therefore, 
a  determination  to  increase  the  reward  of  labor — to  give  to  man  a 
higher  destiny,  and  to  elevate  the  mass.  But  this  it  was  found  could 
not  be  done  under  the  confederation ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  adoption 
of  our  present  constitution,  that  a  commencement  was  made,  which  we 
now  see  was  destined  to  bring  forth  this  all  desirable  consummation. 
For  no  sooner  did  the  representations  of  the  original  thirteen  states 
assemble  together  under  the  constitution,  than  an  act  was  passed  with 
a  view  to  protect  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  country,  through  duties  levied 
upon  foreign  inaffufactures,  and  bounties  awarded  to  our  fishermen. 

From  what  we  have  since  witnessed  of  the  energy  of  the  American 
character,  no  doubt  can  possibly  exist  that  thb  principle,  thus  solemnly 
established  by  the  sages  of  that  Augustan  age  of  the  republic,  would 
have  given  vigor  and  strength  to  our  manufactures,  then  first  struggling 
into  existence ;  and  that  their  advancement  would  have  been  more  im- 
mediate, had  it  not  been  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
That  extraordinary  event,  and  the  wars  to  which  it  gave  rise,  embodied 
such  immense  armies,  and  took  from  the  peaceable  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  all  over  Continental  Europe,  such  a  vast  proportion  of  those  whose 
labor  had  been  devoted  to  it,  that  the  staff  of  life  was  soon  so  much 
diminished^  as  to  require  a  resort  to  its  importation  from  abroad.    A 
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large  portion  of  Europe  could  no  longer  feed  its  population  ;  bence  the 
cuUiyation  of  the  fertile  fields  of  the  United  States,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  farinaceous  productions  to  the  great  theatre  of  European 
warfare,  became  the  most  profitable  employment  in  which  the  American 
people  could  be  engaged.  Nor  was  this  the  only  result  that  followed 
the  mighty  struggle  which  kept  the  fair  fields  of  Europe  so  long  deluged 

in  blo(^ 

The  great  maritime  supremacy  of  England  annihilated  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  continental  nations,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world  fell  into  our  hands. 

This  state  of  the  commercial  world  prevented  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  turning  their  attention  to  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants  dependent  upon  manufactufes  and  the  arts.  They  were  content 
to  enrich  themselves  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  receive  the 
manufactures  of  Europe  in  return  for  the  food  with  which  they 
supplied  the  belligerents,  and  the  freights  they  carried  in  transinitting 
it  across  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  those  received  for  delivering  in-  the 
mother  countries  the  rich  treasures  of  these  colonies,  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  But  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of  the  world,  which 
could  not  always  last,  nor  while  it  continued,  could  it  fail  to  awaJken  the 
jealousy  of  the  belligerents.  Accordingly,  as  is  well  known,  jt  event- 
ually embroiled  us  in  a  war  with  England. 

A  mighty  and  sudden  change  was  now  to  take  place  in  the  objects  to 
which  American  effort  was  to  be  devoted ;  and  that  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  great  law  of  necessity,  soon  produced  the  most  miracu- 
lous results.  Deprived  of  the  accustomed  supplies  of  all  articles  for 
clothing  and  domestic  use — shut  out  from  a  large  portion  of  our  own 
proper  commerce,  the  attention  of  our  people  was  soon  turned  to  the 
spindle  and  the  loom.  Our  mines  became  opened  and  explored,  the 
hum  of  the  home  industry,  which  for  years  had  not  been  heard,  now 
imparted  its  cheerful  stimulus  in  every  direction ;  and  great  were  the 
advances  made  in  all  the  useful  arts.  For,  although  the  war  lasted  but 
three  short  years,  such  were  the  enormous  prices  to  which  all  manufac- 
tured goods  soon  rose,  such  the  cheering  voice  that  resounded  through 
the  land,  invoking  the  patriotism  of  the  capitalist  and  the  mechanic, 
that  manufactures  started  up  everywhere,  as  if  by  enchantment ;  and 
we  were  not  long  in  creating  a  very  large  supply  of  the  more  immediate 
necessaries,  of  which  war  had  cut  off  our  supplies  from  abroad. 

Those  who  can  remember  what  was  at  first  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  will  bear  us  witness  that  the 
utter  dependence  in  which  we  were  then  placed,  was  painful  and  humil- 
iating ii^  the  extreme.  Our  armies  were,  for  a  time,  almost  as  badly  off 
as  in  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  then  was  realized,  to  its  fullest  and 
most  mortifying  extent,  what  had  before  been  but  partially  foreseen ; 
then  did  we  indeed  and  in  truth,  discover  that  the  independence  of  a 
country  is  but  a  name,  so  long  as  it  neglects  to  foster  and  protect  the 
useful  arts.  Well,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  us,  had  we  profited 
by  this  sad  experience,  and  that,  having  once  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
manufactures,  we  should  have  guarded  them  with  a  just  and  proper 
care  for  their  permanent  preservation.  But  alas !  man  is  a  reasoning 
rather  than  a  reasonable  animal ;  for  when  peace  came,  our  sufferings 
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were  forgott^:i ;  and  in  1815,  but  two  short  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  old  system  of  resorting  to  European  workshops  revived,  and 
soon  gained  the  ascendency ;  the  lessons  of  our  sad  experience  were 
disregarded ;  a  flood  of  foreign  fabrics  were  introduced,  and  those  who 
had  embarked  in  manufactures  were  nearly  all  ruined.  In  this  and  the 
following  year  the  foundation  was  laid,  by  a  glut  of  foreign  importa- 
tions, for  that  scene  of  general  distress,  winch  in  1819  broke  down  and 
produced  almost  a  general  bankruptcy.  In  the  year  1816,  some  dispo- 
sition W9B  manifested  to  stand  by  the  country,  and  the  first  law  was 
enacted,  which  created  what  are  called  minimum  duties. 

As  the  present  time,  in  our  opinion,  bears  somewhat  of  an  analogy^ 
90  far  as  legislation  by  Congress  is  concerned,  with  that  period,  we 
propose  to  state  what  we  consider  parallel  in  the  cases,  and  then  to 
appeal  to  the  record  to  show  some  opinions  then  expressed,  and  some 
facts  which  are  abundantly  vouched  for  by  an  authority  which  will  not 
be  doubted. 

At  the  period  under  notice,  viz.  at  the  session  of  Congress  in  April, 
1816,  the  question  was  debated,  which  is  now  soon  to  be  again  mooted, 
namely,  whether  or  no  the  manufactures  of  the  country  ought  to 
receiTe  legislative  protection.  And  on  one  occasion,  upon  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  to  strike  out  the  minimum  provision  of 
a  bill  then  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  speech  was  made  by 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  a  member  of  that  body,  which  states 
aome  very  important  facts,  and  contains  such  a  lucidness  of  argument 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  protection,  that  we  shall  end  .this  short  his- 
tory of  the  introduction  of  protection  to  manufactures  after  the  war,  by 
a  few  quotations  from  that  able  speech ;  and  only  call  the  particular 
attention  of  our  readers  to  one  very  important  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  one  incontrovertible  and  decisive  answer  to  .the  question^ 
why  our  manufactures  need  protection  ? 

The  fact  to  which  we  allude  is,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  declares,  that  up 
to  the  time  of  his  speaking,  the  debate  had  been  "  on  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures ;"  all  profewing  to  be  friendly  to  those  infant  establishments,  and 
to  be  willing  to  extend  to  them  adequate  encouragement.  We  call  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  to  this  testimony,  which  he  cannot 
dispute ;  and  we  would  ask  him  how  it  happens  that  at  that  period  a 
member  of  Congress  should  in  his  place  declare,  that  all  were,  with 
himself,  willing  to  give  manufacturea  adequate  encouragement;  and 
that  he  who  so  declared  himself,  was  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 

We  consider  that  the  fact  established  by  such  testimony  settles  the 
fnestioQ  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff,  proving,  as  it  does, 
that  up  to  that  time  it  had  not  been  doubted. 

The  answer  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  question,  why  our  manu- 
fiietures  require  protection  1  is  also,  we  think,  of  the  first  importance, 
because  it  ap{^ies  now  with  the  same  force  it  did  at  that  period. 

"  No  doubt,"  (said  Mr.  Calhoun,)  "  it  will  be  said,  if  they  are  so  far 
established,  and  if  the  situation  of  the  country  is  so  favorable  to  their 
growth,  where  is  the  necessity  of  affording  them  protection.  It  is  (Mr.  C« 
said,)  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  ^contingency." 
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But  it  is  time  we  should  proceed  with  such  an  account  of  this  magnifi- 
cent exhibition,  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Anxious  that  the  National  Magazine  for  June  should  contain  a  fulf 
and  official  account  of  the  fair,  the  Editor  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to 
Washington,  and  was  on  the  spot  two  days  before  it  opened.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival,  he  reported  himself  to  the  managers,  and  stated  the 
object  of  his  visit ;  but  such  has  been  (he  pressure  upon  these  gentlemen 
— so  great  has  been  the  amount  of  every  description  of  goods  that  have 
poured  in,  and  are  still  arriving,  (May  26th,)  that  it  has  been  utterly 
out  of  the  power  of  the  managers  to  give,  as  for  the  editor,  in  any 
manner  to  obtain,  for  the  June  number,  such  an  official  account  as  this 
register  ought  to  contain.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves for  the  present,  with  giving  such  a  general  "  coup  d'erl"  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  take  m  our  several  visits  to  this  all-absorbing 
scene,  which  has  never  had  anything  like  its  equal  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  we  are  confident,  for  the  display  of  the  useful  arts,  cannot 
be  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  immense  pavilion  prepared  by  the  committee,  who  have  the  fair 
in  charge,,  stands  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  eminences  in  the  city, 
adjoining  the  City  Hall,  in  what  is  called  "  Judiciary  Square."  It  is 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T — the  main  part  being  20  feet  high,  260  feet 
long,  by  60  feet  wide,  and  the  cross  of  the  T.  of  the  same  height,  240  by 
60  feet. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  appearance  of  the  whole  scene  on  first 
entering  this  magnificent  building,  from  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  it 
is  decorated.  It  is  lined  all  through  with  bleached  calico,  as  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  which  is  refieved  by  a  drapery  of  red  and  blue,  disposed 
in  a  manner  to  produce  the  most  happy  effect.  The  drapery  and  lining 
are  composed  of  24,000  yards  of  material,  and  certainly  the  same  amount 
was  never  before  spread  out  to  produce  such  a  display.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  about  6,000^  yards  of  canvass,  which  is  painted  to  render  it 
impervious  to  the  rain. 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  a  description  in  detail  of 
the  great  variety  in  the  species  of  articles  for  necessity,  comfort,  and 
luxury,  which  every  where  attract  4he  eye  of  the  beholder.  Nothing 
but  a  reference  to  the  catalogue  could  do  them  anything  like  justice. 
This,  from  the  circumstances  stated,  it  has  been  impossible  to  procure, 
and  we  can  only  attempt  to  give  such  a  list  of  them  as  could  be  obtained 
by  the  personal  examination  we  have  been  enabled  to  bestow. 

At  the  immediate  entrance  on  the  right  and  left,  are  placed  every 
species  of  the  most  splendid  furniture.  A  magnificent  rose-wood  bed- 
stead, with  a  bureau,  toilet  glass,  and  piano  to  match — ^and  on  the  left, 
centre  tables  at>d  other  articles  made  from  various  indigenous  woods, 
prepared  in  a  style  of  elegance,  and  with  the  brightest  polish,  showing 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  abroad  for  a  foreign  material,  for  articles 
in  this  department  of  the  ornamental  cabinet  work. 

Along  the  main  or  centre  aisle,  which  is  about  fifleen  feet  wide,  tables 
are  placed,  with  passages  between  them  to  side  aisles  on  either  side  of 
the  main  one.  These  tables  contain  samples  of  every  description  of 
cotton  goods,  shirtings,  sheetings,  printing  cloths,  drillings,  sail  duck^ 
^<%gingi  ticking,  gingham,  checks,  cotton  flannel,  &c« 
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In  the  centres  of  seyeral  of  these  tables,  stand  in  the  form  of  cones, 
▼arions  pieces  of  the  most  beautiful  prints  flowing  in  graceful  drapery, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  disposed  in  patterns  to 
gratify  erery  taste.  On  the  right  side  aisle  are  displayed  large  numbers 
of  rolls  of  the  richest  carpeting,  and  also  hearth-rugs,  exhibiting  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  grouping  of  colours,  and  of  fancy  in  the  patterns, 
which  do  great  credit  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  so  necessary 
to  domestic  comfort  in  jwinter.  Fringes  and  tassels  of  silk  and  worsted 
in  the  same  aisles  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  exhibition,  by  their 
brilliant  colors  and  perfect  make.  Gold  and  silver  embroidery  shine  out 
in  this  vicinity,  and  dazzles  the  eye  with  their  brilliant  splendor.  Silk 
bonnets,  and  some  from  fibrous  glass,  next  attract  the  attention,  and  are 
well  wcMthy  of  special  notice.  Superb  specimens  of  book-binding,  fine 
stationery,  paper-hanging,  dressing-gowns,  ready  made  clothing,  combs 
of  horn  and  tortoise  shell,  and  some  small  articles  for  the  toilet,  complete 
this  aisle.  Proceeding  down  the  lefl  aisle,  the  attention  is  closely  rivetted 
to  some  specimens  of  a  new  worsted  article  called  "  alapaca,'*  of  an 
exquisite  fabric,  and  in  its  neighborhood  are  cones  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  of  the  finest  mouselinede  laine.  Against  the  wall  in 
this  vicinity  are  exhibited  some  patterns  of  finely  wrought  worsted  work. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  middle  aisle  are  beautiful  specimens  of  table 
cutlery,  silver  ware  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite  finish,  lamps  and 
girandoles,  every  'species  of  military  furniture,  swords,  daggers,  &c., 
and  a  small  brass  cannon  well  polished  and  highly  finished.  There  are 
also  in  this  vicinity  gilt  buttons  of  every  size  and  pattern,  as  well  finished 
as  any  foreign  button  we  have  ever  seen.  Near  them  are  all  kinds  of 
military  caparisons  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  an  American  Major- 
general's  saddle  cloth,  gorgeously  embroidered.  Dispersed  throughout 
the  main  building,  which  we  cannot  exactly  locate,  will  be  found  every 
variety  of  woollen  flannels,  worsted  bindings,  ladies'  doakings,  printed 
and  embroidered  shawls,  hosiery,  suspenders  and  india  rubber  goods, 
domeatic  silks,  table  covers,  Marseilles  bed  quilts,  blankets,  umbrellas 
and  parasols,  palm  leaf  hats,  ladies'  and  gentlemens'  hats,  boots  and 
shoes,  shirts  and  other  wearing  apparel,  guns  and  pistols,  mantle  clocks, 
and  shot  of  every  size.  One  case  in  the  main  aisle  deserves  particular 
notice,  as  containing  a  set  of  standard  weights,  finbhed  with  the  greatest 
nicety  and  accuracy. 

On  entering  the  T,  turning  to  the  lefl,  on  the  lefl  hand  the  whole 
space  is  occupied  by  an  exhibition  of  woollen  cloths,  cassimeres,  and 
sattinets,  which  will  bear  the  most  thorough  examination,  and  showing 
a  style  and  finish  which  afford  ample  proof  of  the  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  difficult  art  of  cloth  making  has  now  arrived.  There 
are  also  specimens  of  felting  which  are  very  curiously  wrought,  of  the 
most  substantial  fabric.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  section  of  the  T,  is 
a  pyramid,  and  adjoining  it  are  several  tables  containing  white  and 
colored,  plain  and  richly  cut  glass  of  every  description,  vieing  in  lustre 
and  eokor  with  the  diamond.  Interspersed  in  this  part  of  the  T,  are 
some  sets  of  brown  and  yellow  earthenware,  far  exceeding  in  shape  and 
finish  anything  we  have  seen  of  this  nature,  while  near  at  hand  are 
some  domestic  silks,  a  large  asscirtment  of  chemicals)  samples  of  Britannia 
ware,  wire  work,  locks,  articles  in  ivory  turning,  and  machinists'  tools. 
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also  refined  sagar,  candles,  Tarnish,  writing  ink,  blacking,  soap,  per* 
fumery,  and  looking-glasses.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  T,  on  the 
rights  against  the  wall,  are  fine  specimens  of  painted  oil  cloths,  morocco 
and  sole  leather,  chamber  lamps,  hose,  paper  baDgings,  shoe  lasts,  a 
highly  finished  fire  engine,  a  hose  and  carriage,  samples  of  iron,  steel 
and  nails,  a  large  iron  cannon,  copper  and  yellow  metal,  cutlery,  leaden 
pipe,  oil,  chemicals^  chromes,  white  lead,  cordage,  hinges,  locks,  and 
other  hardware,  stores,  dZrC.  &^.  Ladies'  and  gendemena'  shoes,  trunks, 
and  saddlery,  samples  of  hemp  and  of  Virginia  coal,  tin  ware,  mill  and 
cross  cut  saws,  scales  of  various  kinds  and  patterns,  soiqp-slone,  glue, 
carpenter's  tools,  refrigerators,  dtc. 

A  large  portion  of  this  part  of  the  T  is  devoted  to  machinery,  which 
is  driven  by  a  steam-engine  outside  of  the  building,  and  consists  of 
Chase's  card  spinner,  a  carpet-loom,  and  cotton-drawing  frame,  a  throstle, 
a  cotton  power-loom,  a  machine  for  tanning  leather,,  and  another  for 
slitting  leather,  a  patent  bellows  for  a  blast  fiirnace,  a  machine  for  spin- 
ning hemp  into  rope-yarns,  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  a  machine  for 
cutting  sausage-meat. 

There  is  also  here  a  splendid  boat,  built  entirely  of  crpper,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fHano-fortes.  As  decorations  over  Uie  orchestra,  there 
are  several  beautiful  paintisgs,  and  not  far  fr<»n  it  are  some  qplendid 
transparencies.  ... 

On  the  right  hand  side,  on  entering  the  main  building,  is  a  large 
covered  gallery,  devoted  to  stoves,  carriages,  ploughs,  cultivators,  and 
every  variety  of  agricultural  implements,  patent  cutlery  boxes,  hollow 
iron  ware,  furnaces,  cooking-rang^,  h<x>p-iron  washing-machines, 
hominy-mills,  corn-shellers  and  grinders,  carriages  and  carryalls, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  fair  opened  on  the  2l8t,  at  noon,  the  band  playing  Hail  Colum- 
bia. The  rooms  were  soon  crowded  to  overflowing ;  from  which  time  to 
the  present,  the  37th,  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons  have  visited 
this  unique  exhibition.  By  invitation  from  the  managers  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  family,  with  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  Post* 
Master-General  attended,  and  apparently  took  great  interest  in  all  that 
they  saw,  frequently  expressing  their  surprise  and  q>probation,  at  the 
perfection  to  which  the  useful  arts  have  arrived  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  evening  of  the  25th  the  pavilion  was  lighted  up,  and  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens  thronged  the  building,  so  as  to  fill  it  up  in  every 
part — ^many  having  to  go  away,  not  being  able  to  obtain  an  entran(^& 

We  should  be  much  disappointed  in  laying  before  our  readers  Ibis 
unofficial,  and,  consequently,  imperfect  account  of  a  spectade,  which 
more  than  any  other  we  have  ever  witnessed,  has  shown  forth  the  power 
of  American  industry  and  skill,  could  the  failure  to  so  do,  be  in  the 
slightest  manner  attributed  to  neglect  on  our  part.  But  it  has  arisen 
from  a  cause  over  which  no  one  has  had  any  control,  and  one  which  is 
a  source  of  great  congratulation.  Since  it  is  owing  to  the  immense 
quantity  and  variety  of  the  articles  exhibited,  an  jofficial  account  oi 
which  will  not  be  made  up  in  time  to  insert  in  this  number  of  our 
work. 

We  are  promised  it  for  our  July  nunlber,  and  then  it  will  be  equally 
our  pleasure  and  our  pride  to  devote  our  pages  to  it.    We  shall  then 
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endeavor  to  gire  every  name  connected  with  this  patriotic  measure. 
Meantime  we  annex  a  list  of  the  managers,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit 
is  due  for  the  arrangements  made  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  object. 

Nor  should  we  close  this  account  without  awarding  the  meed  of  praise 
to  a  benevolent  society  of  ladies  of  this  city,  who  have  attended  every 
day  at  the  fair,  with  refreshments  of  lemonade,  ice  creams,  and  confec- 
tionary, the  proceeds  from  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  benevolent  pur- 
poses. 

MANAGERS. 

W.  W.  Sbaton,  Esq,  the  Mayor  of  the  City. 

J.  H.  Bradley,  Esq. 

W.  A.  Bradley,  Esq. 

J.  F.  Maury,  Esq. 

J.  F.  Callan,  Esq. 

F.  P.  Jones,  Esq. 

D.  A.  Hall,  Esq. 

W.  Easby,  Esq.  S 

The  Honorable  J.  P.  Kennedy,  | 

The  Honorable  J.  J.  Wetherhed.  >  Baltimore. 

O.  C.  Tiffany,  Esq.  J 

C.  Lyons,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
fact,  that  this  mighty  exhibit,  to  the  value  in  all  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  consists  of  articles  all  made  for  sale  in  the  regular 
course  of  business.  Not  as  far  as  we  know  o^  containing  one  single 
article  made  for  show. 

WasMngim,  27^A  May,  1846. 


Washington. 
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GERMAK  ItfAirUFACTtTHXIS 
IMFORT£D   INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Being  at  Washington  to  witness  the  Great  National  l^air,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  editor  has  been  called  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Hanse  Towns  and  with  Prussia,  through  the  politeness  of 
J.  Dodge.  Esq.,  late  agent  of  the  government,  sent  to  Europe  on  the 
subject  of  the  tobacco  trade. 

Mr.  Dodge  has  made  many  most  valuable  reports  to  Congress,  from 
one  of  which  we  extract  the  following  very  important  statistics,  showing 
our  trade  as  above  named,  and  the  species  of  reciprocity  we  receive 
from  the  Hanse  Towns  as  regards  our  tobacco  trade.  Having  in  our 
last  number  adverted  to  the  reciprocity  navigation  treaty  with  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  pointed  out  the  injury  to  our  tonnage  from  that  one- 
sided compact,  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  that  connection, 
to  this  valuable  document  of  Mr.  Dodge. 

We  may,  ere  very  long,  revert  to  this  matter  again,  as  we  find  in  Mr. 
Dodge's  reports  much  which  ought  to  be  recorded ;  and  we  think  no 
place  more  appropriate  than  the  pages  of  the  National  Magazine  to 
preserve  documents  of  such  deep  interest  to  our  industrial  pursuits. 


Rtpart  respecting  the  demand  of  ike  United  States  of  America,  far  a 
diminution  in  the  duties  &n  the  LeafJ^ohacco  of  that  country,  con* 
sumed  in  the  Zott-  Verein,  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Henry  Whech 
ton,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  BiRnister  Plenipotentiary  of  those 
States,  by  his  most  obedient  servant.  Josh.  Dodge,  Diplomatic  Agent, 
attached  to  the  said  legation,  at  Berlin, 

Berlin,  August  31,  1899. 

Sir — ^In  our  memorials,  under  date  of  the  4th  and  22d  of  July, 
1838,  which  we  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  Messrs.,  the  Deputies 
of  the  ZoU'Verein,  assembled  at  that  time  in  Dresden,  we  asked  for  a 
diminution  of  2^  thalers  per  centner  in  the  duties  on  the  leaf-tobacco  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  2  thalers  per  centner  oa  the  rice,  the  produce  of 
our  country ;  and  in  support  of  our  demand,  we  brought  forward  several 
statistical  facts,  showing  the  want  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the 
ZoUrVerein,  in  meeting  the  highly  liberal  policy  pursued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  toward  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Germany, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  pointed  out  to  them  the  great  importance  of 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  rising  industry  of 
this  country,  which  is,  in  fact,  dependent  for  its  prosperity  cm  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  good  understanding  with  the  said  States,  which  take  at 
least  one-half  of  the  annual  exportationiS  from  Germany,  of  German 
manufactures. 

As  we  hayie  reason  to  believe  that  our  demand  for  a  diminution  in 
the  duty  on  our  riu  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  already  been  favorably 
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met  by  tbe  Zoll-Verein,  we  have  now,  therefore,  onlj  the  tchaceo 
question  to  insist  on ;  and  believing  that  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  the  rising  industry  of  Germany  is  not  fully  understood  by  the 
various  governments  composing  the  Zoll-Yerein,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  justness  of  our  demand  for  a  diminution  in  the  duty  on 
our  leaf-tobacco,  has  not  been  met  and  appreciated  with  that  liberal 
spirit  which  usually  characterizes  their  dealings  with  foreign  nations, 
I  will  endeavor,  in  this  communication,  to  place  the  subject  in  such 
a  point  of  view  as,  I  think,  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

I  consequently  will  endeavor  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  following 
points :  . 

Ist.  The  gpreat  importance  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  German  produce  and  manufactures. 

2d.  The  want  of  that  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  ZoU'Verein 
toward  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  liberally 
shovnd  by  the  American  Government  to  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Germany. 

3d.  That  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  articles  manu£actured  in 
Germany,  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States,  than  of  the 
manufactures  of  England,  in  proportion  to  our  commerce  with  either 
of  those  countries. 

4th.  That  the  balance  of  trade  is,  and  has  been,  against  the  United 
States,  and  in  favor  of  Germany-— more  so  than  our  trad9  with 
France  or  England,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  either  of  those  countries. 

5th.  That  when  the  duty  of  5^  thalers  per  centner  was  first  laid 
on  by  Prussia  on  our  leaf-tobacco,  in  1818,  it  only  amounted  to 
about  25  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  the  said  article ;  whereas,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  diminution  in  the  first  cost  of  the  same, 
during  the  ten  years,  from  1826  to  1835,  inclusive,  the  said  duty  has 
averaged  67  per  cent. 

6th.  That  a  diminution  in  the  duty  on  the  leaf-tobacco  of  the  United 
States,  would  not  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Zoll-Verein  ;  and 

7th.  The  disastrous  consequences  to  the  rising  industry  of  Ger- 
many, in  case  the  actual  high  duty  on  our  leaf-tobacco  is^  persisted 
in  by  the  Zoll-Verein. 

The  tables  per  other  side  will  show  the  great  importance  of 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  Germany. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  manufactares  of  the  ZoU"  Verein 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  Belgium,  which,  if  it 
oould  be  ascertained,  would  increase  the  above  amount  of  importations ; 
but,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  such  information  as  I  considered 
could  be  depended  on  as  correct,  I  have  consequently  made  no  mention 
of  the  same. 

According  to  the  official  statements  prepared  ^nually  at  the  treasury 
department,  there  were  imported  direct  from  Prussia  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  other  German  ports,  during  the  aforementioned  two  years, 
a  greater  amount  than  is  stated  in  the  aforegoin|r  table ;  the  difference 
arises  from  there  being  mentioned  in  the  official  statements  the  total 
importations,  whereas,  in  the  aforegoing  table,  I  have  only  stated  tlie 
importations  of  German  produce  and  manufactures. 

The  aforegoing  table  and  statement  evidently  prove  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to'  the  manufactures  of 
Germany.  ' 

The  impcM'tance  of  those  markets  are  annuaBy  increasing,  keeping 
pace  with  the  unparalleled  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  following  statement  will  show  : 

During  the  year  commencing  the  Ist  October,  1836,  and  ending  the 
90th  September,  1837,  the  importations  direct  from  Prussia  and  the 
Hanae  Towns,  and  other  ports  of  Germany,  according  to  an  official 
statement  from  the  treasury  department,  had  increased  considerably ; 
say^ 

From  Prussia f  497,829 

From  the  Hanse  ToWta  and  other  ports  of  Germany . . . :       5,6^,221 

6,140,050 


Of  which  amount,  the  German  produce  and  manufactures 

alone  may  be  safely  calculated  at 5,500,000 

To  which  should  be  added  the  importations  of  German  manu- 
factures through  Holland  and  France , 3,200,000 

'  6,700,000 


Equal  to  Prussian  thalers « ^- 18,050,000 

I  would  likewise  draw  your  excellency's  attention  to  the  highly  im- 
portant fact,  that,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States,  arising  partly  from  natural  causes,  and  partly  from  the  great 
annual  emigration  from  Europe,  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion are  frequently  not  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  country  in  bpead- 
stuf& ;  and  that,  consequently,  great  <]pifotities  have,  tkrithin  the  last 
few  years,  been  annpaliy  imported,  principally  from  Germany.  This 
fact  shows  the  importance  of  our  markets,  also,  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  country.  But  if  oar  planter*  cannot  find  a  market  for 
their  leaf-tobacco,  they  will  have  to  cultivate  breads  tu£&,  and  thus 
deprive  Germany  of  the  only  market  which  is  liberally  opened  to  them 
for  the  great  product  of  its  soil. 

Should  any  other  information  be  wanted  req>ecting  the  great  impor- 


WMc^  ot  ii^  markets  ct  thfi  UniM  SliM  to  Qmomj,  I  would  Te* 
ipQcCMly  somsst  to  tb6  ZolKVflr/eiii  aa  apjdioatioii  to  tba^  e0»«i  to  the 
different  ohamWs  of  oopin^ivie  Ihrglsgt^out  thi»  oouatrj,  fee]i^g  eonfi- 
deot  that  the  ttnammous  answer  will  ^  that  the  prosparity  of  the  riaiog 
manoftctures  oi  Qfanxuaxf-  depeaids  apdQfa'coiitiavQftioQ  of  tb&  most 
fneiidly  relationa  wiib  the  United  Stales. 

9d.  I  will  now  {Nroceed  to  9^w  the  waot  of  ibfik  reciprocity  <m  the 
part  of  the  ZoU-  Vtrem.  toward  the  produce  of  the  United  Stt$ee  whieh  i» 
so  liberally  shown  by  ^e  American  goremment  t<^  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  .Oermany.  .    .-  * 

By  referring  to  uble  Na  1,  it  will  be  obaenred  that  I  b«ve  cambered 
each  article. 

The  numbers  1  ta  16  inclusivey  are  admitted  fiise  of  duty  in  the  Mm^ 
ted  States ;  the  annual  average  amount,  for  the  two  years  thereia  men* 

tioiied,  is «2,258>67B 

Noa.  17  to  98,  indusiice,  pay  aa  ad^valoren  duty  of  from  5 
to  SO  per  cent. ;  the  anniul  average  amount  for  those  two 

yearsis ; x..... ./*      400,187 

Nos.  S9  to  ffii,  inclissiye,  pay  an  ad-ralorem  du)y  of  jover  M        * 
per  cent ;  but  the  eiceas  over  ^  per  cent  ia  ankiualty  flsb- 
ject  to  a  deductioKi,  and  in  Jue,  l842>  ia  to  he  d^mfattshed 
to  2Q  p^  cent ;  making  an  annual  Average'  iniqpaftation 

into  the^  United  Slates,  of <  ^. « ...  t . . .  IfOtfibi^ 

Nes.  63  to  96,  inditaive,  pay  specific  duties,  lyut  whaa  they 
amowoit  to  over  ^  per  cent  «4"^^f^'  ^  exoe^  is  sul>-  > 
ject  to  a  deduction,  as  above  mentionedy-and  in  June^  Ifi^S, 
no  q>eei&c  duty  ia  to  be  eharged;  but  tfaeyartioles  iroqs^ 
Nos.  63  tofiS)  inclusive,  are  to  pay  ad-va]er<tm  cteties^  which 
aie  nq^  to  exceed  30  per  cent ;  making  an  awmali^erage 
iriiportation  of .& Q65»60H 

.  '       .      •    .      4,ail6,0Q6 

•        •    • 

!C^  articles-of  German  i^anu^Mslase  Akp^  throng)i  Holland  piay 
be  classed,  as  fespeots  dotie^  ht  the  same  prepe^tiqiHr  as.the  above  ; 
but  -there  is  a  much  greater  pfoportion,  firee  ^  duty,  of  thos0  articles 
sent  tbsough  France  than  those  sh^iped  direi;^  Aom.Germfui  port;s,  ^ 
the  principal  amount  sent  by  the  way  of  France  afe  silk  goods  and  silk 
velvets^  Which  are  fte^  of  dot  v. 

Let  u$  n^w  esKamine  the  dfties  which  «rQ  levied  by  the  ZoIl*Verein 
<m  tfa^  proi^uce  of  the  United  States*  *  .         ; 

Out  «aw  cotton,  it  is  tme;  is  admitted  ireaof  i^y  j  hut  the  amount 
of  that  articte  imported^  directly  or  indlrfctfy,  into.Um  Z^lWVerein,  does 
not  be^r  so  great  a  proportion  (in  respeot  jt^  the  aeiouut  of  the  other 
artideps  of  wt  pioduce  of  the  United  ^taiea,.  which  pi^  a  duty  in  the 
ZoU-V«Eeitt)  to  the  amouni  of  GermaftiriW^faoC^es  aidmitted  free  of 
duty  into  the  United  Stak^^  taking'  into^  eottfarisgo  the  value  of  the 
other  articles- of  German  nianofootttce.lirhkm'l>&y  duties  in  the  said 
etataa.  -  \     .        •         »  . 

Btt^oor  leai^4flbacco  and  our  )qim  piqr  very  heavy  duties  in  the  ZoOr 
VertifL    It  is  true  diat  ire  bave  mason  to  believe  that  the  duty  on  rice 

.    '.    /  •        ^  6 
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will  be  diminished  to  2  Ihalers  per  oentner ;  b«t,  as  the  price  of  tUi 
article  in  the  United  Stales  may  be  estixneted  as  ateraging^  daring  these 
last  ten  years,  about  4  thalers  per  centAer,  the  duty  of  9  thalers  per 
centner  would  still  be  50  per  cent 

As  regards  our  leal^«:^aeco,  by  refenring-to  page  89^  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  price  of  same  in  the  United  States,  from  1896  to  18%, 
inclmive,  was  5|  dollars  per  IM  pounds  Altoerioan ;  which,  at  the  duty 
of  5^  thalers  per  oentner,  would  be  e^d  to  an  ad-ralorem  duty  of  07 
per  cent. 

And  in  respect  to  tobacco-sten^s,  the  average  vahie  of  which,  in  the 
United  States  during  the  IsBt  ten  years,  may  be  estimated  at  3|  Prus- 
sian thalers  per  centner ;  the  doty  being  j5^  thalers  per  eentner.  the 
SAihe  a9  on  leaf-tobiccco,  it  axnoonts  to  an  ad-valorem  duty  oi  157 
per  cent,  on  the  first  CQSt. 

In  comparing  these  high  duties  in  the  2^l^Verd9i^  with  the  moderate 
ones  levied  in  the  United  States  oil  the  produee  and  manufkctures  of 
Germany,  as  shown  on  .page  81,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  duties 
levied  in  the  ZoBrVerein^  on  the  pfodM^pe  of  the  United  States,  are 
mudi  higher  than  the  duties  levi^  in  the  United  States  on  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of* this  country..  Thfere  is,  consequently,  no  recipro- 
city in  the  tariff  oftlM  ZdU^Vergiu  toward  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  answeo^,  that  .the  tariff  of  the  United  Stat^  was  made 
for  our  owp  eomrenienee,  and  not  to  favor  foreign  nations.  Strictly 
speaking  this  may  be  tme ;  but  the  practical  operation  of  our  tariff  is 
such,  that  German  manufactures  are  greatly  favored,  which  is  one 
great  cause  o#  thdir  fhiurisfaiDg  condition,  and  of  their  being  enablefl 
to  come  in  competitien  ^h  those  of  England  and  France,  t&re  beinf 
a  greater  propeil^oa  ^  astifcles  manufactured  in  Germany,  admitted 
free  of  duty,  than  of  any  other  country,  fti  proportion  to  its  commerce 
with  the  United  States :  and  on  those  articles  on  which  there  is  a  duty^ 
ad-valorem,  jt  being  levied  on  the  value  of  the  article,  or  rather  on  Ae 
first  cost ;  oonsequently,  as  many  of  the  German  nitoufactures  cost 
a  lowtt  price^  (from  the  dbeapnessi  of  labor,)  than  the  same  article 
manufactured  either  in  England  or  France,  they,  in  reality,  pay  a  less 
duty  tbaii  those  coming .  fr<Hn  (either  of  those  two  eountries ;  the  Ger- 
man manufactureis  can^  Iherefoit,  fisi^quently  undemell  the  French  and 
En^ish.  in  the  markto  of  the  United  States. 

Sut  the  practical  operation  of  fbe  tariff  bf  the  ZM-Verem  is,  on 
the  contrary,  against  the  produce  of  the  United  StiLtes,  particularly ' 
as  regards  the  leaf-tobacco  of  pur  countrjr,  and  greatly  in  favov  of 
the  Spanish  colonics ;  for  it  is  well  ktioWn  that  the  Cuba  tobacco  h 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  United*  States,*  and  costs  «  much  higher 
price,  yet  the  taiiff  of  the  ZoU-Y^tin  levies  as  liigh  a  duty  on  the 
leaf-tobacce  of  our  country,  as  it  does  on  that  coming  from  the 
Spapish  colonies.  The  fiiregbing  are  facts  which  onnnol  be  contro- 
verted ;  and  we  arb,  therefdre,  justified  in  saying,  that  fiie  tobacco  of 
the  United  States  ill  not  put  on  cm  ^ua)  footing  with  -that  from 
Cuba  {  and,  consequently,  the  tariff  of  ;he  ZdlUVerHn  does  not  treat 
all  countries  alike— nominally  it  does  so,  but  practically  We  are. the 
worst  treated. 


Ornnan  Momtfactura.  8S 

Let  tu  now  compare  the  liberal  rate  of  duties  as  collected  by  the 
United  Slates,  with  those  levied  in  England,  France,  and  the  Span- 
ish colony  of  Cuba,  on  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  G-ermany. 

BNei«ANn. 

Silk  maaoftiictiir^  per  lb.  II  to  IB  shillings. 

Silk  velvet,  ^l  2  shillings,  to  dCl  7  shillings. 

German  sheet  g)ass,'per  112  Hw.  <f  10. 

Plate  glaasi  .superficial  measure,  per  square  foot,  from  6  to  H 
ahiliiags. 

The  heavy  duties  exacted  ia  Great  Britain  on  German  timber  and 
grain  require  no  enumeration,  as  they  are  so  well  known  and  felt  in 
this  country. 

FRANCE* 

The  manu&ctures  of  the  ZoU-Veretn^  aqd  of  Pni^ssia,  particularly, 
are  almost  entirely  expluded  frem  dbe  m^^k^ts  of  Fraik9e.  The 
following  articles  are  pi:ohibited,  namely  : 

Mann&ctured  leather ;  leather  saddlery  i  gilt,  silvered,  or  plated 
buttons;  cutlery;  glaaswave;  scissora  and  buckles  of  steel;  scissora, 
plated,  gilt  or  silvered ;  cotton  cloth ;  woollen  cloths ;  and  cotton 
Stockings. 

Silk  stuffs  funlea]  pay  a  duty  of,  per  100  kilo. ......  1,760  francs. 

Silk  stuffs  (facon  broched) ?,090      " 

Crape  of  silk. ..3,740     " 

Gauze,  of  pure  silk ....•- 3,410     " 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  excessive  high  duties  and  prohibitions, 
if  France  should  send  leaf-tobacco,  the  produce  of  its  soil,  into  Ger- 
many, it  would,  according  to  the  actual  tariff,  be  admitted  into  the 
Zoll'  Verein  air  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  tobacco  of  the  United 
iStates. 

The  word  "  prohibition*'  is  not  known  in  the  tariff  of  the  tTnited 
States. 

CUBA. 

In  the  Spanish  colony  of  Cnba,  the  duties  levied  on  German  pro- 
dace  and  manufaetvfres,  varjr  from^Sl^  to  27}  per  cent,  on  a  fixed 
valuation  in  that  colony ;  and  not  a  single  article  of  the  produce  or 
mannfactores  of  Germany  is  admitted  ffee,  or  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  21}  pef  cent. ;  yet  the  tariff  of  the  ZoU-  Verein  levies  the  same 
^uty  on  the  leaf-tobaeco  of  the  United  States,  where  their  manufac^ 
tures  are  sO  libe^lly.  treated,  as  they  do  on  the  tobacco  of  Cuba; 
and  even  more«  for  as  the  quality  is  better,  and  thd  cost  of  the  leaf- 
tobacco  of  Cuba  greatev  than  that  of  f:he  United  Sttftes,  the  duty 
being  5  J  thalers  per  centner  on  both,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
Cuba  tobacco  i»  in  fact  favored  by  tl\e  actual  tariff,  to  die  detriment 
of  that  of  the  United  States. 

nussiA« 

^(ke  diaastrous  effects  to  German  industry  of  the  illiberal  policy 
shown  in  die  late  tariff  of  that  ^untry,  are  so  well  known  and  so 
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ieverely  felt  by  t^e  niMiaiaictttrervi  of  Oermanj,  putictilaiiy  of 
Silesia,  that  they  require,  on  my  part,  neither  comment  nor  enume- 
ration. 

3d.  The  following  will  show  that  a  greater  amount  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  Germany  are  admitted  free  of  duty  in  the 
United  States,  than  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  England* 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  6ut  coinmerce  with  either  of  those 
countries. 

By  examining  table  No.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  tike  annual  average 
importations  of  German  produce  and  manufactfure  into  the  United 
States,  for  two  years,  say  from  1st  October,  1834,  to  30th  September, 
1836,  were  as  follows  : 

From  Prussia $59,667  of  which  free  of  duty    $19,112 

From  the  Hanse  Towns,  ^ 

and  other  porU  of  Ger-  >  4,335,429         Do.  do.        2,233,561 

many y 

Through  Holland 525,000        Do.  do.  350,000 

Through  France 2,500,000        Do.  do.        2,200,000 

— — —  being  priB<iipally  silks 

7,420,096    ttid  silk  velreta.        4,802,673 

Consequently,  of  97,420,096,  annual  ayer'age  total  of  direct  or  in- 
direct importations  of  German  produce  and  manufacture  into  the  United 
States,  there  was  an  annual  average  amount  of  $4,802,673,  admitted 
free  of  duty,  being  equal  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 

From  Great  Britam  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period,  from  Ist  October,  1834,  to  30th  September' 
1836,  according  to  official  statements,  an  annnal  average  amount,  as 
follows : 

From  England $67,414,351  of  which  free  of  doty  $21,516  048 

From  Scotland 2,007,773    do.  do.  093!53S 

From  Ireland 625,^28    do.  do,  405,559 

60,047,747  22,616,140 

Consequently,  the  amoimi  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain,  free  of  duty,  was  equal  to  an  aanoal  aven«e  of  atxint  33  per 
cent.  "^ 

4th.  I  will  no^  proceed  to  my  kkuih  propoeidon,  viz :  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  and  has  been  against  the  United  Slates  and  in  favor 
of  Germany,  more  so  than  with  F/ance  or  England,  in  proportion  to 
oar  trade  with  either  of  those  countries. 

I  will,  however,  first  state  my  views  rejecting  the  manner  that  the 
balance  of  trade  between  two  countries  ought  to  be  e^iateined,  as  it  wiH 
be  on  that  basis  that  my  conelu^ions  wiH  l^  founded. 

In  arriving  at  the  balance  of  trade  between  two  conntries,  the  produce 
and  manufacture  of  one  country,  and  which  arrive  in  the  other  in  the 
same  shape  in  which  they  were  originally  exported,  having  undergone 
no  change  in  dieir  nature  by  their  passing  through  a  third  country  are 
the  only  proper  articles  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  the 
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said  balance.  Were  %  dUerent  eoiurse  to  be  pursued,  the  ramifications 
of  commeroe  are  aojinmerous,  it  .would  be  utterly  impossible  ever  to 
arrive  at  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  balance  of  trade  with  any  country. 
I  make  this  remark,  from  havii^  frequently  heard  it  argued  in 
Germany,  that  the  ootton^twist  from  England  imported  into  this  country, 
'  having  probably  been  spun  partly  from  American  cotton,  should  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  the.  balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  The  same  reasons  which  would  authorize  .such  an 
assumption,  would  also  be  equally  good  in  favor,  of  bringing  into  the 
balance  of  trade  between  JGrermany  and  the  United.  States,  the  raw  wool 
which  is  annually  exported  from,  Germany  in  large  quantities  tp  England, 
and  after  having  been  there  manufactured  either  into  yarn  or  clodi,  is 
thence  exported  in  -a  new  shape  to  the  United  States ;  and  certainly 
■BO  -writer  on  commercial  statistics  would  venture  his  reputation  by 
contending  for,  and  adqutiiiig,  the  cc^rectness  of  such  a  course  of 
reasoning. 

With  this  undenUndipg'I  will  proceed  to  show  the  state  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  eouatnes. 

During  the  two  years  Aoax  lat  Oetober,  1834,  to  30th  September^ 
1896,  there  was  an  average  annual  importation  ixUo  the  Unitc^l  States 
(as  will  be  observed  on  page  79,)  direct  from  Germany,  or  through 
Holland  and  France,  of  German  produce  or  manufacture,  amounting 

to , $7,420,096 

By  the  official  ataitement  from  the  treasury  de- 
partment, there  was  exported,  during  the  same 
period,  direct .  to  •  Prussia  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  other  ports  (^  Germany,  of  the 
domestic  produce  of  the  United  States,  an 

«veragetotal  of..,..'.p 3,0S^1,64Q 

To  which  are  to  be  added,  the  raw  cotton  and 
lea^tobacco  from  EUigland,whic,h  may  be  fair- 
ly valued  at  a  first  cost  of .  J 800,000 

Also,  the  following  •articles, .  through  HQllaftd, 
valued  at  their  Arat  costs : 

Leatobacoo •. 212^880 

Tobaccwrtema 21,924 

Raw  cott<m. 340,180 

Rice./..:... 29;749 

South  sea  t^^hale  oil 175,147 

And,  also,  must  be  added,  the  Yea^tobaceo  through 

Belgium 107,000 

4,708,620 

Making  an  annual  bdancetyf  trade  against  the  United  Stules, 

for  m  average  of  two  years,  of 2,711,576 

equal  to  4,067,364  Prussian  thalers,  or  37  per  cent  against 
the  United  States. 

From  the  1st  October,  1886,  to  the  30th  September,  1837,  there  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  (as  mentioned  on  page  80)  of  Ger- 
man produce  and  manufacture $8,700,000 

And  there  were  exp<Hrted  direct  to  Prussia  and  the  Hanse 


Towns,  and  and  other  ports  of  G^manj,  of  Ifae  ^omestie 

produce  of  the  United  States •2,668,916 

To  which  are  to  be  added,  the  raw  cotton,  leaf- 
tobacco,  d&c,  froD)  England,  being  the  produce 

ofthe  United  States 6aG,0e0 

Also  the  following,  through  Holland : 

Leaf4obftcco 963,280 

Tobacco-stems 20,232 

Raw  cotton 603,520 

Rice MM 

South  sea  whale  oil 5104,510 

And,  also,  the  leaf-tobacco  throuj^h  Belgium..  •       80,000 


•^ 


4,700,150 


Making  a  balance  against  the  United  States,  of    •  3.909,850 

equal  to  Prussian  thalers,  5,900,775,  or  46  per  oeiit. 

We  thus  see  that  the  balance  of  trade  for  the  a'verage  two  years,  from 
the  1st  October,  1834,  to  the  30th  September,  1836,  was  87  per  cent 
against  the  United  States ;  and  from  the  1st  October,  1836,  to  the  80th 
September,  1837,  it  had  increased,  and  amounted  to  46  per  cent.again^ 
the  United  States. 

I  will  now  show  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  also  France,  has  not  been  so  much  against  us  as 
our  trade  with  Germany. 

ORBAT  BRITAIJf. 

From  the  Ist^ October,  1834,  to  30tb  September,  1836,  die  arerage 
annual  importations  for  liiose  two  yean  into  the  United  States, 
from  Great  Britain,  were  as  follows  : 

« 

From  Engla^a J $67,414,886 

From  Scotland 8,007,773 

From  Ireland 525,688 

♦69,947,788 

The  annual  arerage  exportations  from  the  United  States, 
of  its  domestic  produce,  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $d3,615,054 

From  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  amount 
of  the  raw  produce  of  the  United  States, 
shipped   from  England  to  Germany,  and 

other  countries  of  £urope * 8,060,000 

. •: 51,615,054 


18,338,663 


Making  an  annual  average  balance,  of  thf^e  two  yeai8» 
against  the  United  States,  of  26  per  cent« 


I 


From  the  lat  October^  1836,  toUae  30th  .September,  1837,  diere  was 
ip^orted  into  the  United  States,  from  England^  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, as  follows : 

From  England $13466,757 

From  Scotland 1,118,410 

Fromlreland 131,776 

— ^ 844,816,d43 

Aad  diere  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  of  its  domestic 
produce  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelan^^,  during  the  same 
period, , $49,686,206 

From  which  is  to  be  deduded  t)ie  uxioi|nt  of 
the  raw  produce  of  the  United  Slates,  ship- 
ped from  England,  A;q.,  ffpm  the  opnti- 

nent .^  .>    l^^dO^KM) 

$47,886,206 

Making  a  balance  of  ti^e4n  fifiyor  of  tfaeXTQJyted  St^teSi  of. '.  3,069|863 
being  equal  to  6^  per  cent. 

FKANCB. 

From  the  1st  of  October,  1634,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1836, 
the  average  aiumal  importatipns  for  those  two  years,  into  the  Unitad 
States  from  Vtjxdio^  iv;ere  ae  follows : 

From  French  Atlantis  ports $28,047,329 

From  Mediterranean  ports 1,718,067 

29,765,396 

From  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  amount  of 
Oerman  prodace  and  manufacture  shipped 
to  the  United  States  through  France,  as 
mentioned  on  page  84 $2,500,000 

And  of  Swiss  and  Italian  produce 1,000,000 

$3,500,000 

26,265,396 

And  there  was  exported  from  the  United 
States  of  its  domestic  produce  to  France, 
an  annual  average  for  those  two  years,  of. .  18,822,724 

Of  which  there  probably  went  to  Switzer- 
land     1,100,000 

17,722,724 


a  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  of 8,542,672 

equal  to  33  per  cent. 

From  the  1st  of  October,  1836,  to  the  30th  September,  1837,  there 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  from  France,  as  follows : 


• 


« 


/ 


88  (hrmtm  Mlmmfiieim*f3ir 

From  French  Atls&tie  pons : .  .$ttOfitl,A9B 

From  French  Mediterruiettii  pofts I,im,tl8 

$22,083,614 
From  which  is  to  he  deducted  the  amonnt  of 
German  produce  or  manufactures  sluppod 

>   to  the  United  States  through  Fnmce 112,650,000 

And  of  Swiss  and  Italian  produce,  Sec 1,100,000 

3,750,<»6 

18,333,614 

And  there  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  of  its  domestic  produce  to  France 
durinff  the  same  perioa 17,350,914 

Of  whidi,  there  probahly  went toSwitzorland    1,150^000 

16,200,914 

inaking  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  tTnited  States  of. .     8»132»7<>0 
oqual  to  11|  per  cent. 

5th«  The  following  will  show,  that  when  the  duty  of  5}  thalera 
per  centner  was  first  laid  on  by  Prussia  on  our  leaf-tobacco  in  L818» 
It  only  amounted  to  about  25  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  ef  the  said 
loticle ;  whereas,  in  consequence  of  a  great  diminution  in  the  prioa 
of  the  same  during  the  ten  year»,  firom  1826  to  1835,  inelosiTO,  lh« 
said  duty  has  averaged  67  per  cent«  since  18^,. 
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StaUmaiiy  exkUrittng  the  number  of  hogsheads  rf  American  leaftohaeco 
exported  from  the  United  Btates^from  1790  to  1837,  inclusive^  and  the 
average  price  per  pound ^  and  gross  value,  from  1802  to  1837,  inclusive. 


Na  of  hog»- 

Averaf^ 

Team. 

beadsofloi^ 
lobaisco   ex- 
ported. 

piloe  per 
poimd. 

Tondtidae. 

Benwrki. 

Centt. 

1790 

118,460 

FkMu^  revolntioiL 

1791 

101.272 

1792 

112,428 

1 

1793 

59,947 

1794 

72,958 

1795 

61,050 

1796 

69,018 

1797 

58,167 

w 

1798 

68,567 

1799 

96,070 

• 

1800 

78.686 

, 

1801 

103.758 

1802 

77,721 

61 

$6,220,000 

1803 

86,291 

6 

6,230,000 

■ 

1804 

83,341 

H 

6,000,000 

1805 

71,251 

H 

6,341,000 

1806 

83,186 

H 

6,572,000 

1807 

62,236 

tI 

5,476,000 

Berlin  and  Milan  decreet. 

1808 

9,576    . 

7i 

838,000 

Embargo  in  the  United  8tatet. 

1809 

53,921 

H 

3,774,000 

• 

1810 

84,134 

5 

5,048,000 

Bambouillet  decree. 

1811 

35,828 

5 

2,150,000 

1812 

26,094 

5 

1,514,000 

War  dedared  agunit  Great  Britain. 

1813 

5,314 

5 

319,000 

1814 

3,125 

H 

232,000 

1815 

85,337    : 

8 

8^236^00 

i  Peaoe  with  ttMtlSitein. 

1816 

69,241 

1^,800,000 

1817 

68,365 

94230,000 

1818 

84,337 

10,211,341 

FManan  tviff,  54  tfaalM  per  oentner. 

1819 

69,427 

8,874,167 

1820 

83,940 

®,     ' 

8,188.188 

1821 

66,858 

7i 

5.798.045 

1 

1822 

83,169 

6,380,020 

1823 

99.000 

6| 

6,487,627 

18S4 

77,883 

"^ 

5,059,355 

1825 

75,984 

6i 

54287,976 

1826 

64,098 

5,347,268 

1827 

100,000 

6,816,146 

1888 

964JT8 

5,480,707 

1889 

77,131 

5,185,570 

• 

1830 

83,810 

5,833,112 

1831 

86,718 

4,892,388 

1832 

106,806 

5,999,769 

1833 

83,153 

5,755,908 

1884 

87,979 

6^95;i05 

1835 

94,353 

84250,577 

1836 

89.000 

5,340,000 

1837 

• 

100.000 

6,000,000 

♦. 


90  A  atance  at  Ae  Old  PForUL 

From  1790  to  1801»  tlie  arerage  price  per  pound  has  not  been 
aaeeitaiiiedi 

The  total  yakie  of  leaf-tobacco,  from  1790  to  1801,  is  Qot  ascer- 
tained. * 

From  1816  to  1819,  the  average  price  was  IS^eents  per  pound. 
^   From  1826  to  1835,  inclusiTO,  the  average  price  per  pound  waa  3^ 
oents. 

The  average  price  during  1836  aad  1837.  maj  be  estimated  at 
about  5  cents  per  pound. 

As  respects  the  annual  average  price  in  the  United  States  of  its 
leaf-tobaoco,  as  mentioned  in  the  aniregoing  table,  I  vnH  quote  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  Ooagress,  dated 
18th  Febraary,  1837 ;  the  said  committee  was  charged  wi^  a  special 
eecamiaation  regarding  our  tobacco-trade,  and  the  greatest  confidence 
may  be  placed  on  the  exactitude  of  their  report,  as  they  spared  nei- 
ther pains  nor  labor  to  arrive  at  the  tfuth. 

"  There  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  prices  of  our 
[leaf!  tobacco,  fiom  the  year  1810  to  the  present  time,  with  die  ex- 
ception of  the  four  years  immediately  succeeding  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  daring  which,  it  sustained  an  average  of  about  $13jt 
per  hundred  pounds. 

"  From  1800  to  1809,  the  average  price  for  ^ese  ten  years  was 
96J  per  100  pounds ;  while,  for  the  same  number  of  years,  to  1835, 
inclusive,  it  has  not  been  quite  $5  J  per  100  pounds,  notwithstanding, 
the  quantity  exported  has  not  increased.'* 


A  OUMCB  AT  THfi  OLD  WOBLD. 

^e  have  oiDr  foreign  Miq;a2ines  for  the  month  of  May,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  our  usual  analysis  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 

their  contents. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

We  notice  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophic^  Magarine,  a  -paper  on 
the  storm-padks  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent»  by  Wm.  Radcliff  Birt  In  it  he  acknowledges  the  informa- 
tion contributed,  by  Mr.  Redfield.  After  alluding  to  the  theories  of 
Col.  Reid»  Messrs.  Redfield,  Loomis,  and  Espy,  and  lliessrs.  Pidding- 
ton  and  Thom,  in  India,  the  writer  contends  that  the  inquiries  should 
now  be  concentrated  in  some  way,  so  sfl  to  assume  a  certain  char- 
acter, and  meerithe  ends  which  a  practical  utility  deodands.  He  con- 
siders the  orign  and  final  disappearance  of  these  storms,  by  far  the 
most  important  objepts  of  pursuit  at  present.  Oceanic  bprometic 
pressure  is  a}so  to  be  ascertained,  in  order  that  its  illations  to  these 
storms  may  be  estimated ;  and  captains  of  vessels  crossing  the  ocean 
are  invited  to  give  the  altitudes  of  the  barometer,  at  given  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  daly  noted  on  the  log-book* 

Professor  Faraday's  experimental  researches  in  Electricity  are 
attracting  great  attention.    The  phenomena  he  has  developed  and 


&2  A  Okmce  at  ike  Old  Warli. 

LITEKAEY. 

An  nnpubltsbed  work  by  Linnaeus,  called  Nemesifl  Divina,  has 
been  recovered,  and  will  be  published.  It  attempts  to  show,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  Divine  Jus- 
tice arc  distributed  even  in  this  life. 

Dr.  Cheever's.LeetureB  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Bunyan,  are  %vell  received  abroad. 

We  notice  the  recent  death  of  Thomas  Tegg,  the  well-known 
publisher  of  Cheapside,  who  woiked  bis  way  up,  something  in  the 
■tyle  of  Lackington,  from  humble  obscurity  to  notoriety  ann  wealth. 

Wiley  &;  Putnam's  Handbook  ^  Young  Artists,  is  favorably  re- 
ceived abroad. 

The  French  Archaeok^gical  Congress  isto  me«t  on  Xb»  15th  of 
June,  at  Mentz. 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  54  qi^estions,  which  are  to  be  submit- 
ted to  it  for  decision.  Some  of  them  are  curious  enough*  and  in- 
dicate an  antiquarian  spirit  truly  remarkable. 

We  will  quote  a  few  of  these  inquiries : '         . 

**  What  is  the  exact  spo^  on  which  Jorin  conquered  the  Germans 
in  Lorraine  1 

''  To  what  circumstance  can  we  refer  the  publication  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  Egyptian  tvpe  often  found  in  the  environs  of  Treves  and  Stras- 
burg  1  and  what  date  may  we  assign  them  1"  There  are  upwards  of 
40  questions  relating  to  the  architecture  of  churches  and  atructure  of 
monuments^  and  five  as  to  cbaoges.in  castellated  buildings  and  houses 
in  towns  and  villages.  The  question  is  also  to  be  determined,  What 
is  now  the  most  expedient  form  of  church  buildi^gi  whether  consid- 
ered.artisticallyi  or  economically  t 

Another  is, ''  In  what  proportion,  and  to  what  kind  of  edifices  should 
be  restricted,  the  employment  of  colored  glass  as  a  church  orna- 
ment?" 

A  la]*ge  number  of  new  works  is  announced  by  the  London  bock- 
sellers,  as  nearly  ready.    We  see  none  requiring  particular  notice. 

Mrs.  Kirklana's  works  tare  reviewed  and  praised  in  Chambers' 
'  Sldinburgih  Journal. 

FINE  ART£. 

On  Jeolda^  over  the  various  notices  of  tbe  progress  <yf  the  Fine 
Arts  absoad  during  the  last  mont^h,  we  find  nothing  of  «eal  interest. 
Statues  and  fssntingB'eOBtiniie  to  be  prodsced  in  mat  mtmbers,  but 
.none  watk»  any  claim,  as  y<ft,  to  entive  sncoess.  We  read  much  in  re- 
latien  u>  opera  and  the  (nrama,  ^m  shming  of  new  theatrical  stars,  and 
the  departure  of  the  old.  But  the  details  would  be  uninteresting  at 
^this  time  of  publis  saixiety,  when  all  the  elements  of  our  national 
ohancteraie  ealled  into  action  by  a  contestywitb  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
a  struggle  with  those  injudicious  persons  in  our  country,  who  are 
f^^fftng  destrection  to  Amerioan  industry. 
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MOSriBXiT  LIST  O^  PAtBtTTB. 

k  List  of  PatontB  iamed  from  the  21st  day  of  April,  to  the  20th  day  of  Mayt 

1846,  iocks^ro,  viz  : 


To  David  G.  Colburo,  of  Wilmihgton, 

Vermont,     for    improrement     io 

Pumps.  Patented 85th  April,  1846. 

To  Joel  Ban,  9nd,  of  WaUiDgford. 
Connecticut,  for  imfH^vement  in 
oastiBg  Spoons.  PateiU»d  25th  A|iril, 
1846. 

To  Buvabas  Lan§don  and  Amos  Sal- 
iabory,  of  Troy,  New-Y9rk,  for  im- 
pfovementin  Hettip-diressers*  Pa- 
tented 25lii  April,  1846. 

To  William  Wheeler,  of  West  PouH^ 
ney,  Vermont,  for  iraproTement  in 

r  Currycombs.  Paitented  25th  April, 
1846.     . 

To  James  Deniston,  of  Lanier,  Ohio, 
for  improvement  in  Water-wheels* 
Patented  25th  April,  1846. 

To  Henry  A.  WeU8».of  New- York 
City,  for  improvement  in  machineiy 
fi>r  making  Hat  bodies.  Patented 
25th  April,  1846. 

To  William  Boughtbn,  of  London, 
England,  for  improvemeat  in  Giimi- 
ing-nuUs.  Patented  2dth  April, 
1846. 

To  Ralph  Summers,  of  Seneca  Falls, 
New- York,  for  in^rovement  hi 
Water-wheels.  Patented  25th  April, 
1846. 

To  Henry  Johnson,  of  Washington, 
D.Cf  for  impcovement  in  Way-mail 
Bags.    Patented  25th  April,  1846. 

To  Robert  Ferguson,  and  John  Clark, 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for  improve- 
ment in  printing  Calico.  Patented 
25th  April,  1846. 

To  Henry  Donges,  of  Newport, 
Pennsylvania,  for  improvement  in 
Tailors'  Measures.  Patented  25th 
April,  1646. 

To  Jonathan  F.  Ostrander,  of  New- 
York  City«  for  improvement  in 
Grinding-milla»  Patented  25th  April, 
1846. 

To  Josnh  Waxren,  of  NsW-Harmony, 
Indiana,  for  improvement  in  compo- 
sition for  Stereotype  plates.  Paten- 
ted 25th  April,  1846w 

To  Joshua  Norton,  jr.,  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts! for  improvement  in  the 


mode  of  drying  siased  Paper.    Pa- 
tented 25th  April,  1846. 
To  John  Simpson,  of.  Decatur,  Geor- 
gia, for  improvement  ia  machines 
for  making  Brick.    Patented  25^1 
April,  1846» 
To  Harvey  H.  May,  of  Galesburgh, 
lUinoiSifor  impi^vemant  in  Plougns. 
Patented  25th  April,  1846. 
To  Isaac  Kellogg,of  New-Hartford,Ct., 
fbr  improvement  in  making  Cores 
for  Castings, (assigned  to  Henry  Kel- 
^&')    Patented  25thApril,  1846. 
To  t)aniel  R.  Allen,  of  Cumberlandt 
^e*f  for  improvement  in  Hay-pres- 
ses.    Patented  25th  April,  1 846. 
To  William  P.  Marstoo,  of  DanviUe, 
Virginia,  for  improvensent  in  making 
a  machine  for  rolling  Tobacco.    Pa- 
tented 25th  April,  1846. 
To  William  Y.  Singleton,  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  for  improvement    in 
Hommony  makiog.    Patented  25th 
April,  1846. 
To  Micliael  Collins,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
for  improvement  in  Ventilators  for 
Chimneys.     Patented  25th  April, 
1646. 
To  John  M.  My,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  for  improvements  in 
Ploughs.    Patented  2d  May,  1846. 
To  John  Street,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Lamps.  Paten- 
ted 2d  May,  1846. 
To  Elisha  S.  Stydery'of  Charlestown, 
Virginia,  for  improvement  in  bolt- 
ing Flour.  Patented  2d  May,  1846. 
To  Allen  Judd,  of  Cabotsville,  Mass., 
for   improvement  in    Wind-mills* 
Patented  2d  May,  1846. 
To  Luther  Gifford,  of  Syracuse,  New- 
York,  for  improvement  in  weather 
strips,  for  doors,  &c.    Patented  2d 
May,  1846. 
To  John  M.  May,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Ploughs. 
Patented  2d  May,  1846. 
To  Joel  R.  Morse,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
for  improvement  in  machinery  for 
dj;es8ing  Tortoise-shell,  &c.  Paten- 
ted 2d  May,  1846. 


>.^' 
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Monthly  List  of  PaieiUt. 


To  William  S.  McLean,  of  AUeg^iany, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Window- 
sash  Fasteners.    Patented  2d  May, 

1846. 
To  Daniel  Asbuiy,  of  Colboni's  Post- 
office,  North  Carofinat  lor  improve- 
ment in  machinery  for  wa8fafaig|old 
and  stiver  Ores.    Patented  3d  May, 
1846. 
To  Andrew  Vetter,  of  Philad^iUa, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Over  Shoes* 
Patented  2d  May,  1846. 
To  Joseph  Hay  ward,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  improvement  in  eomposi- 
tions  for  blacking  Leather.    Paten* 
ted  9th  May,  1846. 
To  J.  Shaler  Ives,  of  New-Yorit  Citof^, 
for  improvement  in  tuning  Metaluc 
Reeds.     Patented  9th  May,  1846. 
To  Moses  D.  |WeUs,  of  Morgantown, 
Va.,    for  improvement  in    Shovel 
Ploughs.     Patented  9th  May,  1846. 
To  William  R.  Kelsey,  of  Big  Steam 
Point,  New- York,  for  improvement 
in  Bee-hivee.    Patented  May  9th, 
1846. 
To  Daniel  Arndt,  of  West  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Bee- 
hives.   Patented  9th  May,  1846. 
To  Joseph.  Echols,  of  Colnmbus,  Geo., 
for  improvement  in  propelling  Ves- 
sels.   Patented  9th  May,  1846. 
To  Robert  Frederick,  and  Granville 
A.  Trump,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
improvement    in  Refrigerators  for 
Corpses.   Patented  9th  May,  1846. 
To  Walter  W.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spoons.     Patented  9th 
May,  1846. 
To  Hiram  Todd,  of  Cokimbus,  Ohio, 
for  improvement  in  Dentists*  turn- 
keys.   Patented  9th  May,  1846. 
To  Abishai  Clark,  of  Doe  Run  Post- 
office,  Pa.,  for    improvements    in 
Meat-cutters.    Patented  9th  May, 
1846. 
To  John  Haslet,  and  Cornelius  Devitt, 
'    of  Irville,  Ohio,   for  improvement 
in  Bedstead  Fastenings.     Patented 
9th  May,  1846. 
To  Samuel  Wilson,  of  Danville,  New- 
York,  for  improvement  in  machines 
for   the  manufacture  of  Harness, 
Bridles,  &c.  Patented  May  9, 1846. 
To  John  H.  Lester,  of  New-London, 
Connecticat,  for   Improvement   in 


machinery  for  dressing  Staves.  Pa- 
tented 9tb  May,  1846. 
To  Philos  B.  Tyler,  of  New-Orleans, 
La.,  for  immved  Safety  Switch  for 
Rail-roads.  jPatented  9th  May,  1846. 
To  J.  W.  Hewlett,  and  F.  M.  Wal- 
ker, of  GreensboKongfa,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  hnprovement  in  Smut  Ma- 
chines.    Patented  9th  May,  1 846. 
To  J.  K.  MUhrd,  of  Town  Hill,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  regulating  and 
directing  upon  Water-wheeb.  Pa- 
tented 9th  May,  1846. 
To  Benjamin  A.  HoHyrook,  of  Provi- 
dence, It.  I.,  for  improvement  inri- 
vethig  Weaver^  Pickers.  Patented 
9thMay»  1846. 
To  Andrew  Ellicott,   and  John    M. 
Crone,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  Im- 
pcovemenl  in  Reverberatory  Furna- 
ces.    Patented  16th  May,  1846. 
To  H.  H.  Stimpson,  of  Boston,  Mass^, 
for  improvement  in  backs  of  Cook- 
ing Ranges.    Patented  16lii  May, 
1846. 
To  Christopher  Hand,  of  Port  Eliz- 
abeth,   N.  J.,  for  improvement  in 
Water-wheels.  Patented  16th  May, 
1846. 
To  John  L.  SnIlhnB,  of  New- York 
City,  for    improvement  in  Spinal 
Supporteirs.    Patented  16th  May. 
1846. 
To    Alfred  StiBman,  df  New- York 
City,  for   improvement  in    Sugar 
Pans.     Patented  16th  May.  1846. 
To  John  Lee,  of  WellsviUe,  Ohio,  far 
improvement  in  Cooking-stoves.  Pa*- 
tented  16th  May,  1846. 
To  Thomas  Colbertson,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,    for  improvement   in  Brick 
Presses.  Patented  16th  May,  ld46» 
To  Laban    Morse,  and  Whitman  T. 
Lewis,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  for  improve- 
ment in  Stoves  for  burning  fine  fuel. 
Patented  16th  May,  1646. 
To  John  R.  Rennington,  of  Lowndes 
Co.,  Alabama,  for  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  Andirons.     Pa- 
tented 16th  May,  1846. 
To   Henry  Staub,  of   Martinsburg^ 
Virginia,  for  improvement  in  Smnt 
Machines.  Patented  May  16,  1846. 
To  Albert  W.  Gray,  of  Middletown, 
Vt.,  for  improvement  in  Wrought 
Nail    machinery.     Patented  16th 
May,  1846. 
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To  John  F.  Winslow,  of  Troy,  New- 
York,  for  improvenieiit  in  the  mode 
of  maonfactaring  malleable  iron  di- 
rectly from  ti^e  Ores.  Patented 
16th  May.  1846. 

To  Squire  M.  Fales,  of  BaHfaaoret 
Md.,  ibr  imnorement  in  feeding 
Fnraacea.'  Fatentad  1601  May« 
1846. 

To   James    Wflton,  of  New- York 


'  city,  for  improremebt  in  Cooking 
Stoves.    Pittent«fd  16th  May,  1846. 

ToAVilliam  P.  McConneil,  of  Wash- 
ington^ D.  C,  for  improvement  in 
Propellers  in    Vesads.     Patented 
16th  May,  1846. 

ToMattims  W.  Biddwin,  of  Phib- 
deli^iia,  Pa.f  for  improTement  'wt 
LooomoCiye  Carriagee.  Patented 
I6tb  May,  1846. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  oonseqnence  of  the  editor*!  absence,  out  umal  notioet  of  New  Books  received 
froa  the  pablisheei  vust  be  omitied  antA  our  neiLt  nomber,  when  they  shall  receive 
due  attention. 

Among  other  new  ydblications  we  have  received,  are  the  following : 
The  Pietoual^ History  of  England^  No.  1  and  2— 4o  bft  completed  in  40  nmnben.^- 

Harper  ft  Brothers. 
Li»U  of  ike  KtMgs  of  Bi^gUmd,  frosii  the  Ooomest— (vol.  L)  Wtlham  the  Oonqneror. 

By  Thomas  Boscoe.    Lea  &  Blaochard :  Pimadelphia. 
lAft  in  Pruirio  Land.    By  EUaa  W.  Ftanham :  Haqisr  A  Brothers. 
The  Oregon  Territory ^  iU  Hieiory  and  Dieeomery.    By  Tmvers  Twiss,  F.  B.  8.     D. 

Appleton  &  Oo. 
Harpei^t  Library  of  SeUet  Novels,  viz  >-The  Bosh  Banger  of  Ysn  Diemsn's  Lsnd, 

bv  C.  Bowen,  jr.    Emilia  Wyndham,  bv  the  ambor  of  **  Two  Old  Men's  Tales." 

The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook,  by  Doaffun  Jerrold. 
Wood's  History  of  ike  AdnUnieiraiiou  of  John  Adorns^  Jrom  1797  io  1801.    Walker 

and  OiUis,  Phitadelphia. 
Ltfe  in  Caltfomui,    By  an  American.    Wiley  and  Pamam. 
Diteourees  tend  Besays  of  the  Rev*  J*  H,  Merle  D'Aubigne,  aathor  of  the  "History 

of  tile  BeformatioB."    Harper  and  Brothers. 
SUkeUoUf  a  Bomanoe*    By  James.    From  Harper's  Famity  Library. 


MQUNO  AMD  OXSBR  IHTBLZaZOBXIOB. 

From  the  London  Mining  Journal  of  the  2d  ultimo,  we  take  the  follow* 
ing  extracts  as  interesting  to  our  readers : 

IMPORTATION  OF  BBITISH  COAL  INTO  FRANCE. 

From  a  retorn,  with  ii^ich  we  have  been  iavorsd,  it  appears  that,  in  1845,  there 
nrriwNlat  Bonen  160,000  tons  of  British  coal,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  wood| 
Ibrlbel,  from  the  north  of  Eerope--Sweden,  Norwayi  Bussiaf  &o.  A  considerable 
anantity  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  hemp  and  fiax,  pucbaad  tar,  Ac.,  not  only  from 
this  couDtrv,  bat  the^orth-— all  of  which  passed  up  the  river  Seine  direst,  or  by  way 
of  Havre  de  Grace.  Bonen  is  one  of  tfae  most  important  manafactnrinff  cities  in 
France,  and  is  renowned -ibr  the  sopenor  quality  of  its  cotton  factories,  rivalling  those 
of  St.  Quentin.  The  number  of  these  establuhmentB,  in  the  town  and  vicinity, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  500 ;  and  it  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  Manchester  depot  of 
the  country.  The  larger  portion  of  these  factories  are  worked  by  steam-engines  and 
faydnmlfc  power,  or  water  mills,  constructed  by  English  engineers;  and  theibremen, 
as  well  as  the  Isadioz  workmen  and  i^ecbanics,  to  the  immber  of  nearly  800,  have 
been  decoyed  from  tne  best  cotton  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  ^ood  wages, 
to  superintend  and  instruct  the  native  population  in  the  procOM  adopted  m  Ibis  coun- 
try. Booen  has  many  advantages  over  other  dtiesi  as  it  is  situated  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Seine,  tfae  tide  flowing  up  sufficiently  to  fdlow  vessels  of  200  to  300  tons  to 
land  and  take  in  their  cargoes,  and  a  constant  communieation  exists  with  Havre  by 
■leanvboats,  which  affords  great  facilities  to  commerce.  The  annpai  consumption  of 
Knglish  coal  in  the  factories,  tts  establishments,  axid  fbijes  in  the  vicinity,  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase ;  and  when  me  railway  from  Paris  to  Bouen,  Havre  and  Dieppe,  la 
fiwi^iMi^,  it  wiU  be  greater. 
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LATSar  CU&EXNT  FSICE3  OF  MBTALa 


imtiam,  Muf  1, 1645. 


ifVfi^-Bar  a.  Wales.,  ton*  ft 
*"  Lftedon....  9 
NaUrocU  ''  ....  0 
Hoop(StaC}Ld..ll 
Sheet  "  "  ..  0 
Ban  "  "  ,.10 
Welsh  ttold  blast  \  . 

foanary  pif     5 
8cotchpig»,ClTde3 

Bails 10 

BmriMiCCNDe..  0 

*^       P8I 0 

**  Goarieff..l4 
^  Archangel  0 
Swedish  i,  on  the  spot.  0 
Steel,  i^  .  0 
*'    kegs  e  0 

Copper-^Tilef. 0 

ToQgfa<»ke. 0 

Best  selected....  >  0 


B.      £  s. 

0^  8    ft 

(K-  9 
0—10 
0—11 
0—12 
10—11 


dJ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5    0    0 


it 


« 


5—3  6 
0—10  5 
0—0  0 
0—0  0 
5—14  10 
0—13  12 
<^-ll  10 
0—15  5 
0—14  10 
0— 9S  0 
0—95  0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
6 
0 
0 


C0*;ifsr*'-QrdiB.  theetslb  0 

^     bottoms.  0 

31fti»*-Com.  blocksf  .ewt  4 

"     bars 4 

Befined 4 

Straits;^ 3 

TWhlMM  A 

Tin  P/afe»— CJulcVboi  1 

"    IX 1 

Coke,  IC 0 

"      IX....  0 

0|£sA»-8heet  ik Vm  0 

Pigi  refined 0 

-  **  ooniinflii  .li . .  0 
•'  Spanish,  in  bd  0 
**   American....  0 

OLSffMftsr— (Cakey 0 

Zme — (Sheet)  m  export*  0 

Quicktiher^ U>  0 

0  Refined  M4tal....^...tanQ 


f.    £ 

0—0 
0—0 
10—4 
11—4 
13—4 
18—3 


s.  d. 

0  lOi 

0  m 

11  0 

12  0 

14  0 

19  0 


!•— 1 
16—1 
0-*l 
1—0 
0-20 
•0^1 
a-19 
0—0 


0 
12 


0*18 
0-30 
0—0 
0—0 


COPPEB  OBES 


Sampled  April  7,  amd  9old  at  Svamea,  April  99, 1846. 


0 
0 


18    0 
5    0 


11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
4 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


Mines.       Tons.    Piod.  Bland.    Price. 
Knockmahon    114..  8|..1011£6    9    6 

do 110..  7i..l01i..5    7    0 

do 07..  6i..l05l..4    6 


do 95..10|..  97i..8    2  0 

do 68..  6i..l03i..4  14  6 

do 63..  6|..103i..4  12  6 

do 30..  61.. 106  ..4  10  0 

do 16.. 1(4..  94|..7  18  OHkfodylian 21 


>.  94|..7  18 

Cobra 100.. 13)..  87}.. 9  17 

do 98..18t..  87}. .9  17    6 

do 96..13i..  85||..9  12    6 


do 


do        ••••••  6. 

do        ....     4 . . 

Sicilian  ....... .    7., 

89..131..  86  ..9  13    6lMol]and 3. 


Tons. 

Cobre 81. 

do. .•••••.••  80. 
Berahaven..*.  •  94.. 
Llaadidno....*.  86., 
Copiapo.....  •  84., 
HoldenSlag....  27... 
do         ....  11.. 


Stand. 

.85   £9 

••8d4..9 

..95^..7 

..09^..  6 

..82i.l8 

126  ..1 

109  ..2 

.100^.. 8 

.123  ..1 

.911.. 7 

. .86.. 11 

.108..  4 


10  6 

12  6 
•  # 

13  6 
13  0 
10  6 
10  6 
10  0 


18 

Id 

8 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


TOTAL  PBODUCE. 

Knockmahon 593. ...£3389  15  OlHolden'sSkg.^....  38  ,... 

Cobre 544....    5281  17  0,Hafod7llan......*..81.... 

Bdrehaven 94....      686    4  0  Sicilian. ..—•......  7  .••• 

Llandidno 86 574    1    OMo^land....* 3.... 

Copiapo 84...*     1566  12  0 

Total  tons,  lAO.— Total  amonnt,  £11)774  13s.  Od. 


£68  19  0 

115    6  0 

79  )6  0 

12    3  0 


COMPANIES  BY  WHOM  THE  OBES  WEBE  PUBCHASED. 

En^Hisli  Copper  Omnpany.*.^. 360. £3700    4>  0 

Freeman&Co 51 208  10    0 

P.  GrenMl  &  Sons 464 4511  17    0 

Sims,  WillyamfaNeirill,  Drafted  Co 42......       99    7    0 

Williams,  Foatertft  Co... 563 3254  15    0 


^"  '*■ 


Totals r tonsl480        £Uy774  13    0 
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A  BKBTCH  OF  TBS  COMMERCXAIa  HZSTORT  OF  ViLNXCiL 

A  judiciona  friend  and  subscriber,  hating  suggested  to  the  editor  a 
wish  to  see  a  more  extended  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  Venetians, 
with  a  view  to  show  that  a  well  protected  industry  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  support  a  permanent  commerce,  we  yield  with  pleasure  to 
his  request,  and  now  give  to  our  readers  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  that  once  powerful  and  rich  republic,  which,  with  Genoa, 
Pisa,  and  the  other  great  commercial  cities  of  former  periods,  sank  into 
their  present  insignificance  for  want  of  i^  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts, 
which  constitute  the  only  true  foundation  of  national  wealth  and  power. 

In  or  about  the  year  476  of  the  Christian  era,  Attila  the  Hun,  breath- 
ing nothing  but  devastation  wherever  he  went,  had  made  such  ravages 
in  Southern  Europe,  that  he  obliged  the  richest  inhabitants  of  Aquilea, 
Padua,  Concordia,  and  other  cities  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  next  to 
the  Adriatic  jsea,  to  fly  with  their  best  effects  into  the  numerous  and 
small  sandy  isles  lying  amongst  the  shallow  waters  or  marshes  at  the  upper 
end  of  that  sea,  near  the  shores  of  the  continent ;  on  which  isles,  aoout 
seventy-two  in  number^  the  fugitives  built  themselves  such  habitations 
as  their  circumstances  would  admit ;  there  having  been,  before  that  time, 
only  a  few  fishermen's  huts  on  some  of  the  islands. 

By  degrees,  and  by  the  accession  of  many  more  fugitives,  this  event 
gave  rise  to  what  afteiwards  constituted  the  noble  city  of  Venice,  so 
famous  for  several  centuries  as  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic. 

Cardinal  Contareno  makes  their  first  flight  to  be  as  far  back  as  the 
year  Anno  Domini  421,  though  others  fix  it  at  a  period  considerably 
later.    He  says,  that  the  first  church  they  erected  was  dedicated  to  St  ^ 
James;  and  that  even  in  his  time,  towards  die  dose  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  most  ftmo«is  of  those  isles,  called  the 
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Rialto,  which,  with  the  rest  of  them,  had  originally  belonged  to  the  citf 
of  Padua.  Petravious,  Mezerai,  Munster,  and  others,  fix  on  the  year  452 
for  their  first  flight  from  the  continent. 

From  many  of  these  islands,  the  people  in  aflertimes  removed  to  the 
principal  one,  called  Rialto,  for  their  greater  convenience  and  security. 
On  this  island  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Venice 
is  still  situated.  These  isles  are  surrounded  with  a  flat  ground,  always 
covered  with  a  shallow  sea,  having  little  or  no  tide,  whose  waters  the 
modern  Italians  call  ^*  Lagunas  "  or  marshes.  Finding  from  experience 
that  the  separate  magistracies  or  constitutions  of  those  small  towns  or 
villages  were  inconvenient,  they  were  at  length  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, joining  all  of  them  together  by  430  bridges,  and  forming  in  this 
manner  the  great  city  of  Venice,  which  contains  neai^  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

From  the  very  first  settlement  there  of  the  continental  fugitives,  ne- 
cessity obliged  them  to  devote  themselves  to  commerce ;  the  first  be^n- 
ning  of  which  was  naturally  the  fisheries.  For  how  could  a  city,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  subsist  without  constant  application  to  maritime 
commerce,  which  was  to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Their 
next  commercial  object  after  the  fisheries  was  that  of  salt,  found  in  cer- 
tain pits  in  the  isles ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  remained  for  several  cen- 
turies without  any  other  ground  but  the  bare  sites  of  their  houses, 
many  of  which  had  been  gained  from  the  sea,  it  behooved  them  at  all 
events  to  be  strong  on  the  water. 

Thus,  by  the  industry  and  application  of  its  inhabitants,  added  to  the 
security  of  its  situation,  Venice  became  gradually  the  magazine  for  the 
merchants  of  the  neighboring  continents,  to  which  the  many  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Adriatic  greatly  contributed;  as  the  Venetians  became  in 
time  the  carriers  of  this  merchandize  into  distant  countries,  they  were 
enabled  to  bring  back  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen,  silk, 
linen,  iron,  brass,  d^^c,  which  greatly  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
commerce. 

"  The  traffic  of  their  ships  and  galleys,"  says  Machiavel,  in  his  History 
of  Florence,  "  with  simdry  sorts  of  merchandize  which  other  nations 
needed,  occasioned  a  great  resort  of  shipping  from  foreign  ports  to  the 
port  of  Venice."  Acquiring  an  abundance  of  wealth,  and  changing 
their  boarded  huts  into  stately  houses,  the  Venetians  afterwards  erected 
magnificent  structures  both  for  public  and  sacred  uses.  In  process  of 
time  they  extended  their  territory,  and  thus  gained  dominions  on  the  con- 
tinent, both  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia,  as  also  many  large  and  fertile  islands 
in  the  Levant — many  of  the  latter,  however,  they  have  long  since  lost  to 
the  Turks. 

Secure  as  well  from  the  assaults  of  enemies,  as  from  the  ravages  of  the 
sea,  by  a  vast  semi-circular  bank,  with  convenient  openings  for  the  ad- 
mission of  ships,  they  were  enabled  to  prosecute  and  extend  their  com- 
merce, amidst  all  the  wars  and  devastations  on  the  neighboring  conti- 
nent. It  was  their  grand  object  to  be  as  much  as  possible  the  importers 
of  all  foreign  merchandize  in  their  own  shipping,  as  well  as  the  exporters 
of  all  that  they  sent  into  foreign  countries.  This  was  one  great  cause  of 
raising  Venice,  not  only  to  immense  wealth,  but  to  be  a  great  naval 
power — even  long  before  any  of  the  new  kingdoms  formed  out  of  the 
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ruins  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  had  acquired  any  degree  of  mari« 
time  strength.  Its  situation  for  the  convenience  of  commerce  and  for 
security  was  equally  happy.  It  had  the  shores  of  Greece  on  one  side, 
and  of  Italy  on  the  other ;  behind  it,  northward,  a  great  and  populous 
continent,  and  southward,  on  its  front,  it  was  open  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Levant,  washing  the  shores  of  the  richest,  finest,  and  then  most 
populous  countries  of  the  world.  With  all  these  advantages,  however, 
Venice  was  subject  to  some  inconveniences,  more  especially  respecting 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  rich,  who  could  have  no  rural  re- 
creations without  going  to  the  continent;  and  this  consideration  was 
probably  one  great  incitement  to  the  obtaining  territory  on  the  neigh- 
boring continent. 

From  such  beginnings  afler  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Venice 
first,  and  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Pisa  afterwards,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  revival  of  commerce  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  which  in  pro- 
cess of  time  extended  itself  to  the  countries  of  Europe  without  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

To  these  free  cities  of  Italy  the  rest  of  Europe  owed  the  first  models 
and  maxims  of  commerce,  although  much  afterwards  in  Western  Eu- 
rope was  taken  from  the  German  Hanse  Towns,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
following  centuries;  these  last  having  previously  profited  by  its  ad- 
vancement in  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  were  for  several  centuries  the 
only  ports  of  Europe,  west  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire,  which  had 
any  considerable  commerce,  or  any  valuable  manufactures  for  the  sup- 
ply of  other  nations.  For,  as  there  was  then  very  little  maritime  com- 
merce without  the  Mediterranean — the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  being 
then  barbarous,  and  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe — the  wool,  leather, 
tin,  and  lead  of  Britain,  with  the  grapes  and  other  fruit  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  lay  in  those  days  proportionably  neglected,  or  ser- 
ved chiefly  for  their  home  use,  until  the  settlement  of  new  kingdoms, 
and  the  increase  of  population,  began  to  make  commerce  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  Greeks  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  brought  silks  from  Persia  into  Greece.  Till  this 
period  it  was  manufactured  nowhere  but  at  Bery  tus  and  Tyre  in  Phene- 
'cia,  from  whence  it  was  disposed  of  all  over  the  ancient  world.  The 
Venetians,  however,  soon  after  this  time,  (the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,) entering  into  commerce  with  the  Greek  Empire,  supplied  all  the 
western  parts  of  Europe  with  silks  for  several  centuries,  as  well  as  with 
all  other  eastern  merchandize,* though  many  of  the  modern  silks  were 
then  unknown.  Even  damask,  invented  in  Damascus,  velvets,  satins, 
&c.,  may  be  considered  as  of  a  period  much  later ;  for  Vopiscus,  in  his 
Life  of  Aurelian,  writes  that  gold  and  silk  were  in  those  times  exchanged, 
weight  for  weight — to  which  fact,  according  to  Howell,  in  his  History 
of  the  World,  the  Rhodian  law  bore  testimony.  The  Emperor  Aure- 
lian is  said  to  have  desired  his  empress  a  robe  of  silk,  because  of  its 
high  price,  before  the  year  275,  when  Aurelian  died. 

In  the  year  703  the  Venetians  discarded  their  tribunes,  and  elected 
Paoluccio  their  first  Doge,  who  proved  very  instrumental  in  aggrandizing 
their  city,  by  building  castles  and  forts  in  their  lagunas,  and  erecting 
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docks  for  shipping,  of  which  he  constantly  kept  up  a  stated  nomber  for 
the  public  service. 

About  the  year  725,  Orsus,  Doge  of  Venice,  fitted  out  a  considerable 
fleet,  and  joining  the  forces  of  tne  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  aided  in  its 
restoration  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Very  early  in  the  ninth  century  the  Venetians  had  gained  a  very 
beneficial  commerce  with  the  ports  of  the  Levant  belonging  to  the 
Greek  empire,  from  whence  they  brought  the  spices,  silks,  drugs,  and 
fruits  of  the  East,  in  great  abundance ;  and  by  means  of  their  numerous 
shipping,  as  well  as  by  land  carriage,  they  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  those  commodities.  This  commerce  was  even  then  judged  to  be 
of  so  much  importance  to  Venice,  that  when  the  new  Emperor  Charle- 
magne was  about  to  declare  war  against  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicephorus, 
the  Republic  of  Venice  chose  to  make  a  secret  alliance  with  him  rather 
than  risk  the  loss  of  this  commerce,  notwithstanding  Charlemagne's 
great  power.  This  afterwards  drew  upon  Venice  the  wrath  of  Pepin, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  who  attacked  the  republic,  and  almost  destroyed 
it,  in  810. 

As  early  as  829  the  Venetians  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
church  of  St.  Mark,  which  contains  five  hundred  pillars  of  marble ;  so 
much  had  commerce  increased  their  wealth,  even  at  that  period. 

About  the  year  887  Venice  was  threatened  by  the  Narenzians  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  Saracens  on  the  other ;  but  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  all  she  found  in  the  Huns  and  Avariana, 
who  had  united,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Hungarians,  and  marching 
through  Switzerland  into  Lombardy,  crowded  the  lagunas  about  Venice 
with  their  boats,  made  of  wicker  and  covered  with  hides,  in  hopes  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  treasures  of  Venice.  They  had  actually  re- 
duced several  of  the  villages  on  the  islands ;  but  the  Doge  having  assem- 
bled all  his  ships,  destroyed  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  boats,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  flight.  After  which,  Venice  obliged  the  Narenzians, 
who  had  for  many  years  disputed  the  ascendency  of  the  Adriatic,  to 
submit ;  and  thus  Venice  gradually  became  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  which  soon  enabled  her  to  establish  herself  on  the  continent  of 
Italy.  The  first  of  her  continental  possessions  was  Capo  d'Istria,  the 
second  Commacheo,  and  afterwards  the  entire  continental  province  of 
Venetia — to  which,  in  process  of  time,  she  added  a  great  part  of  the 
coasts  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  besides  numerous 
isles  in  both  the  Ionian  and  Egean  seas,  many  of  which,  with  the  Morea, 
she  afler wards  lost  to  the  Turks. 

Voltaire,  in  his  general  history  of  Europe,  conjectures  that  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Venetians,  venturing  farthec 
into  their  lagunas,  gave  to  their  assemblage  of  little  isles,  which  now 
formed  a  city,  the  name  of  Venice ;  and  that,  having  by  their  wealth 
and  arms  acquired,  first  the  province  of  Istria,  and  afler wards  part  of 
Dalmatia,  with  Spalatio,  Ragusa,  and  Narenza,  their  Doge,  about  the 
year  950,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 

In  977  the  cities  of  Capua  and  Bari,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  being 
besieged  by  the  Saracens,  were  indebted  for  their  succor  to  a  Venetian 
fleet,  which  vanquished  that  of  their  enemies,  and  dispersed  them. 

In  991,  onder  the  prosperous  government  of  their  duke,  Pietro  Urseolo, 
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tbe  Tepablic  of  Venice,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  not  only  enlarged  its  for- 
mer conquests  in  Istria,  but  extended  them  in  Dalmatia,  and  destroyed 
everything  with  fire  and  sword  in  revenge  for  that  people's  having,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  170  years,  infested  the  Venetians  with  their  piracies. 
"  Thus  (says  the  Historie  de  Venise,  Paris,  17^)  did  Venice  acquire 
Aose  cities  and  towns  at  this  time,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  mdBt  of  which  they  still  retain  ;  such  as  Trieste,  long  since,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  Capo  d'lstria,  Parenzo,  Pola,  Zara, 
Spaiatep,  Carzolo,  Lesina,  Ragusa,  Narenza,  and  many  other  places ; 
and  from  this  time  the  Duke  of  Venice  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Dalmatia.  Besides,  although  the  Saracens  in  general  were  enemies  to 
the  Christian  name,  and  that  those  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  more  espe- 
cially, constantly  infested  the  coasts  of  Italy,  yet  the  prudent  Doge  and 
Republic  of  Venice  found  means  by  their  envoys  to  settle  commerce 
with  the  Saracens  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  then  under  divers  Saracen  prin- 
ces :  countries  ever  famous  for  the  production  of  rice,  sugar,  dates,  sen- 
na, cassia,  flax,  linen,  balm,  perfumes,  galls,  wrought  silk,  soap,  &c., 
besides  the  rich  spices  and  precious  stones  of  India,  brought  to  those 
two  countries.  With  all  this  rich  merchandize,  the  Venetians  now  trar 
ded  all  over  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  to  their  immense  profit. 
Venice,  also,  in  the  term  of  this  Doge,  who  reigned  from  991  to  1009^ 
obtained  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Basilius  11.,  and  Alexis,  a  freedom  from 
all  customs  and  taxes  in  their  empire,  by  whichprivilegeit  is  no  wonder 
she  grew  rich,  says  James  Howell,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Seigniory  of 
Venice.  The  German  Emperor,  Otho  III.,  likewise  granted  the  Vene- 
tians various  privileges  in  the  year  996,  and  a  right  to  set  up  fairs  in 
several  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  carried  on  a  vast  commerce.  He 
likewise  remitted  forever  the  cloak  of  cloth  of  gold  which  Venice  was 
bound  b^solemn  agreement  to  present  yearly  to  the  Emperor.  In  the 
year  107o,  the  Venetians  gave  effectual  assistance  to  the  Greek  Empire, 
by  vanquishing  the  fleet  of  Robert  Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia,  who  was 
besieging  Durazzo.  That  wise  republic  did  not  wish  such  an  active 
peopfe  as  the  Normans  to  be  such  near  neighbors  to  them.  The  Vene- 
tians accompanied  the  first  crusade  to  Syria  in  1096,  and  with  two  hun- 
dred ships,  engaged  with  the  Pisan  ships  at  Rhodes,  and  took  eighteen 
of  them ;  afler  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Ascalon,  where, 
it  b  said,  one  hundred  thousand  Turks  were  slain  by  the  armies  engaged 
in  the  holy  war.  In  the  year  1100,  Venice  leagued  with  Hungary  against 
the  Normans  of  Apulia,  and  took  Brundusium  from  them. 

In  the  second  crusade,  the  Venetians  sent,  in  1101,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  ships  to  the  coast  of  Syria.  In  1 1 15,  two  hundred  Venetian 
ships  overcame  seven  hundred  of  the  Saracen  ships,  which  were  besieg- 
ing Joppa,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Venetian  fleet 
then  besieged  and  took  Tyre,  which  the  conquerors  gave  to  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  in  1120  the  Venetians  were  so  powerful  at  sea,  that 
their  Doge,  Domenicus  Michael,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  oblig- 
ed the  Saracens  a  second  time  to  raise  the  siege  of  Joppa,  having  entire- 
ly destroyed  their  fleet  lying  before  it. 

Roger  II.,  of  Sicily,  established,  it  is  said,  the  silk  manufacture 
at  Palermo ;  and  the  Venetians  were  so  jealous  of  this,  as  it  so  great- 
ly interfered  with  their   importations  of  silks  firom  Greece,  that  they 
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joined  with  the  Greek  Emperor,  Emanuel,  against  him.  It  appears 
that  the  silk  stuffs  of  Palermo  were  so  far  improved  as  to  be  finer  than 
those  of  Greece,  so  that  the  Sicilians  made  up  their  cargoes,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  silks,  to  the  different  foreign  ports  with  which  they  traded. 

Mr. "  Tallentfi,''  in  his  Chronological  Tables,  and  some  other  chronol- 
ogers,  fix  on  the  year  1157  for  the  date  of  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  Venice.  That  politic  and  jealous  state  has  ever  been  extremely 
cautious  of  suffering  matters  to  be  made  public,  which  have  any  near  re- 
lation either  to  their  policy  or  commerce.  It  is,  however,  agreed  by  all 
historians,  that  Venice  was  the  first  state  in  Christendom  that  found  out 
the  convenience  and  advantage  of  a  public  bank ;  and  other  Italian  cities, 
as  Genoa,  Florence,  &c.,  soon  followed  her  example  in  this  particular. 
Some  authors  date  this  establishment  in  1176,  and  others  still  later.  It 
is  said  its  original  fund  was  two  millions  of  ducats.  In  one  of  the  wars 
with  the  Turks,  the  state  became  security  to  pay  the  money  therein 
lodged,  which  they  had  been  forced  to  make  use  of,  in  that  emergency. 
The  agio,  or  premio  of  this  bank,  rose  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent  better 
than  current  money,  although  the  state,  by  several  edicts,  endeavored  to 
keep  it  lower.  Its  capital  afterwards  was  doubled,  and  the  state,  in 
another  emergency,  also  made  firee  with  that  increased  capital.  In  suc- 
ceeding times,  the  state  enacted  that  bank  money,  or  the  agio  of 
the  bank,  should  never  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  advance.  In  this  bank 
are  made  all  payments  of  bills  of  exchange  and  of  contracts  between 
merchants,  &c.,  as  in  the  .bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  probably  borrow- 
ed much  of  its  plan  from  that  of  Venice,  by  writing  off  from  one  ac- 
count in  bank  to  another ;  that  is,  from  the  payer's  to  the  receiver's  ac- 
count— most  frequently,  without  gold  or  silver  being  paid.  This  most  an- 
-  cient  bank  has  ever  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  justice  and  pru- 
dence, and  has  preserved  its  credit  unimpaired,  proving  of  infinite 
service  to  the  business  of  the  merchants^  and  oflen  to  exigendles  of  the 
state. 

The  year  1173  is  said  to  be  the  period  in  which  first  took  its  rise,  the 
famous  ceremony  practiced  yearly  at  Venice,  on  Ascension  Day,  of  the 
reigning  Doge's  wedding  the  Adriatic  with  a  ring,  by  throwing  it  into 
the  sea.  The  state  of  Venice  having  taken  part  with  Pope  Alexander 
III.  against  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  had  obliged  that 
Pope  to  fly  to  Venice  for  protection,  they  made  the  Emperor's  son  Otho 
a  prisoner  in  a  sea-fight  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  and  took  the  admiral's 
galley,  with  forty-eight  other  ships ;  whereupon,  that  Pope  coming  to 
meet  the  Doge,  Sebastian  Zani,  at  Venice,  presented  him  with  a  gold 
ring  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  saying,  "  Take  this  ring,  and  bend 
the  Adriatic  Sea  therewith  to  thee  in  wedlock ;  which  ceremony  you 
and  your  successors  shall  annually  perform,  that  latest  posterity  may  know 
you  have  acquired  the  dominion  of  this  sea,  by  right  of  conquest ;  and 
that  as  the  wife  is  subject  to  the  husband,  so  is  this  sea  to  your  republic." 

Such  are  the  grounds  of  the  mighty  pretensions  of  this  republic  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Yet  so  wise  a  state  as  Venice  for 
a  while  improved  this  seeming  feather  to  their  substantial  advantage  ; 
for  they  thereupon  assumed  the  title  of  sovereigns  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
to  be  its  guards  from  pirates  and  other  invaders ;  and  even  prohibited 
ssiiling  on  it  to  such  natioi/s  as  they  disliked,  and  demanded  a  tribute  of 
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afl  foreign  ships  sailing  on  it  Yet  so  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
Ancona  dispated  the  right  of  Venice  to  this  exclusive  power,  now,  of 
course,  wholly  ahandoned. 

Another  power  had  grown  up  ''  pari  passu"  with  that  of  Venice,  of 
a  no  less  magnitude ;  for  so  powerful  was  the  state  of  GfpDa  at  this  time, 
that  in  their  treaty  with  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  Marquis  of  Pro- 
Tence  and  Duke  of  Narbonne,  that  they  obliged  that  prince,  according  to 
"  Baptista  Burgos,"  *'  to  prohibit  the  merchants  of  all  her  dominions 
from  going  or  sending  others  to  sea,  on  account  of  trade,  without  the 
consent  of  the  consuls  and  a  majority  of  the  councillors  of  Genoa,  under 
forfeiture  to  him  of  all  the  profits  oi  the  voyage,  and  of  one  third  of  tha 
principal  or  stock  sent  out ;  and  in  case  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Genoese,  they  shall  forfeit  the  like  to  that  republic ;"  and  in  this  treaty 
Raymond  gaye  up  to  Genoa  the  cities  of  Marseilles  and  Monieco,  and 
all  the  ports  between  the  Castle  of  Turbia  and  Narbonne. 

Thus  these  two  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  together  with  that  of 
Pisa,  at  this  time  became  mistresses  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,  and  also  of  most  of  that  of  the  ocean,  till  deprived  of  much  of 
it  by  the  Hanse  Towns  in  the  next  and  succeeding  centuries ;  while  all  the 
great  neighboring  monarchies  looked  on,  and  seemed  easy  and  content- 
ed now,  and  long  after,  with  being  supplied  by  them  at  their  own  pri- 
ces, with  whatever  they  wanted  from  other  ports  either  for  luxury  or  ne> 
cessity. 

In  1167,  while  the  Genoese  and  Pisans  carried  on  a  cruel  war  against 
each  other,  Venice  continued  to  improve  her  commerce  and  enlarge  her 
dominions,  more  particularly  in  the  Levant ;  and  in  1203,  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greek  Empire,  by  the  Latins, 
proved  a  great  harvest  and  increase  to  the  Venetian  state.  Baldwin, 
£ail  of  Flanders,  coming  to  Venice  with  his  retinue  in  1202,  was  there 
very  magnificently  received ;  and  that  politic  republic,  well  knowing 
how  to  make  the  most  out  of  these  expeditions,  joined  him  on  this  oc* 
casion,  with  three  hundred  ships  and  sixty  galleys,  for  the  Holy  Land, 
at  the  same  time  making  him  an  advance  of  money.  He,  in  returtf, 
employed  his  army  to  assist  the  Venetians  in  reducing  Istria  and  Zara 
to  their  obedience,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  King  of  Hungary. 
Baldwin  afterwards  thought  it  more  easy  to  overcome  a  feeble  Christian 
empire  than  to  drive  the  Saracens  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  combined 
fleet  had  wintered  in  Dalmatia,  where  they  were  persuaded  by  Alexis, 
the  son  of  Isaac,  the  dethroned  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  unite 
their  forces  for  the  restoration  of  his  father ;  which  they  accordingly 
performed  in  1203,  when  the  vast  sums  promised  to  the  Crusading 
princes  and  states  were  accordingly  paid,  great  part  of  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  Venice.  Among  which,  Venice  had  twelve  breast-plates  and 
twelve  crowns  or  diadems  of  gold,  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  pre- 
cious stones — all  which  were  lodged  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark.  The 
year  following  the  Emperor  Alexis  was  murdered,  and  Earl  Baldwin 
seized  that  cruel  opportunity  to  procure  himself  to  be  crowned  Emperor 
of  Constantinople. 

The  Venetians  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  great  revolu- 
tiixi,  obtained  the  Isle  of  Crete  or  Candia,  and  also  Negropont  and 
many  others,  in  the  Ionian  and  Egean  Seas;    so  that  Venice  was 
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Bcarcely  able  to  manage  so  great  an  acceasioo  of  territory ;  having  alao 
in  this  partition  obtained  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  since  named  the 
Morea,  with  many'  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  of  Phrygia. 
It  seems  that  Candia  was  first  allotted  to  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montser- 
rat ;  but  the  Vipetians,  knowing  its  fertility  as  well  as  its  happy  situa- 
tion for  commerce,  having  the  Archipelago  on  its  north  side,  and  Aiei- 
andria  on  the  south,  firom  whence  they  brought  the  rich  merchandize  of 
India,  persuaded  the  new  Emperor  Baldwin  to  five  Boniface  the  king- 
dom of  Thcssaly  in  exchange  for  it — to  whom  the  Venetians  gave  eigfa^ 
thousand  marks  of  silver  over  and  above,  besides  other  presents.  It  is 
here  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  when  the  Turks  afterwards  got  footing 
in  Greece,  they  had  but  too  just  a  pretence  for  making  war  on  Uie  Vene- 
tians-—from  whom,  says  Cardinal  Contarini,  they  took  the  fair  cities  of 
Dyorachiam,  now  Durazzo,  in  Albania,  and  Croy,  in  ficlavonia ;  and  in 
every  other  way  bore  so  hard  upon  the  Venetians,  that  to  obtain  peace, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  thirteen  cities  formerly  occupied,  from  the 
Gfreek  Empire ;  but  they  held  the  islands  considerably  longer.  This 
ill-gotten  empire  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Latins  frfty-fleven 
years,  until  1361,  when  it  was  again  recovered  by  the  Greeks. 

In  1206,  the  naval  wars  between  Venice  and  Genoa  were  extremely 
violent ;  and  in  this  year  the  latter  conquered  the  island  of  Candia  from 
4he  former,  which,  however,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered.  This  fioxe 
contention  for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
these  two  republics,  lasted  many  years,  and  was  frequently  renewed. 
They  were  both  at  this  time,  and  kmg  after,  very  potent  at  see ;  and  im 
the  Mediterranean  more  especially,  there  were  none  that  could  pretend 
successfully  to  contend  with  either  of  them ;  for,  although  Pisa  had  for" 
merly  been  the  rival  of  Genoa,  and  still  made  a  good  figure,  yet  it  was 
by  this  time  considerably  declined,  and  become  merely  an  auxiliary  to 
Venice  against  Genoa.  In  the  year  1215  the  Venetians  were  greatly 
incensed  against  Genoa,  for  fomenting  a  rebeUion  in  Candia,  as  well  as 
for  supplanting  them  in  great  commercial  privileges  in  Sicily,  now  gives 
to  them  by  the  emperor,  for  having  assisted  him  in  conquering  that  isl- 
and from  Tanered.  On  the  other  hand,  Genoa  saw  her  commerce  in 
the  Levant  declining,  by  the  vast  increase  of  that  of  Venice ;  so  that 
this  war,  which  lasted  near  two  hundred  years,  may  be  justly  t^med  a 
commercial  war.  About  this  time,  whilst  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with 
Genoa,  Venice  found  means  to  entice  the  silk  weavers  of  Thebes,  Co- 
rinth, and  Athens,  to  Venice,  as  they  did  likewise  those  of  Palermo,  im 
Sicily ;  by  which  means  a  beginning  was  made  to  that  noble  and  rick 
«ilk  manufacture  with  which  Venice,  for  several  centuries^^  supplied  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe ;  and  this  manufacture  is  still  carried  on,  thouj^ 
to  a  comparatively  small  amount. 

In  the  year  1224  Venice  acquired  as  a  gift  from  Gaio,  its  lord,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  fine  island  of  Cephalonia,  in  the  loniim  Sea,  which 
it  long  held,  though  taken  in  the  year  1479  by  the  Turks,  and  held 
iwenty  years.  It  abounds  with  corn,  wine^  and  fine  fruits,  has  many 
good  towns,  and  some  safe  ports. 

In  1262  Genoa  demonstrated  the  magnitude  of  her  naval  force,  in  a 
4|ttarrel  between  her  and  Venice,  concerning  the  property  in  a  church 
in  the  city  of  Ptolemais,  in  Syria :  the  deciding  of  which  dilute  ooc»> 
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sioned  seTeral  naval  engagements  between  those  tvm  potent  states ;  in 
one  of  the  last  of  which,  near  to  the  Isle  of  Corfu,  the  Venetians  lost 
almost  their  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  sixty  galleys,  with  five 
thousand  men  carried  prisoners  to  Genoa#< 

In  1357  'the  Christians,  being  very  strong  in  Syria,  carried  on  a  con- 
mderable  commerce  at  Acres,  or  Ptolemais ;  and  Monsieur  Mainburg, 
in  his  History  of  the  Crusades,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  dispute  about 
the  church  in  that  city,  observes,  '*  That  this  quarrel  brought  on  a  most 
cruel  war  between  these  two  potent  states,  which  continued  for  a  whole 
age,  except  a  few  suspensions  from  short-lived  treaties,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  Christendom,  and  especially  to  the  affairs  of  the  East,  b^ 
me  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,"  the  Christian 
prmces  of  Syria  being  drawn  in  to  take  sides  in  the  quarrel,  by  which 
means  the  Saracens  gained  their  point^the  Orders  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  being  also  at  variance.  "  It  is,  there* 
fore,"  remarks  the  historian,  "  no  wonder  that  the  Crusaders  lost  ground 
in  Palestine,  and  were  soon  after  expelled  from  thence."  '*  To  such  a 
degree,"  (says  the  author  of  the  Essay  de  I'Histoire  du  Commerce  de 
Venise,)  *'  was  the  hatred  between  these  two  republics  carried  in  this 
war,  that  neither  of  them  considered  anything  as  a  misfortune  or  disafh 
ter,  if  the  other  did  but  share  it  along  with  them.  According  to  Vol* 
taire,  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who  posteaisd  the  secret  oF 
making  looking-glasses  in  the  thirteenth  century.  To  their  immortal 
honor,  they  resisted  every  attempt  to  establish  the  Inquisition,  nor  would 
they  permit  the  Pope  or  the  ecdesiastics  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
their  commercial  affairs. 

In  volume  third  of  the  Fede^a,  it  is  stated  that  in  1338  Venetian  ships 
resorted  to  the  English  seaports,  permitted  so  to  do  by  proclamation  of 
Edward  II. ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  historians  say  England 
had  not  as  yet  any  commercial  intercourse  with  any  place  so  remote. 
And  in  volume  4th,  of  the  same  book,  we  find  that  Edward  II.  ''  grants 
his  protection  and  safe  conduct  to  all  merchants,  mariners,  &c.,  resorts 
ing  to  England  for  ten  years  to  come,  from  the  city  and  territory  of  Ven- 
ice, with  liberty  to  sell  their  merchandize  in  England,  and  to  return  hcmie 
in  safety,  without  having  their  persons  or  goods  stopped  on  account  of 
other  people's  crimes  or  debts ;  provided  always,  that  they  pay  the  usual 
duties  and  excise,  and  import  nothing  but  legal  merchandize."  "  This 
excepting  or  saving  clause,"  says  Anderson, "  the  second  of  its  kind  hith- 
erto to  be  found  in  the  Federa,  it  is  probable,  was  the  condition  on  which 
the  state  of  Venice  accepted  of  the  king's  liberty  of  commerce  with  Eng- 
land ;  for  what  powerful  state  or  nation  could  tamely  submit  to  sucn 
abject  conditions,  as  to  permit  their  innoicent  merchants,  as  our  former 
practice  was,  to  make  them  liable  for  the  debts  and  crimes  of  others/* 
Still  we  find  no  clause  in  behalf  of  English  merchants  trading  to  Venice 
— ^which  shows  that  up  to  this  period,  1325,  there  was  no  commerce 
from  England  to  so  great  a  distance.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
any  political  intercourse  between  England  and  Venice  till  the  year 
1^)2,  when  Edward  HI.,  being  then  at  war  with  France,  tried  to  enlist 
Venice  on  his  side,  by  sending  ambassadors  to  that  republic,  with  what 
soceess  does  not  appear. 

In  1336  the  Venetians  first  sent  oat  a  fleet  against  the  Turks,  which 
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took  possession  of  Smyrna  a  second  time ;  they  were,  however,  soon 
after  beaten  at  sea  by  the  Turks,  who  were  very  troublesome  in  their 
attacks  on  lesser  Asia,  so  as  to  threaten  the  total  ruin  of  the  declining 
Greek  Empire.  ^ 

About  this  time  great  jealousies  in  commercial  matters  existed  be- 
tween the  rival  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  former  strenuously 
endeavoring  to  shut  out  the  latter  from  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea, 
wherein  they  had  hitherto  in  some  measure  been  masters,  by  means  of 
their  ports  of  CaiFa  in  the  Crimea.  The  Turks,  however,  in  a  few  years 
closed  the  Dardanelles  to  all  Christendom.  In  1340,  it  is  remarked  by 
Anderson,  that  the  largest  ships  in  the  world  belonged  to  Venice  and 
Genoa ;  and  in  1347  King  Edward  lU.  granted  the  Venetians  the  privi- 
lege of  trading  with  England,  for  one  year  only. 

The  Venetians  (and  other  writers)  of  this  period,  speak  much  of  the 
great  trade  carried  on  at  this  time  between  Egypt  and  India,  for  spices 
and  Indian  wares  of  all  kinds,  from  which  a  great  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Mamaluke  Soldans  proceeded. 

It  seems  the  course  of  that  trade  then  was  to  land  the  Indian  wares  at 
Aden,  in  Arabia,  from  whence  they  were  carried  on  camels  up  to  the 
Red  Sea,  thence  over  land  to  the  Nile,  down  which  river  they  were  trans- 
ported to  Cairo  and  so  on  to  -Alexandria,  from  whaice  the  Venetians 
trani^rted  them  to  Venice;  and  lastly  in  Venetian  ships  they  were 
dispersed  all  over  Europe. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  about  this  period  England  began  to  assume  a 
considerable  degree  of  maritime  power ;  for  strange  to  say,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Federa,  King  Edward  III.  is  r^resented  as  having 
granted,  at  the  request  of  John,  Doge  of  Venice,  safe-conduct  for  five 
V  enetian  galleys  laden  with  merchandize,  bound  to  Flanders,  and  in  the 
two  following  years  for  six  galleys  each  year.  These  passes,  as  they 
were  termed,  were  necessary  on  account  of  the  wars  in  which  England 
was  then  engaged  with  France.  And  in  1369,  a  war  with  France  exist- 
ing, Kinff  Edward  UI.  allowed  the  freedom  of  commerce  with  Eng- 
land to  Venetian  ships  and  mariners,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
remain  neuter. 

In  volume  7th  of  the  Federa,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  in  1375,  is  said 
still  to  have  asked  a  passport  for  five  Venetian  galleys  coming  from  Flan- 
ders, and  that  all  other  Venetian  ships  should  be  free  from  molestation, 
and  freely  enter  English  ports,  which  proves  that  the  Venetians  had  at 
this  time  a  large  trade  with  Flanders,  then  the  greatest  manufacturing 
nation  in  Europe,  particularly  of  woollen  cloths.  In  the  following  year, 
it  is  also  stated  that  Zeno,  governor  of  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  a  Venetian 
possession,  first  used  cannon  against  the  Genoese,  who  were  besieging 
k;  the  latter,  never  having  known  the  use  of  them>  were  alarmed,  and 
raised  the  siege.  ''  These  great  guns,"  says  Machiavel,  in  his  History  of 
Florence,  "  were  newly  invented  by  the  Germans." 

In  the  year  1379  the  Genoese  having  defeated  the  Venetian  fleet, 
taking  fifteen  of  their  galleys,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners, 
imagined  from  this  great  advantage,  that  they  might  now  attack  the 
invincible  city  of  Venice*  In  this  they  entirely  failed,  after  much  loss 
on  both  sides,  though  Venice  was, reduced  to  great  straights  for  money 
and  provisicms]  a  fleet  of  Venetian  ships  arriving  at  a  fortunate  moment 
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from  the  Levant,  the  Genoese  were  forced  to  abandon  the  siege.  This 
fatal  miscarriage  is  said  by  historians  to  have  established  the  supremacy 
of  Venice  by  sea,  after  Genoa  had  for  the  most  part  held  it  during  three 
centuries.  From  this  period  Genoa *is  thought  to  have  gradually  de- 
clined, and  Venice  to  have  increased  in  commerce  and  naval  strength. 
Venice  was  thus  confirmed  in  her  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Virgin  City, 
never  having  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 

The  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  Venice  increasing  in 
riches,  commerce  and  territory.  She  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  ancient  Greek  Empire,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  of  the 
Morea,  and  of  many  Greek  islands,  so  that  she  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  rest  of  Italy.  Her  large  mercantile  vessels  covered  not  only  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  but  traversed  the  great  ocean  in  search  of  new 
sources  of  commerce,  while  her  rival,  Genoa,  continued  to  decline. 

Cardinal  Contareno,  in  his  History  of  Venice,  says,  *'  In  the  very  b^ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Venice  acquired  a  great  enlargement  of 
her  territory,  by  possessing  herself  of  Vicenza,  Fettio,  Bassano,  Belluno, 
Verona  and  Padua,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

In  the  8th  volume  of  the  Federa,  Ring  Henry  VIII.,  says  the 
record,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Michael  Steno,  Doge  of  Venice, 
grants  a  license  **  to  all  merchants  of  Venice,  with  their  caracks, 
galleys,  and  other  vessels  laden  with  merchandize,  freely  to  resort  to 
England  and  trade  there,  and  from  thence  to  Flanders,  and  so  back 
to  England,  where  they  may  lade  their  vessels  with  wool,  cloth,  and 
other  lawful  merchandize,  paying  the  usual  customs,  dues,  and  so  at 
length  to  return  home/'  In  the  sequel  of  this  eighth  volume,  and  in 
the  ninth  of  the  same  book,  we  find  the  same  grant  from  year  to 
year,  and  by  it  we  may  see  the  course  of  trade  which  Vet^ice  had  at 
that  time  with  England  and  Flanders ;  and  we  must  still  further  re* 
mark,  that  in  none  of  these  grants  is  there  yet  to  be  found  any  kind 
of  stipulation  for  the  same  freedom  for  English  ships  at  Venice, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  case  had  any  English  ships  re- 
sorted thither. 

"The  Venetians  and  Florentines,''  (continues  the  Federa,)  "in 
1430,  in  their  n-eat  galleys,  bring  all  sorts  of  spices  and  grocery 
wares,  sweet  wmes,  drugs,  sugan  with  small  wares,  and  from  Eng- 
land they  carry  home  wool,  cloth,  tin,  and  our  gold  coins.  Thia 
shows  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us  in  those  times  with  the 
Italian  republics.'' 

In  the  year  1432,  after  very  long  wars,  Venice  and  Genoa  became 
weary  of  fighting,  and  made  peace ;  Venice  still  increasing  in  power 
and  wealth,  until  the  year  1453,  when  the  Turku  having  taken 
Constantinople  under  Mahomet  II.,  took  from  Venice  also  most 
of  the  isles  in  the  Levant  and  Ai-chipelago*  The  Venetians  were 
also  soon  after  dispossessed  of  the  Morea,  and  were  forced  to  paj 
tribute  to  the  Turks  for  their  trade  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  1687  the 
Venetians  retook  the  Morea,  which  waa  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz,  in  the  year  ]  699 ;  but  the  Turks  retook  it  again  in 
one  campaigrn  in  1715.  To  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Turks,  historians  of  that  period  say,  the  Venetians  about  this  time' 
first  establiahed  a  standing  army.    This  seemed,  however,  to  answer 
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but  little  puipoBO ;  for  in  1462  the  Turks  demoHsbed  the  Venetian 
wall  on  the  isthmas  of  Corinth,  reaching  six  miles  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  then  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  Morea,  having  lo^t  the 
city  and  whole  island  of  Negropont  after  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
Christians. 

By  an  act  of  the  7th  year  of  Henry  VII.,  an  additional  duty  6f 
eighteen  shillings  per  butt  was  laid  on  Malmsey  wine,  "  which  new 
import,"  says  the  statute,  "  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  Venetians 
shall  abate  their  imposition  of  four  ducats  at  Candy." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  city  of  Venice,  by  means  of  her  commerce 
to  the  principal  Levantine  ports  of  Aleppo  and  Alexandria,  was  for 
many  centuries  the  principal  mart  for  the  spices,  precious  stones, 
drugs,  and  other  rich  merchandises  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  India,  and  by  the  Venetians  they  were  dispersed  all  over  Europe, 
more  particularly  to  Germany,  by  which  Venice  became  very  rich, 
as  well  as  famous  all  over  Christendom,  till  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when,  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopo  by  the  Portuguese,  the  trade  for  Indian 
merchandize  was  transferred  to  Lisbon,  where  it  flourished  greatly 
for  a  century,  until  the  Hollanders  found  their  way,  and  superseded 
Portugal  in  India. 

The  Idth  volume  of  the  Federe  contains  a  most  curious  statute 
passed  in  1507  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the  king  pardons  the  Vene- 
I  tians  for  all  their  illicit  trade  with  England — ^provided,  says  the 
statute,  that  the  said  Venetians  be  not  forgiven  any  debt  due  to  us 
for  which  there  are  written  securities.  Permission  -is  also  given  to 
them,  with  many  other  nations,  who  are  included  in  the  aclr  of  am* 
Hesty,  for  the  space  often  yeara^  to  buy  and  sell  at  London,  and  else- 
where in  England,  Ireland  and  Calais,  woollen  cloth,  lead,  tin,  lea- 
ther, bcc  ;  provided,  that  under  color  of  this  grant  the  said  Venetians 
do  not,  within  the  said  term,  import  into  England  any  goods  from  the 
tiominions  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  This  provision  was  intro- 
duced to  favor  English  merchants. 

Although  the  numerous  wars  of  Europe  during  this  century  are 
not  properly  within  t>ur  cognizance,  such  as  the  contest  between 
France  and  Spain  for  the  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  the  con- 
tests between  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Austrians  and  Hungarians ;  nor 
even  the  bloody  wars  between  England  and  France ;  yet  in  justice 
to  Venice  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  her  deliverance  from  the 
famous  League  of  Cambray  against  her,  which  was  a  confederacy  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  in  order  to  effect  her  final  overthrow,  viz. 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  and  Pope  Julius  II.,  by  whose  instigation  this  league  was 
Becretly  projected.  These  powers  in  conjunction  easily  stripped  the 
republic  of  all  that  she  possessed  on  the  continent  of  Italy ;  yet  with 
all  their  power  they  were  not  able  to  conquer  the  capital  city  of 
Venice ;  and  in  the  end  the  Pope  being  brought,  or  bought  over,  and 
tine  rest  of  the  confederacy  becoming  disjointed,  the  republic  soon 
Tecovered  much  of  her  territories.  To  the  Pope,  however,  she  was 
'obliged  to  leave  Ravenna,  to  Spain  five  towns  in  Calabria,  and  to 
the  Emperor,  Triesto  and  Freuh. 
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In  the  y^ar  1521,  the  city  of  Genoa  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by* 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Mally,  in  his 
"  Uistone  de  Genoe,"  says  that  Genoa  was  at  that  time  the  richest 
city  in  Europe,  next  after  Venice  and  Lyons. 

In  this  year  Venice  made  a  proposition  to  Portugal  to  take  off  all 
the  spices  annually,  imported  by  the  Portuguese,  over  and  above  what 
Portugal  could  consume  at  a  certain  fixed  price ;  but  the  proposal 
was  rejected. 

John  Bodin,  of  Angers,  the  famous  civilian  and  historian,  makes 
the  number  of  souls  in  the  city  of  Venice  in  the  year  1555,  to  bo 
180,444. 

Guicciardini,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  of 
Aatwerp  in  1560,  bays,  "  to  Venice  they  sent  jewels  and  pearls,  their 
own  cloth,  and  the  wool  of  England,  in  great  quantities ;  draperies 
of  the  Netherlands,  tapestry,  linen,  cochineal,  also  many  kinds  of  mer- 
cery, sometimes  also  sugar  and  pepper,  and  brought  back  from  Venice 
i before  the  Portuguese  found  the  way  to  the  Spice  Islands)  all  sorts  of 
ndian  spices  and  drugs ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  year  1518,  there  ar- 
rived five  Venetian  galleys  laden  with  spices  and  drugs  for  the 
fair  at  Antwerp.  But  they  still  bring  from  Venice  the  finest  and 
richest  wrought  silks,  camblets,  g^ograms,  carpets,  cotton,  and  a  great 
yariety  of  merceries,  also  colors  both  for  dyers  and  painters." 

In  the  year  1570,  the  Turks  took  from  ^enice  the  far  famed  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  the  fleet  to  defend  it  being  too  long  delayed.  The  com- 
bined fleet  for  its  defence  consisted  of  124  Venetian  ships,  forty-two 
of  Spain,  and  twelve  of  the  Pope.  The  Turkish  fleet  consisted  of 
two  hundred  sail.  This  loss  of  Cyprus  was  in  some  degree  re- 
venged for  in  1571.  The  combinea  fleets  of  Pope  Pius  V.  and 
state  of  Venice,  commanded  in  chief  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  obtained  a  most  signal  and  complete  victory, 
though  a  very  bloody  one,  over  the  whole  Turkish  fleet.  The  Chris- 
tians had  7656  killed,  and  the  Turks  about  30,000,  besides  the  loss  of 
much  money  and  other  rich  booty. 

Voltaire  says,  Venice  sent  one  ship  annually  to  Archangel,  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1599. 

Mezerai,  though  a  Papish  author,  writing  of  the  reign  of  King  Hen- 
ry IV.  of  France,  highly  commends  the  state  of  Venice  for  so  wisely 
consulting  the  true  interests  of  the  people ;  for  finding  many  incon- 
veniences from  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  persons,  especially  on  their 
death  beds,  they  did  not  scruple  in  1603,  to  prohibit — 

First — ^The  building  of  churches,  convents,  or  hospitals,  withont 
the  Senate's  permission. 

Secondly. — That  no  ecclesiastic  be  allowed  to  leave,  bequeath,  or 
en^ge  any  goods  to  the  church. 

Thirdly. — That  none  shall  henceforth  give  any  estate  in  lands  to 
the  clergy,  nor  to  religious  orders,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
And  although  the  Pope  interdicted  the  republic,  and  excommunicated 
the  Senate  in  1607,  yet  many  of  their  bishops  and  clergy  continued 
firm  to  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  15th  century  Venice  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  wealth  and  power;  but  from  the  famous  League  of 
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Cambray,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  necessity  obliged  her  to  pursue 
a  comparatively  cautious  aod  pacific  policy. 

The  war,  howeyer,  with  the  Turks  in  Gandia,  and  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  commerce  of  Venice,  now  much  broken  up  from  the  new 
channels  into  which  it  had  been  turned — from  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Portugal,  and  the  trade  of  that  nation  and  of  Holland  to  India,  by 
way  of  ibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — gave  a  death  blow  to  her  former 
supremacy,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  reduced  her 
to  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  from  which  she  was  destined  never  to 
recover.  In  1799,  the  "  Maiden  City"  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  shared  the  fate  she  had  seen  overturn  many  of  the  most  power- 
ful states, "and,"  says  M'Culloch,  **  that  city— the  link  that  united  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  world — ^stripped  of  independence,  of  commerce 
and  of  wealth,  is  now  slowly  sinking  into  the  waves  whence  she  rose." 

We  take  from  Macgregor  the  following  account,  as  the  latest  we 
have,  of  her  now  trade,  commerce  and  manufactures. 

The  statistics  of  these  provinces  are  not  of  very  recent  date. 
Quadri  for  1827,  Drs.  Schubert  and  Springer  for  1834,  with  some 
few  papers  which  we  collected  at  Venice  and  Vicenza  in  1838,  are 
our  principal  authorities.    Dr.  Schubert  distributes  the  lands  as  fol* 

lows : 

•Austrian  yochs. 

Arable  land 389,060 

VinevardB .....2*20,626 

Meadows,  orchardfl,  and  gardens ^ ^ 475,463 

Pastures 503,260 

Woods 430,606 

Total  Austrian  yochs 3,024,915 

About  English  acres ...4,2?4,880 

tAustrian  metzer. 

Produce— Wheat 2,452,107 

"  Maize  and  Rye 4,319,853 

•«  Rice 162,911 

•«  Barley 45,264 

"  Oats ^ 251,568 

Total  metzer  gnmites 74^31,703 

Live  stock :  viz— 

Horses,  50,100;  mules,  8,537;  asses,  20,915;  horned  cattle, 
408,560 ;  sheep,  365,077  ;  goats,  41,009  ;  swine,  152,700.  Total  for 
the  Venetian  provinces,  1,046,898  ;  which,, for  a  population  of  rather 
more  than  2,000,000,  is  something  over  one  quadruped  for  each  human 
being.  While  the  proportion  of  live  stock  in  Lombardy  is  only  8  to 
25  inhabitants. 

The  lands  are  distributed  by  Quadri,  in  1837,  as  follows  : 

Tomatore. 

Arable  ground   (arative) 747,260 

Rice  groands  (risaie).....« 17,821 

Meadows  (prati^ 136,704 

Pastores  (pascoii) * ....52,t95 

§54,080 
*  A  yoch  is  laon^liood,37|  perches  flj  WinohesCer  bosMi, 
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Tornaturel 
954,080 

TalleTB,  coltiTated 51,274 

Marabes 63,201 

ForestB ...33,570 

Total,  plains  and  low-lands..* 1,102,125 

HiHy  region 186,831 

Moantain  region ^ 591,168 

Barren  and  ^raste  lands , 486,946 

Total  area,  or,  6,902  Italian  square  miles 2,367070 

"  The  eigbt  provinces  of  Padua,  Polisine,  Vicenza»  Verona,  Ven- 
ice, TreTiso,  Friuli,  and  Belluno,  comprehend  93  districts,  subdivided 
into  814  communes,  and  Z4k%Zfrazionu 

*'  Of  the  population,  625,440  inhabit  towns,  and  1,268,997  the  coun- 
try, making  a  total  of  1,894,437 :  and  the  whole  number  of  families 
was  397,098,  occupying  362,854  houses.  409,118  males  paid  the  per- 
sonal tax.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  various  establishments  of 
education  was  70,149;  being  to  the  popul$ition  as  1  to  27.  The  clergy 
consisted  of  8,350  secular  priests,  171  regulars,  and  246  monks  and 
lay  brothers;  there  were  393  advocates, 366  notaries,  721  physicians, 
605  surgeons,  and  718  apothecaries.  There  were  371,188  proprie* 
tors  ;  51,651  traders  and  iQerchants ;  97,991  artists  of  various  sorts  ; 
800,512  agriculturists ;  7,840  sailors  and  boatmen;  and  8»448  fisher- 
men.    From  1812  to  1823  the  population  continued  nearly  stationary. 

"  Twenty-two  royal  roads  (Btrade  regie)  comprising  a  length  of 
723  Italian  miles,  are  the  main  communications.  These  are  wholly 
at  the  cost  of  the  government.  There  are  217  communal  roads,  at 
the  charge  of  the  localities,  which  are  about  2000  miles  in  length,  in- 
dependently of  i>ro88-roads,  &c. 

"  The  annual  expenditure  for  keeping  the  roads  and  bridges  in  re- 
pair is  A.890,000  lire,  or  about  c£30,000  sterling.  There  are  40 
navigable  rivers,  which  cost  the  state  annually  A.l,233,7'')0  lire,  of 
which  the^  Adige  is  charged  with  A.480,460  lire,  and  the  Po,  A. 203,6 15 
lire.  There  are  above  200  navigable  canals,  maintained  at  an  expense 
of  about  A.62,000  lire." 
And  the  annual  produce  was  estimated  at, — 
''Silk,  4,854 metrical  quintals ;*  wool,  4,491  ditto;  butter,  11,804 
ditto  ;  cheese,  29,738  ditto ;  wax,  229  ditto ;  honey,  963  ditto ;  meat, 
52,200  ditto ;   hides,  280,070  number." 

Of  vegetable  produce,  the  estimate  is. 

Wheat  produced 1,660,000 

Rice -' 185,420 

Maize -. 3,900,000 

Vegetables 520,000  These  rather  more. 

on,  olive.-.*- i-721  met  quiut.^ 

—  linaeed 912 

—  grapeftoneB 264        " 

—  dq; 727        " 

Fmitg 43,230        " 

Wme - 1,459,512  Some  met. 

Wood 7,330,000  met.  quint. 

Flax w 7,200        " 

Hemp 39,200        *' 

Tobacco 1,773        " 

*  AboDt  2044  Iha.  each. 


These  iDsaffi* 

^cient  for  the 

oonsomptioik 
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**  Th9  articles  of  which  the  local  supply  and  demand  nearly  corres« 
pond,  are  chestnuts,  potatoes,  ordinary  fruit,  hay,  and  straw," 

MANUFACTU&B& 

"  There  were  (in  1827)  between  500  and  600  miners  in  the  Vene- 
tian provinces  occupied  in  the  extraction  of  copper;  about  a  similar 
number  in  the  marble  quarries ;  somewhat  more  than  100  in  digging 
various  earths ;  and  about  60  in  the  mines  of  calamine.  In  365  iron 
works,  1»180  operatives  were  engaged ;  in  21  manufactories  of  other 
metals,  229  operatives  ;  and  in  680  establishments,  with  693  furnaces, 
fbr  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware,  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  3,138  workmen. 

"The  number  of  printing  presses  were  245  ;  of  stoves  for  reeling 
silk,  8,485  ;  of  mill-stones,  4,654 ;  looms  for  woollens,  744  j  and  for 
silk  goods,  1,022  :  of  this  last  nearlv  one-half  are  in  Padua,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  weaving  of  silk  ribbon.'^ 

The  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Venice  are  the  glass-woiks,  in  which 
are  produced,  magnificent  mirrors,  beautiful  artificial  pearls,  gems,  and 
colored  beads,  &c. ;  about  4,500  men ;  the  women  and  children  are 
employed  in  the  various  manufactures,  beads,  jewellery,  gold  and 
silver  chains,  gold  and  silver  stuflb,  silks,  laces  and  velvets,  soap, 
earthenware,  wax,  and  spermaceti  candles,  sugar-refinenes,  &c.  Print- 
ing is  more  extensively  carried  on  in  this  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Italy,  and  books  form  a  considerable  article  of  export.  Ship  and 
boat-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Venice  and 
Chiozza.  The  iqhabitants  are  not,  however,  fully  employed  ashore, 
nnd  a  great  number  depend  on  fishing,  and  on  navigating  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  The  latter,  exclusive  of  fishing-boats,  amount 
to  about  30,200  tons  of  shipping,  employed  chiefly  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

Verona  has  about  seventy  factories  for  throwing,  spinning,  and 
weaving  silks ;  extensive  tanneries  and  leather  works,  some  earthen- 
ware and  soap  manufactories,  and  several  small  mafiuikctures  of  linen 
and  woollen.  Except  so  far  as  regards  silk  and  leather,  the  others 
are  only  on  a  moderate  scale ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  town,  and  of 
its  two  fairs  and  weekly  markets,  consists  chiefly  in  its  silks  and 
other  fabrics,  and  in  agricultural  produce,  including  oil  and  sumach. 
Vicenza  has  fabrics  of  silk,  wool,  linens,  felt,  leather,  earthenware, 
gold  and  silver,  jewellery,  and  a  tolerably  brisk  trade  in  agricultural 
products. 

Venice  is  a  free  port,  and  most  articles  for  the  use  of  the  citizens 
are  admitted  duty  free.  There  are,  however,  small  duties  levied  to 
raise  funds  to  defray  the  municipal  expenses, — ^goods  of  various  des- 
criptions are  imported  from  Venice,  and  carried  chiefly  by  contraband, 
into  the  Papal  States,  and  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  from  Venice  to  Dalma- 
tia,  Albania,  and  parts  of  Greece.  The  imperial  dock-yard,  formerly 
the  famous  ^ock-yard  of  the  republic,  is  kept  in  excellent  condition, 
and  contains  all  that  is  required  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war. 
Venice  has  some,  but  inconsiderable,  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  cot- 
ton, linen^  and  glass  wares.  The  banking  .and  discount  business  of 
Trieste  may  also  be  said  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  bankers  of  Ven- 
ice.   Population  about  110,000. 
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Cbioggia,  or  Chiozza,  BoutH  of  Venice,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bren- 
ta,  is  a  small  but  safe  port,  where  several  merchant  vessels  are  con- 
structed, and  where  there  are  salt-works. 

Trieste. — The  Molo  of  Teresiano,  upon  the  extremity  of  which 
there  is  an  excellent  light-house,  shelters  the  inner  port  of  Trieste. 
The  quarantine  port,  or  dock,  lies  to  the  north.  It  is  walled  round — 
and  the  warehouses  for  goods,  and  dwellings  for  passengers  perform- 
ing quarantine,  are  convenient,  and  remarkably  well  adapted  for  those 
purposes.  Ships  sailing  into  or  from  Trieste  are  not  bound  to  take 
pilots.  The  port  of  Trieste  is  too  limited  in  capacity  for  even  its  pre- 
sent commerce,  and  a  h^vy  swell  rolls  in  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  north-west.  In  the  outer  port,  however,  large  ships 
may  ride  safely  in  good  anchorage,  and  the  inner  port  is  capable  of 
great  extension,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  executed,  when  the  trade 
and  navigation  increases. 

Lying  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  Trieste  forms  the  great 
entrepot  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Austria.  There  is  no  river  flowing  into  it,  and  its  intercourse  with  the 
interior  is  confined  to  an  excellent  road  over  a  ridge  of  the  Alps, 
which  rises  immediately  over  the  town.  A  small  territory  surrounds 
the  city,  and  the  population  of  both  amount  to  about  76,000,  exclu- 
sive of  the  garrison  and  seamen.  Eighty  years  ago  the  population 
did  not  exceed  7000  inhabitants. 

The  exports  from  Trieste  are  chieflv  com,  rice,  honey,  wax,  shu- 
mac,  tobacco,  oak,  birch,  pine,  and  ship-building  timber, — Hemp, 
cotton,  and  sheep's  wool, — mirrors — ^musical,  optical,  and  astronomi- 
cal instruments,— clocks  and  watches, — cotton,  woollen,  linen,  velvets, 
and  other  silk  manufactures.  Silk  and  silk  rags,  linen  rags, — olive 
and  fish  oils, — soap,  candles,  corkwood,  quicksilver,  lead,  coppei, 
iron,  steel,  alum,  vitriol,  marble,  &c., — wine.  Maraschino,  Rosolio, 
and  other  liqueurs,— ^furs  and  hides,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, raw  and  manufactured. 

The  importatUme  are  sugars,  cocoa,  coffee,  various  spices,  wines, 
and  spirits, — ^manu&ctures  of  cotton  and  wool,— salt-fish,  &c., — tar, 
pitch,  naval  stores,  dyewoods  and  stufis,^raw  materials  for  manufac-' 
tureSy  oils,  &c. 

An  extensive  coastine  trade  is  carried  on  between  Trieste  and 
the  ports  on  each  side  oi  the  Adriatic,  and  the  number  of  these  coast- 
ing voyages  amount  to  about  7,500  annually. 

The  total  value  of  exports  are  stated  at  about  4^  millions  sterling, 
and  the  imports  at  about  one  million  more  than  the  amount  of  ex- 
ports ;  but  m  order  to  lessen  the  ad  valorem  duties,  these  estimates 
are  considered  below  the  actual  value  of  imports. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  direct  trade,  by 
British  ships  from  Cuba  and  from  South  America,  to  Trieste,  and  the 
British  trade  through  the  Ionian  Islands,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
*other  power.  The  trade  of  Trieste  now  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,-^to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Baltic,  Norway,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Morocco,  the  United  States,  Antilles,  and  Brazil. 
Colonial  productions,  and  aJl  raw  and  manufactured  articles  imported 
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wre  (with  the  exception  of  the  consumption  of  the  city,  and  small  ter- 
ritory of  Trieste)  either  passed  onward  ui  traneUu  to  the  interior  of 
the  Austrian  states,  and  to  Hungary  and  Senria,  or  transhipped  for 
Vienna,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Greece,  Turkey,  &c. 

Among  the  merchants  of  Trieste,  there  are  besides  Austrian  sub- 
jects, English,  American,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.  All  foreigners 
are  allowed  to  settle  as  merchants  and  to  trade  in  this  city.  As  man- 
ufacturers, foreigners  are  subjected  to  some  restrictions.  Trieste  is, 
however,  not  a  place  calculated  for  manufactures,  and  there  are  but 
few  of  any  consequence,  with  the  exception  of  rope-making  and ahip- 
building.  Brokers  must  be  licensed  before  they  can  act  as  such,  and 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz :  selling  and  purchasing  brokers, 
bill  brokers,  and  ship  and  insurance  brokers.  There  are  twenty  in- 
surance companies,  chiefly  for  marine  risks.^there  is  one  for  life,  and 
two  for  fire  insurances.  In  cases  of  bankruptcy,  the  laws  discharge  a 
creditor  on  surrendering  his  property,  and  making  an  honest  state- 
ment of  his  affairs.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Venice  bank  at  Trieste, 
for  facilitating  discounts,  &c.,  and  there  are  also  several  private  bank- 
ers. The  oma  or  eimer  of  Vienna  =  12.38  imperial  gallons,  is  used 
for  all  liouids,  except  oil.  The  oil  oma  is  equal  to  14.29  gallons,  and 
is  divided  into  100  Inra,  or  litres. 

The  stajo,  or  grain  measure,  is  equal  to  2.34  bushels,  or  100  quar- 
ters =^342  staja.  The  other  weights  and  measures  are  those  of  Vi- 
enna. 

Vessels  belonging  to  foreign  countries  with  which  Austria  has  no 
treaty  of  reciprocity,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  differential  duties. 
The  Americans  first  obtainedf  an  exemption  from  these  duties  in  1824 ; 
and  five  years  afterwards,  in  1829,  England  obtained  the  same  privi- 
lege by  Lord  Aberdeen's  treaty. 

The  actual  port  charges  for  national  and  favored  vessels,  are. 

Anchorage. « per  fon,  4  kreutzers. 

Lights ^  kreutzer. 

or  both  nearly ^d.  per  ton. 

Cargo  duty 3  kreutzers. 

These  three  charges,  on  a  vessel  of  300  tons,  may  amount  to  about 
£6  sterling,  and  upon  a  non-privileged  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage, 
to  eei2  15s. 

The  quarantine  charges  are  very  moderate,  being  for  entry  and  de- 
parture ^nly,  upon  a  ship  of  100  tons  and  upwards  (exclusive  of  3s. 
Ser  day  for  wages  and  food  to  the  gondolier)  about  I85.  Quarantine 
ues  upon  goods,  6  kreutzers  per  100  florins  value,  and  upon  suscepti- 
ble goods,  4  kreutzers  per  1000  lbs.  weight. 

All  articles  may  be  imported  into  Trieste  except  those  similar  to. 
the  same  )ised  or  produced  in  the  imperial  monopolies — ^viz.,  gun- 
powder ^  salt,  ealtpetrey  and  tobacco;  and  also,  quicksilver,  mirrorsy 
unwrought  iron,  steel  and  copper,  which  are  admitted  only  to  be 
warehoused.  The  facilities  01  entering  goods,  or  warehousing  the 
same,  are  very  convenient  to  merchants ;  and  the  duties  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  paid  until  entered  for  consumption,  or  until  they  arrive 
under  seal  (phmbe)  at  their  ultimate  point  of  sale :  as,  for  example, 
when  passed  by  land-carriage  to  Vienna,  Milan,  Prague,  &c.    Smug- 
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glwA  are  subject  to  tbe  penalties  of  confiscatiog  tbeir  goods,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  twice  the  value,  and  to  imprisonmeot  in  default  of  payment. 

Of  the  other  sea-ports  of  Austria,  the  principal  are,  viz.,  Capod'Jb- 
tria,  which  has  a  good  roadstead,  and  a  population  of  6000  inhabi- 
tants, with  several  tanneries,  soap  manufactures,  and  salt  wbrks.  It 
exports  to  Trieste,  wine,  oil,  leather,  salt,  and  has  a  small  country 
trade.  Pirano,  an  ancient  town  in  Istria,  with  a  small  port,  a  popu- 
lation of  6,300,  and  an  active  export  trade  in  wido,  oil,  and  salt.  Ko- 
vigno,  also  in  Istria,  a  safe  port,  with  an  active  sardine  and  tunny  fish- 
ery.    It  has  ship^yards  and  cable-manufactures  ;  10,500  inhabitaots. 

Fola,  at  the  extremity  of  Istiia,  with  a  capacious  well-sheltered  har- 
bor, and  an  extensive  fishery.  The  coast  from  Trieste  to  Fola  is  well 
lighted. 

Fiume,  in  Hungary,  is  intricate  to  enter,  but  within,  capacious  and 
safe.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen,  wax,  hats,  tobacco,  and 
common  earthenware,  a  sugar  refinery,  tanneries,  and  ship-yards. 
The  exportatunu  are  chiefly  tobacco,  wine,  salt,  hemp,  linen,  fur, 
ship-building,  &c.  The  importations  are  manufactured  goods,  colo- 
nial produce,  &c.    It  is  an  entrepot  for  sea-salt. 

Spalatro  has  a  capacious  harbor,  with  safe  anchorage.  By  its  situ* 
ation  in  the  centre  of  Dalmtitia,  and  its  proximity  to  Bosnia,  with 
which  principality  it  h^s  easy  communication,  and  by  the  abundance 
of  wood  for  ship-buildiog  and  the  fishery,  Spalatro  is  one  of  the  most 
advantageously  situated  towns  and  ports  in  the  Adriatic.  It  has  tanne- 
ries, fabrics  of  coarse  woollens  and  silk,  and  a  fishery.  Population  7,500. 

Ragusa,  once  so  famous,  has  now  only  a  population  of  about  7,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  trade  is  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  place  of 
transit  with  the  interior. 

Cattaro  is  an  excellent  capacious  port,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
pilot  to  enter  it  with  safety.  It  has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and 
Its  situation  is  very  convenient  for  shipping,  and  for  an  interchange 
of  commodities  with  Albania  and  the  interior  country. 

We  consider  this  history  of  Venice  as  one  replete  with  instructioti, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  to  what  an  extent  peculiar  circumstances  elevated 
her  in  those  early  days,  before  the  arts  of  peace  had  attained  the  ascen- 
dency, which,  in  modern  times,  has  proved  the  real  source  of  civili- 
zation, wealth  and  power. 

We  have  taken  Venice  as  the  example,  but  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence, 
and  imperial  Rome  herself,  might  be  added,  and  would  serve  as  super- 
abundant evidence  to  illustrate  a  fact  now  established  by  all  experience, 
that  if  a  nation  would  become  really  great,  it  must  be  by  creating  wealth 
at  home ; — that  wealth  acquired  by  a  mere  carrying  trade  is  as  rapidly 
lost  as  it  is  often  speedily  acquired.  Had  the  money,  the  labor,  and  the 
time  spent  in  the  quarrels  between  the  Italian  states  for  commercial  su- 
premacy been  applied  to  the  peaceful  arts,  how  many  human  lives  would 
have  been  spared,  how  much  the  comfort  of  mankind  would  have  been 
promoted,  how  would  civilization  have  advanced,  and  the  great  moral  of 
the  human  family  been  elevated  ?  An  inquiry  into  the  advancement  of 
the  arts,  and  their  rapid  progress  in  modern  times,  with  the  advantages 
which  have  resulted  to  all  nations  who  have  properly  protected  and  pur- 
sued them,  we  must  leave  for  another  occasion,  as  this  article  has  al- 
ready extended  itself  beyond  our  usual  limits. 
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As  eTerything  relating  to  the  manafacture  of  cotton  possesses  great 
interest,  we  have  selected  the  following  account  of  its  antiquity  in  In- 
dia, from  a  history  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances, &c.,  &.C.,  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  1845. 

This  whole  book  is  very  interesting  ;  and  we  would  refer  those  of  our 
readers  who  would  know  more  about  its  copious  and  well  digested 
accounts  of  the  manufactures  of  the  ancients,  to  page  754  of  our  No. 
for  January,  1846,  (second  volume,)  where  they  will  find  its  contents  fully 
noticed. 

We  select  from  its  valuable  pages  the  following  account  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  India,  to  show  how  the  improvements  in  cotton  machi- 
nery have  entirely  superseded  the  cheap  labour  of  India,  to  which  coun- 
try we  formerly  shipped  millions  of  specie  for  cotton  goods  of  every  de- 
scription, which  we  now  make  at  home  from  our  cotton — thus  consum- 
ing the  raw  material  of  the  Southern  states,  instead  of  that  of  India, 
and  furnishing  a  home-market  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
middle  states, — stimulating  the  general  industry  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  now  employing  more  ships  in  exporting  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  our  own  cotton  fabrics,  than  we  formerly  employed 
in  importing  those  of  India. 


The  Indians  have  in  all  ages  maintained  an  unapproached  and  almost 
incredible  perfection  in  their  fabrics  of  cotton.  Indeed,  some  of  their 
muslins  might  be  thought  the  work  of  fairies  or  insects,  rather  than  of 
men ;  but  these  are  produced  in  small  quantities,  and  have  seldom  been 
exported.  In  the  same  province  from  which  the  ancient  Greeks  obtained 
the  finest  muslins  then  known,  namely,  the  Province  of  Bengal,  these 
astonishing  fabrics  are  manufactured  to  the  present  day.* 

We  learn,  from  two  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  that  "  in 
this  country  (India)  they  make  garments  of  such  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion, that  nowhere  else  are  the  like  to  be  seen.  These  garments  are  for 
the  most  part  round,  and  wove  to  that  degree  of  fineness  that  they  may 
be  drawn  through  a  ring  of  moderate  size."t  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  mentions  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  especially  Masu- 
lipatam,  as  producing  '*  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  cottons  that  are  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  ^orld ;'' |  and  this  is  still  the  case  as  to  the 
flowered  and  glazed  cottons,  called  chintzes,  though  the  muslins  of  the 
Coromandel  coast  are  inferior  to  those  of  Bengal. 

*  BaiDi's  "  Hiatory  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture/'  p.  55. 

t  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  ae  deux  VoyageorB  Mahometan, 
qui  7  allerent  dansle  neuvi^me  siecie,  p.  21. 
t  TravelB  of  Marco  Polo,  book  iii.  c.  21, 2U. 
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Odoardo  Barbosa,  one  of  the  Portuguese  adventurers  who  visited  India 
immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
H(^e,  celebrates  ''  the  great  quantities  (  f  cotton  cloths  admirably  painted ; 
also  some  white  and  some  striped,  held  in  the  highest  estimation,"  which 
were  made  in  Bengal.*  Cssar  Frederick,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who 
travelled  in  India  in  1563,  and  whose  narrative  is  translated  by  Hakluyt, 
describes  the  extensive  traffic  carried  on  between  St.  Thomd  (a  port  150 
miles  from  Negapatam)  and  Pegu,  in  ''  bumbast"  (cotton)  cloth  of  every 
sort,  painted,  which  is  a  rare  things  because,  this  kind  of  cloths  show  as 
if  they  were  gilded  with  divers  colors,  and  the  more  they  are  washed, 
the  livelier  the  colors  will  become ;  and  there  is  made  such  account  of 
this  kind  of  cloth,  that  a  small  bale  of  it  will  cost  one  or  two  thousand 
dacats."t 

Tavernier,  who,  like  Marco  Polo,  Barbosa,  and  Frederick,  was  a 
merchant  as  well  as  a  traveller,  and  therefore  accustomed  Jo  judge  of 
the  qualities  of  goods,  and  who  travelled  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  says — "  The  white  calicuts,"  (calicoes,  or  rather  mus- 
lins, so  called  from  the  great  commercial  city  of  Calicut,  whence  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  first  brought  them,)  "  are  woven  in  several  places 
in  Bengal  and  Mogulistan,  and  are  carried  to  Raioxsary  and  Baroche| 
to  be  whitened,  because  pf  the  large  meadows  and  plenty  of  lemons  that 
grow  thereabouts,  for  they  are  never  so  white  as  they  should  be  till  they 
are  dipped  in  temon-water.  Some  calicuts  are  made  so  fine,  you  can 
hardly  feel  them  in  your  hand,  and  the  thread,  when  spun,  is  scarce 
discernible."§  The  same  writer  says,  **  There  is  made  at  Seconge  (in 
the  province  of  Malwa)  a  sort  of  calicut  so  fine  that  when  a  man  puts  it 
on,  his  skin  shall  appear  as  plainly  through  it,  as  if  he  was  quite  no- 
hed;  but  the  merchants  are  not  permitted  to  transport  it,  for  the  gover- 
nor is  obliged  to  send  it  all  to  the  Great  Mogul's  seraglio,  and  the  prin- 
cipal lords  of  the  court,  to  make  the  sultanesses  and  noblemen's  wives 
shifls  and  garments  for  the  hot  weather ;  and  the  king  and  the  lords  take 
great  pleasure  to  behold  them  in  these  shifb,  and  see  them  dance'  with 
nothing  else  upon  them."||  Speaking  of  the  turbans  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Indians,  Tavernier  says,  ^'  The  rich  have  them  of  so  fine  cloth,  that 
twenty-five  or  thirty  ells  of  it  put  into  a  turban,  will  not  weigh  four 
ounces."^ 

*  Bfcmnno'fl  ''  Raccolto  delle  Navigationi  et  Viaggi/'  torn.  i.  p.  315. 

t  Haklayi'8  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  Edition  of  1809. 

t  At  the  town  of  Baroche,  in  Gozerat,  Forbes  describes  the  mannfactnre  as  being 
now  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  when  Arrian's  Feripios  was  written  (about  A.  D.  1 00.) 
He  says—''  The  cotton  trade  at  Baroche  is  very  considerable,  and  the  manafactores 
of  this  yalnable  plant,  from  the  finest  moslin  to  the  coarsest  sail-cloth,  employ  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  villages.  The 
cotton  clearers  and  spinners  generally  reside  in  the  suburbs,  or  poorahs,  of  Baroche, 
which  are  very  eztonsiye.  The  weavers'  houses  are  mostly  near  the  shade  of  tama- 
rind and  mango  trees,  under  which,  at  san-rise,  they  fix  their  looms,  and  weave  a  va- 
riety of  cotton  cloth,  with  very  fine  baftas  and  muslins.  Snrat  is  more  famous  for  its 
colored  chintzes  and  piece  goods.  The  Baroche  muslins  are  inferior  to  those  of  Ben- 
gal and  Madras,  nor  do  the  painted  chintzes  of  Guzerat  equal  those  of  the  Coromandel 
ooaat"— Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol,  ii.  p.  222. 

$  Tavemier's  Travels,  contained  in  Dr.  Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  811. 

VIbid.  vol.  i.  p.  829. 
Tavomier'n  Travel*,  Harris's  Collection,  vol,  i,  p.  838, 
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An  English  writer,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  admission  of  India  muslins,  Ibr  which,  he  sajs, 
the  high  price  of  thirty  shillings  a  yard  was  paid,  unintentionally  com- 
pliments the  delicacy  of  the  fabric,  by  stigmatizing  it  as  "  only  the  sha- 
dow of  a  commodity."* 

The  late  Rev.  William  Ward,  a  missionary  at  Serampore,  informs  us, 
that  **  at  Shantee-pooru  and  Dhaka,  muslins  are  made  which  sell  at  a 
hundred  rupees  a  piece.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  is  wonderful.  Persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on 
this  subject  say,  that  at  two  places  in  Bengal,  Sonar-ga  and  Yilkrum- 
pooru,  muslins  are  made  by  a  few  families  so  exceedingly  fine,  that  four 
months  are  required  to  weave  one  piece,  which  sells  at  five  hundred  ru- 
pees. When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  grass,  and  the  dew  has  fallen 
upon  it,  t^  is  no  longer  discernible,"  f 

Afler  such  statements  as  the  above,  from  sober  and  creditable  witness- 
es, the  oriental  hyperbole  which  designates  the  Dacca  muslins  as  ''  toehs 
of  woven  wind,"  seems  only  moderately  poetical. 

Sir  Charles  Wilkins  brought  a  specimen  of  Dacca  muslin  from  India 
in  the  year  1786,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  principal  of  the 
East  India  Company's  factory  at  Dacca,  as  the  finest  then  made  there. 
Lake  old  Indi^  muslins,  it  has  a  yellowish  hue,  caused  by  imperfect 
bleaching.  Though  the  worse  for  many  years'  exposure  in  a  glass  case, 
and  the  handling  of  visiters,  it  is  of  exquisite  ddicacy,  softness,  and 
transparency ;  yet  the  yarn  of  which  it  is  woven,  and  of  which  Mr, 
Wilkins  also  brought  a  specimen,  is  not  so  fine  as  some  which  has  been 
spun  by  machinery  in  England.  The  following  minute,  made  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  on  a  portion  of  this  yarn,  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  ap- 
pears in  the  India  House  in  his  own  writing,  together  wi^  a  specimen  of 
the  muslin : — 

"  The  portion  of  skein  which  Mr.  Wilkins  gave  to  me  weighed  34^ 
grains :  its  length  was  5  yards  7  inches,  and  it  consisted  of  196  threads. 
Consequently  its  whole  length  was  1018  yards  and  seven  inches. 
This,  with  a  small  allowance  for  fractions,  gives  29  yards  to  a  grain, 
203,000  to  a  pound  avoirdupoise  of  7000  grains;  that  is,  115  mues,  2 
fiirlongs,  and  60  yards." 

Cotton  yarn  has  been  spun  in  England,  making  three  hundred  and 
fifty  hanks  to  the  lb.  weight,  each  hank  measuring  840  yards,  and  the 
whole  forming  a  thread  of  167  miles  in  length.}  This,  however,  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  showing  how  fine  the  cotton  can  possibly  be  spun 
by  machinery,  since  no  such  yam  is  or  could  be  used  in  the  making  of 
muslins,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  extreme  of  fineness  to  which  yarns 
for  muslins  are  ever  spun  in  Great  Britain,  is  250  hanks  to  the  pound^ 
which  would  form  a  thread  measuring  1191  miles;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed,  that  finer  yarn  is  used  than  220  hanks  to  the  pounds 

•  The  Naked  Truth,  in  an  Essay  upon  Trade,  p.  II. 

t  View  of  the  History,  Literature  and  Mythology  of  the  Hiddoot,  by  William  Ward ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  127.  3d  edition. 

t  Piiny,  in  speaking  of  linen  yam,  giyeB  us  an  account  (L.  xiz.  cap.  2.)  of  the 
cuiraw  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amasia,  which  is  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  m 
Rhodes.  "  Each  thread,"  says  he,  "  is  shown  to  consist  of  365  fibres,  which  fact  Ma* 
cianns,  being  a  third  time  Consul,  lately  asserted  at  Borne." — Mucianua  was  Consul 
the  third  time,  A.  D.  75. 
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which  is  leas  fine  than  the  specimen  of  Dacca  maslins  above  mention- 
ed. The  Indian  hand-cpun  yam  is  softer  than  mule-yarn,  and  the  mus- 
lins made  of  the  former  are  much  more  durable  than  those  made  of  the 
latter.  In  point  of  appearance,  however,  the  book-muslin  of  Glasgow  ia 
very  superior  to  the  Indian  muslin,  not  only  because  it  is  better  bleached, 
but  because  it  is  more  evenly  woven,  and  from  yarn  of  uniform  thick* 
ness,  whereas  the  threads  in  the  Indian  fabric  vary  considerably. 

It  is  probable  that  the  specimens  brought  by  Wilkins,  though  the 
finest  then  made  at  the  city  of  Dacca,  is  not  equal  to  the  most  delicate 
muslins  made  in  that  neighborhood  in  former  times,  or  even  in  the  pre&» 
ent  The  place  called  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  Sonar-ga,  and  by  Mr.  Wal« 
*  ter  Hamilton,  Soonergong,  a  decayed  city  near  Dacca,  has  been  said  to 
be  unrivalled  in  its  rausHns.  Mr.  Ward's  testimony  has  been  quoted 
above.  Mr.  Ralph  Fitch,  an  English  traveller,  in  1583,  spoke  of  the 
same  place  when  he  said — "  Sinnergan  is  a  town  six  leagues  from  Ser- 
rapore,  where  there  is  the  best  and  finest  cloth  made  of  cotton  that  is  in 
all  India."*  Mr.  Hamilton  says — ''  Soonergong  is  now  dwindled  down 
to  an  inconsiderable  village.  By  Abel  Fazul,  m  1582,  it  is  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  beautiful  cloth,  named  casscu  (cossaes,)  and 
the  fabrics  ii^still  produces  justify  to  the  present  generation  its  anci^it 
renown."t  But  it  seems  diat  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  muslins,  which  is  both  stated  and  accounted 
for  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  fi>llowing  passage  <m  the  district  of  Dacca 
Jelulpoor ; — 

"  Plain  muslins  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
fineness  or  closeness  of  the  texture,  as  well  as  flowered^  striped  or  che* 
fuered  muslins,  are  fabricated  chiefly  in  this  district,  where  a  species 
of  cotton  named  the  banga  grows,  necessary,  although  not  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality,  to  form  the  stripes  of  the  finest  muslins,  for  which  the  city 
of  Dacca  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  The  northern  parts  of  Benares 
furnish  both  plain  and  flowered  muslins,  which  are  not  ill-adapted  for 
common  use,  though  incapable  of  sustaining  any  competition  with  the 
beautiful  and  inimitable  fabrics  of  Dacca. 

**  The  export  of  the  above  staple  articles  has  much  decreased ;  and  the 
art  of  manufacturing  some  of  the  finest  species  of  muslins  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  the  orders  for  them  being  so  few,  that  many  of  the  families 
who  possess  by  hereditary  instruction  the  art  of  fabricating  them,  have 
desisted,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  they  afterwards  experience  in  dis- 
posing of  them.  This  decline  may  partly  be  accounted  for  from  the 
utter  stagnation  of  demand  in  the  upper  provinces  since  the  downfall 
of  the  imperial  government,  prior  to  which  these  delicate  and  beautiful 
fabrics  were  in  such  estimation,  not  only  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  but  among 
all  classes  of  the  high  nobility  in  India,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  supply 
the  demand.  Among  more  recent  causes  also  may  be  adduced  the 
French  Revolution,  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  this  peculiar  man- 
ufacture has  lately  been  brought  in  Great  Britain,  the  great  diminution 
in  the  Company's  investment,  and  the  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton.'' 

With  respect  to  the  peculiar  species  of  cotton  of  which  the  Dacca  mus- 

*  Haklnyffl  VoyagM,  vol  ii  p.  390;  edit  1809. 

i  A  Geographical,  Statitticai,  and  Hiitoiical  Deacriptioii  of  Hindottnii,  by  Walter 
HamiltoD,  Eaq.,  voLi.  p.  187-^1820.) 
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lins  are  made,  the  following  statement  was  given  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1830-31,  by  Mr.  John  Crawford,  for  manj 
years  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  authcn:  of  the 
'*  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago :" 

"  There  is  a  fine  variety  of  cotton  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dacca,  from 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  fine  muslins  of  Dacca  are  produced, 
and  probably  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  rise 
of  this  singular  manufacture ;  it  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  alone,  not 
at  all  known  in  the  English  market,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  that 
of  Calcutta.  Its  growth  extends  about  forty  miles  along  the  banks  of 
the  Megna,  and  about  three  miles  inland.  I  consulted  Mr.  Colebrook 
respecting  the  Dacca  cotton,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
manuscripts  of  the  late  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  contain  an  account  of  it 
He  calls  it  a  variety  of  the  common  herbaceous  annual  cotton  of  India, 
and  states  that  it  is  longer  in  the  staple,  and  affords  the  material  from 
which  the  Dacca  muslins  have  been  always  made." 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  India  is  not  carried  on  in  a  few  large 
towns,  or  in  one  or  two  districts ;  it  is  universal.  The  growth  of  cotton 
is  nearly  as  general  as  the  growth  of  food ;  everywhere  the  women  spend 
a  portion  of  their  time  in  spinning ;  and  almost  every  village  contains 
its  weavers,  and  supplies  its  own  inhabitants  with  the  scanty  clothing 
they  require.*  Being  a  domestic  manufacture,  and  carried  on  with  the 
rudest  and  cheapest  apparatus,  it  requires  neither  capital,  mills,  or  an 
assemblage  of  various  trades.  The  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds  by 
a  small  rude  hand-mill,  or  gin,  turned  by  women. 

The  mill  consists  of.  two  rollers  of  teak  wood,  fluted  longitudinally 
with  five  or  six  grooves,  and  revolving  nearly  in  contact.  The  upper 
roller  is  turned  by  a  handle,  the  lower  being  carried  along  with  it  by 
means  of  a  perpetual  screw  at  the  axis.  The  cotton  is  put  in  at  one 
side,  and  drawn  through  by  the  revolving  rollers ;  but  the  seeds,  being 
too  large  to  pass  through  the  opening,  are  torn  off  and  fidl  down  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  cotton,  t 

*  Orme,  in  his  Hiatorieal  Fragments  of  the  Mognl  Empiret  tayi,  "On  the  coast  of 
Ooromandel  and  in  the  province  of  Benffal,  when  at  some  distance  from  the  high 
road  or  a  principal  town,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  village  in  which  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  is  not  employed  in  making  a  piece  of  cloth.  At  present,  much  the  greatest 
part  of  the  whole  proyiuces  are  employed  in  this  single  manufactore.*'  ^  (p.  408.) 
^  The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufaotore  inolndes  no  less  than  a  descriptioa  of  the 
lives  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  Indostan.-'    (p.  413.) 

t  To  the  efforts  of  Eli  Whitney,  America  is  indebted  for  the  value  of  her  great  sta- 
ple. W^hile  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Southern  planter,  the  Northern  manufacturer  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  most  important  offspring  of  American  ingenni^. 

Eli  Whitney,  who  may  with  justice  he  considered  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived,  was  bom  in  Westborough,  Worcester  County, 
MassacliuseUs,  December  8th,  1765.  His  parents  belonged  to  that  respectable  class 
in  society,  who,  by  labors  of  husbandry,  manage,  hy  urdform  induttrft  to  provide 
well  for  a  rising  fomily,— «  class  from  whom  have  risen  most  of  those  who,  in 
New-England,  have  attained  to  high  eminence  and  usefulness. 

Although  Mr.  Whitney's  machines  have  benefited  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
the  world  at  laree,  millions  uppn  millions,  yet,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not 
reap  that  reward  which  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  as  well  as  virtuous  course  of  con- 
duct, so  richly  merited,  but  died  much  involved  m  debt,  while  thousands  who  had 
oonspired  to  defraud  him  of  his  just  and  lavrfnl  rights,  were  enriched  by  the  use  of 
hu  machines. 
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The  next  operation  is  that  of  bowing  the  cotton,  to  clear  it  from  dirt 
and  knots.  A  large  bow,  made  elastic  by  a  complication  of  strings,  is 
used ;  this  being  put  in  contact  with  a  heap  of  cotton,  the  workman 
strikes  the  string  with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet,  and  its  vibrations  open 
the  knots  of  the  cotton,  shake  from  it  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  raise  it  to 
a  downy  fleece.  The  hand-mill  and  bow  have  been  used  immemorially 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  have  their  appropriate  names 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  languages :  they  were  formerly  used  in  America, 
whence  the  term,  still  applied  in  commerce,  '*  bowed  Georgia  cotton" 
The  hatters  of  Great  Britain  still  raise  their  wool  by  the  ^x>w.  The 
cotton  being  thus  prepared,  without  any  carding,  it  is  is^un  by  the  wo- 
men ;  the  coarse  yarn  is  spun  on  a  one-thread  wheel,  and  very  much 
resembling  those  used  at  the  present  day  by  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
Ireland. 

The  finer  yam  is  spun  with  a  metallic  spindle,  and  sometimes  with- 
out a  distaff;  a  bit  of  clay  is  attached  as  a  weight  to  one  end  of  the 
spindle,  which  is  turned  round  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  t^e  cotton  is 
supplied  with  the  right ;  the  thread  is  wound  upon  a  small  piece  of  wood. 
The  spinster  keeps  her  fingers  dry  by  the  use  of  a  chalky  powder. 

The  yarn,  having  been  reeled  and  warped  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  is  given  to  the  weaver,  whose  loom  is  as  rude  a  piece  of 
apparatus  as  can  be  imagined.    It  consists  merely  of  two  bamboo  rollers, 

"  If  we  should  aasert,"  said  Jadge  William  Johnson,  "  that  the  bene6ts  of  this  in- 
vention (the  cotton  gin)  exceed  $100,000,000,  we* can  prove  the  assertion  by  correct 
calcnlation." 

**  Who  is  there  that,  like  him,  has  given  his  country  and  the  world  a  machine— the 
prodoct  of  his  own  skill — which  has  furnished  a  large  part  of  its  population,  from 
childhood  to  age,  with  a  iDcrative  employment;  by  wnich  their  debts  have  been  paid 
off;  their  capitals  increased ;  their  lands  trebled  in  valae  f 

Mr.  Whitney  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1825,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery,  New- 
Haven,  Connecticut  His  tomb  is  after  the  model  of  Bcipio's  at  Rome.  It  is  simple 
and  beautiful,  and  promises  to  endure  for  years.    It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

ELI  WHITNEY, 

THB  IHTXNTOR  OF  TBB  COTTON  OUT. 
or  USSFOX.  8CXBNCK  AKD  ABTS,  THX  XFnCOBNT  PATBON  AMD  IMFBOTBB. 
IN  TBS  80CZAZ.  HXULTtOKB  OF  LIFX,  ▲  MOOXI.  OF  EXCUXXNCS. 
ITBIUB  PBIVATS  AFFXGTXON  WXEP8  AV  HIS  TOMB,  HIS  COVMTBT  HONOBS  tOS  MmOXY. 
»  BOBM  DXCSXBBB  BtTO,  1765i^DIX1>  JAN.  8tH,  18S5. 

The  Gomrention  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists  who  met  at  New-Hayen 
in  May  last  (1845),  were  invited,  together  with  their  ladies,  by  Mrs.  l^hitney,  the 
widow  of  the  inverUor  of  the  cotton  gin,  to  attend  an  evening  party  at  her  house,  which 
was  accepted,  where  they  had  an  elegant  supper  and  conversazione. 

"  It  is  melancholy-,"  says  Mr.  Bains,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  p. 
114,  "  to  contrast  wi^  the  sangnine  eagerness  of  inventors,  tbe  slowness  of  mankind 
to  acknowledge  and  reward  their  merits, — to  observe  bow,  on  many  occasions,  genius, 
instead^  of  realizing  fame  and  fortune,  has  been  pursued  by  disaster  and  opposition,-— 
how  trifling  difficulties  have  frustrated  the  success  of  splendid  discoveries, — and  how 
those  discoveries,  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  their  broken-hearted  authors,  have 
brought  princely  fortunes  to  men  whose  onlv  talent  was  in  making  money.  When 
inventors  fail  in  their  projects,  no  one  pities  them ;  when  they  succeed,  persecution, 
en\j,  and  jealousy  are  their  reward.  Their  means  are  generally  ezbaosted  before 
their  discoveries  become  prodactive.  They  plant  a  vineyard,  and  either  starve,  or 
are  driven  from  their  inhentance  before  they  can  gather  the  fruit." 

Would  it  not  be  m^y  to  the  credit  of  the  cot&n  manufactaring  interest  in  this 
country  and  in  Euro^^to  present  Mrs.  Whitney  with  some  token  of  their  respept 
and  yeneration  for  the  memory  of  the  inyentor  of  the  Cotton  gin  T 
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0D6  for  the  warp  and  the  other  for  theweh,  and  a  pair  of  headles.  The 
shuttle  performs  the  double  office  of  shuttle  and  lay,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose is  made  like  a  lar^  netting  needle,  and  of  a  length  rather  more 
than  the  breadth  of  the  web.*  This  apparatus  the  wearer  carries  to  a 
tree,  under  which  he  digs  a  hole  (which  may  be  called  the  treadle-^le) 
large  enough  to  contain  his  legs  and  the  lower  tackle.  He  then  stretches 
his  warp  by  fastening  his  bamboo  roUers  at  a  proper  distance  frcnn  each 
other,  by  means  of  wooden  pins.  The  headle-jacks  he  fastens  to  some 
convenient  branch  of  the  tree  over  his  head :  two  loops  underneath,  in 
which  he  iriserts  his  great  toes,  serve  instead  of  treadles ;  and  his  long 
shuttle,  which  also  performs  the  office  of  lay,  draws  the  weft  through  the 
warp,  and  afterwards  strikes  it  home  to  the  fell.  "  There  is  not  so  much 
as  an  expedient  for  rolling  up  the  warp :  it  is  stretched  out  to  the  full 
length  of  the  web,  which  makes  the  house  of  the  weaver  insufficient  to 
contain  him.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  work  continually  in  the  open 
air ;  and  every  return  of  inclement  weather  interrupts  him."t 

Forbes  d/escribes  the  weavers  in  Guzerat,  near  Baroche,  as  fixing  theiii^ 
looms  at  sun-rise  under  the  shade  of  tamarind  and  mango,  trees.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  however,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  weavers 
work  under  the  cover  of  their  sheds,  fixing  the  gear  of  their  looms  to  a 
bamboo  in  the  roof.  They  size  their  warps  with  a  starch  made  from 
the  root  called  kaniri.  When  chequered  muslins  are  wrou^,  three 
persons  are  employed  at  each  loom. 

Some  authentic  particulars  •concerning  the  habits  and  remuneration  of 
the  Hindoos  engaged  in  the  making  of  cotton  cloth,  are  contained  in  an 
nnpuUished  account  of  the  districts  of  Puraniya  (Pumeah,)  Patna,  and 
Dinajpuf,  by  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton,  better  known  as  Dr.  F.  Buchanan, 
(he  having  taken  the  name  of  Hamilton,)  the  author  of  the  *'  Journey 
from  Mackaa  to  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar."  This  account  of  the 
above-named  provinces  near  the  Ganges  is  in  several  manuscript  vd- 
umes  in  the  library  of  the  India  House,  in  London.  We  learn  from 
this  elaborate  survey,  that  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  prevails 
throughout  these  provinces.  The  fine  yarns  are  spun  with  an  iron  spin- 
dle, and  without  distaff,  generally  by  women  of  rank ;  no  caste  is  dis- 
graced here  by  spinning,  as  in  the  south  of  India;  the  women  do  not 
employ  all  their  time  at  this  work,  but  only  so  much  as  is  allowed  by 
their  domestic  occupations.  The  coarse  yarns  are  spun  on  a  small  whed 
turned  by  the  hand.  The  hand-mill  is  used  to  free  the  cotton  from  its 
ieeds,  and  the  bow  to  tease  it.  The  following  capital  is  required  for  the 
weaver's  business :  a  loom,  2^  rupees ;  sticks  for  warping  and  a  wheel 
for  winding,  2  anas ;  a  shop,  4  rupees ;  thread  for  two  ready  money 
piecea,  worth  6  rupees  each,  5  rupees; — ^total,  11  rupees  11  anas;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  month's  subsistence.  The  man  and  his  wife 
warp,  wind,  and  weave,  two  pieces  of  this  kind  in  a  month,  and  he  has  7 
rupees  (14  shillings  stg.)  profit^  deducting,  howev^,  the  tear  and  wear 

*  The  shutdA  is  not  bIwi^b  of  this  lehffth.  Hoole,  in  his  "  Mission  to  India/'  rep* 
resents  it  as  requirmg  to  be  throtonf  in  which  case  it  must  be  short;  and  a  drawing  of 
a  Caadian  weaver,  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  the  Diflhsion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, shows  the  shuttle  of  the  same  size  as  our  modem  shawl  shuttle.  Indeed,  we 
have  abundant  evidenee  that  the  Indians  employed  shuttles  of  this  latter  description 
from  time  immemorial.    The  Chinese  also  use  shuttles  of  the  same  description. 

t  Mill's  Uistoxy  of , British  India,  hook  ii.  ch.  8.  ^ 
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of  his  apparatus,  which  is  a  trifle.  A  person  hired  to  weave,  can  in  a 
month  make  three  pieces  of  this  kind,  and  is  allowed  2  anas  in  the  ru- 
pee of  their  value,  which  is  2^' rupees  (45.  M,)  a  month.  The  finest 
goods  cost  2  rupees  a  piece  for  weaving.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  observa- 
tions on  another  district,  states  the  average  profit  of  a  loom  engaged  in 
weaving  coarse  goods  to  be  28  rupees  {£^.  I65.)  a  year,  or  something 
less  than  13c?.  a  week.  At  Puraniya  and  Dinajpur  the  journeymen  cot- 
ton-weavers usually  made  from  2  to  2^  rupees  (from  45.  to  55.)  a  month. 
At  Patna  a  man  and  his  wife  made  from  3  to  4  rupees  (from  65.  to  85.) 
a  month,  by  beating  and  cleaning  cotton ;  and  each  loom  employed  in 
making  chequered  muslins,  has  a  profit  of  106}  rupees  a  year  (<£10.  I65.), 
that  is,  I5.  id,  a  week  for  each  of  the  three  persons  who  work  the  loom. 
The  average  earnings  of  a  journeyman  weaver,  therefbre,  appear  to  be 
from  I5.  to  I5:  Ad,  per  week.  At  Bangalore,  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
southern  India,  this  author  states  that  weavers  earn  from  3^.  to  Scf.  a 
day,  according  as  they  are  employed  on  coarse  or  fine  goods  ;*  but  thisr 
is  so  much  above  the  usual  remuneration  for  labor  in  India,  that,  if  the 
statement  is  not  erroneous,  it  must  be  of  extremely  limited  application. 
On  the  same  authority,  a  woman  spinning  coarse  yam,  can  earn  l§<f. 
per  day.t 

A  fact  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  unpublished  account  of 
Patna,  which  affords  a  striking  indication  as  to  the  national  character  of 
the  Hindoos — '*  All  Indian  weavers,  who  work  for  the  common  market, 
make  the  woof  of  one  end  of  the  cloth  coarser  than  that  of  the  other, 
and  attempt  to  sell  to  the  unwary  by  the  fine  end,  although  every  one 
almost,  who  deals  with  them,  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and 
although  in  the  course  of  his  life,  any  weaver  may  not  ever  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  gaining  by  this  means,  yet  he  continues  the  practice,  with 
the  hope  of  ^ing  able  at  some  time  or  other,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
purchaser  of  his  goods." 

The  East  India  Company  has  a  factory  at  Dacca,  and  also  in  other 
parts  of  India, — ^not,  as  the  American  use  of  the  word  ''  factory"  might 
seem  to  imply,  a  mill,  for  the  manufacture  is  entirely  domestic — but  a 
commercial  establishment  in  a  manufacturing  district,  where  the  spin* 
ners,  weavers,  and  other  workmen  are  chiefly  employed  in  providing  the 
goods  which  the  Company  export  to  Europe.  This  establishment  is 
under  the  management  of  a  commercial  resident,  who  agrees  for  the 
kinds  of  goods  that  may  be  required,  and  superintends  the  execution  of 
Ihe  orders  received  from  the  presidencies.  Such  is  the  poverty  of 
the  workmen,  and  even  of  the  manufacturers  who  employ  them,  that 
the  resident  has  tb  advance  beforehand  the  funds  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  the  goods.  The  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  the  mantt- 
laeturers  and  their  men  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  almost  amotmting  to 
servitude*  The  resident  obtains  their  labor  at  his  own  price,  and,  being 
supported  by  the  citii  and  military  power,  he  establishes  a  monopoly  <n 
the  worst  kind,  and  productive  of  the  most  prejudicial  effects  to  indus* 
try.  The  Act  of  1890,  which  ptit  an  end  to  the  commercial  character  of 
thie  Company,  will  of  course,  abolish  all  the  absurd  and  oppressive  mo* 
nopolies  it  exercised. 

*  Buchanan's  Journey  tbroogh  Mytora,  voL  L  pp.  21(^218. 
i  IbicLvoL  iii.  p*  317. 
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It  cannot  but  seem  astonishing,  that  in  a  department  of  industry, 
where  the  raw  material  has  been  so  grossly  neglected,  where  the  ma- 
chinery is  so  rude,  and  where  there  is  so  little  division  of  labor,  the  re- 
sults should  be  fabrics  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty,  tmn- 
valUd  by  the  products  of  any  other  nation,  even  those  best  skilled  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  This  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  remarkably  fine  sense 
of  touch  possessed  by  that  effeminate  people,  by  their  patience  and  gen- 
tleness, and  by  the  hereditary  continuance  of  a  particular  species  of 
manufacture  in  families  through  many  generations,  which  leads  to  the 
training  of  children  from  their  very  infancy  in  the  processes  of  the  art 
Mr.  Orme  observes — **  The  women  spin  the  thread  destined  for  the  cloth, 
and  then  deliver  it  to  the  men,  who  have  fingers  to  model  it  as  exquis- 
itely as  these  have  prepared  it.  The  rigid,  clumsy  fingers  of  a  Euro- 
pean would  scarcely  be  able  to  make  a  piece  of  canvass  with  the  instru- 
ments which  are  all  that  an  Indian  employs  in  making  a  piece  of  cam- 
bric (muslin).  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  every  distinct  kind  of  cloth 
is  the  production  of  a  particular  district,  in  which  the  fabric  has  been 
transmitted,  perhaps  for  centuries,  from  father  to  son, — a  custom  which 
must  have  conduced  to  the  perfection  of  the  manufacture,"*  The  last 
mentioned  fact  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  division  of  labor. 

Mr.  Mill  thus  explains  the  unequalled  manual  skill  of  the  Indian  wea- 
ver : — **  It  is  a  sedentary  occupation,  and  thus  in  harmony  with  his 
predominant  inclination.  It  requires  patience,  of  which  he  has  an  in- 
exhaustible fund.  It  requires  little  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  is  al- 
ways exceedingly  sparing ;  and  the  finer  the  production,  the  more  slen- 
der the  force  which  he  is  called  upon  to  apply.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
weak  and  delicate  frame  of  the  Hindu  is  accompanied  with  an  acuteness 
of  external  sense,  particularly  of  touch,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled  ; 
and  the  flexibility  of  his  fingers  is  equally  remarkable.  The  hand  of  the 
Hindu,  therefore,  constitutes  an  organ  adapted  to  the  finest  operations 
of  the  loom,  in  a  degree  which  is  almost  or  altogether  peculiar'  to  him- 
selff 

It  is,  then,  to  a  physical  organization  in  the  natives,  admirably  suited 
to  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving ;  to  the  possession  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  to  the  possession,  also,  of  the  most 
brilliant  dyes  for  staining  and  printing  the  cloth  ;  to  a  climate  which 
renders  the  colors  lively  and  durable ;  and  to  the  hereditary  practice,  by 
particular  castes,  classes  and  families,  both  of  the  manual  operations 
and  chemical  processes  required  in  the  manufacture ; — ^it  is  to  these 
causes,  with  very  little  aid  from  science,  and  in  an  almost  barbarous 
state  of  the  mechanical  arts^  that  India  owes  her  long  supremacy  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton. 

Bengal  is  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  finest  muslins ;  the 
Coromandel  coast  for  the  best  chintzes  and  calicoes ;  and  Surat,  for 
strong  and  inferior  goods  of  every  kind.  The  cott<Mis  of  BengaJ  go 
under  the  names  of  casses,  amanst  and  garats ;  and  the  handkerchiefs 
are  called  Burgoses  and  Steinkirkes.  Table  cloths  of  superior  quality 
are  made  at  Patna,    The  basins,  or  bcisinets,  come  from  the  Northern 

*  Orme*s  Historical  Fre^entB  of  the  Mogal  Empire,  p.  413. 
t  Mill**  HifltQiy  of  Bribflh  India,  book  ii  c.  8. 
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CircBTS.  Condaver  furnishes  the  beautiful  handkerchiefs  of  Masulipa- 
tam,  the  fine  colors  of  which  are  partly  obtained  from  a  plant  called 
ehage,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  chintzes  and  ginghams  are  chiefly  made  at  Ma- 
sulipatam,  Madras,-  St.  Thom^,  and  Paliamcotta.  The  long  cloths  and  fine 
pullicats  are  produced  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  The  coarse  piece- 
goods,  under  the  name  of  baflas,  doutis,  and  pullicats,  as  well  as  com- 
mon muslins  and  chintzes,  are  extensively  manufactured  in  the  district^ 
of  which  Surat  is  the  port.  Besides  all  the^,  there  is  an  endless  variety* 
of  fabrics,  many  of  which  are  known  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

The  commerce  of  the  Indians  in  these  fabrics  has  been  extensive,  fi'om 
the  Christian  era  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  For  many  hundred 
years,  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  Africa,  were  supplied  with  a  considerable  portion  of  their  cottons  and 
muslins,  and  with  all  which  they  consumed  of  the  finest  qualities,  firom 
the  marts  of  India.  This  commerce  existed  in  the  last  age,  and  is  des- 
cribed by  the  Abbe  Raynal*  and  Legoux  de  Flaix.  The  blue  calicoes 
of  Guzerat  were  long  bought  by  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their  trade 
with  Guinea.  The  great  marts  of  this  commerce  on  the  west  coast  of 
India  were  Surat  and  Calicut,  the  former  of  which  is  near  to  Baroche, 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  Guzerat,  in  which  province  a  considerable 
part  of  the  e^orted  cottons  of  India  were  made ;  and  on  the  east  coast, 
Masulipatam,  Madras,  and  St.  Thom^,  whence  the  varied  and  extensive 
products  of  the  Coromandel  coast  are  exported. 

Owing  to  the  beauty  and  cheapness  of  Indian  muslins,  chintzes,  and 
calicoes,  there  was  a  period  when  the  manufacturers  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  were  apprehensive  of  being  ruined  by  their  competition.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  im- 
ported these  goods  in  large  quantities ;  they  became  highly  fashionable 
fpr  ladies'  and  children's  dresses,  as  well  as  for  drapery  and  furniture, 
and  the  coarse  calicoes  were  used  to  line  garments.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  proceed,  that  as  early  as  1678  a  loud  outcry  was  made  in  Eng- 
land against  the  admission  of  Indian  goods,  which,  it  was  maintained, 
were  ruining  the  woollen  manufacture, — a  branch  of  industry  which  for 
centuries  was  regarded  with  an  almost  superstitious  veneration,  as  a  kind 
of  palladium  of  the  national  prosperity,  and  which  was  incomparably  the 
most  extensive  branch  of  manufactures  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  few  extracts  from  pamphlets  published  in  the  seventeenth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  not  only  affbrd 
amusement,  but  will  show  the  wonderful  commercial  revolution  which 
has  since  been  effected  by  machinery.  In  the  year  1678,  a  pamphlet 
was  issued  under  the  title — "  The  Ancient  Trade  Decayed  and  Repaired 
again,"  in  which  the  author  thus  bewails  the  interference  of  cotton  with 
woollen  fabrics. 

"  This  trade  (the  woollen)  is  very  much  hindered  by  our  own  people, 
who  do  wear  many  foreign  commodities  instead  of  our  own ;  as  may  be 
instanced  in  many  particulars ;  viz.  instead  of  green  sey^  that  was  wont 

*  Histoire  Philosophiqae  et  Politique  des  Btabliaseihenti  da  Commerce  det  Ei^ 
vope^ns  dans  les  deox  Indesy  torn*  ii.  liv.  iv.  ch.  4. 
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to  be  used  for  children's  frocks,  is  now  used  painted  and  Indian-stained 
and  striped  calico ;  and  instead  of  a  perpetuana  or  shalloon  to  line  men's 
coats  with,  is  used  sometimes  a  glazed  calico,  which  ii^  the  whole  is  not 
above  \2d,  cheaper,  and  abundantly  worse.  And  sometimes  is  used  a 
Bangcde  that  is  brought  from  India,  both  for  linings  to  coats,  and  for 
petticoats  too ;  yet  our  English  ware  is  better  and  cheaper  than  this,  only 
it  is  thinner  for  the  summer.  To  remedy  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lay  a  very  high  impost  upon  aU  such  commodities  as  these  are,  and  that 
'  BO  calicoes  or  other  sort  of  linen  be  suffered  to  be  glazed." 

*'  The  commodities  that  we  chiefly  receive  from  the  East  Indies  are 
calicoes,  muslins,  Indian  wrought  silks,  pepper,  saltpetre,  indigo,  &c. 
The  advantage  of  the  Company  is  chiefly  in  their  muslins  and  Indian 
silks,  (a  great  value  in  these  commodities  being  comprehended  in  a  small 
bulk,)  and  these  becoming  the  general  wear  in  England."  "  Fashion 
is  truly  termed  a  witch ;  the  dearer  and  scarcer  any  commodity,  the  more 
the  mode ;  305.  a  yard  for  muslins,  and  only  the  shadow  of  a  commodity 
when  procured." 

So  sagacious  and  far-sighted  an  author  as  Daniel  de  Foe,  (author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,)  did  not  escape  the  general  notion,  that  it  was  not 
merely  injurious  to  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  but  also  a  national 

evil,  TO  HAVE  CLOTHING  CHEAP  FROM  ABROAJ>  RATHER  THAN  TO  MANU- 
FACTURE IT  AT  HOM£«  In  his  Weekfy  Review^  which  contains  so  many 
opinions  on  trade,  credit,  and  currency  far  beyond  the  age,  he  thus  la- 
ments the  large  importations  of  Indian  goods. 

**  The  general  faAcy  of  the  people  runs  upon  East  India  goods  to 
that  degree,  that  the  chintz  and  painted  calicoes,  which  before  were 
only  made  use  of  for  carpets,  quilts,  &c.,  and  to  clothe  children  and 
ordinary  people,  become  now  the  dress  of  our  ladies ;  and  such  is  the 
power  of  a  mode  as  we  saw  our  persons  of  quality  dressed  in  stuffs 
which  but  a  few  years  before  their  chambermaids  would  have  thought 
too  ordinary  for  them :  the  chintz  was  advanced  from  lying  upon  their 
floors  to  their  backs,  from  the  foot  cloth  to  the  petticoat ;  and  even  the 
queen  herself  at  this  time  was  pleased  to  appear  in  China  silks  and 
calico.  Nor  was  this  all,  but  it  crept  into  our  houses,  closets,  and 
bed-chambers ;  curtains,  cushions,  chairs,  and  as  last  beds  themselves, 
were  nothing  but  calicoes  or  Indian  stuffs ;  and  in. short,  almost  every- 
thing that  used  to  be  made  of  wool  or  silk,  relating  either  to  the 
dress  of  the  women  or  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  was  supplied  by 
the  Indian  trade. 

^*  Above  half  of  the  (woollen)  manufacture  was  entirely  lost,  half 
of  the  people  scattered  and  ruined,  and  all  this  by  the  intercourse  of 
the  East  India  trade." 

However  exaggerated  and  absurd  De  Foe's  estimate  of  the  injury 
caused  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  manifested  by  the  small  value 
of  the  whole  importations  of  Indian  fabrics,  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
(much  more  decisively)  by  the  experience  of  recent  times,  when  the 
woollen  manufacture  has  sustained  the  incomparably  more  formidable 
competition  of  the  English  cotton  manufacture,  it  is  evident  from  his 
testimony,  and  that  of  other  writers,  that  Indian  calicoes,  muslins,  and 
chintses,  had  become  common  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    De  Foe's  complaint  was  not  of  an  evil  existing  in 
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1708,  irbezi  be  wrote,  but  of  one  a  few  years  earlier ;  for  he  says  in 
another  place,  tbat  tbe  "  PROHiBrrioir  of  Indian  oooDe''  had  "  atbrt- 

ED  THE  RUIN   OF  EnQLISH   MANUFACTURES,   AND    REVIVED  THEIR   PR08- 

PERITT."  This  prohibition  took  place  by  the  Act  11  and  12,  William 
III.,  cap.  10.,  (1700,)  which  forbid  the  introduction  of  Indian  silks  and 
printed  calicoes  for  domestic  use,  either  as  apparel  or  furniture,  under 
a  penalty  of  (£200  on  the  wearer  or  seller ;  and  as  this  Act  did  not 
prevent  the  continued  use  of  the  goods,  which  were  probably  smug- 
gled from  the  continent  of  Europe,  other  acts  for  the  same  purpose 
were  passed  at  a  later  date. 

A  volume  published  in  the  year  1728,  entitled,  "  A  Plan  of  the 
English  Commerce,"  shows  that  the  evil  of  a  consumption  of  Indian 
manufactures  still  prevailed,  and  that  it  was  ascribed  to  a  cause  for 
which  the  writer  saw  no  remedy,  namely,  the  wiU  of  the  ladies,  or  in 
his  own  words,  their  "  passion  for  their  fashion^  The  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  represented  as  equally  suffering  from  Indian  com- 
petition and  female  perverseness,  and  as  attempting  in  the  same  way 
to  find  a  remedy  in  legislative  prohibition. 

*'  The  calicoes  are  sent  from  the  Indies  by  land  into  Turkey,  by  land 
and  inland  seas  into  Muscovy  and  Tartary,  and  about  by  long-sea  into 
Europe  andAmerica,  till  in  general  they  are  become  a  grievance,  and 
almost  all  the  European  nations  restrain  and  prohibit  them." 

**  Two  things,"  says  the  writer,  *'  among  us  are  too  ungovernable, 
viz.,  our  passions  and  our  fashions^ 

**  Should  I  ask  the  ladies  whether  they  would  dress  by  law,  or 
clothe  by  act  of  parliament,  they  would  ask  me  whether  they  were 
to  he  statute  fooh,  and  to  be  made  pageants  and  pictures  of? — wheth- 
er the  sex  was  to  be  set  up  for  our  jest,  and  the  parliament  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  ^ake  Indian  queens  of  them?  Tbat  they  claim  liberty 
as  well  as  the  men ;  and  as  they  expect  to  do  what  they  please,  and 
say  what  they  please,  so  they  will  wear  what  they  please,  and  dress 
how  they  please. 

"  It  is  true  that  th^  liberty  of  the  ladies,  their  passion  for  their  fash- 
ion, has  been  frequently  injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  is  so  still  in  some  cases ;  but  I  do  not  see  so  easy  a  re- 
medy fur  that,  as  for  some  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  The  la- 
dieehave  suffered  some  little  restraint  that  way,  as  in  the  wearing 
East  India  silks,  instead  of  English ;  and  calicoes  and  other  things 
instead  of  worsted  stuff*  and  the  like ;  and  we  do  not  see  they  are 
pleased  with  it." 

It  appears,  then,  that  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  India  were  so  beautiful  and  cheap,  that  nearly  all  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  thought  it  necessary  to  prohibit  them,  or  to 
load  them  with  heavy  duties,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  manu- 
factures. How  suiprising  a  revolution  has  since  taken  place !  The 
Indians  have  not  lost  their  former  skill ;  but  a  power  has  arisen^  which 
has  robbed  them  of  their  ancient  ascendancy.  The  following  docu- 
ment furnishes  supeitibundant  proof  how  a  manufacture  which  has 
existed  without  a  rival  for  thousands  of  years,  is  withering  under  the 
competition  of  a  power  which  is  as  it  were  but  of  yesterday  :  it  would 
be  well  if  it  did  not  also  illustrate  the  very  different  measure  of  pro- 
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tection  and  justice  which  governments  usually  afford  to  their  subjects 
at  home,  and  to  those  of  their  remote  dependencies. 

PETITION   OF    NATIVES    OF    BENGAL,    RELATIVE    TO    DUTIES    ON    COTTON 

AND    SILK. 

"  Calcutta,  1st  Sept.  ISai. 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  qfJIis  Majesty's  Privy  Council 
for  Trade^  Sfc, 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned,  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  in  Cotton  and  Silk  Piece-goods ,  the  fabrics  of  Bengal : 

**  Sheweth — That  of  late  years  your  Petitioners  have  found  their 
business  nearly  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  fabrics  of  Great 
Britain  into  Bengal,  the  importation  of  which  augments  every  year, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  native  manufactures. 

"  That  the  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  are  consumed  in  Bengal,  with- 
out any  duties  being  levied  thereon  to  protect  the  native  fabrics. 

**  That  the  fabrics  of  Bengal  are  charged  with  the  following  duties 
when  they  are  used  in  Great  Britain — 

"  On  manufactared  cottonsi  10  per  cent. 
«  On  manufactared  sUka,  24  per  cent. 

**  Your  petitioners  most  humbly  implore  your  Lordships'  considera- 
tion of  these  circumstances,  and  they  feel  confident  that  no  disposition 
exists  in  England  to  shut  the  door  against  the  industry  of  any  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire. 

"They  therefore  pray  to  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  British 
subjects,  and  humbly  entreat  your  Lordships  to  allow  the  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics  of  Bengal  to  be  used  in  Great  Britain  free  of  duty,  or  at 
the  same  rate  which  may  be  charged  on  British  fabrics  consumed  in 
Bengal.* 

"  Your  Lordships  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  advantages  the 
British  manufacturers  derive  from  their  skill  in  constructing  and  using 
machinery,  which  enables  them  to  undersell  the  unscientific  manufac- 
turers of  Bengal  in  their  own  country :  and,  although  your  petitioners 
are  not  sanguine  in  expecting  to  derive  any  great  advantage  from 
having  their  prayer  granted,  their  minds  would  feel  gratified  by  such 
a  manifestation  of  your  Lordships'  good  will  towards  them ;  and  such 
an  instance  of  justice  to  the  natives  of  India  would  not  fail  to  endear 
the  British  government  to  them. 

**  They  therefore  confidently  trust,  that  your  Lordships'  righteous 
consideration  will  be  extended  to  them  as  British  subjects,  without 
exception  of  sect,  country,  or  color. 

"  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray." 
[Signed  by  1 17  natives  of  high  respectability.] 

• 

Dacca,  notwithstanding  its  present  insignificance  as  compared  with 
its  former  grandeur,  may  nevertheless  siill  be  classed  among  second 

*  This  reasonable  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  datv  on  India  cotton  h^£ 
ttill  10  per  cent.  The  extra  duty  of  3^(2.  per  yard  on  printed  cottons  was  taken  en 
when  the  excise  dntv  on  English  prints  was  repealed,  in  1831.  English  cottons  im- 
ported into  India  only  pay  a  duty  of  2^^  per  cent. 
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tate  cities.  It  bas  a  population  of  150,000  inhabitants,  whicli  ts  near- 
ly a  third  more  than  the  city  of  Baltimore  contains.  Some  new  brick 
dwellings  have  silently  sprung  up  here  and  there>  it  may  also  be  ob- 
servedy  within  the  last  few  years;  and  this  city  can  now  boast  an  Oil 
Mill  driven  by  steam,  and  an  Iron  Suspension  Bridge.  Three  more 
steam  engines  are  in  the  course  of  erection.*  On  the  whole,  an  in- 
crease may  be  looked  for,  rather  than  the  contrary,  in  the  wealthy 
population,  and  importance  of  the  city  of  Dacca. 

It  would  be  curious  to  compare  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  popu- 
lation, with  the  falling  off  of  the  manufacture  of  those  beautiful  cot- 
ton fabrics,  for  which  this  city  was  once  without  a  rival  in  the  world.t 
The  first  falling  off  in  the  Dacca  trade,  took  place  so  far  back  as 
1801,  previous  to  which,  the  yearly  advances  made  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  and  private  traders,  for  Dacca  muslins,  were  estimated 
at  upwards  of  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees.|  ^h  1807,  the  Company's 
investment  had  fallen  to  595,900,  and  the  private  trade  to  about 
560,200.  In  1813  the  private  trade  did  not  exceed  205,950,  and  that 
of  the  Company  was  scarcely  more  considerable.  And  in  1817  the 
English  commercial  residency  was  altogether  discontinued.  The. 
French  and  Dutch  factories  had  been  abandoned  many  years  before. 
The  division  of  labor  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufioc- 
tnre  of  fine  muslins.  Id  spinning  the  very  fine  thread,  more  espe- 
cially, a  great  degree  of  skill  was  attained.  It  was  spun  with  the 
fingers  on  a"  Taktva"  or  fine  steel  spindle,  by  young  women,  who 
could  only  work  during  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  while  thb 
dew  was  on  the  ground ;  for  such  was  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  fibre, 
that  it  would  not  bear  manipulation  after  the  sun  had  risen.  One  retti 
of  cotton  could  thus  be  Spun  into  a  thread  eighty  cubits  long ;  which 
was  sold  by  the  spinners  at  one  rupee,  eight  annas,  per  sicsa  weight 
The  "  Ramigars,"  or  Darners,  were  also  particularly  skilful.  They 
could  remove  an  entire  thread  from  a  piece  of  musUn,  and  replace  it 
hy  one  of  a  finer  texture  The  cotton  used  for  the  finest  thread,  was 
grown  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Dacca,  more  especially 
about  Suaergong.  Its  fibre  is  too  short,  however,  to  admit  of  its 
being  worked  up  by  any,  except  that  most  wonderful  of  all  machines 
— ^the  human  hand.  The  art  of  making  the  very  fine  muslin  fabrics 
is  now  lost. 

In  1820,  a  resident  of  Dacca,  on  a  special  order  received  from 
China,  procured  the  manufacture  of  two  pieces  of  muslin,  each  ten 
yards  long  by  one  wide,  and  weighing  ten  and  a  half  sicca  rupees. 
The  price  of  each  piece  was  100  sicca  rupees.  In  1822  the  same 
individual  received  a  second  commission  for  two  similar  pieces,  from 
the  same  quarter ;  but  the  parties  who  had  supplied  him  on  the  for- 
mer occasion  had  died  in  the  mean  time,  and  he  was  unable  to  exe- 
cute the  commission. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  toL  xvii. 

t  If  Providence  shoold  continae  to  bless  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  oar  life  and 
health  be  preserved,  we  indulge  the  hope  of  being  able,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
lo  investigate  this  sabject  more  fally. 

t  Lae  of  rupeeg,  is  one  hundred  thousand  rupees,  which  at  55  cents  each,  amoont 
tD  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  2a.  6d.  sterling  to  £12,500. 
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The  atmnal  invettiQeiit,  called  tbe  **  Malbus  Kb4s/'  for  the  royal 
wardrobe  at  Delhi,  absorbed  a  great  part  of  the  finest  fahriga  in  for- 
ner  times :  the  extreme  beauty  of  some  of  these  muslins,  was  suffi- 
^ently  indicated  by  the  names  they  bore :  such  as,  **  Ahnnean/*  run* 
ning  water ;  "  Stebnem,'*  evening  dew,  ice.  The  cotton  manu&ctuxe 
has  not  yet  arrived  a*  anything  like  this  perfectioh  with  us,  and* 
probably,  never  will.* 

Coarse  cotton  piece  goods  still  continue  to  be  manufactured  at 
Pacca«  though  from  the  extreme  cheapness  of  English  cloths,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  native  manufapture  will  be  altogether  super- 
seded ere  long. 

Iq  1823-4,  cotton  piece  goods,  mostly  coarse,  passed  the  Dacca 
Custom  House,  to  the  vaUie  of  1,4^42,101.  In  1829-30  the  value  ol 
the  same  export  was  969,952  only.  There  was  a  similar  falling  off  in 
silk  and  emoroidercd  goeds  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  export  of  the  articles  of  cotton  yam  again,  there  has  been 
an  increase.  In  1813  the  value  was  4,480  rupees  only ;  whereaa  in 
1821-21^  it  amounted  to  39,319  rupees.  From  that  period  it  has» 
however,  decreased ;  and  in  1899-30,  the  value  of  the  native  cotton 
jam  exported  from  Dacca,  amounted  to  29,475  rupeea  only. 

Annexed  are  two  statements-— one  showing  the  conq>azative  prices 
of  Dacc^  cloths,  manu&ctured  from  yam  spun  in  the  county,  and 
from  British  cotton  yara-<-the  other,  the  comparative  prices  of  mua- 
lins  now  manufactured  at  Dacca,  and  of  the  same  descnption  of  cloth, 
the  produce  of  British  looms.  These  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at 
tbe  present  moment,  and  their  general  accuracy  may  be  relied  on. 

*  The  mawahc^an^oi  fin*  muslin,  was«attamptod  both  in  Lan««fihire  sod  at  Glasr 
gow,  abQut  the  year  1780,  with  weft  spun  by  the  jenny.  The  attempt  fiuled,"owing 
to  eie  coacBODeas  of  the  yarn.  Even  with  Indian  weft,  moslini  could  not  be  made 
to  compete  with  theae  of  the  Eaat.  But  when  l^e  mnle  was  broagfat  into  geB9ral 
use,  in  1785,  both  weft  and  warp  were  prodaced  sufficiently  ^me  S»r  moslins;  aod 
ao  <pickly  did  the  wearer  avail  himself  of  the  improyement  in  the  jara,  that  no  leas 
than  500,000  pieces  of  moalin  were  maoafactnred  in  (xreat  Britain  m  ^e  year  1787. 
In  a  '*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  this  Country/'  made  in 
the  year  1793,  it  is  aaid,  mat  **  every  ahop  qfers3riiiih  MuiHtufor  tale  equtd  in  op- 
peartMce^  and  of  tnore  elegatU  paUeme  than  those  of  Indian  for  one-fourth,  or  p^r- 
hapt  more  than  one'third,  lees  in  price."  **  Muslin  began  to  oe  made  nearly  at  th9 
same  tifne  at  Bolton,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Paisley,  each  place  adopting  the  peculiar 
desonption  of  fabric  which  resembled  most  those  goods  it  had  biBea  aoenstomed  to 
maniuaature ;  and,  iu  oooaequence  <^  this  iudioious  distribution  at  first,  each  pHic« 
has  ooatinaed  to  maintain  a  superiority  in  the  production  of  its  own  article.  .Jacx>> 
nets,  both  coarse  and  fine,  but  of  a  stout  fabric,  checked  and  striped  muslins,  and 
other  articles  of  the  heavier  description  of  this  branch,  are  manufactured  in  Boltoi^ 
and  its  neighboihood.  Book,  mull,  and  leno  muslins,  and  jaconets  of  a  liffhter  fabrie 
than  those  made  in  Lancaahire,  lu-e  mannfactured  in  Glasgow.  Sewed  and  tambored 
musUos  are  almost  exclusively  made  there  and  in  TmlGf^-^Encfehpadia  BrUam- 
nica* 


^Wi^^^^^p  ^^K^^^rw  fn     ^i^Ww^^^  9v  xHIPBQk 
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▲SSOETMENTS. 


Miilnui]fl»4aby2,  ...*. , lit  sort  .. 

2nd  ditto.. 

3rd  ditto.. 
Bablams,  40  by  2, 1st  ditto.. 

2Dd  ditto.. 

3rd  ditto.. 

4th  ditto.. 

5th  ditto.. 
8«riwaB,  40 onbiti, Itt  ditto.. 

2nd  ditto.. 
AlbbaliB  Adi, 1st  ditto.. 

2nd  ditto.. 

drd  ditto.. 

«   4th  ditto.. 

TvindaiM,  40  cabin 4 Irt  ditto.. 

2nd  ditto.. 

Srd  ditto.. 

4th  ditto.. 
Bni,  pef  paifi • • 1st  ditto.. 

2Dd  ditto.. 

Srd  ditto,. 
Dhotis,  per  pair,,..,.. 1st  ditto.. 

2nd  ditto.. 

3rd  ditto.. 

4th  ditto.. 

5th  ditto.. 

6th  ditto.. 
Bhera^ig  Cossas,  40  cubits, 1st  ditto.. 

2nd  ditto.. 

8rd  ditto.. 

4th  ditto.. 

5th  ditto.. 
BhenganJ  Hamam,  40'b]r  3, ^....Ist  ditto.. 

2nd  ditto.. 

3rd  ditto.. 

4tb  ditto.. 

5th  ditto.. 

.    6th  ditto.. 

Jamdan  Dbotis,  10  cubits, Ist  ditto.. 

2nd  ditto.. 

3rd  ditto.. 


DACCA  MUSLINS. 


Manoftetared 

with  Country 

Cotton  TbroMl. 


31 
H 

9 


8  to   9 

10  to  12 
14  to  15 

4to    4i 
5]  to   6 

11  to  12 
14  to  15 
17  to  18 

3 

3|to 

5to 

7to 

8  to 

9  to  10 
4itD  5 
6ito  7 
11  to  12 

13  to  14 

'  5  to   5i 
9  to  10 
5 

6  to 

7  to 
8to 

10  lOi  to 
9  to  11 
4 
5 
5ito 

7  to 

8  to 
5 

6  to 
7jlto 

9  to 
11  to  12 

14  to  15 
5ito  6 
6ito  7 
7ito    8 


n 

H 
11 


6 
H 

H 

8 

H 


MsQs&etared 

with  European 

Cotton  Tarn. 


3to    4 
5to    6 

9  to  10 

Si 
3 

6 

8 

10  to  11 

H 

\* 
4     . 

5to   5i 
8to   6{ 
3 

f' to    8 
10  to  11 

3 
8ito   4 

5}  to   6 
3 

3i 
5 

6 
8to   8i 
7  to   74 

"4 

4 

5 
6 

S4 

4 

5 

6to    7 
8to    9 
10  to  11 
4 

44 
5 
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MaimtfiuitMTt  of  Cait&n  in  JkAa. 


Con^paratioe  Statement  of  the  Prices  of  Muslins  Manufactured  at  Dacca,  and 

the  Produce  of  the  British  Looms, 


ASSOETMBNTa 


Manuftetared  Produce  of  the 
mt  Dacca.       Britiah  loona. 


Jamdani,  widiBmall  spot let  sort. 

*•                    "                                                2nd  sort 
Jamdani,  Mabiposh.... •••• 

"         Diagonal  pattern 

Jaconet  Moslin,  40^,  corresponding  >. Ist  ditto 

with  Jangle  Cossas 5 ^  <^^o 

Nyansook,  40  to2i.. 

Cambric,  corresponding  with  Camiz  Cossas. 

Jamdani  blae  or  red  sprigs 

Jamdani  8aris 

Book  Muslin,  corresponding  with  MuUmnlls 

gahan,  48  by  3 


25 

16 

27  to  28 

12  to  13 
3,8  to  40 
24  to  25 

8  to    9 

13  to  14 
15  to  16 
12  to  13 
10  to  11 

28  to  30 


8 
5 
6 

4  to    4i 
20  to  22 

9  to  10 

5  to    6 

6  to    9i 

4  to    5 

5  to    5^ 

7  to    8 
14  to  15 


The  manufacture  of  cotton,  as  we  have  seen,  was  general  in  India, 
and  had  attained  high  excellence  in  the  age  of  the  first  Greek  histo- 
rian, that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  at  which  time  it  bad 
alreadjiexisted  for  an  unknown  period ;  yet  eighteen  centuries  more 
elapsed  before  it  was  introduced  into  Italy  or  Constantinople,  or 
even  secured  a  footing  in  the  neighboring  empire  of  China.  Though 
BO  well  suited  to  hot  climates,  we  have  seen  that  cottons  were  known 
rather  as  a  curiosity,  than  as  a  common  article  of  dress  in  Egypt  and 
Persia,  five  centuries  after  the  Greeks  had  heard  of  the  "wool-bear- 
ing trees"  of  India ;  in  Egypt,  as  has  been  shown,  the  manufacture 
never  reached  any  considerable  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  mus- 
lins worn  by  the  higher  classes  have  always  been  imported  from  In* 
dia.*  In  Spain,  the  manufacture,  after  flourishing  to  some  degree, 
became  nearly  extinct.  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  it  had  also 
a  lingering  and  ignoble  existence. 

*  In  Arabia  and  the  neighboring  countries,  cottons  and  mnslins  came  gradnally 
into  use ;  and  the  manufacinre  was  spread,  by  the  commercial  activity  and  enter- 
prise of  the  early  followers  of  Mohammed,  throughout  the  extended  territories  sub- 
dued by  their  arms.  "  It  is  recorded  of  the  fanatical  Omar,  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  the  Arabian  impostor,  that  he  preached  in  a  tattered  cotton  gown,  torn  in 
tioelve  places ;  and  of  All,  his  contemporary,  who  assumed  the  caliphate  after  him, 
that  on  the  day  of  hU  inauguration,  he  wem  to  the  mosque  dressed  in  a  thin  cotton 

gown,  tied  round  him  with  a  girdle,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head,  his  slippers  in  one 
and,  and  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of  a  walking  staff." — CricktotCt  History  of 
Arabia,  vol.  i.,  pp.  397,  403. 
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BEPORT  ON  IRON  AND  GOAL  TRADE  OF  FSNN8YLVANIA. 

At  a  Convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  January  9th,  1846, 
in  pursuance  of  a  call  from  the  ''  Iron  and  Coal  Association  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  "  a  Re- 
port upon  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trade  of  this  state,  and  their  effect  upon 
agriculture,"  to  that  association.  This  committee,  from  causes  that 
it  is  needless  to  detail  here,  have  done  nothing  whatever,  up  to  this 
time,  in  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  undersigned  have  been  selected  as  a  committee,  from 
the  association  aforesaid,  to  make  a  report  upon  the  subject  referred 
to,  and  to  publish  the  information  and  facts  collected  at  the  Conven- 
tion. These  facts  were  obtained  by  circulars  addressed  to  almost 
every  iron  establishment  in  the  state,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee,  and_  from  their  replies  has  been  selected  the  information 
now  communicated ;  this  information,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  ought  to  com- 
mand implicit  confidence,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  accu- 
rate and  precise.  The  hope  was  entertained  at  that  Convention  that 
returns  would  be  obtained  from  every  establishment  in  the  state,  and 
jthoB  enable  the  committee,  selected  by  the  Convention,  to  embody 
such  a  volume  di  facts  as  would  have  greatly  enlightened  the  public 
mind  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  those  vast 
branches  of  our  national  industry,  and  without  which  a  nation  can 
neither  be  independent  in  peace  or  war;  for  they  are  the  agents  of 
a  civilization,  and  an  intellectual  happiness  that  has  no  limits  or  bounds. 
It  haa  never  been  the  wish  of  the  manufacturers  to  theorize  upon 
such  subjects,  but  to  furnish  every  day's  experience,  and  to  rest 
their  cause  entirely  and  exclusively  upon  results.  Mr.  McDuffie 
has  said  that  the  arguments  upon  the  tariff,  used  by  its  advocates, 
have  been  stereotyped,  and  it  is  true — they  have  been  stereotyped  as 
eternal  truths  and  verified  by  universal  experience — the  only  test  of 
truth.  The  subject  of  the  {^ff  is  so  simple  and  plain  to  the  practi- 
cal operator,  that  he  cannot  conceive  the  art  by  which  the  opponents 
of  it  have  involved  it  in  so  much  mystery  and  difficulty.  Their  theo- 
ries, and  all  the  predictions  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  made, 
are  constantly  falsified  by  experience,  and  yet  they  cling  to  them 
with  more  pertinacity.  This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
present  tariff  bill,  which,  when  under  discussion,  they  insisted  was 
so  highly  protective  that  it  would  produce  no  revenue,  and  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  Has  it  not  been  emphatically  a  Revenue  Tariff  7 
and  has  it  not  raised  the  government  from  bankruptcy  to  their  proper 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — from  being  a  beggar  both 
at  home  and  abroad  for  a  petty  loan,  to  a  full  and  overflowing  trea- 
sury 1  Has  it^not,  at  the  same  time,  built  up  the  commerce  and  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  and  afforded  the  most  remunerating  prices  for 
labor  ?  and  is  there  a  cry  of  complaint  from  any  portion  of  the  free 
population  of  the  country  ]  If  so,  where  are  the  memorials  to  Con- 
gress 7 

In  1839,  the  iron  business  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition, 
and  the  attention  of  capitalists  was  largely  attracted  to  it    It  was 
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in  this  year  that  the  long-sought  discovery  of  using 'anthracite  coal, 
aa  the  combustible  in  the  furnacfes  and  rolling  mills,  was  perfected, 
and  this  discovery  unlocked  treasures,  and  by  it  a  new  impulse  waa 
given  to  the  business  throughcut  the  land,  and  it  was  improved  witb 
our  usual  energy.  It  aroused  the  bituminous  coal  operators  Jrom 
their  sleep,  and  introduced  into  our  state  that  process  of  making  coke 
pig  iron,  which  had  so  long  been  perfected  m  England,  and  which 
gave  birth  to  so  many  splendid  establishments* 

At  this  period  the  price  of  iron  and  duty  was  as  follows  >— 

Bar  Iron,  Duty.  Pi^  Metal,  Duty.  BIoodu.  Daty. 

Enfkih.  AaMrkaa. 

1839 £10.0.0.. $31.00 $33.00 $8.50 $75.00 $23.00 

1840 9.0.0 18.00 29.00 8.00 60.00 21.80 

1841 T.0.0 "     "    «    •«     •* 

In  1841,  although  the  duty  fell  under  the  compromise  bill  only 
t3.00  per  ton  on  bar  iron,  and  50  cts.  per  ton  on  pig  metal,  from  1839, 
yet  from  the  low  price  of  iron  in  England,  ana  &e  over  production 
there,  this  reduction  was  ^slt  in  the  trade  throughout  the  land,  and 
Congress  was  solicited  at  the  extra  session  of  that  year  to  prevent 
the  compromise  bill  from  going  fully  into  eflfect,  aa  the  eertatn  reenU 
of  such  a  reduction  of  duties  v?omld  be  to  paralyxe  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  bring  ruin  upon  all  those  engaged  in  the  trade;  but  the 
voice  of  the  trade  was  disregarded,  and  pricee  felL  accordingly— - 


Jsl/MMl)      Bwlrom             D«tj.             Piff  Metal,              Dot/. 
AufToat  5      Englinh.                                    Americaa, 

BIOOBMI 

..$46.00.- ••■ 

....$8.90 

XOvv  ••••••••      4«XU«  ■••■••  •    ^^^^^'a*  «  •  •  •  ••     &lf*W««  •  •  •  •  •  «    '"'     "•«••••< 

..   38.00.,... 

These  prices  tell  to  any  intelligent  mind  their  ovm  ^oZ^-— American 
bar  iron  was  brought  down  in  price  from  $100  in  1839  to  $7o.00-— 
blooms  from  $75.00  to  $38.0P-^pig  metal  from  $33.00  to  $19.00, 
and  this  stopped  our  furnaces,  our  rolling  mills,  our  forges,  our 
founderies,  our  cutlery  establishment^,  ^d  our  workshops,  and  dis- 
may and  ruin  pervaded  the  land.  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  and 
desolate  than  the  year  1842,  and  the  voice  of  complaint  and  distress 
was  heard  from  every  part  of  our  country,  and  is  so  deeply  eng^raven 
upon  the  memory  of  every  statesman,  that  it  cannot  be  forootten^  It 
brought  Congress  to  their  senses,  and  they  passed  the  bill  of  1842,  and 
which  would  have  been  passed  by  a  large  majority  *  if  they  had  nat 
connected  with  it  the  land  question ;  this  brought  Congress  into  con- 
flict with  the  acting  President,  who  vetoed  the  bill  twice.  But  the 
western  members  nobly  ffave  up  their  favorite  measure^  and  the  pre- 
sent tariff  bill  was  passed  by  a  union  of  Whig  and  Democratic  votes* 
This  union  gave  us  every  assurance  that  the  bill  would  be  permanent 
and  stable,  and  that  every  capitalist  was  free  to  invest  his  money, 
exercise  his  skill,  and  employ  his  time  and  thoughts,  under  ^e  pledged 
Jaith  of  the  government ;  and  let  us  now  inquire  what  has  been  the 
result  of  this  wise  and  sound  legislation,  and  whether  the  manufac- 
turers have  improved  their  advantages. 


Urom  and  Coat  Trade  of  PamsfhOHia. 
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By  dieoeDsiia  of  1840,  the  aumber  of  Farnaoes  ia  Penasylvanu  was  S13— RoUiii|s  Mill*, 
Bloomeries  and  Forgesi  169.  In  March,  1842,  retarna  were  procared  with  peat  indaatry 
aod  labor,  from  the  following  aeTenty-nine  of  theae  Farnaoea^  being  73  Cnaicoal  «nd  7 
Anthraciie  Fomaces: 


HAME& 


HopewoU  Furnace, 

Sarah  do 

BHsabeth  do 

Hopewell  do 

Uoalem  do 

lloont  Peim  do 

Oley  do 

JoaanA  do 

PhoBnixviDe  do 

Warwick  do 
Inbella 
Greenwood 
Logan 


LOCATION  AND  PlOPRUTORS. 


Bedford  Coonty,  D.  Loy  &  Co. 
Do       do :. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
^o 
do 
do 
do 


Howard 

Centre 

Heela 

Ea^le 

Johanna 

Waahington    do 

Ladada  do 

Sfaippensvine  do 

Beaver  do 

lladiaon  do 

Jefieraon 

Clarion 

Clinton 

Montoor  3 

Columbia 

B4)aring  Gr'k  do 

PortBi^a    do 

lit  Pleaaant    do 

SoathampUm   do 

Carrick  do 

Montalto 

Caledonia 

ICiU  Creek 

Bprijufield 

Alleghany 

Btna 

Bebeoca 

Huntingdon     do 

Elisabeth         do 

lit  Vernon      do 

Ml  Hope 

Golebrook 

Cornwall 

Monroe 

Catawiaaa 

Liberty 

Bather 

BerwidL 

PinegTove 

BracSJand 

Matilda 

Unkm 

Oreeawood 

Perry 

Janiata 

OakOfore 

Caroline 

MontebeUo 

Swatan 


d<) 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Do 
Do 
Berks 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Cheater  do 

Do  do 

Do  do 

Do  do 

Centre  do 

Do  do 

Do  do 

Do  do 

Do  do 

Do  do 

Clinton  do 

Clarion  do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Colombia  do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Daaphin 

do 

Franktin 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Hunting'] 

ido 

Do 

da 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

•    Do 

do 

Lancaaler  do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Lebanon 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Colombia  do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Comberrddo 

Mifflia 

do 

Do 

do 

Honting'] 

ado 

Do 

do 

Perry 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Milliken  Ac  Benedict. 

N.  V.  R.HoAter 

John  Bwatta. ....... 

A.  U.  Snyder 

Darling  di Smith. .... 
Beevea  &,  Whittaker. 


Potts  &  Eoxter. 


m 


Valentinea  k.  Thomas. . . 
Valentines,  Harria  dc  Co. 

James  Irvin  ic  Ca 

W.  W.  Hooaton  &  Co.. 

R.  Cartin  &,  Sons. 

Dairid  Adams« 

Irvin,  Pyle  &  Co» 

J.  Beynolda  &  Co.". « . .  • 

Shippen  &  Black 

Long,  Blackstone  A:  Co. 
Mathiot,  Miller  &  Ca. .. . 
A. Pliimmer  &  Co. «... . 

C.  Myera 

Clapa  &  Semore 

Thomas  Chambers. 

Patterson « 

T.  Donlap 

J.  Jewett  Sc  Sons 3  4 

S.Daon.... , 

Charlea  Wharton.. . 

Donn  &  Bard , 

S.  I^H.  Hoghes... 
J.  D.  Paxton  Ac  Co. 
J.  H.  Dorsey  6c  Co 

SLBoyer  &  Co 

£.  Baker  &  Ca... 

H.S.  Spang 

Shoenberger  Ac  Co. , 

do              do 
Coleman's  Estate.., 
B.  B.  arobh. , 

do  

Coleman'a  Estate.. , 

do  do    . , 

8.  B.  Seidel 

Lloyd  k,  Thomas. . , 
Thomas  Donlap... 


M.  Crisswell  Ac  Ca . 
Cottrell  ABann.... 


BAwle  *  HaU. 


Schuylkill  do 


Fisher  Ac  Co 

Pleiss 

FiaherlcCo 

do       do 

Eckart  &  Ouilfbrd. 


960 

l,S6i 

1,478 

800 

600 

1,000 

800 

70« 

1,100 

400 

800 

800 

1,100 

1,200 

1,S00 

1.100 

1.100 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

1,200 

1,000 

7,800 

1,440 

1,450 

9,500 

150 

850 

409 

800 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

1,500 

1,800 

1,400 

1,700 

1,325 

1.450 

1.450 

1,500 

1,500 

600 

700 

1,000 

1,500 

700 

000 

IMO 

1,500 

1,250 

1,000 

300 

500 

600 

800 

1,400 

1,400 


No.  of  haada 
employad. 

70 
74 

85 
60 
60 
73 
OS 
80 

or 

56 

95 

30 

70 

70 

70 

65 

65 

40 

70 

70 

69 

71 

70 

60 

70 

70 
175 

35 

36 

80 

20 

75 

40 
120 

75 

70 

75 
110 

80 

88 

02 
100 

75 

75 
120 
100 

ao 

41 

70 
110 

41 
125   < 

75 

50 

68 

56 

35 

45 

60 

45 

60 

75 


Forward, 


73,985    I     4,326 
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NAMES,. 


LOCATION  AND  PROFRIETOR8. 


79  Furnaces 
Codonis   Furnace, 

ICargaretta  do 

York  do 

Maria  do 

Jackion  do 

Venango  do 


Van  Bonn      do 
Blab  do 

WebMar         do 
do 
Hone  Creek    do 


brought  forward 

.York  County, 

Do       do 

Do       do 

North'ton  do 

Venango  do 

Do       do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


E.  k.  C.  B.  Grubb 

H.  Y.  Slaymakef  A:  Co. 
8.  R.  Slaymaker  &  Co. 

Smith  &  Richards 

Parker  &  Royer. 

David  Phipns 

Cross  9l  McKee 

II.  &  J.  McConnel 

L.  R.  Reno........... 

Hoye  &  Cross. 

James  Hughes 

Dempsey  &  Wicks.... 

C.  Soippen 

Bell&  DaWson 


Pif  Iron. 


Tons. 


73,985 

1,400 

900 

1.000 

i,aoo 

800 
700 
500 
500 
700 
700 
500 
700 
800 
500 

84,885 


No.  of  hands 
OBiployod. 


4,326 
75 
90 
70 
75 
47 
45 
35 
37 
48 
46 
38 
45 
48 
38 


5,063 


Frtnn  the  following  thirty-two  RoUing  Milb  • 


Names  of  Works. 


Location  and  Proprietors. 


a 
& 


Rolling  Mill. 

Do       do 

Do       do 

Do       do 

Do       do 

Do       do 

Do       do 

Do       do 

W.  Brandywine         do 

Cain  do       do 

Triadelphia       do       do 

Hibemia  do       do 

Brandywine      do       do 

Rokemr  do       do 

Lowell  do       do 

Bellefonte         do       do 

Howard  do       do 

Milesbni^  do       do 

Ba^le  do       do 

FauTiew  do       do 

Dnneannon       do       do 

Montalto  do       dd 

Conshohocken   do       do 

Norristown       do       do 

Reading  do       do 

Phenixville  Nail  Factory. 

Mason's        do       do 

Lowell         do       do 

Brandywine  do       do 

Vartio  Rolling  MUl 


Pittsburg, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Chester  Ca 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Centre 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Cumb'd 
Perry 
Franklin 
Mont'y 

Do 
Berks 
Chester 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Lancaster 


H.  S.  Spang  AsCo... 
Shoenberger  &  Co... 
Lyon.  Shorfy  &  Co... 

Bisaell&Co 

Miltenberger 

Laurentz  &  Co. 

Kings,  Higbee  &  Co. 
Smith.  Royer  k,  Co. . 


900 
3,000 
9,000 
8,200 
1,500 
2,000 
500 
500 


Valentines  &  Thomas... 
Valentines,  Harris  &  Co. 

James  Irvin  &  Co 

R.  Curtin  &  Sons. 

A.  O.  Heister. 

W.L.  Fisher 

6.  &H.  Hughes 

J.  Wood  &.  Son 

Reeves  &  Whitaker. . . . 
Keim,  Whitaker  &  Co.. 
Reeves  &  Whitaker.. .. 
R.  W.  Mason  &  Co 


Coleman's  Estate.. 


300 
900 
900 
900 
900 
700 
1.100 
500 
400 

1,400 


SOO 


400 

400 
400 
400 
400 


SOO 


SOO 


200 


SOO 


100 
150 
500!  150 


1,000 


1.000 
1,000 


60 


300 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

20d 

1.300 

1,000 

60 

100 

600 


SIO 
80 

100 
80 
80 
11 
IS 
18 
10 
11 
11 
IS 
IS 
18 
IS 
IS 
35 

180 
S5 
30 
50 
90 
58 

.48 

16 

6 

40 
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From  the /allowing  Jlfty  four  Jbrges : 


KamoB  of  Works. 


Bedford 
Hopewell 

Do 
Maria,  3 
Blartba 
Dowell 
Union 
Bockland 
Gibraltar,  3 
North  Kill 
Coventry 
SpriDgton 
Hibernia 
Marj  Ann 


Forges 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Fleannt  Gaiden    do 

BeUefonte  do 

Howard  do 

Milesbarg  do 

Eagle  do 

Washington  do 
Calawiasa  ^  do 
Berwick             *  do 

Liber^  do 

Lanref  do 

Vallej  do 

London  do 
Moont  Pleasant     do 

Montalto  do 

Caledonia  do 

Barree  do 

Franklin  do 

Etna  do 

Antes  dg" 

Juniata  do 

Speedwell  do 

White  Bock  do 

Vartic,  3  do 

Union  do 

Monroe  do 

Freedom  do 

Brookland  do 

Rebecca  do 

Fjo  do 

Berwick  do 

Hecia  do 

Castle  Finn  do 

Spring  do 

Woodstock  do 


Locations  and  Proprietors. 


Bedford,    8.  King  Sl  Co 

Do  D.  Loy&Oo 

Do  Milliken  &  Benedict. ... 

Do  Bhoenberger  &  Co 

Do  Do  do     

Berks,        J.  Sidel 

Do  George  Began 

Do         A.  U.  Snyder 

Do  8.  Beyfort 

Do         Joseph  Seyfort 

Chester,     .,. 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Centra,  Valentines  &  Thomas . . . 

Do  ValentineB,  Harris  &  Co 

Do  James  Irvin  &  Co 

Do  B.  Cortin  &>  Sons 

Clinton,    Lrvin,  Pyle  &  Co 

Colombia, 

Do 

Cnmbrd,    H.  G  Moser  &  Co 

Do  

Franklin,     

Do  

Do  Dunn  &  Bard..... 

Do  8.  &H.  Hoghes 

Do  8.  D.  Paxton  &  Co 

Hant'don,  S.  M.  Green  &  Co 

Do  8.  ^yer 

Do  H.  S.  Spang 

Do  Graham  &  McCamant. . 

Do 

Lancaster,  J.  Be3molds 

Do         J.Alexander 

Do  Coleman's  Estate 

Lebanon,    J.  B.  Weidman 

Do  J.  B.  Seidel 

Miffim,       Bawle  &  HaU 

Do  M.  Crisswell  &  Co 

Do  Rogers  &  Co 

Perry, 

Schnylkin,  D.  Focht 

Do  P..&  M.  Jones...» 

York,         Coleman's  Estate 

Do  J.  Harmer 

Do  H.  Y.  Slayniaker  &  Co.. 


1 

u 

K-4 

M 

of  ha 
mployi 

« 

o 

o  o 

» 

PQ 

ss; 

307 

140 

40 

200 

150 

30 

200 

100 

25 

2,081 

107 

922 

55 

300 

25 

40 

8 

100 

20 

500 

140 

58 

450 

40 

225 

14 

325 

•  15 

300 

17 

200 

17 

200 

16 

900 

45 

900 

45 

800 

45 

700 

35 

^00 

100 

40 

150 

15 

200 

20 

325 

25 

250 

200 

40 

60 

20 

60 

20 

60 

120 

18 

500 

40 

35 

195 

23 

900 

60 

450 

25 

800 

,  60 

400 

30 

1,225 

58 

250 

30 

200 

20 

1,000 

65 

200 

25 

200 

25 

650 

33 

700 

70 

325 

17 

450 

100 

45 

100 

25 

100 

20 

125 

;250 

45 

250 

50 

420 

45 

188 
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These  furnaces,  it  will  be  perceived  from  actual  returns,  had  been,  or 
were  capable  of  producing  84,885  tons  of  pig  metal ;  being  an  average 
of  1,074  tons  to  the  furnace.  But  as  this  list  embraced  some  large  an- 
thracite furnaces,  and  the  best  of  all  the  charcoal,  the  make  of  the  re- 
mainder was  small  in  comparison,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  estimate  it 
at  500  tons  to  the  furnace,  (134  furnaces)  which  will  give  us  67,000 
Ions  more,  being  the  make  of  only  62  good  furnaces,  me  names  and 
returns  of  some  of  which  we  are  able  to  furnish : 


NanMi. 


1  Pennsylvania. 

3  Bald  Eagle 

3  Blogabare 

4  Mauch  Chiuik 

5  Manda.. ....... 

6  Mill  Hall 

8  Martha 

0  Helen 

10  Sarah 

11  Sally  Ann 

10  Lehigh 

13  EastPenn. 

14  Oamberland 

15  Qreen  Lane 

16  Monroe... •«.... 
irUeirv 

18  Maple 

19  Cono wingo 

20  Reading...^ 

21  Carbon 

22  Victoria...: 

23  Emeline 

24  EU>ot 

25  Big  Pond 

26  Carlisle 

27  MaiyAnn 

28  Augusta 

29  Earl  Far 

30  Julianna 

31  Mary  Ann 

82  Cheater 


Location!. 


Huntingdon  County, 

Do  do 

Tio^  do 

Lehigh  do 

Dauphin  do 

Chester  do 

Centre  do 

Clarion  do 

Bedford  do 

Berks  do 

Lehigh  do 

Carbon  do 

Cumberland  do 

Montgomery  do 

Lebanon  do 

Franklin  do 

Butler  do 

Lancaster  do 

Berks  do 

Carbon  do 

Dauphin  do 

Do  do 

Lancaster  do 

Cumberland  do 

Do  do 

Do  do 

Do  do 

Berks  do 

Centre  do 

Berks  do 

Chester  do 


Proprietors. 


Lyon,  Shorb  &  Co, 


Smith  &  Eicharda.. 

Robinson ^ 

Reynolds  &  Morris 

Curdn 

Barber  &  Packer.. 

Shoenberger 

Hunter 

S.  Balliett&Co... 

Do 
Miller 


J.Seidell 

Boyce  &  Wharton.. 
6.  Boward  &  Co... 

Hopkins 

Robinson 

S.  Colwell , 

H.  M.  Bazard 

Do  

Brooks 

Moore 

M.£ge's  Estate.... 

E.  Jackson  &  Co. 


.jSpang 

John  Adam^. 
H.  Trexler.. 
Pennypaoker. 


Tons. 


1,50 


600 
1,980 


1,500 

833 

800 
800 


700 

800 
1,500 

700 
700 

600 
700 

1,200 

540 


Making  the  entire  product  151,885  tons  of  pig  metal,  provided  all 
these  furnaces  had  been' in  active  operation ;  but  the  fires  of  most  of  them 
had  been  extinguished. 

This  being  their  make  previous  to  1842,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  these 
same  furnaces,  from  the  large  use  of  the  hot  blast,  economy  of  fuel,  itoa 
blowing  cylinders  and  high  prices,  have  increased  at  least  twenty-fiye 

C)T  cent. ;  which  will  give  us  a  make  for  those  furnaces  of  189,856  tons, 
ow,  to  this  we  must  add  the  new  works  that  have  been  erected  since 
1840,  and  those  not  reported  from  in  1842,  and  which  are  as  follows : — 
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List  of  Charcoal  Furnaces  in  Pennsylvania,  ImU  simce  1840. 


IM 


•3 


ta 


8 


1 
1 

S 

4 


NaiBM  of  Wofki. 


Gap , 

Cunbrift 

Bloom  field 

Pike 

Anudalo 

MiddloMZ.. ...... . 

Clay 

Martha 

Bif  Bead 

Creetiaf  in  Mercer. 

Mahoniof. 

Elk  

Deer  Creek 

Bacbaoan 

Merr  Ami 

Polk 

Slvgo 

Waahington 

Tippeceaoob 

Cocbego 

LiiDcctoDe 

WiklCaL 

Callinsbarg 

Monroe 

Hemlock ».. 

Perry 

Lfekiny  Creek 


Proprietor's  Namet. 


Locmtion. 


When 
Erected. 


County. 
Huntingdon.. 


Shoenbcrger , 

P.  Shoenberger '  Cambria 

Do  tBedford. 

Laneoln,  Duff  &  Orr Clarion 


ChristiaDa 

Red  Bank 

Indiana...' 

Lemnoe 

Elisabeth 

Brady**  Bond,  (ooke). 
Mount  Vena(Pero). . . 

Temperance 

Leesburg 

Windior 

Wincheeter. 

Franklin 

Union 

Valley 

Texas 

Clay 

Victory 

Roymelton , 

ClintonTille 

Slab 

Mill  Creek. 

Rockland. 

Sandy  Creek 

PreeidenC 

Bnlyon 

Clinton 


Hunter  A.  Sproul Mercer 

Senate,  Grey  &  Co l>o 

Hennon  ft  Vincent Do 

PowelftSona Do....... 

McFarland  dt  Fling Do 

Name*  Unknown Do 

Shank  ft  CalwelL Amutrong. . 

Wm.  B.  Fitzhugh Clarion 

KerrftHaaaon Do 

Plummer,  Creaay  ft  Co...      Do 

John  Black  ft  Co. Do 

C.Meyer Do 

Lrnn,  Shorb  ft  Co Do 

HenryBlaekatoneft  Co..      Do 

Black  ft  Maxwell Do 

John  ft  Samuel  Wilson...     Do 

Jacob  B.  Lyan  ft  Co Do 

Flick  ft Lawsoo....r....      Do 

Alexander  ftCo. Do 

Coehran  ft  Fulton Do 

Fitxu  ft  McGuire Do 

Welsh  ftCo Do 

Ofaler,  LiffworthftGo...      Do 

JobnNott iBedford 

JohnGamber .Dauphin 

Reynolds  ft  Ritchie. Armstrong. . 

Elias  Baker jHuntingdon 

Wm.  Lane Bedford 

J.M.Bell HuntiDgdon. 

Great  Western  Company.! Armstrong. . 

Leiss Schuylkill... 

J.  Ward  ft  Co. Mercer. 


MiO  Creek.. 


NewFvrenee 
Shade  Fori 


New  Fumacea  io  Mercer 


jCrawford  ft  Co 

Darragh  ft  Jones 

DarisftBeaty 

iRwynolds  ft  Co 

.Williams  ft  Looper 

jLee ft  Rhodes 

Wm.  Porter 

Edward  Brans *..!. 

A.  ft  A.  D.  Bonncar 

A.  W.  Raymond 

W.Cross 

James  ITu  gh«s 

Charles  Shippen , 

Spear 

McKee  ft  Harris. 

Klapp 

P.  Rarradon  ft  (^ 

Moore  ft  Seymour 

Bakers 

McKeenan  Sf>  Ca 

Livegood,  Lioton  ft  Ca.. 

Httber,  Linton  ft  Co —  > 

King,  Shoenbergtr  ft  BelL 


Do. 
Berks. 


Venango. 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Cambria. 
Do 
Do 


Lockport.. 
Johnstown. 

Milerua.... 


Do 


do 


Do 

Cambria 

Somerset,  on , 

Paint  Creek. . 


Stewart,  Riter  ft  Co. . . . 
county,  not  included  above 


Pro-  I 

ductinCapa- 
1845.    city. 


1845 
1844 
1846 
1845 
1843 
1845 

M 

1844 
1845 
1845 

M 

1843 
1844 

1844 
1845 
1845 

M 
U 
U 

m 
« 

M 
«l 
M 
U 

m 
u 
•I 

1843 
1843 

M 

1843 

1840-S-51 
1841 


1846 


nambrla. 


Tons. 

1,500 
1,500 
1.050 

600 


800 


800 
1,000 
1,000 

800 


1.600 
1,400 
230 
800 
5,134 
600 
500 
500 
500 

1,000 


1,900 


Tons. 

Men. 

Horsec. 


1,000 
1,000 


1.000 
1,000 

tooo 

3,000 


Toos. 
1,500 
1,500 
J.OSO 
1.700 

600 
1,900 
1,900 

800 
1,000 
4,000 
1,000 
1.000 
I.IQO 
3,000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,500 
1.000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
3.000 
1,000 
1,300 

790 
1.950 
2.000 
1,790 

500 

1,900 

10.000 

1,000 

1,900 

900 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.900 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 
1,000 

1,069 
1.000 
2,000 
4,400 


31,41478,100 
1,687  4,930 

740  9,900 

I 


These  uixty-Bve  charcoal  and  two  coke  fomaces  will  give  Of  a  product  for  thia 
year  of  at  least  75,200  tons. 


149  Itv*  and  fhal  Trade  of  Pauuyhnmia. 

Lilt  of  nets  Antiraeite  Fwmaet*  in  Pauuvlvania. 
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The  account  for  1846  will  therefore  stand  thus : 

Charcoal,     206        173,369  T. 

Anthracite, 7  16,487  T. 

213....  189,856  T. 
Furnaces  up  to  1842,   213      Anthracite,    16,487  T.  189,856  T. 

New  Charcoal  since  do,  67       75,200  T. 

New  Anthracite  do,       36        103,000  T. 

316  368,056  T. 

Increase  on  Old  Furnaces,   . .  -     37,971  T. 
Do.     do.  New  do.,    . . .  178,200  T. 

216,171  T. 

More  than  100  per  cent,  since  the  bill  of  1842.  Tliis  prodigious  in* 
crease  of  the  business  has,  of  course,  called  for  a  large  investment  and 
employment  of  capital,  which,  afler  much  reflection  and  experience,  we 
estimate  at  $47.00  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  charcoal  pig  metal  mana- 
factured ;  this  would  therefore  give  on  75,200  tons,  $3,534,400 ;  and  for 
every  ton  of  anthracite  pig  metal  $25.004>er  ton,  $2,575,000 — ^making 
the  enormous  sum  of  six  millions  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  and 
four  hundred  dollars  invested  in  furnaces  alone  since  1842.  The  ag- 
gregate capital,  therefore,  would  be  calculated  upon  the  same  estimate  : 

Capital. 

Charcoal  Furnaces  previous  to  1842,     173,369  T 8,148,343 

Anthracite  Do.  do.,       ...:..        16,487  T 412,075 

New         ^      f    75,200  T 8,560,418 

^^®^'     1103,000  T 6,109,400 

368,056  T.  $14,669,818 

This  quantity  368.056  T.  at 
$30  per  ton,  would  be  worth.. $11, 040,000 
It  is  probable  that  one  half  of 
this  metal  is  converted  into 
bar,  hoop,  sheet,  boiler  iron, 
and  flails,  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$50  per  ton  more, 9,201,400 

$20,201,400     Capital  for  coj. 

'         '  version,  at  $90  ^ 

p«r    ton,  3,680,460 

The  other  half  into  castings 

at  $20  per  ton, 3,680,560      Do.  at  $10     1,840,280 


23,921,960  20.190,658 

where  does  this  enormous  sum  of  money  go,  and  how  is  it  ex- 
ded  ?  All  in  labor  and  agricultural  products — for  of  wHat  materials 
iron  composed— coal,  limestone,  iron  ores,  sand,  and  fire-clay — al- 
most worthless  unless  converted  into  iron.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  above  iron,  would  be  in  the  charcoal  operations 
one  man  to  every  twenty  tons,  and  in  the  anthracite  one  man  to  every 


^ra  ir 
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twenty-four  tons  of  pig  netaL  This  inelndes  all  the  minen  of  ood  ind 
limestone,  wood-choppers,  ^c,  d&c.  Upon  this  estimate  there  would 
be  employed — charcoal  12,428,  anthracite  4,978 — 17,406.  Allowing 
a  wife  and  four  children  as  sustained  by  this  labor,  we  have  a  popula- 
tion of  87,030.  To  which,  if  we  add  the  labor  employed  in  its  conver- 
sion into  bars,  hoops,  sheets,  boiler  plate,  nails,  castings,  railway  iron, 
d&c,  d^/C,  which  would  more  than  double  those  dirtctly  dependent,  we 
should  have  upon  this  supposition  174,060  men,  women  ^d  children. 
But  when  we,look  still  further  at  the  labor  created  by  this  business  in 
railways,  canals,  d&c,  who  can  estimate  it — ^both  of  man  and  horse? 

Has  not  this  increase  of  business  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  mind,  and  to  realise  ten-fold  the  predictions  of  the  friends  of  that 
bill  ?  Indeed  this  increase  is  only  the  result  of  two  years,  for  so  great 
was  the  depression  and  prostration  of  all  the  industry  of  the  country, 
that  the  triule  did  not  revive  until  1844.  During  1843,  it  will  be  per- 
wived  from  the  prices  which  we  have  given  of  iron  during  that  year, 
that  it  was  at  the  h¥»eit  point-— 4he  bottom  of  the  wheel-^«nd  that  al- 
though each  revolution  after  1843  brought  up  the  price,  yet  it  was  jrery 
■low  and  gradual,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  new  erections  until 
1844.  The  price  of  English  iron  remaining  during  the  year  1844  at 
4C5,  and  railway  iron  at  ^4  IO5.  The  most  gratifying  result  in 
this  increase  of  business,  however,  is  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
10  the  manufacture  of  railway  iron,  for  it  was  asserted  by  even  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  tariff,  that  so  high  a  degree  of  skill  and  invention  waa 
necessary  to  manufacture  this  iron,  that  we  must  continue  our  deplora- 
ble dependence  upon  England  for  it — that  we  had  neither  **  the  minds 
to  devise  or  haads  to  execute  any  such  work"— thai  any  attempt  to 
make  it,  in  the  present  infancy  of  our  manufactures,  would  be  disas- 
trous, unless  aided  by  a  further  bounty  from  the  government.  But  for- 
tunately for  us,  this  speedy  production  of  it  has  settled  this  question, 
and  shown  that  American  energy  and  perseverance  is  equal  to  any  work 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other  people  in  manufacturing  pur- 
suits. How  supremely  ridiculous  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  importa- 
tion of  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  roads  of  a  country,  and  par- 
ticularly such  a  country  as  ours,  where  these  massive  rails  are  to  be 
stretched  from  one  limit  of  the  country  to  the  other-*-£ast  and  West, 
North  and  South — ^in  every  direction,  and  wherever  occasion  may  exist, 
and  a  dense  and  thriving  population  may  demand  passage  or  transporta- 
tion. 

It  is  not  only  gratifying  that  we  have  furnished  this  evidence  of  our 
ekill  and  energy,  but  still  more  so  that  we  have  actually  sold  it  at  a  less 
price  here  than  it  could  be  imported  free  of  duty.  When  railway  iron 
advanced  in  England  to<£15  IO5.,  $77,50,  the  Mount  Savaee  Iron  Works 
in  Maryland  were  at  this  time  fornishing  it  at  fifty-nine  ddlars  per  ton, 
delivered  at  Baltimore  to  the  Fall  River  Company,  in  Massachusetts. 
The  English  iron,  with  a  twenty  per  cent  duty,  would  have  cost  them 
at  that  time  $97,50  per  ton.  We  are  now  manufacturing,  as  it  appeaiv 
from  the  returns  herewith  made,  of  railway  iron,  in  tins  state  alone, 
15,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  so  strong  is  the  disposition  to  embark  cap- 
ital largely  in  this  manufacture,  that  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  sup- 
ply of  railway  iron  from  our  own  establishments  in  1847,  mli  be  equal 
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to  the  wants  of  tJu  e^mnirif,  and  this  will  all  hft?e  been  accomplished 
in  about  three  years ;  and  we  challenge  the  world  for  a  like  result.  This 
iron  will  be  manufactured  entirely  from  our  mineral  coal  metal,  and 
thus  open,  for  works  of  that  descriptiop,  an  endless  field — leaving  to  the 
charcoal  works  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  and  all  that 
is  requisite  for  the  finer  purposes  of  cutlery,  &c.  We  are  glad  to  find 
in  the  mills  that  are  now  being  erected,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
proprietors  to  confine  their  manufacture  exclusiyely  to  railway  iron, 
which  will  soon  bring  it  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  reduce  its  cost 
to  the  lowest  figure.  .  It  has  been  this  same  system  under  high  duties 
that  perfected  our  manufacture  of  nails ^  which,  when  the  duty  was  five 
cents  per  pound,  were  selling  at  3jt  to  4  cents,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
McDufiie's  theory  to  the  contrary — ^thai  the  duty  was  always  added  to 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  perfection  of  this  manufacture  has  been 
so  complete  as  to  defy  the  competition  of  the  world,  and  its  magnitude 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  As  we  have  never  yet  seen  in  print  a  list  of 
the  nail  works,  and  their  product,  we  furnish  the  following,  under  the 
hope  that  it  may  lead  some  person  of  leisure  to  perfect  it. 


State. 


Maino. ....... 

Mb —I'll  II  wf  Iff . 


8aco... 
Do^er. 
Boflton. 


Wermoatb.. 
Bridf<ewater. 
FaURWer... 
TauatoB...... 

Plymoath . . . 

Braintree 

Waraham, 


(knmecticmt.. 
New  York... 


Names. 


1 


Boaton  Iron  Co. 
Wehh  iron  Go. 
W.  Iron  Co.... 


F.  B.  IroD  Woriu.... 
Old  Colony 


Agawam  Nail  Co, 


Do. Iwaahixigtoii. 

Do. .  -. Tihaoet. 


Norwich, 
Troy 


Kcw<Jat08y' 


Do 


29 


Horace  Gray,  (bimt)«.. 

Laxell,  Parkiaa  k.  Co.... 
Do       do  do... 

Borden  Manager 

Cfooker  &  Brotfasr,.... 

Rnasell 

BAndall  &:  Howaxd 

8.  T.  Tisdale  &  Co 

Haywood  and  otbers. . . 

Parker ; 

Toby 


'28 


ClintonviUe. 

Forks 

.  Brid^ton.... 
.  NomatD^R^a . 

PhflenixTHle . 

PhcBDixTille . 

Heading..... 

Port.  Iron  wxurka^ortagjalo 

Baston , 

New-Castle.... 

FanaadsvUle.. 

BeUefonte 

Colebrookdale  1 


Albany  Iron  and  Nail  #  «  aj 
Works \?^ 

Troy  Iron  and  Nail 
Works 

Pern  Iron  Co........ 

Sable  Ironworks.... 

Keesville  Mana.  Co... 

Eagle  Nail  Co 


Cumberland 

Nonirtown  Works. . . . 

Pboenijc  Works. 

Sansinak 

Reading  Iron  Wodia.. 


E.  Oondng  ik  Ca. 


35 
28 
47 
S9 
38 


H. Burden  &  Co. 

Saltni&Co 

Royersft  Co.... 

Harlbnt 

Kingsland 


Reeves,  Back  &  Co. .... 
Reeves^  Bock  ft;  Co...., 
do  do 


Franklin^ 


Harriaburg.-.. 
ContesvUIe .... 
Delswaie  Co.. 
Biownavflle... 


Colebrook. .. 
Meant  AJto. 
Dnncaona^, 


...... 


Seireit,M'liCannsA:  Co 
McMamara  &  lU^er. . . . 
Rodenbaugb  Stew'rt&  Co 
Crawford  &  Co 
Lyman  &  Co.., 
3s&iaUwork|b., 


IJljH.  Hnghes 

S8.MoiKan  &  Fisber. 

GBacuey  &  Co.... 

SBdwards 


15,000 
10,000 
40,000 
10,000 
35,000 
15,000 
60,000 
40.000 
20,000 
20,000 
35,000 
30,000 
10,000 
10.000 
8,000 

20,000 

12.000 

20,000 

30,000 

10,000 

15>000 

t^0,000 

20.000 

40,000 

85,000 

33^000 

18,000 

20,000 

14,000 

10,000 

8.000 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 

6,000 

25,000 

3,000 

4,000 

tOgDOO 
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Iran  and  Coal  TVade — Continued. 


State. 


Plsoe. 


Feouiiqrlvania.  .jLancoBter. . 
Wilkflbene. 
Milefbarg. . , 
PiUaborg.... 


Maryland. 


Yirginia 

Boath  Carolina 
Ohio 


Franklin  Ck>. 
BllioottsWUe. 
Gunpowder.. 


Names. 


Colemanyille. 


Eagle: 

Allegheny  Iron  Worka 
Etna 


Kensington  Worka. 

Birmingham 

Sligo  Worka 


Elkton 

Richmond. 

Cincinnati 


Aralon . . . 
Ateatem.. 
Belle  Isle. 


1 

24 

14 

30 
27 
17 
14 
20 
4 
10 
20 


ProprietoTB. 


E.  T.  Coleman. 


24 
19 
13 

22 


C-  &  J.  Cartain 

Enasell  Sample  &  Co... 

Sproc^  &  Son.. 

J.  Shoenberger > . . 

King  ^Higby 

Miller.  &,.  Brown 

Smith,  Koffers  &  Co. ... . 
Freeman,  Miller  &  Co... 
Wood,  M'Knight&Co.. 

Lyona^  Short  &.  Co , 

Cuddy  &  Co , 

BiaseUft  Co 

Smith,  Boyer  &  Co...... 

Haghes..- 

Ellicotts 

Patteraons 

J.  M'Biian 

Whittaker,  Garret  &  Co. 

J.  E.  Triplett  &  Son 

Neabit,  2  factoriea 


Kega 


Kegs, 


6,000 
12,000 

1,000 
14,000 
16,000 
40,000 
20,000 
12,000 
10,000 
16,000 

3,000 

8,000 
16,000 
20,000 
20,000 

2,000 
28,000 

5»000 

2,000 
15,000 
25,000 


1,062,000 


P.  S.  This  statement  is  made  out  from  the  quantities  known  to  have 
come  into  market  in  certain  years  with  some  exceptions,  and  may  be 
considered  at  least  ^  per  cent,  less  on  the  average  than  was  made  from 
the  above  works.  When  fully  employed,  the  yearly  product  may  be 
taken  fairly  at  1,000  kegs  for  each  machine  per  annum.  In  the  West, 
and  at  some  of  the  interior  factories,  where  the  nails  run , fewer  to  the 
pound  than  at  the  North,  the  average  would  be  nearer  1,100  kegs  each 
machine.  The  quantities  set  down  above,  therefore,  are  about  25  to  30 
per  cent.  less  than  the  capacity  of  the  factories.  A  number  of  works 
have  been  omitted  for  want  of  information.  There  are  several  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  which  nothing  accurate  is  known.  The  make  of  last 
year  (1845)  is  believed  by  well-informed  dealers  in  New- York  to  have 
been  over  1,500,000. 


But,  to  return  to  railway  iron,  let  us  ask  our  opponents,  and  particu- 
larly the  Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  who  in 
the  session  of  1843-44  reported  a  bill  to  remit  the  duties  upon  railway 
•iron,  what  would  now  have  been  the  price  of  this  iron  in  England  if  the 
bill  of  1842  had  not  passed,  and  brought  into  existence  our  splendid 
establishments,  and  we  had  been  dependent,  as  we  should  have  been, 
upon  England  for  our  entire  supply.  But  it  may  be  said  that  our  de- 
mand is  so  trifling,  that  it  would  not  have  advanced  prices;  but  let  us 
hear  the  English  Mining  and  Railroad  Journal  upon  this  subject — a 
work  of  the  highest  authority  in  England.  They  say,  in  June,  1843, — 
**  That  the  demand  for  railroad  iron  in  this  country  (England)  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  while  America,  which  in  1839  took  nearly  one-third 
of  our  exports,  now,  from  the  uncertain  state  of  the  tariff,  and  loss  of 
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credit,  does  but  little  to  assist  as,  and  this  is  the  onl  j  foreign  country  to 
which  we  can  look  as  being  of  sufficient  weight  fo  have  any  effect  upon 
our  Home  Market."  But  if  the  tariff  of  1842  had  not  passed,  three' 
fourths  of  our  entire  consumption  of  600,000  tons  would  have  b^en 
added  to  their  present  demand,  and  who  could  even  imagine  its  effect 
upon  English  prices  ?  For  it  will  be  perceived  by  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  English  statistics,  from  that  time  to  this,  notwithstanding  theif 
high  prices,  more  than  double  those  of  1S43  and  1844,  that  they  have 
increased  their  manufacture  only  about  500,000  tons.  In  1840  they 
manufactured  1,500,000  tons,  and  the  highest  estimate  of  1846  is 
2,000,000  tons—less  than  100,000  tons  per  annum;  and  one  half  of  this 
increase  is  in  Scotland,  which  latter  iron  is  entirely  unfit  for  malleable 
bar  iron  or  railway  iron,  and  is  used  exclusively  for  founderies. 

From  our  experience  and  results  in  this  trade,  can  any  man  doubt 
that  to  reduce  the  duties  to  thirty  per  cent,  ad  vatorem,  would  destroy 
the  entire  business  ?    For  the  effect  of  a  low  rate  of  duty  upon  iron 
has  always  been,  that,  whenever  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England 
becomes  depressed,  their  surplus  stock  must  be  thrown  upon  us  at  lest 
than  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  stop  our  furnaces  and  mills,  throw 
our  labor  out  of  employinent,  and  degrade  it  to  the  condition  of  foreign 
labor ;  and  this  fluctuation  of  prices  is  very  sudden,  and  runs  to  great 
extremes.     Competition  at  home  operates  very  differently,  even  when 
stimulated  to  the  highest  extent — for  it  works  gradually,  and  produces 
no  derangement  of  the  currency ;  our  specie  is  retained  amongst  our- 
selves, and  only  changes  hands,  and  docb  not  take  from  the  consumer 
all  ability  to  purchase  or  to  pay ;  and  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country  is  this  surplus  product  to  be  more  dreaded  than  at  the  present, 
for  the  high  prices,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  has  stimulated 
the  production  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  reduced  prices  must  be  the 
consequence  before  six  months  have  elapsed.     Stocks  are  now  accumu- 
lating largely  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Mining  Journal  of  January  30th, 
1846,  says, — "That  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1842  (a  year  memo- 
rable to  them)  the  amount  of  pig  metal,  exported  from  Glasgow  alone, 
was  70,000  tons,  and  it  is  k  painful  fact,  that  since  1842  the  exportation 
of  pig  iron  has  all  but  ceased.     Under  these  circumstances  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  our  surplus  iron  is  to  be  disposed  of;" — and  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  overtrading  and  surplus  stock,  if  it  can  be  ex- 
ported here  under  a  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  1 — which  is  no  duty 
whatever — for  at  the  time  it  is  most  needed  it  is  lowest.     Specific  duties 
are  the  only  check  which  we  have  upon  fraud  and  perjury.     Abandon 
them,  and  you^^have  effectually  prostrated  the  trade,  and  placed  us  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  foreigners.     But  let  us  see  how  this  ctd 
valorem  duty  will  work.    In  June,  1824,  bar  iron  in  England  was  £7. 
per  ton,  and  in  January,  1825,  the  price  was  <£]4.  per  ton,  and  it  fell 
the  same  year  to  .£10.    In  1826  and  1827,  the  highest  quotation  was 
jTO,  while  in  1832  it  fell  to  ^4. 15.    In  June,  1844,  the  price  was  ^6. 
-—in  April  £9.16 — July  .£7.15,  and  in  October  £8.15 — December  <£  10. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1832,  thirty  per  cent,  duty  would  have  pro- 
duced $6.84  per  ton,  while  in  December,  1844,  it  would  have  been 
114.40,  and  in  January,  1824,  $20.16. 
The  production  of  iron  depending  essentiaUy  upon  the  use  of  coal  for 
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smelting  and  elaborating  it,  renders  ''that  good  gift  of  nature"  scarcely 
less  important  than  iron,  and  hence  closely  connecte4  with  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  latter. 

In  relation  to  the  c6al  trade,  we  are  happy  to  avail  ourselves,  to  some 
extent,  of  statistics  recently  published  in  the  Miner's  Journal  of  Potts- 
yille,  and  which  may  be  relied  upon.  That  trade,  it  appears,  suffered 
earlier  than  the  iron  trade,  by  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1838  and  1839, 
and  was  deeply  affected  at  a  time  when  the  duty  on  foreign  coal  was 
much  higher  than  that  proposed  by  the  bill  now  reported  to  Congress. 

In  1838  the  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  from  all  the 
regions  of  the  state,  was, — 

Tom.  Price  at  Labor.  Forngn  Goal 

Phila.  Imported. 

723,836 129,083  T. 

1839..    817,659 181,551  T. 

1840. .    865,414 f5.50 $5  to  6.00  per  week 162,067  T. 

1841..    956,566 5.00 155,394  T. 

1842.-1,108,001 4.25 141,521  T. 

1843.-1,263,539 3.50 ....  41,163  T. 

1844.-1,631,669 3.37  (  - .  ^  ♦^  in  «-..  „^ir  •  •  -  -  ^7,073  T. 

1845.-2,021,674 3.50/  ..  «5»  to  lU  per  week      _  g^.^^^  rp 

With  this  vast  increase  of  the  business,  and  advance  of  the  wages  of 
labor,  (notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  contrary)  being  from  20  to  40  per  cent ; — ^yet  it  will  be 
perceived  that  coal  had  been  yearly  reduced  in  price  from  1842 ;  and 
this  arose  from  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  bill  of  that  year — attract- 
ing capital  largely  to  the  trade,  by  which  all  the  improvements  of  the 
age  were  introduced,  labor-saving  machines,  &.C.,  and  by  perfecting  all 
the  facilities  of  transportation,  which  latter  will  now  compare  with  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  can  affect 
this  trade  7  We  answer.  Mines — ^that  challenge  the  competition  of  the 
World,  both  in  abundance  and  quality — the  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
Brunswick  coal  fields,  which,  unlike  ours,  are  accessible  by  water,  and 
the  coal  of  which  may  be  transported  at  a  small  cost  to  every  part  of  our 
Atlantic  coast.  Our  coal  fields,  although  unsurpassed  in  richness  and 
extent,  are  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  although  capital  and  en- 
terprise has  furnished  us,  as  we  have  said,  every  facility  of  transportar 
tion  to  brina  these  vast  and  inexhaustible  resources  to  our  Atlantic 
border,  yet  the  transportation  alone  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  $1.50  per  ton,  delivered  into  the  vessel — to  which,  if  the 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  be  added,  we  have  $1.95  as  the  cost — $1.55  less 
than  the  anthracite  can  be  sold  and  delivered,  at  ship-board  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  we  need  not  ask  whether  this  would  not  prove  ruinous  to  the 
trade,  destructive  to  the  wages  of  labor,  and  confer  only  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage on  the  consumer.  But  let  us  see  the  investments  in  this  trade, 
and  whether  it  is  worth  preserving. 

"  This  table,"  says  the  Miners'  Journal,  "  was  prepared  with  great 
care  while  Congress  was  deliberating  upon  the  present  Tariff  bill,  and 
9howed  the  state  of  the  trade  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  bill.     At 
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that  time  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  trade  of  Sohnylkill  comity, 
was  estimated  to  be  $17,526,000— it  now  reaches  $26,856,000 ;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  more  than  one  half  within  four  years.  It  will  also 
be  observed  by  the  statistics  below,  that  the  consun^ion  of  produce 
and  merchandize  has  also  nearly  doubled  within  the  same  period. 

But  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  tariff  of  1842  on  the  coal 
trade  of  this  county  is  yet  to  be  noticed. 

In  1837,  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  Schuylkill 

county,  was tons      540,000 

In  1842  the  trade  had  increased  to  only 572,000 

lacrease  in  a  period  of  six  years,  only  thirty^wo  thousand  tons. 

In    1845,   the  quantity   sent  to  market   from   this  county 

reached tons  1,132,000 

In  18^, 572,000 

Increase  in  only  three  years, tons    560,000 

It  having  nearly  doubkd  within  a  period  of  three  years,  under  the  prO' 
tective  policy  of  the  country ;  while,  under  the  free  trade,  or  low  duty 
system,  which  existed  from  1838  to  1843,*  a  period  of  six  years,  the 
increase  in  the  trade  wcu  only  thirty'4wo  thousand  tons. 

StatbHcs  of  the  Coed  Trade  of  Schuylkill  County. 

Capital  invested  in  81  miles  of  Incorik>rated  Railroads,..  .$1,000,000 

do.         do.            50  do.    of  Individual             do 150,000 

do.         do.            50  do.    under  ground           do 60,000 

1500  Railroad  Cars, 150,000 

2400  Drift  Cars, 96,000 

34  Collieries  below  water    level,  with  Steam  Engines, 

Pumps,  &c 850,000 

100  Collieries  above  water  level, 500,00p 

Landings, 200,000 

Boats  and  Boat  Horses, . .  % 500,000 

Working  Capital, -. 300,000 

SchuylkUl  Canal, 5,000,000 

Reading  Railroad,  Cars,  Engines,  &c., «. 10,250,000 

Towns  in  the  Coal  Region, 3,000,000 

Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad, 800,000 

80,000  Acres  of  Coal  Land  at  $50  per  acre, 4,000,000 

$26,856,000 
Estimated  investment  for  same  items  in  1842, 17,526,000 


Mta 


Increase  in  four  years  with  protection, 1 . .  $9,330,000 

*  Althoogb  the  present  Tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  took  effect  on  the  first  of  Jalj, 
1842,  it  did  not  create  an  increased  demand  for  coal  nntil  1843 ;  though  its  effect  on 
the  trade  was  instantaneous,  in  the  confidence  it  imparted  to  fntore  operations. 
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Tom  of  GobI  Bent  to  market  in  1845, 1,131,734 
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The  qaaatity  of  oil  iacluded  in  groceries  is  a  pretty  considerable 
item.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  region  last  year 
was  worth  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Can  any  mind  contemplate  the  results  of  this  vast  industry — the  labor 
employed— the  capital  expended — the  railroads  and  canals  which,  it  sus- 
tains— ^the  water  powers  and  privileges  which  it  has  improved — the  steam 
engines  which  it  has  put  into  motion — the  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  cdlie- 
ries,  and  woollen  establishments,  which  it  has  built  up-— the  towns  and 
villages  which  it  has  created — and  be  disposed  to  annihilate  these  great 
branches  of  national  industry  ?  If  so,  what  will  the  laborers  of  the 
country  say,  for  both  iron  and  coal  are  the  embodiment  of  labor  t  both 
are  ai  little  value,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  in  the  ground,  but  so 
necessary  to  the  wants  of  civilized  life  as  to  have  made  England  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  all  that  world  her  debtors.  They  call  more 
largely,  and  are  more  dependent,  upon  the  other  branches  of  industry  fov 
their  support,  than  any  other  class  of  industrial  pursuits.  They  have 
also  arisen  and  flourished  most  where  nature  seemed  to  have  doomed 
the  country  to  everlasting  ster^ity,  and  this  fact  brought  horn  the  good 
and  great  Wilber force,  in  defending  the  iron  interest  in  Parliament  in 
1797,  the  remark,—"  That  he  had  never  felt  a  more  sensible  pleasure 
in  his  life  than  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  he  had  returned  to  a 
spot  once  rugged  and  barren,  but  then  covered  by  the  fruits  of  human, 
industry,  and  gladdened  by  the  face  of  man,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  this  manufacture.*'  Coal  effects  much,  but  nothing  in 
comparison  with  iron.  It  is  this  manufacture  that  makes  the  wilder- 
ness ^blossom  like  the  rose,  and  covers  the  barren  hills  not  only  with 
flowers,  but  also  with  flourishing  villages.  To  illustrate  this,  we  shall 
take  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Field,  upon  which  there  has  been  expended  in 
railways,  canals,  iS&c.,  (all  necessary  for  the  iron  business,)  upwards  of 
$26,000,000,  to  bring  to  market  1,300,000  tons  of  coal,  which  is  worth 
at  Pottsville  $2  per  ton,  or  $2,600,000.  The  labor  to  mine  and  de- 
liver this  coal  does  not  exceed  5,000  men.  Now  the  single  iron  estab- 
lishment of  a  private  individual  in  England,  Mr.  Crawshay,  employs^ 
6,000  men,  and  manufactures  upwards  of  1,500  tons  of  bar  and  railway 
iron  per  week ;  estimating  this  iron  at  the  present  prices  of  J^IO  or 
$50  (in  England)  per  ton,  we  have  a  production  or  export  trade  of 
13,750,000— exceeding  that  of  the  entire  coal  trade  by  one  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  1,000  more  in  labor- 
ers; and  this  establishment  would  eat  up,  annually,  375,000  tons. of 
coal,  262,500  tons  of  ore,  and  75,000  tons  of  limestone,  and  the  English 
coal  field  is  dotted  over  with  such  establishments ;  and  all  this  |K>pulap 
tion  of  laborers  are  consuiners;  and  what  must  be  the  effect  of  these 
two  trades  upon  agriculture,  that  matn  spring  of  national  prosperity ! 
Is  it  not  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument, — "  That  if  the  American  far- 
mer give  a  product  upon  which  he  has  employed  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  and  capital  to  an  American  manufacturer  in  exchange  for  an 
American  product,  which  has  employed  another  equal  amount  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  capital,  the  operation  puts  in  motion  twice  as  much  Ame- 
riean  labor  and  capital  as  if  he  gave  the  same  product  to  a  foreign  man- 
ufacturer, in  exchange  for  a  foreign  product,  which  has  employed  an 
equal  amount  of  foreign  labor  and  capital  V*    This  being  admitted,  and 
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being  equally  true,  that  labor  is  the  wealth  of  a  state  and  the  source  of 
all  prosperity,  and  that  the  laborers  of  manufactures  must  be  entirely 
consumers  and  not  producers^  is  not  the  agriculturist  directly  benefited 
by  this  increase  of  the  labor  of  the  country,  and  just  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  for  it  must  the  wages  of  labor  be  advanced,  and  the  price 
of  agricultural  products  be  enhanced  in  value  ?  Depress  that  labor  and 
your  consumption  ceases,  and  it  then  matters  not  at  what  price  you  can 
buy.  The  great  secret  of  prosperity  is,  that  all  classes  of  labor  should 
be  employed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  securing  to  ourselves  our 
Home  Market — this  being  protected  from  all  ruinous  foreign  competi- 
tion, **  every  citizen  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  select  that  pursuit  which 
he  believed  would  most  contribute  to  his  happiness,  and  every  branch 
of  industry  would  naturally  spring  up  upon  the  soil  best  adapted  to  it ;" 
and,  as  we  have  a  world  within  ourselves,  and  that  very  diversity  of 
wants  and  productions  which  were  intended  by  the  God  of  nature  to 
unite  and  bind  us  together,  can  we  have  any  apprehensions  that  all  the 
three  great  sources  of  national  industry  would  not  prosper — agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures  ?  With  regard  to  commerce  we  have  only 
to  look  to  our  coasting  trade,  and  compare  it  with  the  foreign.  It  is 
such  a  trade  as  no  nation  ever  before  enjoyed — the  voyage  of  one  of  our 
rivers  being  almost  equal  to  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  us  all  this  in  his  famous  Texas 
letter, — **  That  the  foreign  consumption  of  our  products  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  home  market — that  the 
aggregate  production  of  the  United  States  by  the  census  of  1840  is,  in 
round  numbers,  $1,000,000,000.  Our  exports  of  domestic  products, 
by  the  Treasury  Report  of  1840,  amount  to  103,533,896,  deducting 
which  from  our  whole  product  by  the  census  of  1840,  $959,600,845, 
would  leave  $856,066,949  of  our  products  consumed  in  that  year,  by 
our  population  of  17  millions,  and  the  consumption  of  our  domestic  pro- 
ducts by  the  population  of  foreign  nations  only  amounts  to  $103,533,896 ;" 
and  of  this,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole  consisted  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice.  But  in  his  recent  Report,  this  far^eacking  statesman  has  repudi- 
ated this  doctrine,  and  now  says,  that  our  agriculture  must  seek  a  for- 
eign demand,  and  that  our  Home  market  is  totally  inadequate  for  the 
supply  of  even  two  states ;  and  where  is  this  market  to  be  found  ?  In 
England  ?-^hj  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  But  is  it  not  manifest  to 
the  plainest  intellect,  that  the  same  countries  that  now  supply  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  would  continue  to  do  the  same,  under  a  less 
restricted  system  ?  The  State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  took  last  year 
one  million  of  barrels  of  flour  more  than  the  whole  export  trade  of  that 
article  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries.  But  it  must  be  re- 
collected  that  the  Secretary  does  not  represent  the  agricultural  interest, 
strictly  speaking,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  it  or  the  labor  of  the 
country.  He  hails  from  the  South.  The  wages  of  labor  are  of  little 
consequence  to  him,  and  hence  he  could  not  even  discover  that  they 
had  advanced  since  1842.  It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  cotton  and 
rice  planters,  that  agriculture  should  be  depressed  to  the  lowest  point, 
for  having  a  foreign  demand  for  all  they  produce,  they  must  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  low  prices  of  agriculture.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  that  the 
North  and  great  West  sb^uld  be  sacrificed  to  those  interests,  particu« 
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larlj  when  they  have  a  demand  under  any  circumstances  for  their  cot- 
ton,  and  enjoy  now  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  tifkok  exports,  whilst  their 
population  is  not  one-half  of  that  of  the  free  states  ? 

If  the  iron  master  and  coal  operator  is  compelled  to  manufacture 
iron  in  competition  with  England,  the  wages  of  labor  must  be  reduced 
accordingly,  '*  for  the  only  Free  Trade  sought  by  England  is  the  free 
introduction  into  all  the  markets  of  her  manufactures,  whereby  her 
operators,  by  their  superiority  in  the  art,  and  low  prices  of  wages,  will 
be  able  to  effect  the  total  destruction  of  all  competition."  If  this  is 
accomplished,  the  manufacturing  industry  of  three  millions  in  this 
country  must  become  producers ;  and  what  effect  will  this  have  upon 
agriculture  ?  It  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  one  year's  effect 
of  the  compromise  bill  upon  the  sugar  interest,  by  which  one  hundred' 
and  fifly-six  sugar  estates  were  turned  into  rice  and  cotton  fields. 

But  as  the  Secretary  addresses  him  so  largely  to  the  poor  man,  and 
feels  so  anxious  'to  attract  him  to  agriculture,  and  promises  him  the 
English  market' {or  the  conversion  of  his  grain  into  gold  untold,  this 
subject  is  worthy  of  some  further  consideration  ;  and  we  are  most  happy 
to  give  him  the  experience  of  a  country  which  has  carried  out  his  views 
to  the  letter,  and  is  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits,  husks  instead  of 
golden  apples ;  it  is  unhappy  Ireland.  England,  (says  Dr.  Kane,  on  the 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  a  work  of  the  highest  authority  and  tal- 
ent,) has  always  said  to  Ireland — **  You  are  an  agricultural  population — 
we  a  manufacturing  people :  your  soil  and  climate  fit  you  for  producing 
com  and  cattle,  whilst  our  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  the  sources  of  our 
machine  power,  make  us  the  work-shop  of  the  world.  The  position  of 
the  two  islands  is  therefore  correlative,  and  naturally  advantageous— 
we  send  you  clothing,  and  you  send  us  food ;  from  our  crowded  facto- 
ries we  give  you  all  the  products  of  complex  manufacture,  and  in  return 
we  take  your  corn  and  cattle,  the  raw  productions  of  the  soil ;"  and 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  reciprocal  trkde  ?  Let  the  same  writer 
answer — **  That  human  labor  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  (Ireland) 
on  lower  terms  than  almost  any  other  in  Europe.  A  population  which  is 
not,  as  in  her  sister  kingdom,  drafted  off  to  manufacturing  employ- 
ments, must,  in  order  to  live,  accept  of  any  terms  of  remuneration 
which  they  can  get,  in  exchange  for  labor.  It  is  thus  that  8d.  and  lOd. 
per  day  is  found  to  be  the  usual  rate  of  wages  at  a  distance  from  the 
large  towns ;  and  that  even  upon  such  terms,  thousands  of  men  remain 
unemployed.  If  money  be  made  in  Ireland,  it  is  withdrawn  from  trade 
and  land  is  bought,  yielding  only  a  small  return — but  with  one  advan- 
tage, of  not  requiring  intense  exertion  or  intelligence,  and  free  from 
risk ;  but  not  so  in  England,  which,  by  her  other  industrial  pursuits, 
has  produced  the  difference  between  the  countries,  and  left  many  of 
our  fields  in  barrenness,  our  mines  unsought,  and  our  power  of  motion 
unapplied.  So  far  from  there  being  aught  antagonistic  between  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture,  the  former  can  only  be  carried  on  with  its  best 
effect  where  the  industrial  arts  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
farmer  requires  for  his  clothing  the  produce  of  various  manufactures, 
and  for  his  protection  a  house  made  comfortable  by  the  labors  of  various 
artizans ;  his  plough,  his  machines  for  winnowing  and  thrashing,  have 
be^a  invented  for  him  by  ingenious  machinists.    On  the  other  hand, 
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the  manafacturer  must  be  fed;  the  produce  of  the  farm  finds  Us  greatest 
and  readiest  sale  in  the  neighboring  manufacturing  town.  The  risk  of 
transport  to  a  distance,  of  «ales  to  strangers,  of  charge  of  markets,  axe 
all  avoided,  where  domestic  industry  provides  for  the  farmer  purchasers 
in  his  own  country.  No  population,  that  is  exclusively  devoted  to  ona 
or  the  other  mode  of  existence,  can  have  a  healthy  organization,  or  be 
considered  as  in  a  natural  state." 

Can  more  positive  authority  and  experience  be  produced  upon  any 
subject  than  this,  for  Ireland  is  a  country  peculiarly  adapted  to  agricul* 
ture,  from  Us  extraordinary  fertility  of  soil?  The  population  of  that 
country,  by  the  census  returns  of  1841,  was — 

6,406,746  employed  in  agriculture, . .  66  per  cent. 
1,953,688  in  trade  and  manufactures,  24        '' 
813,535  otherwise, 9        " 

Showing  that  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population  are  supported,  and  how  awful  their  condition  I 
No — if  the  Secretary  sought  the  prosperity  of  the  West,  he  would 
earnestly  entreat  them  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  manufacturer 
amongst  them,  and  induce  the  foreign  artizans,  laborers,  pinners,  and 
tradesmen,  to  emigrate,  as  they  are  daily  doing,  to  our  country,  and 
settle  in  our  rich  prairies ;  not  to  extend  agriculture  and  become  pro- 
ducers, but  to  erect  furnax:es  and  factories  whose  operatives  would  eat 
and  consume  the  produce  that  is  now  raised;  for  the  population  einr 
ployed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  planting,  is  sufficiently  large  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  lover  of  those  interests ;  being,  according  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary's  notions,  **  our  entire  population  of  twenty  millions 
of  people — ^save  400,000/'  If  this  were  true,  it  is  time  to  be  aroused 
from  our  lethargy,  and  foster  and  encourage  a  branch  of  business  that 
ivill  secure  us  consumption.  For  it  is  only,  as  we  have  said,  when  the 
different  industrial  classes  of  a  nation  purchase  from  each  other,  that 
there  can  be  prosperity.  When  either  deserts  the  home  market,  and 
pa^  recourse  to  a  foreign  one,  it  immediately  depresses  the  labor ;  and 
does  not  every  farmer  see  this  in  his  daily  experience,  that  in  purchasing 
foreign  manufactures,  he  is  consuming  English  grain  ?  that  the  money 
which  he  pays  for  their  cloth,  iron,  and  hardware,  they  pay  again  to  the 
English  or  foreign  farmer  7  During  the  years  1844  ^^^  '45,  the  im- 
portation of  iron  and  steel  and  hardware  each  year  has  exceeded  eight 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  consequently  three-fourths  of  this 
enormous  sum  was  paid  for  English  grain  converted  into  those  articles. 

But  when  this  same  farmer  sees  a  furnace  and  rolliuff-mill  erected  in 
his  neighborhood,  what  is  the  result?  Do  not  the  laborers  of  that 
establishmeift  want  his  wheat,  his  rye,  his  corn,  his  beef,  his  pork,  his 
fnilk,  his  butter,  his  eggs,  his  vegetables,  his  wood,  his  ore,  his  lime-^ 
^tone  ?  and  do  they  not  give  him,  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior*  « 
better  market  than  the  Atlantic  border,  and  thus  save  to  him  the  heavjr 
charge  of  transportation  to  the  sea-board '? 

fiut  it  is  said  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
profits  of  manufacturers  are  too  great — much  more  so  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  branches  of  national  industry.  If  so,  why  is  it  that  agri- 
culture and  planting  have  attracted  so  largely  of  our  population  t  and 
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that  our  emigration  still  continues  rolling  <mi  towards  the  western  ocean, 
and  settling  our  prairies?  We  think  that  it  will  be  found  that  few 
fortunes  have  been  realised  in  manufactures,  and  that  the  revulsions  of 
trade  have  brought  down  their  gains  to  that  of  the  farmer  and  planter ; 
and  we  now  assert,  afler  a  long  and  practical  experience  in  the  iron 
trade,  that  if  a  true  account  could  be  obtained  from  all  the  establish^ 
ments  of  this  state,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  their  profits  would  not 
have  paid  six  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  after  deducting  the 
depreciation  of  the  estate.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  has  arisen 
principally  from  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  the  legislation  of 
the  country  —  one  year  enacting  laws  to  encourage  the  iron  manufac* 
turer  to  embark  in  the  business,  and  in  the  next,  by  adverse  legislation, 
destroying  the  value  of  that  investment;  and  this  in  relation  to  an 
article,  the  manifold  uses  of  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the 
human  mind,  and  which  contributes  more  than  all  the  other  metals  put 
together  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  human  family,  and  for 
this  reason  the  God  of  nature  has  given  it  in  such  abundance,  an4 
made  it  available  at  so  small  an  expense.  Every  day  is  extending  itv 
use,  in  building  boats,  houses,  roads,  bridges,  and  collieries,  and  calling 
for  the  highest  efforts  of  human  skill,  and  the  employment  of  the 
largest  amount  of  labor.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  recent 
estimate  of  the  various  processes  it  passes  through,  and  the  value  it 
acquires  from  labor  and  mechanical  skill.  ''  The  quantity  of  cast  iron 
worth  £\  sterling,  becomes  worth  the  following  sums : 

When  converted  into  ordinary  machinery, ^4.00 

Large  ornamental  work, 45.00 

Buckles — Berlin  work,  ^. 660.00 

Neck  chains, J 1386.00 

Shirt  buttons, 6896.00 

The  quantity  of  bar  iron  worth  £\  sterling  becomes,  when  formed 
into 

Horse  shoes  work, ,£2.10 

Knives,  (table,) 36.00 

Needles, 71.00 

Penknife  blades, , 657.00 

Polished  buttons  and  buckles,  - . , 897.00 

Balance  springs  of  watches, 50,000.00 

And  yet  it  is  thi^  business  which  we  are  obliged  to  defend  at  every 
step,  against  the  wild  legislation  of  almost  every  Congress;  and  that| 
too,  when  our  progress  has  surpassed  that  of  any  other  country  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe.  We  are  now  second  upon  the  list  of  nations  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  are,  from  the  best  estimates  we  can  make, 
manufacturing  about  800,000  tcms  of  iron  in  the  United  States — -being 
alongside  of  the  ''  Industrial  Sovereign  of  the  Earth" — England;  with 
her  we  never  can  compete  (so  long  as  her  institutions  deny  to  the  la- 
borer a  participation  in  the  common  comforts  of  life)  without  duties ^  for 
centuries  to  come.  She  has  perfected  every  branch  of  manufacture,  and 
possesses  all  the  requisite  skill ;  her  machinery  is  all  in  operation,  and 
oer  capital  unlimited,  at  the  lowest  rates.  She  is  a  sea-girt  island,  and 
exports  her  pvoducts^  with  the  winds  of  Heaven,  to  every  quarter  of  the 
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globe.  We  surpass  her  only  in  the  energies  of  our  people,  who  aspire 
to  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  great  in  all  the  pursuits  of  active  life. 
Our  natural  associations  and  education  inspire  such  feelings :  our  noble 
rivers  and  lakes-— our  vast  forests— our  lofly  chains  of  mountains — all 
tell  us  that  we  have  a  great  work  as  a  nation  to  accomplish,  in  develop- 
ing them  and  unfolding  their  treasures ;  and  we  feel  equal  to  the  task,  if 
every  thing  that  is  noble  and  great  in  our  nature  is  not  broken  down  by 
a  competition  with  the  degraded  labor  of  foreign  countries. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  regrets  deeply  that  their  limited  time 
would  not  permit  them  to  give  to  the  subjects  referred  to  them  that  con- 
sideration which  they  so  eminently  deserved,  nor  to  present  such  pre- 
cise and  statistical  information  as  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these 
great  branches  of  domestic  industry  demanded ;  but  from  the  defective 
nature  of  their  estimates,  they  are  not  sorry  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
occasion  to  earnestly  press  upon  this  Institution  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing their  organization,  and  using  every  effort  to  ascertain  correctly  the 
statistics  in  relation  to  these  sources  of  our  national  industry.  The  gov- 
ernment, it  is  manifest,  will  do  nothing  towards  organizing  a  bureau  to 
collect  facts  and  that  description  of  information  upon  which  sound  legis- 
lation can  only  be  based.  It  must  therefore  be  procured  by  the  untiring 
industry  of  a  few  individuals,  inspiring  each  other  with  the  proper  zed 
and  persevering  in  their  laudable  efforts.  We  fear  that  the  make  of  iron 
has  been  over-estimated  by  relying  upon  official  documents ;  but,  if  so, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Institution  to  have  it  corrected  by  the  earliest  day, 
and  to  furnish  information  from  which  correct  conclusions  may  be  drawn ; 
all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  CHAMBERS, ) 

G.  N.  ECKERT,  }  Commitiu. 

SAMUEL  J.  REEVES,    ) 


GRBAT   NATIONAL   FAIR. 


We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  performing  the  promise  made  in  our 
last  number,  of  presenting  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Washington  Fair, 
furnished  us  by  the  managers ;  and  that  our  readers  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  viewing,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  kind  and  quality  of  arti- 
cles furnished  by  each  state,  we  annex  a  list  of  them  arranged  in  states ; 
the  classification  of  the  catalogue  referring  only  to  the  nature  and  kind 
of  the  several  articles,  and  not,  therefore,  showing  at  one  view,  how  far 
the  several  states  were  represented. 

The  object  we  have  in  making  this  classification  is  to  show,  at  one 
view,  not  only  the  number  of  states  that  are  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  were  represented  at  the  fair,  but  further  to  make  manifest  the  ad- 
vances made  and  making  in  industry  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

While  stating  this,  we  wish  also  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  fact, 
that  this  fair  was  got  up  very  suddenly,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  so 
generally  understood  to  be  one  at  which  a  very  numerous  and  large  col- 
lection was  desirable.  Hence,  several  states  were  not  so  fully 
represented  as  they  could  readily  have  been,  had  the  fair  been  generally 
and  properly  appreciated.    We  can  speak  with  certainty  of  the  states  of 
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New-York  and  Conne<Sticut  in  this  particular.  The  facts,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  are  these  :  that  a  room  in  the  capitol  had  heen  taken  pos- 
session of  by  some  one  or  more  British  manufacturers,  and  samples  ex- 
hibited to  endeavor  to  show  the  superior  cheapness  and  finish  of  British 
goods,  and  to  influence  members  of  Congress  against  protection  to  our 
skill  and  industry.  We  know  not  by  whose  permission  or  authority  this 
room  was  so  occupied,  but  certainly  it  speaks  but  little  for  their  patri- 
otism, be  they  whom  they  may.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  any  country,  and  we  venture  the  assertion,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  permitted  in  any  part  of  Europe — but  it  was  per- 
mitted at  Washington ;  and  we  are  assured  that  this,  it  was,  which  ex- 
cited the  real  friends  of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  to  wish  to  see 
some  samples  of  the  great  bulk  of  American  manufactures  which,  to  an 
almost  incalculable  amount,  are  circulating  throughout  the  Union,  sus- 
taining not  only  the  one  million  or  more  persons  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  their  fabrication,  but  giving  life,  animation  and  vigor  to  an 
immense  internal  trade,  more  than  double  in  amount  than  all  the  foreign 
trade  to  every  country  on  the  globe,  which  our  large  commercial  ma- 
rine sustains,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  and  which  will  be  much 
diminished  if  our  home  industry  shall  be  prostrated. 

It  was  to  show  to  members  of  Congress  and  others,  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts— not  of  British  labor,  sustained  by  British  agriculture,  but  of  the 
labor  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  wrested  fi'om  Great  Britain  Ame- 
rican independence,  and  who  are  determined  to  maintain  it.  Not  a 
mere  political  independence,  but  a  solid  substantial  independence, 
founded  upon  a  supply  of  our  own  wants ;  and  nobly  did  they  accom- 
plish what  they  were  so  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform.  From  the 
shortness  of  the  notice,'  and  a  belief  that  the  fair  would  not  be  a  general 
one,  Connecticut  and  New-York,  as  we  have  stated,  were  not  repre- 
sented as  they  will  be  on  any  other  similar  occasion  which  may  hereaf> 
ter  occur ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  nobly  represented.  The  two  former 
states  in  particular,  did  themselves  great  honor.  Not  only  were  their 
goods  of  the  more  substantial  kind,  but  in  their  manufacture  and  finish 
they  more  than  equalled  their  eastern  sister  states,  and  the  prices  were 
quite  as  moderate.  It  was  the  common  remark  that  the  southern  goods 
were  got  up  in  fine  style,  for  all  the  other  states  south  of  the  District 
were  equally  praiseworthy,  though  but  few  of  the  factories  were  repre- 
sented. 

Taken  altogether,  the  fair  afforded  a  magnificent  display,  and  gave 
abundant  evidence  that  all  the  promises  of  the  friends  of  the  system  • 
heretofore  made  have  been  fulfilled,  of  furnishing  all  articles  at  mode- 
rate prices  and  in  great  abundance. 

We  were  glad  to  know  that  the  enemies  of  American  skill  and  labor 
abandoned  their  old  ground  of  "  the  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,''  and  that  their  cry  now  .is,  that  goods  are  made  here  so  well  and 
so  cheap  that  they  need  no  protection.  This  is  giving  up  the  whole 
controversy ;  for  if  they  believe  this  to  be  true,  then  arguments  multiply 
why  the  tariff  should  remain  as  it  is.  For  if  it  be  true,  all  their  legisla- 
tion will  be  only  to  strike  a  dead  letter  firom  the  statute  book,  and  then 
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how  can  they  rabe  as  much  revenue  as  is  now  raised,  by  lowering  the 
rates  of  duty. 

We  however  believe,  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  our  manufactures  s^ill 
do  require  protection  **  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency ;" 
and  well  assured  are  we  that  it  will  prove  a  deep  national  injury,  mat^ 
rially  to  chanffe  the  present  tariff,  and  utter  ruin  to  any  party  that  shall 
perpetrate  such  a  deed. 

But  we  are  occupying  too  much  space,  and  must  proceed  with  the 
catalogue  of  the  fair. 

CATALOGUE   IN  STATES. 

Maine. — Tickings,  jeans,  brown  cottons,  anvils,  vices,  and  scythes. 

NeuhHetmpMre, — Sheetings  and  shirtings,  brown  and  bleached  drillings, 
jeans,  negro-doth,  flannels,  baizes,  cassimeres,  rope  from  American  hemp, 
together  with  a  machine  for  cutting  sausage  meat,  machine  for  splitting  leather, 
musical  instruments,  and  an  artificial  leg. 

Vermont. — Broadcloths  and  flannels. 

Massachusetts, — Brown  and  bleached  cotton  sheetings,  shirtings,  printSi 
printing  cloths,  drillings,  &c. ;  cotton  bagging,  cotton  sail  duck,  white  and  red 
flannels,  checks,  cloths  and  cassimeres,  shawls,  carpeting  and  hearth  rugs, 
alpacas,  mouseline  de  laines ;  and,  in  fine,  every  species  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods.  Harpoons,  lancets,  spades,  files,  scythes,  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
hardware.  Silks,  sewing  silks,  Jcc.  Qlass  ware,  boots  and  shoes,  with  leather, 
and  almost  every  species  of  manufacture  from  it.  Paper  and  stationary  of 
every  kind.  Pianos,  upholstery,  gold  and  silver  ware,  groceries,  perfumery, 
straw  goods,  soap,  swords,*  cutlery,  cannon,  6cc.  Agricultural  implements, 
mathematical  instruments,  models  in  bridges  and  architecture,  machines  of 
many  descriptions,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles,  minerals,  &c. 

lUuxU  Island.^Cotton  sheetings  and  shutings,  brown  and  bleached,  cambrics, 
prints,  chintses,  nankeens,  mouseline  de  laines,  and  a  variety  of  other  dry 
goods.  Steel  ware,  railroad  iron,  leather,  oil,  with  sundry  miscellaneous 
articles. 

ConnecticuL — Brown  sheetings  and  diapers,  broadcloths,  cassimeres,  flannels, 
satiuetts,  beaver-cloths,  carpetings  and  hearth  rugs,  table  cutlery,  hardware, 
harness  trimmings,  files,  cast  iron  pumps,  ivory  combs,  dec,  glass  ware,  sta- 
tionary, clocks,  and  sundry  miscellaneous  articles. 

New-  York. — Cotton  shirtings,  printing  cloths,  prints,  broadcloths,  cassimeres, 
silks  and  woollens,  spools  and  tape,  corded  skirts,  cutlery  and  other  hardware, 
•hears  for  cutting  nails,  cut  nails,  wrought  iron  of  many  descriptions,  screws, 
fvire  cloth,  stoves,  brass  and  copper  wire  cloth,  iron  in  bars,  India  rubber  goods, 
American  silk  goods,  straw  goods,  splendid  glass  ware  from  Brooklyn,  chande- 
liers, leather,  chemicals  of  various  kinds,  looking  glass,  hats  and  caps,  agricul- 
tural implements  in  great  variety,  tanning  machine,  fi Iterers,  pins,  stationary, 
perfumery,  pianos  and  guitars,  telescopes,  lithographic  prints,  chronometers, 
*  a  large  copper  sailing  boat,  specimens  oi  lard  oil,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles. 

^ew- Jersey. — ^Brown  cotton  sheeting,  prints,  sail- duck,  counterpanes,  quilts, 
shawls,  table  covers,  suspenders,  silks,  patent  spring  locks,  padlocks,  scissors 
and  shears,  stair  rods,  lamps,  sail-duck  of  cotton  and  hemp,  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  oil-cloth,  lamps,  carriages,  hats,  bricks,  dec.,  dec. 

Pennsylvania. — Cotton  warps,  prints,  chintzes,  ginghams,  dimities,  tickings, 
bagging,   pantaloon  drillings,  coverlets,   braids,  cotton  and  woollen  goods  in 

treat  variety,  checks,  broadcloth,  blanketing,  carpeting,  cassimeres,  shawls, 
osiery  (woollen  and  cotton,)  jeans,    kerseys,  satinetts,  .specimens  of  sheep^s 
wool,  cut  nails,  spades  and  shovels,  wire,   axes  and  hatchets,  tacks,  locks. 
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coiTee  mills,  scales,  solid  bar  Tices,  mill  and  cross-ctit  saws,  steel,  tin  ware, 
saddlery  tools,  bellows,  files,  American  sheet  iron,  turnings  in  metal,  Amer- 
ican tinned  iron,  stoves,  carriage  springs,  boiler  and  bar  iron,  hollow-ware  and 
castings  of  every  kind ;  butt  hinges,  specimen  pig  iron,  shoes,  boots,  leather, 
lasts,  fire  hose  rivetted,  India  rubber  shoes,  morocco  and  kid  leather,  coach 
harness,  saddlery,  slates,  books  and  stationary,  types  and  dies,  upholstery, 
cabinet  ware,  paper  hangings,  oil-cloths,  silver  ware,  gold  watch  and  case, 
red  and  white  lead,  and  a  variety  of  chemicals ;  perfumery,  moccaroni  and 
vermicelli,  hats,  caps  and  military  chapeauz,  umbrellas,  canes  and  parasols, 
with  a  great  variety  of  military  equipments,  agricultural  implements,  machines 
and  m<^ls  of  various  kinds,  bellows,  surgical  instruments,  piano-fortes,  flutes 
and  clarionets,  paintings,  daguerreotype  portraits,  galvanic  battery,  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles. 

Ddaware, — Tickings,  cloths,  front  door  and  mortice  locks. 

Maryland. — Cotton  sheetings,  shirtings,  drillings,  prints,  chintzes,  osna- 
bnrgs,  bagging,  sail-duck,  cotton  yam,  roller  cloth,  shawls,  mouseline  do 
laines,  cloths,  cassimeres,  blanketing,  carpeting,  6cc. ;  copper  (sheet  and  bolt,) 
copper  nails,  cutlery,  nail  and  bar  iron,  bells,  wire  selves,  saws,  knives  and 
forks,  boilers,  cooking  ranges  and  cooking  stoves  with  hot  air  furnace,  registers 
for  furnaces,  silver  plating,  baths,  wire  work,  military  gloves,  shirts,  combs, 
sewing  silk,  glass  ware,  domestic  crockery,  stone  ware,  candlesticks,  leather, 
hose  and  hose  pipes,  shoes,  trunks,  saddles  and  harness,  wagons,  books  bound 
as  specimens,  corn  stalk  wrapping  paper,  refrigerators,  paper  hangings,  silver 
ware,  fancy  soap  and  perfumery,  glue,  candles,  chemicals,  blacking,  white 
lead,  hats,  umbrellas,  parasols  and  canes ;  shot  of  all  sizes,  pivot  guns,  agri* 
cultural  tools  and  implements.  Chase's  card  spinner  for  covering  cotton  yam 
with  a  coating  of  wool,  weavers*  shuttles,  filtering  apparatus,  spinning  frame 
and  power  loom,  dental,  surgical,  and  musical  instraments ;  pianos,  engraving 
on  cornelian  stone,  specimens  of  turning,  yam  hose,  ship's  pumps,  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles. 

Virginia. — Cotton  shirtings,  drillings,  osnnburgs,  cotton  jram,  seine  twine, 
flannels,  silk,  kerseys  and  satinetts,  edge  tools,  axes,  chisels,  andirons,f  raw 
iron,  floe  iron,  pig  iron,  glass  ware,  hemp,  paper,  tobacco,  salt,  guns,  rifles, 
patent  pk>ugh,  threshing  and  cutting  machin^  tobacco  press,  bituminous  eoftl, 
iron  ore,  with  a  number  of  small  articles. 

North  Carolina. — ^Brown  cotton  sheeting  and  a  rifle. 

South  Carolina. — Very  superb  specimens  of  cotton  sail-duck. 

Georgia. — Cotton  twist  and  nankeens,  bar  and  pig  iron. 

Kentucky. — Sewing  silk  and  handkerdiiefs,  water-rotted  hemp  and  mustard. 

Ohio. — Brown  cottons,  hemp,  tarred  rope,  bell  line  and  sash  cord,  various 
instruments,  magnetic  water  gauge,  wine,  etc. 

Arkansas. — Cotton  checks. 

Indiana. — Windmill,  with  presses. 

Hknois. — ^Waterproof  cement. 

District  of  Columbia.^^Hearth  rug,  urn  and  tea  kettle,  hardware,  sand  stones, 
furnace,  iron  bath,  patent  pump,  cooking  stoves,  soda  fountain,  raised  silk, 
stone  ware,  boots  and  slippers,  leather,  carriages,  carpet  bags,  lady's  hunting 
saddle,  statwnary,  books,  specimens  of  binding,  gold  and  silver  ware,  glue, 
tobacco,  hats,  caps  and  chapeaux.  ball  press  and  trimmer,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, plough,  washioff  machine,  and  chum,  steam  engine,  daguerreotype 
pictures.  Hart's  bust  of  Henry  Clay,  guitars,  paintings,  marble  cupid,  mag- 
netic machine,  miniature  machine,  embroideiy,  diy  pressed  bricks,  with  a 
▼arie^  of  beautiful  misoeUaiieous  articles. 
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No.  3.  Sugar  River  Manafactaring  Co.  at 
ClaremouQt,  N.  H.,  by  Parker,  Wilder  and 
Parker,  agents,  Boston-— 4  pieces  unbleach- 
ed slurtings,  6|  cents  per  yard ;  6  pieces 
Claremoaat  sheetings,  12-4  wide,  34  cents 
per  yard. 

No.  4.  Weare  Manufacturing  Co.  Weare, 
Mass.,  Parker,  Wilder  and  Parker,  agents, 
Boston,  Mass.*— 4  pieces  brown  drillings, 
7^  cents  per  yard. 

No.  5.  Sugar  River  Manufacturing  Co. 
Glaremount,  N.  H.,  Parker,  Wilder  and 
Parker,  agents,  Boston,  Mass.— 4  pieces  of 
brown  sheetings,  36  inches  wide,  9  cents 
par  yard. 

No.  7.  Sunapee  Faotoir,  Claremoaut,  N. 
H.,  Parker,  Wilder  and  Parker,  agents, 
Boston,  Masa.— 4  pieces  brown  jeans,  30 
inches,  8  cents  per  yard ;  4  pieces  brown 
shirdng,  28  inches,  6^  cents  per  yard. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  New  Ipswich  Factory, 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Parker,  Wilder  and 
Parker,  agents,  Boston,  Mass. — 4  pieces  of 
American  drilling,  27  inches,  7  cents  per 
yard. 

No.  10.  Sugar  River  Manufacturing  Co. 
Claremount,  N.  H.^Parker,  Wilder  and 
Parker,  agents,  Boston,  Mass. — 4  pieces 
nubleached  sheeting,  46^  inches,  13|  cents 
per  yard. 

No.  16.  Union  Factory,  Petersboro*,  N. 
H.,  Parker,  Wilder  and  Parker,  agents, 
Boston,  Mass.— 4  pieces  bleached  cottons, 
31  inches,  10^  cents  per  yard. 

No.  17.  Orcutt  and  Warner,  A.sh6e1d, 
Mass. — specimens  linen  and  cotton  shirt 
collars. 

No.  21.  Ida  Mills,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  W. 
D.  Walcott,  agent — 8  pieces  of  striped 
shirdngs,  17  cents  per  yard. 

New- York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y.,  by 
same  agent — 3  pieces  of  cotton  cassimeres, 
3 1  cents  per  yard ;  6  patterns  corded  skirts, 
65  cents  per  yard ;  3  pieces  of  linen  folded 
shirtings,  16  cents  per  yard ;  2  pieces  of 
extra  hue  shirtings,  16  cents  per  yard;  4 
pieces  of  superfine  shirtings,  16  cents  per 
yard ;  4  pieces  of  fine  shirtings,  13|l  cents 
per  yard;  2  pieces  of  twilled  shirtings,  16 
cents  per  yard ;  8  pieces  striped  shirtings, 
17  cents  per  yard. 

No.  22.  Passaic  Mills,  Patterson,  N;  J., 
by  John  Colt,  agent— 9  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  cotton  duck,  5  yards  each. 

No.  23.  L.  J.  G.  Grisnell,  agent,  New- 
York,  for  J.  S.  Gladding,  Plainfield,  Ct.— 
5  pieces  brown  sheetings. 

No.  25.  John  Colt,  ratterson,  N.  J.,  J. 
G.  Dudley  &  Oo.  agents,  New-York — 5 
pieces  brown  sheetings,  8i|  cents  per  yard. 

No.  31.  Ettriok  Manufacturing  Co.  Pe- 
ersburg,  Ya.,  by  R.  0.  Egerton,  agent. 


Petersburg,  Va.— 5  bales  brown  sfairtiDgB, 
sheetings  and  osnaburgs,  5^,  Gj^,  7^,  7| 
cents  per  yard. 

No.  32.  Matoruca  Manufacturing  Co. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  Vamnm  and  Kgerton, 
agents,  Petersburg,  Va.— -2  bales  family 
and  Petersburg  shirtings,  5}  and  5|  cenu 
per  yard. 

No.  33.  Battersea  Mannfactoring  Co. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  J.  B.  Vamum,  agent,  Pe- 
tersburg, Va. — 2  bales  brown  sheetings  and 
shirtings,  9  and  7^  cents  per  yard ;  1  bale 
drillings  7|  cents  per  yard ;  1  bale  osna- 
burgs,  8  cents  per  yard. 

No.  35.  W.  &  G.  Pope  &  Co.  Fairha- 
ven,  Mass. — specimen  oi  cotton  baggings, 
18  and  19  cents  per  yard. 

No.  38.  Lonsdale  Manufacturing  Co. 
Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  by  W.  Ke|ley,  agent<— 3 
pieces  white  cotton,  16,  20  and  25  cents 
per  yard ;  1  piece  white  cotton  cambric, 
20  cents  per  yard ;  1  piece  yellow  nan- 
keens. 

No.  44.  Montgomery  Manufiacturing  Co. 
Triadelphia,  Pa.,  Thomas  C.  Miller,  agent, 
Baltimore,  Md. — 3  pieces  sheetings,  speci- 
mens. 

No.  62.  Union  Cotton  Factory,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  by  J.  K.  Moorebead  &  Co., 
agents,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — 3  specimens  cotton 
warp. 

No.  69.  Read  and  Chadwick,  Bruns- 
wick Manufacturing  Co.  Saml.  K.  George, 
agent,  Baltimore — 3  bales  ( I  sheeting,  2 
drilb,)  2  bales'  only  received. 

No.  74.  Lowell  Co.  Lowell,  Mass.,  A.  & 
A.  Lawrence  &  Co.  Boston,  Mass.-^  bales 
osnaburgs. 

No.  75.  Tremont  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass., 
A.  &  A.  Lawrence,  Boston,  Mass. — 2  bales 
brown  shirtings,  and  2  bales  brown  sheet- 
inffs,  40  nieces. 

No.  76.  Boott  Cotton  Mills,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Co. — 3  bales: 

I  brown  drill,  1  fine  shirting,  1  fine  print- 
ing cloths,  90  pieces. 

No.  77.  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Lo- 
well, Mass.,  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.— 3  bales :  1  brown  sheeting,  1 
brown  shirting,  1  browji  drill. 

No.  78.  York  Mills,  Saco,  Me.,  A.  &  A. 
Lawrence  6c  Co.  Boston,  Masi.— 13  pack- 
ages, various  styles,  pantaloon  stufifs,  ticks, 
jeans,  &c. 

No.  86.  Jackson  Manufacturing  Co.  Na- 
shua, N.  H.V  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. — ^2  bales  brown  cotton. 

No.  87.  Lawrence  Mills,  LoweU,  Mass., 
A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.  Boston,  Mass.— 

II  packages,  various  styles,  brown  and 
bleached  cottons. 

No.  88.  Lowell  Manniactnring  Co*  Lo- 
well, Mass.,  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.  Boa- 
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ton,  Maaa. — 1  caae  cambrics  md  Comber- 
Umd  fancies;  1  caae  striped  cottons. 

No.  89.  Laconia  Manufacturing  Co.  Bid- 
defordy  Me.,  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.  Boa- 
ton,  Mass. — 1  bale  fine  brown  jeana. 

No.  90.  Jamea  Bider,  jr.  Pawtucket,  B. 
I. — 1  case  white  sewing  cotton ;  1  caae  aa> 
aorted  sewing  cotton. 

No.  92.  Merrimac  Mannfactaring  Co. 
Lowell,  Maaa.,  J.  W.  Paige  &  Co.  agenta, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  capital  $2,000,000—8  cases 
Merrimac  prints,  different  patterns ;  1  bale 
brown  sheetings. 

No.  93.  8ufiolk  Mannfiictaring  Co.  Lo- 
well, Mass.,  J.  W.  Paige  &,  Co.  agents, 
Boston,  Mass. — 1  box  Suffolk  blue  arills ; 

I  bale  Suffolk  brown  drills. 

No.  94.  Appleton  Manufactoring  Co. 
Lowell,  Mass. — 2  bales  Appleton  brown 
sheetings ;  1  bale  Appleton  brown  shirt- 
ings. 

No.  257.  15  cases  cottons,  pnnta.  Yea^ 
inga,  cotton  flannels,  pantaloon  stofib,  &c. 
firom  the  Hamilton  Manubcturing  Co.  at 
Lowell,  Maas. 

No.  257.  From  Stark  Mills,  Manchester, 
N.  H. — ^brown  sheetingB  and  drillings. 

Also,  From  the  Boston  Mano&cturing 
Co.  Widtham,  Mass. — 11  packages  brown 
and  bleached  cottona. 

No.  443.  Jamea  W.  Paige,  Boston, 
Maas. — 1  caaeprinta,  variona  atylea,  bought 
in  New-York,  May,  1846,  to  show  tne 
low  prices  at  whicn  goods  are  sold  oat  of 
season,  in  same  manner  as  many  of  the 
British  samples  were  bonght,  now  exhib- 
ited at  the  Capitol. 

No.  95.  Bartlett  Steam  Mills,  Newbury- 

gsrt,  Mass.,  Tiffimy,  Ward  &  Co.,  agents, 
altimore,  Md. — 6  pieces  brown  cotton, 
Tery  fine ;  4  pieces  bleached  do.  do. 
•  No.  96.  Portsmouth  Co.  South  Berwick, 
Me.,  Tiffany,  Ward  &,  Co.  agents,  Balti- 
more, Md.  9  pieces  brown  cottons,  8| 
centa  per  yard. 

No.  97.  Franklin  Factory,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Tiffany,  Ward  &.  Co.  Baltimore.  Md. 
— ^  bales,  containing  specimens  brown 
cottons. 

No.  97.  Manchester  Cotton  and  Wool- 
len Manufacturing  Co.  Richmond,  Va. — 
aamples  cotton  yam,  oi>naburg8,  abeetings 
and  shirtings. 

No.  98.  P.  H.  Vandervoort,  New-tork 
— 3  cross  apools  of  different  colored  tapes ; 
ranging  at  various  prices  from  $3.25  to 
$4.75  per  spool. 

No.  98.  12  packages  specimen  stay 
bindings,  different  colors,  pnces  from  6  to 

II  cents  per  yard. 

No.  101.  Otis  Pettee,  Newton's  Upper 
Palls,  Mass. — 5  pieces  brown  cottons. 

No.  102.  Shetucket  Mills,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Read  &  Chadwick,  agenta,  Boston, 


Maaa. — 3  pieoea  ahirtiBga,  alripea,  9  centa 
per  yard. 

From  Read  d&  Chadwick,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
—45  piecea  varioua  atylea  prints. 

No.  104.  Phoenix  Factory,  Peteraboro', 
N.  U.,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  Boaton, 
Maaa.— 4  piecea  of  bleached  cottona. 

No.  115.  Ladiea'  Society,  Dan  vera,  Maaa. 
^-1  net  counterpane. 

No.  117.  Hrom  Wm.  R.  Hanaon  Sl  Bn>- 
ther,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Mancheater  prints^ 
fancy  vestinga  and  pantaloon  atuffa,  from 
J.  P.  Wendell  &  Co.  9  to  16  cents  per 
yard;  black  and  purple  printa,  cambric 
do.,  from  Jaa.  McPhail  &  Co.  8  to  104 
centa  per  yard;  Sileaiaa,  from  Lonadale 
Co.  Lonadale,  R.  I. 

No.  118.  William  SmiA,  Manufacturar, 
Philiidelphia,  Pa.,  by  Temple,  Barker  & 
Evana,  amenta,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 1  box 
checka,  ramiture,  printa  and  pantaloon 
atufib. 

No.  120.  Joaeph  Ripka,  Manu£u;tarBr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — 5  boxea  dry  gooda,  con* 
taioinff  auper  chintz  printa;  auper  mad* 
der  do. ;  auper  fancy  do. ;  fancy  panta- 
loon atuffa,  ail  pricea,  firom  30  to  10  cents 
per  yard. 

No.  121.  From  J.  H.  Withera  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.-— 10  pieces  auperior 
Paige  Mill  fanciea,  25  centa  per  yard ;  3 
piecea  auperior  Oregon  pantaloon  am£b, 
30  centa  per  yaixl. 

No.  122.  Joaeph  Flemming,  Mann&o- 
turer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— -1  box  heavy  pan* 
taloon  atufib. 

No.  123.  From  Wain  &  Leaming,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.— fancy  printa  from  George. 
Bird's,  9  and  10  cents  per  yard;  furniture 
prints,  S.  McBrides,  5  and  6  centa  per 
yard. 

No.  124.  From  David  S.  Brown  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — chintzea,  lawna,  atriped 
shirtinga,  fancies,  &c.  &c.  from  Wendell's, 
near  Philadelphia,  American  Print  Works, 
Fall  River,  Maaa.,  and  Cozzena,  Providence, 
R.  I,. 

No.  129.  J.  Lammott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— ^)ackage  apecimen  tickings. 

No.  138.  From  John  W.  Downing, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  agent  for  Benjamm 
Marshall,  Ida  Milla,  Troy,  N.  Y.— 17  pieces 
Ida  Milla  gingham,  21  centa  per  yard;  6 
piecea  fumituae  dimity,  16<|  cents  per  yd. 

No.  151.  David  Milne  &  Son,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  package  containing  15  piecea 
cottons,  consistinff — super  cotton  pant»> 
loon  checks ;  umon  do. ;  drill  checks ; 
imitation  cassimeres,  etc.  etc. 

No.  170.  Thomas  P.  Remington,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — 1  package  specimen  printa. 

No.  180.  Fisher,  Miller  &  Co.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  from  the  Union  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  of  Maiyland — 1  bale  containing  1 
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piece  oiled  sail  dack,  25  cents  per  ^rd ; 

I  piece  do.  21  cents  per  yard ;  2  pieoes 
browu  drillings,  8  cents  per  yard. 

From  H.  B.  Lyman,  Providence,  B.  I. 
—1  box  containing  cambrics,  white,  white 
before  bleached,  colored  cambrics,  brown 
before  Hiiisbing,  prices  from  6^  to  9<|  cents 
per  yard. 

From  C.  Allen  &  Co.  Providence,  R.  I.' 
—2  cases  bleached  sheetings,  10  cents  per 
yard ;  aUo,  1  case  chintz  prints — manafac- 
tarer  not  mentioned. 

No.  185.  Benedict  Lapham,  North  Scit- 
nate,  R.  I.,  Manton,  Keliey  &  Co.  agents. 
Providence,  £.  I.-^bleached  and  brown 
ahirtings. 

No.  208.  John  P.  Crozer,  Mannfac- 
tarer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 1  package  speci- 
men tickings  and  shirtings,  stripes  and 
denims. 

No.  209.  Garced  &  Brother,  Frankford, 
Fa.— '2  cases  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

No.  223.  David  Trainer,  Delaware  co. 
Pa.,  by  Yates  and  Canby,  agents,  at  Hal- 
timore,  Md.—- 5  pieces  specimens  tickings. 

No.  224.  Brandywine  Cotton  Mills,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  by  Yates  and  Canby,  M^ents, 
at  Bultimore,  Md.— 4  pieces  specimens 
ticking''. 

No.  248.  Fisher,  Miller  A  Co.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  from  Lonsdale  Manufacturing 
Co., Lonsdale,. R.  I. — 9  cases,  containing  as 
follows:  fine,  superfine,  and  bleached 
sheetings ;  assorted  and  soperfine  rolled 
Silesias ;  black  casbars ;  paper  and  sarse- 
net muslins;  nankeens,  etc.,  etc.,  varying 
in  prices ;  sheetings  from  14  to  20  cts.  per 
.yard,  Silesias  from  12 j|  to  22  cents  per  yd. 
casbars  16  cents;  paper  and  sarsenet  mus- 
lins from  10  to  13  cents  per  yard,  nankeens 
10  cents  per  yard. 

No.  271.  Wyman,  Appleton  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  from  D wight  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  Cabotville,  Mass. — 120  pieces  long 
cloth  bleached  sheetings,  prices  varying 
from  13  to  15  cents  per  yard;  25  pieces 
brown  shirtings,  30  do  bleached  do,  8  to 

II  cents  per  yard ;  15  pieces  brown  dril- 
ling, 10  pieces  blue  do,  20  pieces  bleach- 
ed do,  prices  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
yd. ;  45  pieces  shirtings,   heavy  and  fine, 

S rices,  6^  to  14  cents  per  yard;  85  pieces 
o,  bleached  and  brown,  13  to  15  cents 
per  yard.  From  James'  Steafai  Mills,  New- 
buryport,  Mass. — 165  pieces  brown  and 
bleached  shirtings,  prices  10  to  14  cents 
per  yard ;  12  pieces  bleached  twilled  cot- 
ton shirtings,  cambrics,  and  shirtings  linen 
fold,  prices  not  given.  From  Providence 
Dying,  Bleaching  and  Calico  Co/,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. — 1  case  Silesias  and  linen  fold 
shirtinp,  prices  not  given.  From  Lodi 
Print  vVorfes,  Lodi,  N.  J. — Lavender  2d 
mourning  prints ;  extra  black  and  white 


do ;  extra  black  8i.d  white  ginghams,  etc., 
etc.,  prices,  from  9  to  11  cents  per  yard; 
36  pieces  fancy  prints,  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  yard.  From  Nashua  Manufacturing 
Company,  Nashua,  N.  H. — 40  pieces  sheet- 
ings, Nashua  extra  and  India,  prices  7  and 
8  cents  per  yard ;  25  pieces  Nashua  shirt- 
ings, pnce  64  cents  per  yard ;  20  pieces 
Nashua  jeans,  price  8  cents  per  yard ;  25 
pieces  India  drilling,  8^  cents  per  yard. 
From  Chicopee  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicopce,  Mass. — 60  pes.  brown,  bleach- 
ed, and  blue  drilliugs,  prices  8  and  10  cts. 
per  yard ;  170  pes.  fine  and  heavy  brown 
sheetings,  printings,  bleached  long  cloth, 
cambrics,  average  prices  from  6  to  10  cts. 
per  yard.  From  Great  Falls  Mannfactur- 
ing  Company,  Cabotsvi lie,  Mass.— 490  pes. 
prints,  shirtings,  cambrics,  sheetings,  drill- 
ings, etc.,  prices  averaging  from  6}  to  11 
cents  per  yard.  From  Perkins'  Mills, 
Cabotville,  Mass. — ^255  pieces  brown, 
bleached,  and  bine  drillings,  butted, 
brown,  and  long  cloth  printings,  and  6am> 
brics,  prices  averaginig  from  8  to  10  cent* 
per  yard.  From  Whittenton  Mills,  Cabot- 
ville, Mass. — 120  pieces  bleached  and  long 
cloth  prints,  and  colored  cambric  prints, 
from  7  to  8  cents  per  yard.  From  Cabot 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cabotville,  Mass. 
— 80  pieces  heavy  brown  and  long  cloth 
sheetings  and  shirtings,  prices  from  8  to 
8i  ceuts  per  yard.  From  A.  &^  W. 
Sprague,  Providence,  R.  I. — 61  pieces 
printed  calicoes,  Nos.  from  1  to  11,  prices 
from  11  to  18  cents  per  yard.  From 
Eagle  Factoiy,  Petersburg,  Va. — 1  bale 
osnaburgs.  From  Spring  Manufacturing 
Company — 2  boxes  Suffolk  shirtingb  and 
sheetings. 

No.  273.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  from  Rockfish  Manufacturiue  Co., 
Fayette ville,  N.  Carolina — one  bale  brown 
sheeting,  price  7^  cents  per  yard.  From 
Phenix  Manufacturing  Company,  Provi- 
dencot  R.  I. — 3  pieces  bleached  sheetings, 
prices  from  33  to  36  cents  per  yard. 

No.  346.  Parks,  Wright  &Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — 3  cases  fancy  printing  cottons, 
from  the  Columbian,  Otis,  Cordis,  Palmer 
and  Thomdike  Manufacturing  Companies. 

No.  294.  1  bag  of  stockings,  samples 
yam,  scoured  and  unsecured,  colored  and 
uncolored ;  I  piece  twilled  plaid  linsey, 
and  1  piece  plaid  horse  blanket ;  1  piece 
uuscoured  kersey ;  1  piece  scoured  cio ;  1 
piece  blanketing,  and  piece  fulled  kersejjr ; 
1  piece  three-pfy  carpeting ;  1  do  ingrain 
do ;  1  do  Rnby  do. 

All  the  above-named  articles  are  made 
of  cotton,  covered  by  woollen  fibre,  and 
carded  and  spun  upon  Ckase's  eard-tptn- 
neVf  and  possess  aU  the  appearance  and 
warmth  at  woollen  fabrics. 
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No.  297.  Wethered  and  Brodiers,  Balti- 
mora,  Md.—S  bdes  cotton  otnabur^ 

No.  301.  Yatat  and  Canby,  Baltimore, 
Bid.,  from  Samuel  Riddlee,  renn't  Grove, 
Pa.,  1  case  dry  goods,  containing  iped- 
mena,  8  pieces  printing  cloths,  Canton 
flaoneb,  tickings,  and  fanor  prints,  prices 
from  4  to  12  cents  per  yard.  From  Joseph 
Haslam,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  1  bale  specimens 
eonnterpanes  and  qoilts,  prices  from  $1 50 
to  $3  each. 

No.  317. Charles T.  Wortham, Richmond, 
Ya.— 6  bales  cotton  yam. 

No.  352.  W.  Woodward  &,  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  frtmi  Mechanics'  Company, 
Petersburg,  Va.— shirtings,  sheetincs,  and 
osnaborgs.  From  S.  J.  Dickey  ana  Bros, 
UopeweU,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  cotton  bag- 
Attgs,  bottdle  twine.  From  Grar  Manu- 
acmring  Co.,  Ellicott's  Mills,  Maryland,  os- 
Bibarga,  twilled  and  plain,  anid  cotton 
bagging.  From  Merchant's  Oompaoy, 
PeterabttTg,  Va.,  A.  Kevan,  agent ;  brown 
fhiitinss  and  osnaborgs.  Canal  Mills, 
Petersooi^,  Va.,  A.  Kevan,  agent,  brown 
sbirtinfli  and  osnaborgs.  From  Shadwtfll 
Mills,  ChariottasTiUe,  Va.,  one  bale  osna- 
borgs. 

No.  353.  John  T.  Pitman,  Providence, 
B.  1.-^5  pieces  sheetings. 

No.  363.  Gambrill,  Carroll  &.  Co.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.'^13  pieces  sheetings,  and  14 
bales  (cotton  duck. 

No.  364.  Pawhatan  Maon&cturing  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Wm.  Mason,  agent— 
5  pieces  specimens  mnslin. 

No.  437.  Mrs.  Paschal  Van  Boren,  Ark. 
—specimen  of  cotton  checks. 

No.  440.  Lancaster  mills,  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  3  cases  quilts,  different  sizes. 

No.  442.  George  Bird,  Belleville,  N.  J.^ 
1  case  prints,  various  styles. , 

No.   446.     Merrill   and    Cnnningfaun, 
Greensboro',  Ga.— Specimens  cotton  twist. 
No.   468.  R.  &  M..  T.  MitcheU,  Holli- 
daysburg,  Pa.— 2  cards  braids. 

No.  469.  Virginia  Crooken,  Washington 
City — 1  card  braids. 

No.  507.  Benj.  Hanseman,  York,  Pa. — 
specimen  coverlids. 

No.  514.  C.  Hager,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 1 
piece  Conestoga  cord. 

No.  519.  John  Sharpley,  Baltimore,  Md., 
3  pieces  shirtings. 

520.  Thos.  H.  Fulton,  Baltimore,  Md., 
from  Washington  Factory— 11  pieces  sheets 
ings,  and  50lbs.  cotton  yarn. 

No.  521.  New  Market  Manniactnring 
Company,  Salem,  Mass. — 3  paoka§[es, 
suidiy  styles,  brown  and  bleached  shirtp 
ings  uid  sheetings. 

No.  525.  J.  C.  Kempton,  near  Phila., 
Pa.— 4  cases  various  styles  pantaloon 
•tofisy  tidEs  and  chaoks. 
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No.  583.  Leonard,  Hone  &  NichoU, 
New-York — 1  bale  printing  cbtbi,  1  case 
cotton  ftncy  goods. 

No.  565.  Conway  and  Slaughter,  Fair 
mouth,  Va.— 3  pieces,  No.  1,  30  inch  oa- 
naburgi,  1  bundle  seine  twine. 

No.  570.  Hon.  Jbmes  F.  Sinunons, 
Providence,  R.  I. — I  case  cambrics. 

No.  613.  Daniel  Packer  &  Co.,  Plsin- 
field,  Ct.— 4  pieces  diapers. 

No.  629.  Peter  Lawson,  Pearson  Manu- 
&ctory,  Lowell,  Mass.— 6  bolts  cotton 
duck. 

No.  648.  Towner,  Dnnlap  Sl  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. — specimens  of  roller  cloth. 

No.  671.  Nesmith  &  Co.,  New-York, 
from  the  Central  Steam-mills— rl  package 
of  Georgia  nankeens. 

No.  715.  American  Print  Works,  Fall 
River,  Mass— Fancy  and  chintz  prints  of 
various  styles.  Tackowanna  Milu,  Fnnk- 
(brt.  Pa. — ^Fancy  prints,  different  styles. 

No.  733.  Stephen  Randall,  Providence, 
R.  I.— Specimen  of  candle-wicks. 

No.  771.  James  C  Kempton,  Maat- 
yuak,  Penn.— 10  pieces  marine  checks. 

No.  774.  James  Campbell,  LeperviUe, 
Del.,  Pa. — 1  piece  cotton  bagging. 

No.  797.  James  C.  Kempton,  Mana- 
funk.  Pa.— 3  pieces  Boston  tidLmg. 

Laurel  Factory,  Md. — Samples  yaid 
wide  sheetings,  bieavy  30  inch  drills. 
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No.  6.  F.  Faulkner  &  Sons,  Belleriea, 
Mass.,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  agents, 
Boston- — 8  pieses  twilled  and  plain  red 
flannels. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  New  Ipswich  Factory, 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.— ^  pieces  negro 
cloths. 

No.  11.  John  Herren,  Waterville,  Vt, 
Parker,  Wilder  &  Paricer,  Boston,  agents 
—4  pieces  white  flannels. 

No.  12.  N.  O.  Whitehouse  &  Co.,  Ro- 
chester, N.  H.,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker, 
Boston,  agents — 2  pieces  red  flannels. 

No.  13.  Haron  Cowley,  Rochester,  N. 
H.,  Parker,  Wilder  &,  Parker,  Boston, 
agents — 1  piece  green  bookings. 

No.  14.  Josepn  Noone,  Peterboro',  N. 
H.,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  Boston, 
agents— 2  pieces  cassimeres. 

No.  15.  Asa  Woodbury,  WilkinsonviUe, 
Mass.,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  Boston, 
agents-*2  pieces  tweeds. 

No.  27.  Mr.  Harris,  Richards  &  Cronk- 
hite,  agents,  New-York— 14  pieces  spe- 
cimen cassimeres. 

No.  29.  Thompson  &  Co.  Thompson- 
ville,  Ct,  by  D.  Clagett,  a^^ent.  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C— 2  pieces  Aizmmister  carpet- 
ing, $2  75  per  yard,  fiiat  manufactured  in 
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tiiit  ooontiy ;  6  pieces  of  BraMels  ca^pe^ 
ing,  $1  40  and  |1  70  per  yard ;  2  do.  do. 
do.  |1  40  and  $1  70  per  yard ;  2  do.  3 
ply  do.  $1  20  per  yard ;  1  do.  super  in- 
grain, 80c.  per  yard ;  1  do.  do.  do.  80c. 
per  yard ;  1  do.  fine  do.  55c.  per  yard ; 
4  Chenille  rugs,  f  10  OU ;  2  extra  worsted 
do.  $15  00. 

No.  50.  James  &  T.  A.  Barnes,  Green 
Factory,  Green  co.,  Pa.— Small  samples 
of  broad  cloth. 

No.  54.    Michael  Daly,  Stocking  Fac- 
tory, Pittsburg,  Pa.— Specimen  hose,  gray 
woollen    drawers,   woollen    shirts,    etc., 
strong  and  of  good  quality. 
\   No.  72.  Georffe  Rapp,  Economy,  Pa.— 

9  specimens  of  blankets. 
No.  74.  Lowell  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  A. 

6  A.  Lawrence,  Boston,  Mass. — 7  pieces 
assorted  carpetings ;  6  assorted  rugs. 

No.  79.  Maverick  Mills,  Dedhatu,  Mass. 
-^.  W.  Edmonds,  owner,  Boston,  Mass. — 
16  pieces  cassimeres;    12  do.  satinetts; 

7  do.  do. ;  3  do.  plaid  satinetts ;  2  do. 
checks  do. 

No.  80.  WebsterWoollen  Mills,  Samuel 
Slater  &  Sons,  owners,  Webster,  Mass. — 
7  pieces  of  black  and  colored  cloths, 
prices  from  |3  00  to  $3  87i. 

No.  81.  Middlesex  Co.  Lowell»  Masi., 
Lawrence,  Stone  &  Slade,  Boston,  agents, 
by  Alexander  TumboU  &  Co.  Baltimore, 
agents— 3  cases  handsome  specimens  of 
cassimeres,  wool-dyed,  plain,  mixed,  stri- 
ped, &c.,  &c. 

No.  82.  Ballard  Vale  Oo.,  J.  P.  Bradlee, 
treasurer,  Boston,  Mass. ;  John  Marland, 
Andover,  Mass.,  A.  TumbuU  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, M(i.,  selling  agents — 15  pieces  wors- 
teds and  flannels,  consisting  of  black, 
mixed,  alpaca  lustre,  blue  black,  Orleans, 
&c.,  &c.  coating,  and  white,  and  colored 
flannels,  prices  ranging  from  30  to  45  cts. 
per  yard  for  worsted  coatings,  and  from 
45  to  60  cts.  for  flannels. 

No.  83.  Norwich  Woollen  Co.,  Charles 
W.  Bock  well,  owner,  Norwich,  Conn.,  A. 
Tumbull  &  Co.  agents,  Baltimore,  Md. — 

10  pieces  fancy  cassimeres,  80c.  per  yard, 
No.  84.   Northfield  Manufacturing  Co., 

Northfield,  Vt.,  F.  Skinner  &  Co.,  agents, 
Boston,  Mass.,  A.  Tumbull  &.  Co.,  agents, 
Baltimore,  Md. — 2  cases,  12  pieces  broad 
doth,  black  and  blue. 

No.  85.  Erastus  Williams,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  A.  Tumbull  &  Co.,  agents,  Balti- 
more, Md. — 5  pieces  flannels. 

No.  98.  P.  H.  Vandervoort,  New-York 
—8  pieces  of  specimen  beaver  satinetts, 
consisting  of  plain,  cadet,  black,  and  gold 
mixed,  etc.  etc.,  prices  ranging  frum  65  to 
75  cts.  per  yard. 

No.  99.  P.  H.  Vandervoort,  New-York» 


from  Olenham  Co.,  FSdikiU,  N.  T.^-S  fiie- 
ces  kerseymeres;  12  pieces  black  brood 
cloth ;  4  pieces  brown  do. 

No.  100.  J.  Donnell  <&  Co.,  Pawtacket, 
R.  I. — 8  pieces  mooselin  de  laines. 

No.  103.  S.  Sheppard  &  Son,  Taunton, 
Mass. — 2  pieces  Canton  flannel. 

No.  108.  Wm.  W.  Manhall,  Washing- 
ton  City,  D.  C. ^Deposited  1  large  and 
handsome  shawl,  kmt  by  a  lady  of  Ha- 
gerstown,  Washington  co.,  Md.,  aged  60 
years. 

No.  113.  John  Bancroft,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 3  bales  carpeting,  containing  1  piece 
imi>erial,  three  ply,  103  yards,  at  $1  25  ; 
1  piece  super  ingrain,  104  vards  at  $0  80 ; 
1  piece  extra  fine,  104  yards,  at  |0  65. 

No.  117.  Woonasquatnoket  Print  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. — Rich  monselin  delainesy 
various  styles.  J.  &  I.  Eddy,  Fall  River, 
Mass. — Light  and  dark,  plam  and  fancj 
cassimeres,  different  s^les.  Burlington 
Co.— Fancy  cassimeres,  varioos  sty  lea, 
and  tweeds,  of  different  widths. 

No.  119.  From  Stone,  Slade  &  Fam- 
ham,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 10  pieces  fimcy 
cassimeres,  cloakings  and  coatings. 

No.  123.  From  Wain'  and  Learning, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Wool  shawh,  tweeds, 
etc.,  from  J.  &,  J.  Dearie;  fancy  plaid 
shawls,  from  William  Rowbotham. 

No.  124.  From  David  S.  Brown  &  Co., 
Philadelohia,  Pa. — Extra  black,  brown, 
blue,  ana  cadet  mixed  cloths,  $2  to  $7  per 
yard.  Super  black,  fancy,  lifht  and  dark 
cassimeres,  |l  50  to  $1  87|  per  yard, 
from  W.  &  D.  D.  Farnum,  Waterford, 
Mass.  Fancy  cassimeres,  from  Phelpa  • 
East  Windsor,  Conn.,  $1  per  yard.  Yel- 
low and  scarlet  flannels,  from  A.  J.  Saw- 
yer, Dover,  N.  H.,  25c.  per  yard.  Plaid, 
Glasgow,  and  fimcy  kerseys,  from  A.  8. 
Howai;d,  Gonico  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H., 
18c.  and  20c.  per  yard.  Shenandoah 
faucy  cassimeres,  striped  and  bird's-eye 
jean,  from  S.  Moore  &  Co.,  Newton,  Pa., 
28c.  to  38c.  per  yard.  Fancy  cassimere, 
from  The  New  England  Co.,  Vernon, 
Conn.,  $1  12<|  per  yard ;  worsted  and  silk 
embroidered  ^wls,  plaid,  do.  Embos- 
sed table  and  piano  covers,  from  Duncan 
and  Cunningham,  Belleville,  N.  J. ;  prices 
for  shawls,  fronl  $1  25  to  $15 ;  prices  for 
table  covers,  $3  to  $7. 

No.  124.  Olive,  gold,  and  Adam  mixed 
jeans,  37||c.  per  yard ;  cassimere  striped, 
and  kerse}r  twiUed,  do.,  from  William 
Divine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fancy  cassi- 
meres, from  Somerville,  Somers,  Con.  75c. 
per  yard,  ^lue  cloth,  from  Dupont  Lon- 
viera,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  $1  87i^. 
per  yard.  Do.  do.  from  McCallmont 
Crescent  Factory,  near  PbikdelfAua,  Pa. 
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$1  75.     Brown  do.,  from  Byaa,  Norfolk, 
Conn.,  |1  75  per  yard. 

No.  140.  Oharles  Spencer,  mannfactarer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.^1  case  assorted  speci- 
mens hosier]^,  containing  white  lamb's 
wool,  blue  mixt,  blue  clouded,  and  scarlet 
clouded  hose ;  also  fimej  striped  woollen 
comforts. 

No.  153.  Wakefield  Mills,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  Thos.  B.  Fisher,  do.  do. — 1  package, 
containing  children's,  youths',  women, 
and  men's  hose,  of  every  quality. 

No.  170.  Thos.  P.  Remington,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. — 1  package  Paris  and  willow 
glen  cassimeres,  and  keystone  jeans. 

No.  183.  Eaton,  Brothers  <&  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. — 4  cases  mouselin  de  laines, 
from  Bristol  Manu£BUitaring  Co.,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  printed  in  dress  patterns,  graduated 
robes;  also  printed  wool  handkerchiefs; 
printed  woolscarfii ;  do.  do.  shawls. 

No.  189.  Jno.  Bosencrantz,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 4  bales  carpeting,  containing  as 
follows ;  1  piece  imperial,  three  ply,  |1  20 
per  yard ;  1  piece  fine  ingrain,  65c.  per 
yard ;  1  piece  superfine  do.  80c.  per  yard ; 
1  piqce  Venetian,  $1  per  yard.  Also  1 
parcel  containing  3  patterns  handsome 
Bmsaels,  at  |1  45  per  yard. 

No.  191.  J.  L.  Wentworth,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.-— 2  bales  specimen  carpeting; 
1  three  ply,  $1  25  per  yard ;  1  super  m- 
grain,  80o. 

No.  203.  Washington  Manufacturing 
Co.,  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  by  Wood 
and  Errenger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 2  pieces 
specimen  satinetts,  prices  70o.  and  75c. 
per  yard. 

No.  207.  D.  B.  Hinman  &,  Co.,  Phila^ 
delphia,  Pa.— ^  pieces  silk  tweed,  from. 
J.  B.   Wetherill,   PbUadelphia,  Pa.;    11 

Sieces  Alpine,  silk  striped,  Belgian,  do. 
o.  do.  Oregon,  etc.,  cassimeres,  from  J. 
R.  Wetherill  and  W.  &  D.  Watts,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  1  piece  black  doth,  from  J. 
B.  Wetherill  <Sb  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  2 
pieces  plaid  cloakings,  from  Dickson  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  ra. ;  2  pieces  black 
satinetts,  J.  B.  Wetherill  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

No.  265.  Lounsbnry,  Bissell  &  Co., 
Norwalk,  Conn.— 6  pieces,  specimens  of 
felt  beaver  cloth. 

No.  267.  Andrew  Kump,  Hanover,  Pa. 
—4  damask  coverlets. 

No.  271.  Wyman,  Appleton  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  from  Chelmsford  Woollen 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. — 9  pieces  plains  and 
kerseys,  various'  qualities,  prices  from  17c. 
to  37^.  per  yard.  From  ocofield,  Capron 
&  Co.,  Waldon,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. — 8  pes. 
cloths,  different  colors,  prices  from  $2  to 
$3  50  per  yard.  From  Pontoosuc  Woollen 
MaaoMctoring  Co.,  Pittsfield,   Mass. — 5 


pes.  silver  and  pearUdrab  and  twilled  cloth, 
prices  from  $2  37^  to  $1  75  per  yard. 
From  Thomas  Drake,  Coouanock  Factory, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — 14  pieces  Kentucky 
jeans,  dinerent  colors,  prices  from  36c.  to 
40c.  per  yard.  From  8.  Blackinton,  North 
Adams,  Mass. — 6  pes.  satinetts  and  merino 
cassimeres,  at  75c.  per  ^ard ;  also  56  pes. 
Kentocky  jeans  and  satinetts,  of  various 
patterns,  prices  from  32j|c.  to  62ic.  per 
yard. 

No.  297.  Wethered  and  Brothers,  Bal- 
timore, Md.— 1  case,  assorted  specimens, 
fancy  cassimeres  and  doeskins,  ranging  ' 
from  85c.   to $2   per  yard;   also  cotton 
osnaburgs  and  h^a^  twilled  drillinss. 

No.  307.  Caleb  Jones,  Richmond,  Va., 
from  Virginia  Woollen  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va. — 16  pieces  red  flannels,  plain  and 
twilled,  various  widths. 

No.  313.  Edward  Denny,  Barre,  Mass., 
A.  TumbuU  &,  Co.,  agents,  Baltimore,  Md. 
^-4  pieces  of  extra  French  black  cloths ;  6 
pieces  &ncy  cassimeres. 

No.  314.  Oriskany  Co.,  Oriskany,  N.  T., 
Tumbull  &  Co.,  agents,  Baltimore,  Md.~— 
1  case  wool  black  cloths ;  4  pieces  speci- 
mens fine  tweeds. 

No.  315.  N.  O.  Kellogg,  Vernon,  Conn., 
Tumbull  &  Co.,  agents^Baltimore,  Md. — 
4  pieces  specimens  fancy  tweeds. 

No.  329.  Jones'  Manufacturing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Fj  Skinner  &  Co.,  selling 
agents,  Boston,  Mass.,  TurnbuU  &  Co., 
agents,  Baltimore,  Md. — 1  ease  fancy  cas- 
simeres and  cloths. 

No.  332.  F.  C.  Clopper,  Woodlands, 
Md. — 7  specimens  woollen  goods,  con- 
sisting of  cloths,  tweeds,  linseys,  blankets, 
etc.,  etc. 

Nos.  333  and  335.  Waterston,  Pray  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  Salisbury 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — 9  cases 
specimens  cloakings,  tweeds,  different 
patterns,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  352.  Wm.  Woodward  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  from  J.  J.  Dickey,  Hopewell, 
Chester  co..  Pa. — 1  piece  woollen  kersey. 

No.  356.  Bond,  Wyman  &  Arkley,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. — 13  pieces  flannels,  different 
colors. 

No.  387.  Northampton  Co.,  Northamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  F.   Skinner  &  Co.,    selling 
agents,  Boston,  Mass.,  A.  Tumbull  &  Co. 
agents,  Baltimore,   Md. — 3   cases  cloths 
black  and  brown,  of  different  qualities. 
'  No.  395.  Middlesex  Manufiu;turing  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Lawrence,  Stone  &  Slade, 
agents,  Boston,  Mass.,  A.  Tumbull  &,  Co., 
^ents,  Baltimore,   Md,^-6  pieces  fancy 
cassimeres. 

No.   420.   C.  G.   Conradt,  Baltimore 
Md.,  by  D.  Clagett,  Washington,  D.  C— 
3  pieces  ingrain  carpeting. 
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No.  436.  Wm.  P.  Eliason,  Madi8<yn  oo., 
Va. — Speciment  Batinetts,  kerseys,  linsejs, 
Und  flannels. 

No.  438.  The  Misses  Masi,  WashingtOD, 
D.  C. — 1  hearth  rue. 

No.  439.  David  ».  Brown  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — 1  case  blankets,  differiog  in 
prices  and  qaaliries. 

No.  476.  George  G.  Bishop,  Norwolk, 
Conn.— 1  case  pilot  cloths  felted,  without 
•pinning  or  weaving. 

No.  479.  Hamilton  Woollen  Co..  Sonth- 
bridge,  Mass.,  Sayles,  Merriam  &  Brewer, 
Bo!)ton,  A.  TurDbull  &  Co.,  agents,  Balti- 
more— I  case  broad  cloths. 

No.  487.  C.  M.  Reed,  Washington, 
Penn. — 16  specimens  wool. 

No.  489.  F^rle  &  Eames,  Worcester, 
Mass.— Specimens  machine  card  clothing. 

No.  493.  Davis,  Morey  &  Co.,  Ipswich, 
Mass. — 4  pieceA  elastic  flannels,  white, 
blue,  red,  and  green. 

No.  505.  Dorastns  Kellogg,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. — 5  pieces  silk  and  wool  tweeds. 

No.  522.  Wm.  T.  Crook,  Delaware  co., 
Penn.,  I'homas  and  Martin,  Philadelphia, 
'ageuTs — 8  pieces   flannels,  consisting   of 
white  and  scarlet  colors. 

No  526.  Jefferson  Woollen  Co.,  Jeffer- 
son, N.  Y. — 2  pieces  broad  cloths. 

No.  568.  Greenfield  Co.,  Greenfield, 
Maos.,  James  K.  Mills  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — 6  pieces  black  casstmere. 

No.  618.  George  Schley,  Augnsta,  Geor- 
g|a^4  pieces  woollen,  plain  and  twilled, 
negro  cloths,  and  osnabnrgs. 

No.  622.  R.  Bacon  &  Son,  Boston, 
Mass. — Specimens  felting. 

No.  634.  John  Marland,  by  A.  Tarnbvll 
Sl  Co.,  agents,  Baltimore,  Md.— 1  piece 
bombazine. 

No.  677.  Wyman,  Appleton  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.~l  case  woollen  goods. 

No.  749.  J.  Waterhoose  &  Sons,  Soath 
Wulpoltt,  Mass. — 9  pieces  black  and  blue 
cloths,  and  cassi meres. 

No.  767.  Franklin  Manafactnring  Co., 
RockviUe,  Couu.— 4  pieces  satinetts  and 
tweed.-*. 

No.  769.  New-England  Worsted  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. — Great  variety  of  blankets, 
blanket  coatings,  bookings,  bantings,  &c. 

No.  776.  JoHOph  Kenyon,  West  Wood- 
stock, Conn. — 2  pieces  cassimeres  and 
tweeds. 

No.  778;  Samnel  Diller  &  Son,  York 
CO.,  Pa. — is  pieces  satinetts.  Amesbary 
Flannel  Manofactnring  Co.,  Salisbair, 
Mass.— Great  variety  cloakings,  flannels, 
satinetts,  tweeds,  silk  and  wool  codring- 
tons,  &c.,  A.  &.  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  agents. 

No.  788.  Charles  Warren  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. — ^Aa  assortment  of  yarns,  hose, 


and  shawls,   of  different   qnalities   and 
colors. 

No.  800.  Crosby,  Hale  &  Conckey, 
Norwich,  Conn.— 1»  pieces  different  sam- 
ples dometts ;  2  rolls  of  fancy  carpetings. 


Hardwsnr^  C«tl«i7,  4ke« 

No.  18.  Edward  Cook,  for  Mr.  Howe, 
New-York — 13  packages  specimen  pint, 
various  numbers. 

No.  20«  Ibbotson  &  Horner,  New-York 
— specimens  of  cutlery  and  other  hard- 
ware, consisting  of  ivory  table  cutlery, 
congress  knives,  pearl  handles,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  pocket  cntlery  of  great  beaa- 
ty,  hand  saws,  files,  rasps,  bastard  files, 
etc.  etc. 

No.  36.  T.  K.  Earle  &  Co.  by  J.  Den- 
nis, jr.  Worcester,  MBBS.--«pecimens  of 
machine  card  and  cotton    do. 

No.  43.  Wm.  &  H.  M.  McKim,  Balti- 
more, Md. — 5  specimens  of  copper,  com- 
prising Brazier's  hot  rolled  copper,  sheetb- 
m^s,  copper  rod,  and  assorted  copper 
nails. 

No.  46.  J.  B.^OTse,  Fairiiaven,  Mass. 
—2  harpoons,  1  lancet,  and  1  spade. 

No.  47.  G.  &  J.  H.  Shoenberger,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.— Hipecimen  card  of  cut  nails. 

No.  48.  James  R.  Holmes,  Pittsbnrg, 
Pa.— 6  specimen  axes,  $10  a  doz<sn;  3 
shingling  hatchets,  $5  a  dozen. 

No.  49.  Campbell  &  Chess,  Pittsbnrg, 
Pa. — samples  of  tacks. 

No.  51.  James  Pattenon,  jr.  Pittsbnrg, 
Pa.— ^  door  and  other  locks. 

No.  52.  Livinpton,  Boggen  &>  Co.  Pitts- 
bnrg, Pa. — specimen  coffee  and  spice  mills, 
of  high  finish ;  coffee  hoppers,  platform, 
balance,  counter,  and  rotarj  scales,  etc.  etc. 

No.  55.  A.  Lament,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— ^ 
spades  and  6  shovels. 

No.  63.  B.  Townsend  &  Co.  Pittsbnrg, 
Pa. — 3  specimens  American  wire :  2  cop- 
per and  1  iron. 

No.  66.  Junes  &  Quigg,  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.^ 
8  specimens  American  st«el. 

No.  67.  A.  Lament,  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 
— 2  solid  bar  vices. 

No.  68.  Berger,  Wright  &  Co.  Pitta- 
burg,  Pa. — i  dozen  steel  edged  shovels. 

No.  105.  Broadmeadow  Steel  Works, 
Richmond,  Va. — specimens  edge  tools. 

No.  136.  Bringhurst  &  Kirby,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — 1  box  savTS:  containiog  cir- 
cular, hand,  wood  saws ;  also,  saw  knives, 
steel  blade  squares,  sliding  T.  bevels,  etc 
etc. 

No.  137.  Cnrtis  &  Hand,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.— 3  packages  hardware. 

No.  173.  Sharpless  &  Mavis,  PbHadel- 
phia,  Pa. — 1  box  specimens  steel  axes. 

No.  177.  Isaac  S.  Williams,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.-^  cases  specimens  tin  ware^ 
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taontfiam^  of  diifa  eoven,  toilet  let,  tea 
pots,  filterers,  batter  fettles,  wine  coolerti 
eic.  ete. 

No.  197.  Bobbins  &  Brother,  Philadel- 
pbia,  Pa.*-1  box  steel. 

No.  201.  Thomas  Darell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.-*-l  box  specimens  hardware. 

No.  202.  H.  Uaber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
%  boxes  saddlers'  tools. 

No.  215.  John  VVeightman,  Phila- 
delphiay  Pean.-— 1  package  containing 
specimens  of  Amencaa  steel  and  iron 
slioveli. 

No.  228.  Brown  &  Eyre,  Phihulelphia, 
Fa^— 1  cutwater. 

No.  229.  Charles  W.  Warnock  &  Co. 
Phiiadedpbia,  Pa. — 3  boxen  containing 
specimens  teakettles  and  castings. 

No.  235.  George  W.  Nel2,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  box  bellows. 

No.  243.  Wm.  Rowland,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  box  saws. 

.  No.  246.  Edward  Jones,  Philadelphia, 
Fa. — 1  case  stair  rods. 

No.  251.  E.  Pratt  &  Brothers,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 3  o^see  containing  specimens  of 
butts,  castors,  hor«e  shoes,  wrought  spikes, 
bolts,  trank  and  chest  handles,  safely 
fiisea,  chain,  nails,  railroad  iron,  etc.  etc. 

No.  260.  W.  &  H.  McKiui,  Baltimore, 
Md.— 1  box  sheet  and  bolt  copper. 

No.  263.  Ankrim  &,  Co.  Pittsburg,  Pa.— 
lease  of  files. 

No.  275.  Pratt,  Bopes,  Webb  &  Co. 
Meriden,  Conn. — 2  cases  table  cutlery. 

No.  276.  Charles  Parker,  Menden, 
Cona. — 1  patent  vice,  also  specimens  Cof- 
fi»e  mills,  and  door  latches. 

No.  278.  Saaford,  Newton  &  Co.  Meri- 
den, Conn.^1  set  ship  long,  short  and 
oonver  polished  augers;  2  pairs  skates 
and  3  cotton  hooks. 

No.  279.  Henry  8.  WUcox,  Meriden, 
Conn.— '1  steel-yiurd. 

No.  280.  Silliman  &  Eastman,  Meriden, 
Conn. — 8  cast  iron  ink-stands. 

No.  281.  Wm.  L.  Coan,  Meriden,  Conn. 
—2  cards  cast  iron  harness  trimmings. 

No.  287.  Bodenburg,  Stewart  &  Co. 
Soath  Easton,  Pa. — 1  case  wire.  ' 

No.  296.  Jesse  Marden,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—3  pairs  specimen  scales ;  1  patent  ball 
momd. 

No.  300.  Cortlan  &  Son,  Baltimore, 
Md.— 1  bath  tab  with  fixtures ;  1  shower 
bath  do. ;  3  foot  baths,  one  leg  do. ; 
also,  2  bath  pans,  toilet  jars,  and  Taper 
apparatas. 

No.  306.  Doctor  McWilliams,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C— 1  patent  frait  gatherer. 

No.  323.  Broadmeadow  Mining  and 
Mana&ctaring  Co.  Richmond,  Va.— speci- 
mens of  steel,  axes,  chisels,  etc. 

No.  348.  Darid  Wilkinson,  Cohoes,  N. 


Y.-^l  pair  shears  for  cut  ludls,  Ji^tt  ever 
inveiUed. 

No.  366.  Sanmel  Jackson,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 3  cards  cutlery. 

No.  383.  George  H.  Grey  &  Co.  Boston, 
Ma  8.-^1  case  specimen  files. 

No.  386.  Francis  Y.  Naylor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C— -1  urn  aud  1  teakettle  speci- 
mens. 

No.  392.  Wm.  Wheeler  &  Co.  Troj, 
N.  Y. — 1  case  American  curry  combs. 

No.  416.  Lemmon  &.  GJen,  Baltimore, 
Md.— 1  specimen  card  nails,  and  6  speci- 
mens bar  iron. 

No.  417.  Campbell  &.  Coyle,  agents, 
WashingtoD,  D.  C,  Blake  &  Brothers, 
New-Haven,  Conn.---4  patterns  cards. 

No.  445.  Alfred  H.  Beip,  Baltimore, 
Md. — specimens  baths. 

No.  452.  Boswell  Gleasop,  Dorchester, 
Mass. — specimens  Britannia  ware,  coosisjt- 
iq^  of  candlesticks,  lamps,  tea  ware,  orus, 
spittoons,  tumblers,  etc.  etc. 

No.  473.  Roy  &  Co.  Watervleit,  N.  Y. 
— specimens  wrought  iron  butts. 

No.  481.  John  W.  Baden,  Washington* 
D.  C. — 1  glass  case  containing  American 
bard  ware. 

No.  483.  John  Hsskell,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— 6  bells,  different  sizes. 

No.  486.  L.  &  V.  Kirby,  New-York— 10 
boxes  needles,  made  by  Essex  So  Co.  N.  Y. 

No.  512.  Henry  Y.  Hartman,  Scotsville, 
Alb.  CO.  Va.— 1  pair  patent  andirons. 

No.  513.  Allen  Wood  &  Brother,  Dela- 
ware CO.  Pa.— specimen  imitation  Russia 
sheet  iron. 

No.  528.  Manning  &  Lee,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 11  cards  hardware. 

No.  531.  J.  R.  Anderson,  Richmond,  Va. 
— 32  lbs.  samples  of  raw  iron. 

No.  542.  John  D.  Dale,  Lan8]ngburg,N. 
Y.— 1  pair  platform  scales. 

No.  543.  Ammidon  &  Son,  Southbridge, 
Mass.— ^  specimens  steel  spectacles. 

No.  545.  E.  Holmes,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
— 1  case  cast  steel  boot  and  shoe  tools. 

No.  550.  Tingle  &  Sugdeo,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. — 1  box  of  file& 

No.  5-'*S.  Alexander  Tnmboll,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  for  H.  W.  Butterworth,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— American  tinned  iron,  and 
cotton  cans  for  machinery. 

No.  558.  James  T.  Watson,  Baltimore, 
Md. — specimens  ol  wire  seiyes. 

No.  561.  Joseph  Saxton,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 2  specimens  of  medal  rolling ;  3  speci- 
mens of  electrotypeings,  and  1  specimen 
of  medal  turnings. 

No.  571.  L.  D.  Badger,  Boston,  MAs. — 
1  vapor  apparatus ;  1  rotary  machine  for 
backing  books,  and  shower  oaths. 

No.  572.  J.  Russell  &,  Co.  New-York 
City— 1  box  cudery. 
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No.  581.  Tingle  &  Sugden,  Pittsburg,  | 
Pa. — 3  cards  files. 

No.  587.  Crocker,  Brothers  &  Co.  Taun- 
ton. Mass.,  E.  Pratt  &  Brother,  Baltimore, 
Md.  agents — specimens  of  sheathing  cop- 
per nails,  sheathing  copper,  fheet  zinc, 
copper  cylinders  for  calico  printing,  cop- 
per  tubes  and  bolts. 

No.  589.  Wm.  Field  &  Co.  Providence, 
B.  I. — 1  box  steel  ware. 

No.  590.  J.  T.  Farwell  &  Co.  Fitchburg, 
Mass.--^  cards  scythes. 

No.  595.  Elisha  Tilden,  Chesterfield, 
Mass. — 6  dozen  Quinebaug  scythe  stones. 

No.  596.  J.  S.  Stafford  &  Co.  Cum- 
mington,  Mass. — 6  dozen  Qoinebaug 
Bcyihe  stones. 

No.  597.  E.  Jordan,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — 
6  dozen  Quinebaag  scythe  stones. 

No.  601.  J.  T.  Ames,  Cabotsville,  Mass. 
— 1  pair  scales. 

No.  624.  L.  Stedson  Bates,  Boston, 
Mass. — 1  shower  bath. 

No.  636.  Enoch  Robinson,  Boston,  Mass. 
— 1  box  bank  and  door  locks,  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

No.  642.  Uriah  Wells,  Petersburg,  Va. 
— i  dozen  axes. 

No.  643.  Littlefield,  Hattrich  &  Shan- 
non. Philadelphia,  Pa. — 1  case  locks,  etc. 

No.  650.  Sampsons,  Clements  &  Co. 
Shebbourne's  Falls,  Mass. — 1  box  of 
butcher*8  and  cook's  knives. 

No.  655.  C.  Prenott  &  Sender,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa — bell  springs,  etc. 

No.  657.  R.  E.  Homer,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
—  2  Jones*  patent  metal  locks ;  2  Jones' 
double  jarred  patent  spring  padlocks,  and 
4  travelling  securities. 

No.  658.  C.  E.  Wetmore  &  Co.  Balti- 
more, Md. — 2  cases  of  cutlery. 

No.  662.  Old  Colony  Iron  Co.  Taunton, 
Milss. — specimens  of  cut  nails. 

No.  664.  J.  H.  Morse  &  Sons,  Shelbum 
Falls. — 1  box  specimens  scythes. 

No.  686.  HaU  &  Alrichs,  Wilmington, 
Del. — frontdoor  and  mortice  locks. 

No.  703.  Campbell  &  Coyle,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — 4  specimens  sand  stones. 

No.  705.  Gifford  &  Chase,  Fall  River. 
Mass. — 6  molasses  gates. 

No.  713.  Benjamm  &  Broomhead,  New 
Haven,  Conn. — specimens  files  and  rasps. 

No.  721.  E.  Merritt&Sons,  Weymouth, 
Mass. — 18  shoe  hammers. 

No.  728.  Rochus  Heinisch,  Newark,  N. 
J. — glass  case  containing  scissors  and 
shears  for  tailors. 

No.  729.  E.  Crane  &  Co.  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. — specimens  screws. 

No.  735.  Rowland  &  Brothers,  Balti- 
more, Md.— -specimens  saws. 

No.  744.  F.  Dickinson  &  Co.  Higganam, 
Mass. — specimens  edge  tools. 


No.  773.  Morgan  A  Abell,  SpringfieUt 
Mass. — 1  box  locks. 

No.  776.  Thomas  C.  Moore,  New-Yoik 
— ^brass  and  copper  wire  cloth. 

No.  782.  Crosby  &■  Cobum,  Lowell, 
Mass.^l  improved  bank  lock. 

No.  783.  Reed  &  Barton,  Taunton, 
Mass. — 1  box  Britannia  ware. 

No.  785.  Mr.  Keith,  Baltimore— 1  case 
knives  and  forks. 

No.  790.  Mitchel  Gould,  Newark,  N.  J. 
— 1  box  specimens  stair  rods. 

No.  798.  Mr.  Faver,  Louisville,  Stark 
CO.  Ohio — various  instruments,  such  as 
vices,  nippers,  tones,  shears,  dividers,  etc. 
well  and  ingeniously  wrought. 

No.  799.  Jaudons  &  Mason,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.— 2  kegs  "  Saukinah  nails." 


StOTW   «ll4  Ii 

No.  37.  MoJ^  Pond  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — 1  cooking  range,  etc. 

No.  127.  Morns,  Tasker  &  Morris,  Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. — ^3  boxes  specimens  castings 
and  steam  pipe. 

No.  178.  Savery  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Lot  of  hollow  ware  and  box  iron 
castings. 

No.  185.  Joseph  Simms  &  Sons,  Balti- 
more, Md. — 2  radiators. 

No.  201.  Thomas  Durell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  specimen  stove. 

No.  217.  H.  &  F.  Stimpson,  Boston, 
Mass.,  by  W.  H.  Harrover,  Washington, 
D.  C. — 1  specimen  cooking  range  and  fix- 
tures. 

No.  219.  G.  W.  Walker,  New-York,  by 
W.  H.  Harrover,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
1  hot  air  furnace. 

No.  221.  Wm.  P.  Cresson,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  case  containing  specimens  ovens, 
spiders,  pots,  and  kettles. 

No.  228.  Brown  &  Eyre,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  stove. 

No.  230.  Morris  &.  Jones,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 6  sheets  boiler  iron,  18  bars  ditto, 
and  3  bundles  round  and  square  ditto. 

No.  236.  Orrick  &  Campbell.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 3  sheets  boiler  iron. 

No.  250.  W.  &  B.  Douglass,  Middle- 
town,  Ct.' — 4  specimens  cast  iron  pumps; 
prices  from  $4  75  to  $6  50. 

No,  266.  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris,  Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. — Iron  tubes  for  steam,  gas, 
water,  etc. ;  also,  butt  hinges,  etc. 

No.  277.  Snow  &  Parker,  Meriden,  Ct. 
-^1  cast  iron  pomp. 

No.  290.  D.  B.  Small  &  Co.  Baltimore, 
Md. — 1  steam  boiler  and  fixtures. 

No.  321.  James  Skirving,  Washington, 
D.  C. — 1  cast  iron  bath  tub ;  1  cast  iron 
vase;  1  cast  iron  chair ;  1  cauldron  and 
furnace. 

No.  339.  Etowah  Iron  Works,  Cass  co., 
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Geo.,  (Cooper  &  SUmp,  pTOprietDCB.)^-4 
■pecimeos  bar  and  pig  iron. 

No.  384.  James  Mc  Gregor,  New-York 
city. — 1  ventilatuig  stove. 

No.  406.  James  Bobb,  Lewiston,  Pa. — 
2  oookiug  stoves. 

No.  444.  Hayward,  Fox  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. — Cooking  range ;  hot  air  fur- 
nace ;  cast  iron  chair,  and  large  copper 
boiler. 

No.  445.  Alfred  H.  Beip,  Baltimore, 
Md."*— Specimens  bake  ovens  and  roasters. 

No.  448.  Campbell  &.  Coyle,  agents  for 
W.  T.  Tuckerman,  New-York  state. — Spe- 
cimens yarioos  bandies  and  bars  Ulster 
iron. 

No.  480.  D.  Q.  Happezsell,  Baltimore, 
Md.*-1  cooking  stove. 

No.  482.  Thos.  E.  Baden,  Washington, 
P.  0. — 8  revolving  waffle  irons  and  1  pa- 
tent pomp. 

No.  583.  J.  J.  Greenoogfa,  Washington 
city. — 1  cooking  stove. 

No.  598.  Stanley  &  Co.  Baltimore,  Md., 
Woodvimrd  &  Kmgi  Washington  city, 
agents.  —  1  cooking  stove  and  1  coal 
bamer. 

No.  600.  Woodward  &  King,  Washing- 
toQcifj. — 1  cooking  stove  and  2  soda 
foontams. 

No.  623.  H.  &,  F.  Stimpson,  Boston, 
Mass. — 1  cooking  range  and  fixtures. 

No.  625.  M.  Fisher  &  Wm.  Martin,  ir., 
Newport,  Me. — 1  anvil  and  4  parallel 
chain  braces. 

No.  626.  W.  H.  Whxtely,  Boston,  Mass. 
— ^Kitchen range  and  appurtenances;  closet 
and  steamers,  and  bath  boiler. 

No.  641.  Barrows  &.  Morgan,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Hot  air  furnace  and  cooking  range. 

No.  647.  HajTwaid,  Fox  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. — 3  silver  plated  registers  for 
fomacee. 

No.  668.  John  B.  Triplett,  Richmond, 
Va. — 3  sheets  of  puddle  flue  iron. 

No.  682.  Wilson  Balderston,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Specimens  of  wire  work. 

No.  689.  Curtis  &  Hand,  Philadelphia, 
from  the  Henry  Clay  furnace,  Redding, 
Pa. — 1  pattern  card  castings,  and  2  speci- 
mens pig  iron. 

No.  695.  S.  P.  Sexton,  Baltimore,  Md. 
-^  cast  iron  stoves. 

No.  698.  SiUman,  Brooks  &,  Co.  Chester, 
Ct— Carriage  bolts.' 

No.  702.  F.  B.  Dean,  jr.,  Bottetourt  co., 
Va.— 2  pigs  iron,  from^Boaring  Run  Fur- 
nace. 

No.  704.  Horace  Gray,  Boston,  Mass., 
—8  bars  iron. 

No.  738.  New-England  Iron  Company, 
Providence,  B.  I. — Specimen  of  Bauioad 
iron. 

No.  750.   F.  B.  Dean,    Bottetourt  co., 


Va. — Specimen  of  iron,  from  the  Roaring 
Bun  Furnace. 

No.  756.  J.  P.  E.  Stanley,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 1  self-reflating  stove. 

No.  7601.  Fisher  &  Marlin,  Newport, 
Me. — 1  anvil  and  4  parallel  vices. 


Silks,  ClothlBf,  umA  Faacy  Articlee 
•f  erery  4eeeripiiMi< 

No.  1.  Christian  Seeman,  Frederick' 
Md.-— Specimens  of  military  gloves. 

No.  72.  George  Bapp,  Economy,  Pa.—- 
7  specimens  silk  goods. 

No.  91.  Charles  Goodyear,  New-York. — 
6  cases  India  rubber  Sl  shirred  suspenders. 

No.  145.  F.  v.  Krug  &Co.  Philadelphia, 
Penn. — 1  package  containing  ladies'  and 
gent's  kid  gloves ;  prices  from  $5  50  to 
|9  per  dozen. 

No.  146.  Moses  W.  Hammond,  Philip 
delphia,  Pa. — 1  package  fancy  articles, 
consisting  of  specimen  rolling  hoops, 
jumping  ropes,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  149.  S.  Winner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— An  assortment  of  specimens  combs, 
consisting  of  every  variety  side,  dressing, 
pocket,  high  top,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  152.  Wakefield  Mills,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  Thomas  B.  Fisher,  ditto.— 1  package 
containing  silk  hose,  shirts,  drawers,  nignt 
caps,  scarfs,  hoods,  etc. 

No.  153.  C.  Leibricbt  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— 1  package  socks. 

No.  167.  S.  Levin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
1  package  specimen  suspenders  of  difiei^ 
ent  quafities  and  patterns. 

No.  220.  Solomon  Doebelley,  East  Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia,  Pa. — 1  lot  specimen 
suspenders,  of  various  descriptions  and 
prices. 

No.  274.  Julius  Pratt  &  Co.,  Meriden, 
Ct.— Specimens  of  ivory  combs. 

No.  310.  Jackson  &  Grey,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  by  Charles  L.  Thomason,  do.  do.— 
Specimens  of  sewing  silks  and  handker- 
chiefs. 

No.  312.  John  Hodges,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  case  fancy  goods. 

No.  340.  C.  Brett  &  Son,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 1 1  specimens  shirts. 

No.  372.  JohnAsbton,  jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  coat  with  patent  pockets ;  3  bath* 
ing  dresses,  and  3  detached  pockets. 

No.  397.  A.  C.  Van  Epps,  New-York 
city. — Specimens  of  American  silks,  con* 
sisting  of  hose,  gloves,  handkerchiefs, 
dress  patterns,  scarfs,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  451.  Young  &  Disney,  Baltimore, 
Md.— Specimens  of  combs. 

No.  455.  C.  A.  Walbom,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Specimens  stocks,  shirts,  and  dress- 
ing gowns. 

No.  456.  G.  B.  Correy,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  case  gloves. 
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No.  470.  John  W.  Gill,  WbeeKng,  Va. 
^Specimens  manufactured  silk. 

No.  471.  8.  B.  T.  Caldwell,  Loudon  oo., 
Va.--Specixnena  sewing  and  reeled  silk, 
ind  cocoons. 

No.  493.  Davis,  Morey  &  Co.,  Ipswich, 
Mass.— Woollen  and  silk  under  vests, 
plain  white  and  fancy  colon. 

No.  518.  Wm.  M.  Morrison,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — Specimens  raw  silk. 

No.  57d.  Fletcher  &  Brothers,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.-*l  box  conet  and  boot  la- 
cings, braids,  and  vricks. 

No.  654.  Thomas  White,  Brooklyn,  N. 
T.T-1  box  straw  bonnets. 

No.  678.  Messenger  &  Brother,  Canton, 
Mass.— Six  pounds  sewing  silk,  various 
colors. 

No.  717.  D.  W.  Canfield,  New-York.— 
1  case  shirts. 

No.  722.  Hutchinson  &  Runyon,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  New-York. — Goodyear*s 
patent  suspenders. 

No.  740.  N  orthampton  Association, 
Nordtampton,  Mass.— -Specimens  sewing 
nlk. 

No.  741.  Joseph  Oonant  &  Co.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. — Specimens  sewing  silk. 

No.  772.  Paterson  Silk  Factory,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J. — 1  case  silks,  great  variety. 

■Isita«  €ftv«9  4b0« 

No.  155.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Handsome  assortment  of  hats,  of 
tarious  descriptions. 

No.  210.  Bacon  &  Hallowell,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  case  hats,  assorted  specimens. 

No.  222.  Jenkins,  GJorham  &  Co.,  Barre, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass. ;  by  S.  T.  Russell  & 
Co.,  agents,  New-York. — 30  specimens 
palm  leaf  hats. 

No.  268.  OharlesOakford,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  case  hats,  caps,  and  military  cha- 
pnanx. 

No.  289.  Stevens  &  Emmons,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — 16  specimens  hats,  chapeaux, 
and  caps. 

No.  302.  Madame  Dyveanirs,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.— 1  case  specimens  hats, 
caps,  etc. 

No.  345.  Wm.  B.  Todd,  Washington, 
D.  O. — 1  case  specimens  hats  and  caps  of 
every  variety. 

No.  351.  W.  F.  Seymour,  Greorgetown, 
D.  0.— A  number  of  specimens  of  hats 
and  caps,  of  every  variety. 

No.  375.  Elmes  &  Seaver,  Baltimore, 
Md.— Case  containing  6  specimens  hats. 

No.  402.  John  Maguire,  Washington 
city.— 4  specimens  hats. 

No.  509.  Beebe  &  Costar,  New-York. — 
1  case  hats  and  caps. 

No.  591.  J.  Hunt,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
1  glass  case  contjiining  4  hats. 


No.  794.  Hay  Sc  Agens,  Newark,  N.  J. 
— Z  specimens  hats. 

No.  795.  T.  C.  Ward  &  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.— 4  specimens  tarpaolin  hats. 

Faraltarey  Upkaisiaafy  *«• 

No.  2.  Quantin  &  Lutz,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.-^1  arm  chair,  $55 ;  1  common  chair, 
$25 ;  1  book  rack,  $60 ;  1  music  case  hol- 
der, $20 ;  1  ladies'  writing  desk,  $65. 

No.  30.  J.  Baker  S&  Sons,  Hingham, 
Mass.— A  number  of  handsome  speci- 
mens of  upholstery,  consisting  of  fringes, 
bullion  tassels,  gimp,  frog-holders, etc. ,  etc 

No.  40.  Mrs.  HalFs  Pupils,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Gothic  mahogany  chair,  $100. 

No.  156.  C.  H.  &  J.  F.  White,  PhiU- 
delphia,  Pa.— 4  boxes  ridily  finished  far- 
niture. 

No.  162.  J.  &  A.  Gzont,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  domestic  cabinet- ware  manufiicturei* 
— ^9  packages,  containing  handsome  speci- 
mens of  domestic  cabinet-ware. 

No.  192.  Ladies  of  Bethlehem,  Phila- 
del^hia,  Pa.— 1  handsome  embroidered 
chair. 

No.  233.  Frost  and  Wright,  Philadel^ 
phia.  Pa.— 1  couch  and  spring  mattress* 

No.  239.  Oravrfoxd  Riddle,  Philadel^ 
phia.  Pa. — 1  handsome  set  of  chamber 
mmiture,  made  of  rosewood,  gothic  pat- 
tern, valued  at  $8,000. 

No.  240.  T.  Tennant,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
1  spring  mattress. 

No.  247.  C.  N.  Robinson.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  rich,  ornamented,  gilt  framed  man- 
tel glass. 

No.  249i.  H.  Dnhring,  Phihuielphia, 
Pa.— 1  case  specimens  trimmings,  consist- 
ing of  laces,  fringes,  gimps,  tasseb,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  284.  Jacob  Free,  Baltimore,  Md.— - 
1  specimen  window  blinds. 

No  285.  Howell  &  Brothers,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — Handsome  specimens  of  paper 
hangings. 

No.  288.  Wm.  8.  Biroh,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— Handsome  specimens  paper  hangtnffB. 

No.  362.  J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Enza- 
bethtown,  N.  J. — ^Floor  and  furniture  oil 
cloths,  6ne  specimens. 

No.  403.  Evans  and  Watson,  Philadel- 

Shia,  Pa.,  by  Joseph  Crout,  agent,  Phila- 
elphia,  Pa. — 2  refrigerators. 

No.  490.  Joseph  H.Nevett,  Washington, 
D.  C. — 1  refrigerator. 

No.  527.  J.  K.  Boyd,  Washiuffton,  D.  G. 
— Fancy,  blue  velvet,  and  Uierapentk) 
chairs. 

No.  556.  E.  S.  Arnold,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  roll  of  oil  cloths,  fine  specimens. 

No.  592.  Isaac  Pugh  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.— 10  samples  paper  hangines. 

No.  594.  James  Curry,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — ^9  samples  paper  hangings. 
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No.  593.  Cotter  Brido,  Balttmore,  Md. 

_  nutic  shadei. 

No.  608.  Ootter  Bride,  Beltnnore,  Md. 
—A  ipeotmeiM  ratio  work. 

No.  663.  CoraelioB  Brings,  Boflton,  Mue. 
^1  patent  centre  extension  tible. 

No.  684.  Geo.  W.  Donn,  Warfiii^gton, 
D.  C— 1  chair,  looking-glait  and  frame, 
and  wUte  o«ik  voneen. 

No.  688.  Mr.  Mott,  New-York— 1  orna* 
mental  garden  vate. 

No.  699.  B.  B.  WiUk,  Boston,  Man.— 
Softa  and  chairk. 

No.  706.  L.  Woobeiy,  Maneheeter, 
Maas.— 1  sideboard  and  commode. 

No.  736.  Jacob  Stake,  Jr.,  Baltimare, 
Md. — 1  water  cooler. 

No.  747.  Steele  &  Co.,  New-Toik— 1 
box  feather  bnuhee. 

No.  748.  H.  Biagne,  Baltimoie,  Md.— 
Specimens  of  bnckets. 

No.  762.  John  W.  Brownmg,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 2  patent  refrigerators. 

No.  765.  Mrs.  Jane  Mary  Taylor,  Or- 
ange CO.,  ya.~-2  specimens  fly  brashes. 

No.  791.  David  Austin,  Boston,  Mass. — 
4  cotton  mattresses. 

No.  792.  F.  D.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — 2  cotton  mattresses. 

No.  793.  William  Bosson,  Boston,  Mass. 
—1  cotton  mattress. 


(Hhrar  Wwre  aa4  Jowalry. 

No..  131.  Wm.  Wilson,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 2  packages,  containing  a  rich  as- 
sortment of  specimens  silver  ware,  con- 
sistinff,  for  the  most  part,  as  follows :  5 
sets  plate,  plain  and  nchly  chased,  differ* 
ing  m  shape  and  pattern,  prices  varying 
from  $675  to  $405;  5  pitchers,  some 
richly  chased,  prices  varying  from  $200  to 
$50  ;  also  table,  tea,  dessert,  salt  and 
mustard  spoons,  varying  in  their  prices, 
table  from  $25  to  $40,  tea  from  $8  to  $16  ; 
sance  and  soap  ladles,  fish  and  batter 
knives,  sagar  tongs,  etc.  etc. 

No.  371.  John  Bradbury,  Newboiy- 
port,  Mass.-^  cases  specimens  gold  and 
silver  thimbles. 

No.  424.  H.  &  W.  Dabosqne,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  case  silver  ornaments. 

No.  463.  Robert  Kez worth,  Washington 
«itv— SpecimoLS  of  gold  and  silver  ware. 

No.  465.  Andrew  E.  Warner,.  Balti- 
more, Md.— Sjpecimens  silver  ware ;  also 
a  specimen  of  engraving  on  gold,  repre- 
senting Monument  Square,  very  hand- 
somely finished. 

No.  557.  W.  J.  Mullen,  Philadelphia, 
Ps.^24  gold  watch  dials  and  1  case. 

No.  610.  Samuel  Kirk,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—Specimens  silver  ware. . 


No.  66.  Jones  &.  Quigg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
—1  set  carriage  boxes;  1  pair  carriage 
springs. 

No.  73.  John  Hartshorn,  Newark,  N.  J. 
—oak  and  hickory  spokes,  specimens. 

No.  135.  A.  L.  Hickey,  PhihMlelphi% 
Pa. — 1  specimen  travelling  trunk. 

No.  159.  Bobert  W.  Lewis,  PhOadet- 
phia,  Pa.— 1  package,  containing  harness^ 

No.  167.  8.  Levin,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — 
1  package  mecimens  cotton  and  worsted 
harness  webbings,  different  varieties. 

No.  187.  S.  F.  Summers,  PhikidelpUa» 
Pa.— 12  specimens  trunks. 

No.  194.  J.  Unrah,  Philadelphia,  P^— 
3  specimens  tmnks^-«t  $40,  $20,  and  $8. 

No.  256.  Ogle&  Watson,  Philaddphia, 
Pa.^1  coach  and  harness;  1  phaton. 

No.  272.  S.  &  T.  H.  Hunt,  Balt^ 
more,  Md.— ^  cases,  containing  specimens 
trunks,  saddles,  single  and  double  harness, 
bridles,  martingales,  etc.  etc. 

No.  291.  Jenkins  &  Lily,  Baltimore, 
Md.— specimens  harness  and  saddlery; 
consisting  of  harnesses  differenthr  monnV 
ed ;  ladies'  Spanish  and  quiltoa  saddles, 
reina,  girths,  snaffles,  etc.  etc. 

No.  358.  Lacey  &,  Phillips,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.^1  box  mcimens  saddleij. 

No.  461.  Wm.  B.  Coalson,  Baltimoray 
Md.— specimens  cowhide  whips. 

No.  464.  A.  M.  Marthi,  Philadelphim 
Pa.— d  pair  medical  saddle-bags. 

No.  499.  Hughson  &  Vail,  BaMmors, 
Md.— specimens  saddlery  and  harness. 

No.  511.  Wm.  Marshall,  Wsshin^ft 
Oitv.— 1  rockaway,  1  Clarence  carnage, 
and  1  buggy  wagon. 

No.  527.  J.  K.  Boyd,  Washmgton,  D. 
C. — 3  cases  carpet  bajm. 

No.  538.  Heniy  Dnnlap,  Baltimore^ 
Bid.— 1  two-seat  wagon. 

No.  640.  Oharlee  F.  Sangster  Sc  Co., 
Georgetown,  D.  C— ladies' hunting  saddle^ 

No.  667.  Mr.  Hnnt,  Baltimore,  Md.-— 
i  leather  trunk. 

No.  763.  Coleman,  Haleman  &  Co., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.— 1  set  coach  springs. 

No.  780.  Samuel  Ohilds,  Baltimore, 
Md.— -1  coach. 

No.  784.  George  Donn,  Newark,*N.  J.— • 
1  solky,  buggy,  and  coach  iron,  and  5  car- 
riage boxes. 


8h«ee.  BSid  X«esthcr. 


No.  28.  N.  Hayward  &»  Co.,  Lisbon, 
Ct.,  Noyes  &.  Co.,  agents,  Washington 
City,  D.  C. — ^number  of  fine  specimens  of 
gum  elastiQ  shoes. 

No.  56.  George  S.  Adier,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— 4  specimens  morocco  and  kid. 

No.    111.    PrattsviUe .  and    Windham 
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Tanneries,   by    Latham,   Cone  &   Co., 
•genta,  New-York. — 6  Bides  leather. 

No.  154.  Wm.  Ryan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
—•2  packages  specimens  shoes. 

No.  181.  Bobert  Hutchinson,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 2  bandies  specimens  leather, 
containing  skirting  and  calfskin. 

G.  &  W.  Dialogue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
1  box  ^ecimen  of  ri?etted  hose  for  firo 
companies. 

No.  198.  J.  Gamble  &  Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  box,  containing  Tampico  and 
Madras  dyed  morooco,  prices  |9  and 
$15  per  doz. 

No.  204.  Charles  B.  Williams,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. — 2  bales  specimens  sole  leather. 

No.  216.  Henry  Herth,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  glass  case  of  boots,  neatly  finished. 

No.  334.  Lewis  Fairbrother,  Pawtnck- 
et,  R.  I.-^pecimens  string  leather,  13 
■ides. 

No.  350.  John  Knnkle,  Frederick,  Md. 
specimens  leather. 

No.  365.  Wm.  Dokehart,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 3  pieces  specimens  hose,  and  2 
hose  pipes. 

No.  385.  Francis  Shriver,  Westminster, 
Md. — 1  specimen  bundle  leather,  and  6 
•ides. 

No.  389.  Do^rle  &  McNeely,  Philadel- 
phia! Pa.^pecimens  leather. 

No.  425.  Ramsburg  &  Ebert,  George- 
town, D.  C. — specimens  of  buckskin,  in- 
cluding gloves,  ganndets,  suspenders, 
piano  covers,  etc.  etc. 

No.  447.  Henry  C.  Looker,  Lancaster, 
Pa.— lasts  of  difi*erent  sizes. 

No.  475.  John  Mills,  Washington  City 
—1  pair  specimen  boots. 

No.  4921.  Wm.  Kumble,  New-York.— 
4  specimens  of  machine  leather  banding, 
an  article  possessing  the  very  desirable 
property  of  running  straight  when  in  use, 
a  property  that  is  wdl  understood  bv  ma- 
cmnists.  These  bands  are  rivetted  and 
cemented  and  stretched  by  machinery; 
they  are  made  from  the  very  best  oak 
leather. 

No.  524.  Francis  Dane,  Danvers,  Mass. 
"-9  pairs  men's  brogans. 

No.  530.  Dukehart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— ^  pieces  hose;  2  buckets  and  1  halter. 

No.  539.  Thomas  Creaser,  Washington, 
D.  C— 4  pairs  ladies'  boots  and  slippers. 

No.  549.  John  Thomby,  Philadelphia, 
Fa.— 1  case  of  India  rubber  shoes. 

No.  566.  Leonard  Beukart,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  pair  specimen  boots. 

Nu.  575.  S.  S.  Holton,  Boston,  Mass. — 
1  case  boots. 

No.  582.  Thorn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—16  cases  specimen  shoes. 

No.  612.  J.  P.  Young,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— 6  pair  boots. 


No.  627.  George  C.  Petroe,  Salem^ 
Mass. — 3  doz.  sheep  skin  mats. 

No.  648.  Towner,  Danlap  &  Co.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. — 1  box  of  picker  string  and 
lace  leather. 

No.  653.  John  Thomley,  Philadelphia^ 
Pa. — 1  case  of  gum  shoes. 

No.  694.  Z.  Pratt,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. — 
6  sides  leather,  made  from  Buenos  Ayrea 
and  New-York  hides. 

No.  711.  Fitter  &,  Hunter,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.— specimens  of  morocco  and  kid. 

No.  719.  John  F  Ray,  Boston,  Mass. — 
1  box  boots  and  shoes. 

No.  789.  J.  &  R.  Ware,  Newark,  N.  J. 
— 7  specimens  of  leather. 

No.  794i.  Chas.  H.  Speer,  Newark,  N. 
J.— 3  pairs  boots. 


VasbMllaay  Paraaala  mmM.  Caaca. 

No.  157.  Wm.  A.  Brown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  package  umbrellas,  etc. 

No.  206.  Wm.  A.  Brown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1*  box  speciihens  umbrellas,  etc.  con- 
sisting of  a  general  assortment  of  articles 
as  foUows:  American  silk,  mantua  and 
American  fi;ingham  umbrellas,  with  every 
variety  of  handle,  varying  in  prices  from 
$3.50  to  $10.00 ;  sun  shades,  parasols  and 
parasolettes,  frilled,  fringed,  etc.  with 
plain  and  embossed  handles,  varying  in 
prices  from  $1.12  to  $11.00. 

No.  404.  Francis  Beehler,  Baltimore, 
Md. — An  assortment  of  umbrellas,  parasols 
and  canes,  of  every  variety  and  pattern, 
differing  in  price  and  (quality. 

No.  432.  Asch  &  Fmcus,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  White  &  Brother,  agents — 14  speci- 
mens of  umbrellas. 

No.  523.  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — specimens  of  umbrellas  and 
parasols. 

Statianerry  Priadag  aadl  Bo^ns* 

No.  26.  R.  &  A.  H.  Hubbard,  Norwich, 
Conn. — 12  specimens  writing  and  other 
papers,  prices  from  $1.12}  to  8.00. 

No.  98.  P.  H.  Vandervoort,  New-York 
— 1  specimen  card  of  fancy  wood  types, 
manufacmred  by  George  F.  Nesbitt,  New- 
York. 

No.  110.  James  C.  Crane,  Richmond, 
Va. — ^2  reams  of  printing  paper,  at  $4.00 ; 
2  reams  of  envelope  paper,  at  $3.50 ;  2 
reams  of  superfine  medium  paper  at 
$3.50;  2  reams  of  number  two  ruled  cap 
paper,  at  $1.50 ;  2  reams  of  common 
straw  wrapping  paper,  at  45  cts. 

No.  133.  Samuel  Taylor,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Pennsylvania  Slate  Co.  Slateford,  Pa. 
— 2  boxes  specimens  slates ;  1  school,  and 
1  house  slate. 

No.  158.  Tbomas  &  Charles   Konig^ 
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maeber,   Philadelphia,    Fa. — 1    package 
paper  of  Tarioas  kinds. 

No.  166.  Uriah  Hant&  Bona,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  hy  R.  Famhanii  a^ent,  Wasb- 
mgtoo,  D.  0. — 1  packa^  •pecimeo  hooka, 
handaomelj  bound  Turkey  morocoo,  moa- 
Hn,  etc. 

No.  169.  J.  B.  Lippencott  &.  Co.  Phila. 
Pa.— ^  caaea  of  cpecimeD  booka,  oonaiatuig 
of  a  number  of  handaomely  bound  volamea 
bom.  their  establiahment,  in  velvet  and 
Tnrke^  morocco,  with  gold  and  ailver 
mountinga. 

No.  171.  Speel  &  Donohne,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  case  blank  books,  comprising 
every  variety  of  paper  and  binding. 

No.  231.  Lewis  J.  Cohen,  New-York, 
by  F.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C— samples 
of  playing  cards. 

No.  252.  Gaakill  &,  Copper,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — Impressions  from  die  cut  for 
Harpers'  family  bible — a  handsome  speci- 
meb. 

No.  343.  Alexander  Robb,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— 1  book  specimen  type. 

No.  418.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  T.  W.  Den- 
ham,  Washington,  D.  C— 14  copies  of 
Pilsrim*s  Progress,  different  sizes,  prices 
ana  patterns. 

No.  426.  Levi  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
by  Wm.  Fischer,  Washington,  D.  C— 1 
case  gold  and  diamond  pointed  pens. 

No.  427.  Wm.  Fischer,  Washington,  D. 
C. — 1  case  stationery,  containing  a  variety 
of  articles. 

No.  429.  W.  Y.  Wilson,  Deep  River, 
Mass. — specimens  of  gold  diamond  point- 
ed pens. 

No.  472.  George  W.  Matthews,  Carroll 
GO.  Md. — 1  ream  cornstalk  wrapping 
paper. 

No.  491.  Fielding  Lucas,  jr.  Baltimore, 
Md. — ^2  Flora*s  Dictionaries,  handsomely 
bound,  and  specimens  printing  type. 

No.  510.  Lea  &  Blanchsod,  Philadel- 
]>faia,  Pa. — 5  volumes  Exploring  £xpedi- 
tioo,  with  atlas. 

No.  580.  Towner,  Dunlap  &,  Co.  Balti- 
more, Md. — ^gum  elastic  paper  holders. 

No.  541.  F.  Knight,  Washington,  D.  C. 
— 6  oopiea  Washington's  letters  on  agricul- 
ture. 

No.  552.  Wm.  Munroe,  Concord,  Mass. 
—2  cases  of  lead  pencils. 

No.  586.  Decamp  Sl  Tredler,  Washing- 
ton City — specimens  for  binding  Harpers' 
pictorial  bible. 

No.  603.  Chelsea  Manufacturing  Co. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  B.  Famham,  Washnigton 
City,  agent — specimens  fine  printing 
paper. 

No.  617.  Cary  &  Brother,  New-York— 
specimens  ornamental  show  card  printing. 


No.  630.  James  Dyer,  Boston,  Mass. — 
1  box  containing  100  letter  holders. 

No.  639.  Washburn  &  Robinson,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. — 1  box  premium  pen  holders. 

No.  645.  James  French,  Boston,  Mass. 
— 1  package  pens,  ink  and  copy  books. 

No.  679.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — ^  maps. 

No.  697.  Harrison  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— 2  copies  Wilson's  ornithology. 

No.  709.  Samuel  C.  Mann,  Boston,  Masa. 
— 3  reams  marble  paper. 

No.  724.  John  laurphy,  Baltimore,  Md. 
-HBpecimens  of  binding  and  printing. 

No.  768.  John  Cain  &  Co.  Rutland,  Vt 
*— 1  box  lead  pencils. 

No.  781.  Maynard  &  Noyea,  BoatGD, 
Mas*. — 1  box  writing  ink. 

I^wsapa,  CkMi4eU«ra|  Jkc.  Jke. 

No.  150.  Cornelius  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
I  Pa. — 9  packacea,  containing  a  handsome 
assortment  of  lamps  and  chandeliers; 
comprising,  four  light  sothic  olive  gaa 
chandeliers;  six  light  rich  olive  gaa  chaor 
deliers ;  candle,  and  oil  chandeliers ;  also 
handaomely  finished  rich  candelabras,  aa- 
tral  and  aolar  lamps ;  bouquet  holders, 
candlesticks,  etc.,  etc. 
.  No.  218.  John  W.Henry,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  case  spedmens  lara  lamps. 

No.  407.  W.H.Starr,  New-York  city. 
14  specimens  lamps,  diflfering  in  style  and 
fimsn. 

No;  467.  Philip  Murray,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 1  patent  candlestick. 

No.  661.  B.  Murphy  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  box  pine  oil  lamps. 

No.  666.  H.  N.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — Lampa,  girandoles,  and  their  ap- 
purtenances. 

No.  737.  Martin  W.  Emmons,  New- 
York  city. — 1  eotbic  chandelier. 

No.  760.  Roberts,  Eagles  &  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. — 3  specimens  coach  lamps,  on 
an  improved  plan. 


Csuia«a,  all  MiUtary  Avtlelea, 
TrioBHsinga* 

No.  19.  William  Pinchin,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — A  large  assortment  of  military  goods, 
consisting  of.  splendid  militarv  caps, 
spears,  holster  tips,  cap  plates,  infantry 
and  dragoon  trimmings,  breaat  and  waist 
plates,  epauletts,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  112.  John  Krider,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — An  assortment  of  highly  finished 
specimens  of  militai^  goods,  consisting  of 
single  and  double  barreled  guns ;  duckmg 
ana  fowling  pieces;  duelling  pistols  with 
fixtures  complete,  in  mahosany  cases; 
silver  mounted  and  plain  double  and  sin- 
gle rifles ;  muskets,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  116.  Wm.  H.  Horstman,  Philadel- 
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pbia.  Pa. — 1  box  military  goods,  contain- \ 
iDff  a  namber  of  apecimena  of  naval  and 
muitaiy  capa  and  hatai  pbimea,  and  otber 
regalia;  fringes,  gimp0f  holsters,  sword, 
and  sword  belts;  sashes,  tassels,  etc.,  etc. 
Also,  coach  Lace  and  other- Bzings  belong- 
ing to  coaches;  together  with  Odd  Fel- 
lows'  regalia,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  163.  E.  K.  Tryon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
—4  packages,  specimens  military  articles ; 
sinffle  and  double  barrel  shot  guns,  plain, 
and  gold  and  silver  mounted,  prices  $4  to 
$150;  rifles,  with  brass,  iron,  steel,  and 
■ilver  mountings,  $6  to  $125 ;  pistols,  re- 
Tolving,  duelling,  and  Armstrong's,  with 
cases  and  apparatus,  various  prices; 
flasks,  powder  and  liquor;  also,  shot 
pouches,  at  various  prices. 

No.  192.  H.  Kom,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
1  trunk  and  1  small  package  of  military 
trimmings,  containing  an  anortment  of 
sashes,  epauletts,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  232.  F.  W.  Widman,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  by  E.  Owen  &  Co.,  Washington,  D. 
C. — Oase  specimens  army  swords  and 
naval  and  revenue  ornaments. 

No.  283.  Thomas  Tyrer,  Richmond, 
Ya.— 4  specimens  gem** 

No.  303.  Samuel  Sutherland,  Bichmond, 
Va.— 3  specimens  rifles. 

No.  394.  Merchants'  Shot  Tower  Com- 
pany, Baltimore.  Md.— 1  case  specimen 
mfferent  numbers  shot 

No.  390.  Capt.  A.  Mordecai,  U.  S.  Ar- 
senal, Washington  city.— 1  ball  press  and 
trimmer. 

No.  391.  M.  W.  Fisher,  U.  S.  Arsenal, 
Washington  city — ^Percussion  cap  charger. 

No.  398.  J.T.  Ames,  Cabotville,  Mass. 
—Specimens  of  pUun  and  ornamented 
swords,^  cutlery,  brass  cannon,  pistols, 
etc.,  all  of  gooid  quality. 

No.  441.  Doctor  Chas.  T.  Jackson,  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.-— 1  miniature  cannon  and  car- 
riaffe,  made  from  American  tin,  copper, 
ana  zinc  ores. 

No.  477.  Joseph  Davis,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— Specimens  odd  fellows'  and  masons' 
regalia. 

No.  669.  J.  W.  &  E.  D.  Stokes,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.— Specimens  of  odd  fellows' 
ana  masons'  regalia. 

No.  628.  H.  P.  Fairbanks,  Boston,  Mass. 
from  Clinton  eo.,  Lancaster,  Mass. — 1  case 
coach  lace. 

No.  687.  Wm.  Thomas,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—4  pivot  guns. 

No.  799.  J.  W,  Gordon,  Guildford  oo., 
N.  C— 1  rifle.  


No.  1.  Christian  Leeman,  Frederick, 
Md. — SpecimeoB  of  glue,  price  ISc  per 
lb .    On  sale. 


No.  34.  Walter  Baker,  Dorcliestor, 
Mass.,t  by  F.  &  A.  H.  Dodge,  agents, 
Georgetown;'  D.  C— Specimens  of  choco- 
late, cocoa,  pasts,  etc. 

No.  45.  Francis  Hyde,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— 2  boxes  specimena  £uicy  soap  and  pei^ 
fumery. 

No.  53.  George  Felix,  M.  D.,  Pittsborg, 
Pa. — 1  can  extract  coffee;  48  tin  cans, 
do.  do. 

No.  60.  T.  H.  Nevin  A  Co.,  Pittsborg^ 
Pa.— 1  specimen  of  red  lead ;  1  doi.  do. 
white  do. 

No.  61.  John  H.  Sanner,  Baltimore,  Md. 
'-*2  specimens  cigars. 

No.  106.  A.  SeemuQer,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—3  spedmens  cigars,  made  chiefly  from 
Florida  tobacco. 

No.  107.  Smith  &  Curtlett,  »team  Soap 
and  Candle  Worka,  Baltimore,  Md. — 1 
specimen  of  adamantine  candlee. 

No.  109.  Van  Deventer  &  Talmasa, 
New-York — 1  gross  3  sizes  blacking,  of  a 
saperior  quality,  pricea  $3,  $4f  And  $5. 

No.  125.  Wetherill  &  Brother,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — 2  boxes  chemicala,  contain- 
ing specimens  of  chrome  yellow,  red  and 
white  lead,  Pruss.  blue,  calomel,  soda, 
etc.,  etc. 

No.  126.  Farr,  Powers  &  Weightmaa, 
Pa.— -Specimens  of  chemicals,  consisting 
of  coTToeive  sublimate,  florea  martialea, 
morphia,  and  its  salts ;  sulphate,  acetate, 
munate,  quinia  sulphas,  red  and  white 
precipitate,  Rochelle  salts,  cryst  and  pow- 
dered ;  seidlite  mixture,  tartaric  acid,  tar- 
tar emetic,  calomel,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  134.  Nicholas  Lenning  &  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.^^  boxes  chemicals. 

No.  138.  From  John  W.  Downing,  Phil- 
adelphia.  Pa.-— 1  barrel  clarified  sugar, 
made  on  Orange  Grove  Plantation,  Louia- 
iana,  by  Thomas  Morgan,  price  10c.  per 
pound. 

No.  139.  James  S.  Mason,  manufacturer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— >1  case  specimens  ink 
and  blacking. 

No.  142.  Eugene  Rousseil,  Philadelphiaf 
Pa.— 12  packages,  assorted  specimens  of 
shaving  and  ether  s  caps,  extracts,  and  p«r^ 
fumery  in  general. 

No.  148.  Rodman  Wharton,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  box  white  lead,  specimen. 

No.  160.  James  Keefe,  Philadelphiat 
Pa. — 1  package  specimens  maccaroni  and 
vermicelli. 

No.  164.  Rosengarter  and  Dennia,  Phil* 
adeiohia.  Pa.— 1  box  chemicals. 

No.  172.  C.  J.  Fell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 10  cases  specimens  mustard  and 
chocolate. 

No.  174.  J.  Tyson,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—3  boxes  specimens  chemicals. 
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No.  176.  David  Jayne,  M.  D.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — SpedmenB  of  hia  mediciuea. 

No.  193.  Karlbanm  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Fa. — 1  box  apecimeiiB  chemicals. 

No.  175.  Harrison  &  Brother,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  caae  apecimeiifl  chemicals, 
oooaistin^  of  alum,  lead,  copperas,^  etc. 


No.  370.  M.  6.  Morman,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 1  specimen  box  tobacco. 

No.  379.  James  Dixon,  agent,  New- 
Tork — 1  box  rock  and  roll  brimstone. 

No.  409.  M.  W.  Barrows,  Lexington, 
Kj. — 5  specimens  mustard,  sold  by  Sam- 
uel D.  McOullough,  Lexington,  Ky. 

No.   411.    New- York    and    Saugerties 


oaisting of  alum,  lead,  copperas,  eic.    .^^y-  ;»^^-    ,Vr    .      ^       v    i    rV^wi.-* 
No.  179.  E.  P.  Maule,  Philsdelphia,  Pa.  White  Lead  Works,  New-York,  O.  Whit- 


—1  box  specimens  chemicals. 

No.  182.  H.  P.  &  W.  C.  Taylor,  Phila. 
delphia.    Pa. — 1    case   specimens    fancy 

■Daps. 

No.  186.  Thomas  O.  Little,  Baltunore, 
Md.*— 1  box  specimen  cigars. 

No.  188.  A.  &,  J.  Brown  &,  Brother, 
Baltimore,  Md. — 1  box  specimen  .fine 
chewing  tobacco. 

No.  195.  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delohia,  Pa.— 52  boxes  specimens  of  white 
lead  and  of  acetate  of  lead. 

No.  196.  Thomas  Mattock,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  box,  specimens  of  lump  black. 

Uo.  237.  Collins  and  BuUock,  Balti- 
more, Md.— 1  bsrrel  buffalo  glue ;  1  baiv 
rel  do.  No.  1.    do. 

No.  249.  Christian  Schrack,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  box,  containing  various  ape- 
mens  of  varnishes. 

No.  253.  John  B.  Badd,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  barrel  specimen  refined  sugar. 

No.  258.  Morse  and  Winslow,  New- 
York  city— Adamant  pearl  light  candles, 
a  superior  article  both  in  quality  and  fin- 
vh,  made  of  leurd  and  tallow,  with  braided 
wicks.  These  candles,  on  account  of  their 
hardness,  are  suitable  for  the  hottest  cli- 
mates, and  are  every  way  an  excellent 
article. 

No.  261.  Johnson  &  Co.,  New-York 
eity,  by  0.  Holt,  Jr.  do.-^pecimenB  of 
perfiimery,  consisting  of  colognes,  extracts, 
■oapa,  etc. ;  also  1  case  brushes. 

No.  270.  Hancock  and  Mann,  Balti- 
more, Md. — 1  box  candles. 

No.  282.  Sam.  and  P.  T.  EUicott,  Balti- 
more, Md. — 6  cases  specimens  chemicals. 
No.  286.  Joseph  B.  Quinter,  Washing- 
ton city — 1  barrel  specimen  of  glue. 

No.  295.  Joseph  S;  Levering  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  Simms  &  Son, 
agents,  Washington,  D.  C— Specimens  of 
loaf  sugar,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  308.  Hobson  Johns,  Danville,  Va. — 
1  box  specimen  tobacco. 

No.  309.  0.  Wiseman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—Specimens  paste  blacking. 

No.  325.  O.  Hungerford,  Waterton, 
Mass. — Specimens  maple  su^. 

No.  331.  Alexander  Harrison,  Plttladel- 
plna,  Pa. — Specimens  of  Columbian  ink. 

No.  355.  A.  G.  Cole  &,  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 1  caae  chemicals,  and  1  keg  white 
lead. 


tlesey,  agent — Specimens  white  lead. 

No.  419.  William  Beuhler,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 1  box  American  cigars. 

No.  461.  William  B.  Coulson,  Balti- 
more,  Md. — Specimens  of  glue,  emery, 
clo^  and  eagle  glass  paper. 

No.  484.  Wm.  H.  Wmter,  Washington, 
D.  C. — 4  boxes  tobacco. 

No.  497.  E.  Lyon,  New-York— Speci- 
mens gum  shellac. 

No.  548.  John  Hnmcastle,  Dorchester, 
Maes. — 2  dozen  Mailing. 

No.  553.  Abner  Songer,  Danvers,  Mass. 
— 1  box  mustard. 

No.  631.  Courtnay,  Montell  &Co.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. — 1  box  of  tobacco. 

No.  651.  Jeffries  &  Catterfield,  New- 
York. — 1  case  of  brimstone. 

No.  652.  Potter  &  Colgate,  New-York 
— 1  box  white  lead. 

No.  673.  Brown,  Chapin  Sl  Whiton, 
Boston,  Mass. — 3  boxes  japanned  black- 
ing. 

No.  675.  A.  Sanger,  Boston,  Mass.-^ 
4  boxes  mustard. 

No.  690.  Steven  W.  Wykoff,  Parish  of 
St.  Landre,  La.— specimen  of  Louisiana 
sugar  crop  1845,  very  superior. 

No.  716.  Peter  Cooper,  New-York  City. 
— 1  box  refined  American  isinglass. 

No.  731.  J.  Henry  Harrison,  Richmond, 
Va. — 1  box  tobacco. 

No.  743.  Osgood  &  Rand,  Concord,  N. 
H. — 125  lbs.  fancy  lozenges. 

No.  751.  James  D.  Armstrong  &  S. 
Thornton,  Baltimore,  Md. — 4  boxes  se- 
gars. 

No.  752.  Walter  Nichols,  Newport,  R. 
I. — specimen  of  watch  spring  oil. 

No.  770.  Eliphalet  Davis,  Cambridge, 
Mass. — 1  box  shaving,  toilet,  and  other 
soaps. 

No.  777.  Dickinson  Sl  Shrewsbury, 
Canawha,  Va. — specimens  of  salt,  18  cents 
per  bushel  at  the  works. 

No.  796.  A.  Gunn,  Harlem,  N.  T.— 1 
bottle  of  indigo. 
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No.  42.  New-England  Glass  Company. 
— ^A  large  and  handsome  assortment  of 
every  variety  of  glass,  cut,  pressed,  and 
plain;  .ako,  chemical  and  apothecariea 
ware. 
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No.  64.  Bennett  &,  Brothers,  Pittsborg, 
Pa.^14  pieces  stone  ware. 

No.  65.  Harker  &  Taylor,  Pittsborg, 
Pa.— 40  pieces  earthenware. 

No.  70.  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass 
Company,  Boston,  Denning  Jarvis,  agent, 
Boston,  Mass.— A  number  of  beantifal 
specimens  of  cat,  pressed,  and  plain 
glass ;  containing  articles  of  every  color 
and  shape,  marked  at  moderate  prices. 

No.  130.  Coffin,  Hay  &  Bowdfe,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — 27  boxes  window  glass, 
containing  specimens  of  all  sizes  plain 
and  plate  glass,  some  of  which  is  30  inches 
by  40  inches  in  size. 

No.  14-i.  Dyottville  Glass  Works,  Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia,  by  Engene  Rons- 
sell,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  — ^  packages,  as- 
sorted specimens  of  variegated  and  plain 
glass  ware. 

No.  143.  J.  B.  &  F.  W.  Marston,  Bald- 
more,  Md. — 2  packages  of  glass  ware, 
from  Jacob  Andrews,  Baltimore,  mann- 
factnrer,  consisting  of  tumblers,  wine 
glasses,  decanters,  etc.,  for  dinner  set. 

No.  147.  Porter,  Shreeve  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.^-7  packages,  different  sizes 
specimens  of  window  glass;  2  packages 
different  size  specimens  of  glass  bottles ; 
made  at  Windsor  Works,  Camden  oo., 
N.J. 

No.  168.  Bakewell,  Pears  &  Co.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. — 1  package,  specimens  glass 
ware;  consisting  of  cat  and  pressed  de- 
canters,  sugar  dishes,  salts,  etc. 

No.  227.  Abraham  Miller,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  crate  Queen's  ware,  consisting  of 
plain  white,  Wedgewood,  colored,  and 
black  pitchers,  spittoons,  jars,  pans,  tea- 
pots, etc.,  etc.;  also,  an  assortment  of 
stone  ware,  all  varying  in  their  shape  and 
price. 

No.  245.  Thomas  Richards,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  box  window  glass. 

No.  336.  Henry  Bayly,  Baltimore,  Md. 
•^1  box  cut  glass  ware,  consisting  of 
pitchers,  decanters,  celery  glasses,  etc. 

No.  359.  Brooklyn  Flint  Glass  Comp'y, 
New-York  ciQr.  —  Specimens  of  glass, 
manufactured  by  the  Brooklyn  Glass  Com- 
pany, which  exhibits  great  parity  and 
Drilliancy. 

No.  382.  James  E.  Jones,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Specimens  domestic  crockery,  con- 
sisting of  a  variety  of  articles,  and  among 
the  rest,  two  pitchers,  transparent  porce- 
lain, handsomely  ornamented,  and  nnish- 
ed  in  French  style ;  from  the  manoiSustory 
of  Tucker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  396.  B.  C.  Milbum,  Alexandria, 
D.  C. — 10  pieces  stone  ware. 

No.  410.  H.  J.  &  C.  J.  Baker,  Balti- 
more Glass  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  O. 
Wiuttlesey,  agent,  Washington,  D.  C.^ 


Specimens  of  plain  and  colored  glaaB 
ware,  cat  and  pressed,  consisting  of  de- 
canters, bottles,  tumblers,  etc. 

No.  576.  Ernest  <&  Cowles,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 11  specimens  stoneware. 

No.  577.  Mr.  Tucker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— 1  pair  porcelain  pitchers. 

No.  615.  Barnes,  Hobbs  &  Co.,  Whee- 
ling, Va.— 6  boxes  ^lass  ware. 

No.  621.  Mr.  Tocker,  Philadelphia,  Pft. 
— 1  American  china  pitcher. 

FisM  Artt,  HaHcnl,  PkUaMpUMd^ 
and  WUdUmM,  iMstraBMato. 


No.  57.  Nathan  Coolidge,  Worcester,  Mi 
•—1  Melodian,  (musical.) 

No.  114.  Conrad  Meyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— 2  Pianos  and  stands. 

No.  144.  F.  Meyer  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— 4  Packages  containing  the  standard 
weights  and  messnres  of  the  state  of  Penn- 

Slvanta,  made   of  brass  and   handsomely 
Jahed. 

No.  190.  Francis  Arnold,  Bsltimore,  Md. 
— 1  Case  specimens  of  sorgical  instroments 
conlsining  instroments  for  ampntation,  silver 
monnted,  with  extra  toamiqaet,  $50,  and  1 
set  of  extraodng  forceps,  $37,  and  S  cases 
dissecting  instroments,  price  $5,50. 

No.  205.  John  Plaff,    Philadelphia,  Pa.<- 
3  Flotes,  1,  $45,  and  1,  $40 ;  1  Clsrk>net  $40. 
•  No.  238.  Caleb  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
2  Pianos,  &c. 

No.  244.  James  Earle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
1  Box  containing  one  oil  Fainting,  "The 
Circassian  Slave,'*  handsomely  fraimed  and 
execoted,  ^oed  with  frame  at  $100.  The 
paintings  by  Mrs.  Rembrandt  Peale. 

No.  259.  J.  E.  Mayall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
1  Case  daguerreotype  portraitSiinclodingillns- 
tiations  oi  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

No.  261.  Johnson  &,  Co.,  New-York  City, 
by  C.  Holt.  Jr.,  New-York  City.— 6  Pianos. 

No.  272|.  Wm.  Cooper,  Tennessee,  by  Z. 
C.  RobbLos,  agent,  Wsshington,  D.  C— 1 
Painting. 

No.  305.  Chaoncey  Wairiner,  Wasfaiogton 
Citv. — 1  Self-acting  meteorological  register, 
embracing  anoerometer,  rain  gaoge,  barome- 
ter, tide  and  time  register,  invented  by  him. 

No.  328.  Lewis  Vail,  agent.  Canton.  Ohio. 
— 1  Magnetic  water  gaage,  invented  by  Mr. 
G^rge  Faber  of  same  place. 

No.  341.  J.  &  W.  C.  Neff,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  Galvanic  battery. 

No.  357.  Brewster  &  Ingraham,  Bristol, 
Conn. — 5  bpecimens  clocks. 

No.  361.  Townsend  &.  Clark,  Baldmore, 
Md. — Several  specimen  sets  of  teeth  on 
springs. 

No.  366.  Samuel  Jackson,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— 2  Cases  specimens  surgical  instroments. 

No.  369.  Jame8p.Frothinffham,Newbnr7-' 
port,  Mass.— 1  Patent  theodolite  protractor. 

No.  374.  C.  C.  Reinhardt  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Several  cases,  handsomely  finished 
specimens  dental  and  other  surgical  instro- 
ments, pearl  and  gold  moonted,  some  with 
stone  settings.  Also  spurs  of  every  variety, 
patent  trasses,  &c.  &c. 
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No.  377.  John  Plrnnbe,  Waahmgtoii,  D.  C. 
Sereral  frames  specimeiui  dagoemotype  pio- 
toies. 

No.  378.  B.  L.  Ball,  Boalon,  MaaB.—!  Caae 
of  anificial  teeth. 

No.  393.  Joseph  Hiakej,  Bahfanore,  Md.— 
1  Upright  piano. 

No.  415.  Edward  Johnson,  Washington, 
D.  C.«-Hart's  host  of  Henry  Clay. 

No.  430.  Martin  &,  Coapa,  ^ew>York  City, 
Wm.  Fischer  agent,  Washington,  D.  C— 2 
Gaitars  in  cases. 

No.  431.  Firth  &  Hall.  New-York  City, 
same  gentleman  agent — 1  Guitar  hi  case. 

No.  435.  Wm.  A.  PraU,  ^Alexandria,  D.  C. 
—2  Dagaerreotyi^,  (patent.) 

No.  454.  Wiumson  &  Armstrong,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— Specimens  of  teeth  and  den- 
tistry. 

No.  459.  Hodson  Tavbr,  Washinston  city. 
—1  Paintmg,  hy  Dr.  Wm.  McLeoil  of  same 
place. 

No.  460.  Miss  Milli^,  Washington,  D. 
C. — 3  Miniatare  paintmgs. 

No.  4fiS.  B.  A.  Schorr,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
1  Piano  forte,  highly  finished,  price  $1000. 

No.  488.  John  F.  Meredith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— Specimens  gUding  on  glasa. 

No.  494.  W.  Ogden  Miles,  Washington, 
D.  C— I  Portrait  of  Hezekiah  Niles. 

Na  503.  L.    Bioketts,   Baltunore,    Md.— 

3  Pianos. 

No.  506.  Harvey  Lindsly,  Washington,  D. 
C. — ^Pictare  by  Doaghty. 

No.  508.  C.  H.  Eisenbrandt,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 1  Case  mnaical  instmments. 

No.  529.  T.  GUbert  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.- 
S  Pianos  leolian  attachment,  (Coleman's.) 

No.  532.  G.  C.  Washmgton,  Georgetown. 
D.  C— 2  Miniature  paintings. 
*    No.  537.  Charles  A.  Spenoer,  Madison,  N. 
Y. — 1    Reflecting    telescope;    1    compoond 
architectural  microscope. 

No.  535.  W.F.  Bayly,  Washington,  D.  C. 
—1  Painting. 

No.  536.  John  D.  Lee,  Washington  City 
— 1  Painting. 

No.  571.  L.  y.  Badger,  Boston,  Mass. — 
1  Enema  Chair.  •  ^ 

No.  574.  Wm.  Dooghertyi  Washmgton, 
B.  C. — 1  Marble  cnpid. 

No.  578.  C.  R.  Barney,  Baltimore,  Md. — 

4  American  mosaic  marme  works. 

No.  585.  M.  Valentine,  Washington,  D.  C. 
— 1  Temple  of  liberty. 

No.  599.  Lemnel  Gilbert,  Boston,  Mass., 
Benjamin  Lang,  agent,  belonging  to  John 
Elbert  &  Sons. — 5  Pianos. 

No.  606.  James  Ackerman,  New- York. — 
Specimens  colored  lithographic  prints. 

No.  635.  Joseph  Simpson,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— Specimens  of  seal  engravings  on  cornelian, 
a  finely  esecated  specimen  of  workmanship . 

No.  638.  Dr.  Pftge,  Washington,  D.  C— 
Magnetic  electricalmachine. 

No.  649.  Miss  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  by 
Mr.  Warner. — 3  Miniature  paintings. 

No.  656.  J.  Chickering,  Boston,  Mass. — 
1  Grand  action  walnat  piano,  and  one  square 
seven  octaves,  walnut 

No.  674.  George  Hughes^  Boston,  Mass. — 
1  Seven  octave  piano  forte. 


No.  685.  A.  L.  Diek.  New-Yoik.— 1  En- 
graving. 

No.  693.  N.  Hunt,  Boston,  Masa.— 1  Case 
dental  and  surgical  instruments. 

No.  720.  Graves  A.  Co.,  Winchester,  N.  H. 
— 1  Box  musical  instruments. 

No.  723.  Bliss  &.  Creighton,  New-York— 
1  Chronometer. 

No.  726.  £.  J.  Conrad,  Baltimore,  Md.— 1 
Koae  wood  piano. 

No.  764.  Henry  Fits,  New-York  City— 1 
Achromatic  telescope. 


No.  39.  R.  G.  Boute,  Cbcinnati,  Ohio.— 
Specimens  of  hemp,  tarred  rope,  bell  line,  and 
sash  cord. 

No.  41.  American  Hemp  Co.,  Patteraon,  N. 
J. — 1  Specimen  of  hemp  oock. 

No.  128.  A.  Stone,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— A 
number  of  specimens  of  hemp  hose,  for  the 
use  of  fire  companies,  railroaos,  looomotives^ 
steamboats,  ships,  Sec.  ice 

No.  165.  J.  &  J.  D.  Wetham,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — 1  Package  specimens  rope  and  blocks. 

No.  449.  J.  M.  Harvey,  Botte  Court  County, 
Va. — 2  Specimens  hemp. 

No.  580.  Towner  Dunlap  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Specimens  heddle-twine  and  1  box 
oakum. 

No.  753.  Wm.  P.  Thomasson,  Louisville, 
Ky. — 6  Specimens  of  water  rotted  hemp. 

No.  754.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Portsmonih, 
N.  H. — 1  Coil  rope  from  American  hemp. 

No.  58.  Wm.  W.  Wilson,  Birmingham, 
Allegany  Co.,  Pa. — 1  Model. 

No.  59.  Bbenezer  Hunt,  Pittsburg,  Pa.-^ 
1  Miniature  model  of  spike  marhine. 

No.  162.  J.  Scott,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 1 
Carpet  loom,  and  2  smaller  looms,  the  carpet 
loom  in  operation. 

No.  212.  James  Doull,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
1  Case  containing  specimens  warping  mill 
hecks. 

No.  225.  Alfired  Jenks,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
A  cotton  loom. 

No.  242.  Tayman  &  Brown,  Harrisbozg, 
Pa.-*!  Forge  bellows. 

No.  264.  Ross,  Gunn  &  Greene,  New- York 
City.-*1  Portable  mill  andbolter  in  operation ; 
1  threshing  machine ;  1  horse  power  machine. 

No.  269.  Gloucester  Machine  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 1  Loom. 

No.  272|.  Daniel  Clow,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
— 1  Model  fanning  mill. 

No.  292.  J.  G.  RoUow,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
^<- Wheat  threshing  machine. 

No.  293.  Jackson  &  Roberts,  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. — Wheat  threshing  machine. 

No.  294.  G^rge  Law,  Baltimore,  Md. — ^1 
Horizontal  Chase's  card  spinner ;  1  vertical 
card  spinner,  in  operation  during  exhibition. 

No.  318.  Edward  Stabler,  Montgomery  Co., 
Md. — Seal  press  and  slide  rest,  a  handsomely 
finished  and  ingenious  instrument 

No.  342.  James  M.  Wilder,  Bennington, 
N.  H.— 1  Sausage  meat  machine. 

No.  344.  James  H.  Lusby,  for  Lusbfr  & 
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Btoddvd,  Wflihingtaii  City*  D.  C— 1  Waah- 
lug  machine  and  1  charn. 

Ifo.  376.  BaTid  Anthony,  Ben.,  Sprinnort, 
17.  Y.— Model  of  an  improTed  method  of 
regulating  furrow  slice  in  ploughing. 

No.  399.  J.  Alden,  OabotvUle,  ICeM.— 1 
Box  specimen  reeds»  for  the  use  of  manu* 
iacturing  companies. 

No.  400.  Wm.  Mitoi^  Washington  Ctty, 
D.  C— 1  Self-adjuadng  hinge  float  stream 
waier  wheel 

No.  401.  Lay  &  Penney,  York,  Pa.— .2 
Machines  for  cutting  and  crushing  com  fodder. 

No.  405.  Manu  ^  Washburn,  Frederick, 
Md. — 1  Self  lubricator  machine. 

Na  413.  J.  8.  H.  BarUett,  New-York  Oity. 
—Howell's  patent  tanning  machiaa  in  opera- 
tion. 

Na  423.  Edward  D.  Tippet,  Georgetown, 
J).  G.— Washing  machine,  hominy  mill, 
Musage  cutters,  and  cold  water  steam  engine. 

No.  450.  James  Cook,  Taunton,  Mass.-^ 
Knife  sharpener  and  calico  cylinder. 

No.  483.  John  Haskell,  Baltimore,  Md.— 1 
Machine  for  setting  cards. 

No.  485.  Samuel  Lowiey,Philadelphla,Pa. 
—1  Brick  machine. 

No.  492.  W.  H.  Jennison,  New-Yoik.— 
The  diaphragm  filter,  a  convenient  and  ex- 
cellent contriTanoe  for  those  who  use  river 
water.  They  have  been  introduced  into  the 
larger  cities  with  great  success,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  aiiprobation  of  all  who  have  ex- 
amined them  in  operation  during  exhihition. 

Na  408.  H.  J.  Hall,  Now- York.— 1  Bow- 
ing machine  for  grain. 

No.  500.  Exra  Ripley,  Troy,  N.  Y — 1 
Patent  tea  kettle. 

Na  502.  A.  F.  Sherman,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
-^Moses  Day's  spinning  machine  for  rope 
yam,  in  operation. 

No.  504.  Frederick  Davis,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—1  Fire  engine  and  reel,  and  250  feet  hoee. 

No.  512.  Henry  T.  Hartman,  Soottsville, 
Albany  oo.,  Va. — 1  Model  sulkey. 

Na  534.  Jacob  F.  Barnes  &  Co,  Richmond, 
Ym.— j  Sise  tobaooo  press. 

No.  573.  Towner,  Dunlap  &.  Ca,  Balthnore, 
Md. — 1  Box  weuver's  shuttles. 

Na  604.  Elias  Howe,  Jr.  ic[Qwr^  Fisher, 
Cambridge,  Mass.— 2  sowing  macbues. 

No.  607.  James  Miller,  Baltimore,  Md.--* 
1  Case  containing  6  weaving  peeds. 

No.  fix.  Benjamin  Gnshman.  Clear  Spring, 
Md.— '1  Self-adittsang  logbraoe  for  saw  mills. 

No.  620.  William  Dnff,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
1  Hydrostatic  safety  valve. 

No.  665.  S.  Barrows,  New-Yoik.— 6  ven- 
tilators. 

Na  680.  H.  W.  Babbitt,  Providence,  R  L 
— ^Watch  main  spring  tool,  and  micrometer 
MAw^  scale. 

No.  681.  Daniel  H.  Wiggins.  Annapolis, 
Md.— 1  Windmill  with  press  and  screw. 

No.  691.  A.  K.  Fahnestock,  Harrisbnxg, 
Pa.— 1  Brick  press. 

Na  692.  Taylor&Flagler,Peekakill,N.Y. 
<— 2  Patent  forges. 

No.  710.  Wm.  Golding,  Boston,  Mass.— 
£  Dosen  loom  pickers. 

No.  712.  Caleb  Prett,  Boston,  Ma«.— 1 
Model  bridge. 


No.  714.  H.  Alkia,  Franklin,  N.  Hw— 
Tinartifir  w>Mfting  "^icMtm^, 

No.  718.  John  S.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.— 1  Case  bobbins. 

No.  727.  Samuel  Lichtenthaller,  Lits,  Lan- 
caster CO.,  Pa. — ^Model  of  an  invention  (or 
moving  window.shutters  without  opening  die 


No.  730.  H.  D.  Chads,  Boston,  Mass.—! 
Patent  horse  power  model. 

No.  732.  A.  Bnraeas  ft  Son,  Pravidenoe, 
R.  I. — Specimens  or  power  loom  pickers. 

Ko.  742.  A.  at  C.  W.  Holbrook,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. — Specimens  of  loom  pickers. 

No.  746.  Wm.  A.  Burke,  Lowell,  Mass.— 
Spedmena  iron  castings,  Lowell  machine 
shop. 

No.  796.  A.  Gh.  Hedkrotte,  Cnmberiand, 
Md. — I  Filtering  apparatus. 

No.  779.  N.B.  Vansant,  Washington  City . 
— 1  Small  slaam  engine. 

CoL  Capron,  Laurel,  Md. — From  Laurd 
Factory^  1  spinning  frame  and  loom,  in  opera* 
tion  dnrmg  exhibition. 

a.  W.  Mets,  Philadelphia,  Pa^l  Smith's 
bellows,  extra  sixe,  price  $30. 
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Na  24.  Hall  ft  Roby,  MiUnuy,  Mass.— 6 
Specimens  scythes. 

No.  214.  Wm.  H.  Carr,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— 5  Packages  containing  hand  ploughs  and 
hay  forks. 

No.  226.  Livingston  &  Lyman,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — 6  Bundles  specimen  forks,  price 
from  $7  to  $11  50 ;  1  Specimen  bugle  fiui,  of 
elegant  finish, 

No.  226.  Brown  ft  Eyre,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— 1  Plough. 

No.  257^.  William  Drsert,  Gettyabmqg, 
Pa. — 1  Umversally  adjustmle  cohlvator. 

No.  262.  P.  Valentine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
1  Bundle  of  hoes. 

No.  292.  J.G.  RoQow,  Frodericksbnrg.  Va. 
— ^Wheat  threshmg  machine. 

No.  293.  Jackson  ft  Roberts,  Frederfoka- 
burg,  Va. — ^Wheat  threshing  machine. 

No.  311.  Bsra  Whitman,  Jr.,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Wheat  fons,  straw  aftd  fodder  cotters^ 
ploughs,  grain  cradles,  oom  and  cob  miliar 
wheat  thresher,  ftc.  ftc. 

No.  316.  George  Watt,  Richmond,  Va. — 
1  Patent  plough. 

No.  322.  JesBop,  Wariwugh  ft  Co.,  York, 
P». — 1  Corn  fodder  cutter  and  grinder. 

No.  324.  Charles  M.  Bennett,  Chambent- 
burg,  Pa. — 1  Wheat  ian. 

No.  347.  Camp,  Denning  ft  Hart,  Farm- 
ingUm,  Conn. — 8  Specimens  hay  and  manure 

Na  349.  Wm.  Chwthrop  ft  Son,  Baltimora^ 
Md.— 4  Ploughs  and  1  box  shears. 

No.  367.  J.  T.  Grant,  Schaghtiooke,  N.  T. 
— 2  Grain  cradles,  specimens. 

No.  373.  James  Murray,  Baltimore,  Md.—- 
10  Specimens  of  agricultural  implements,  oon- 
aisting  of  com  shellera^  straw  cutters,  oom 
croahers,  ftc.  fta 

No.  394.  Samuel  Pennook,  Kennet  Square^ 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.— 1  Seed  and  grain  planter. 

No.  474.  Asa  Barberi  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 
— 1  Flock  cutter. 
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No.  495.  R.  Sinclair,  Jr.  ft  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. — 36  SpecimeDS  Tarioas  agricoltaral  Im- 
plementa. 

No.  496.  Leri  Davis  for  Joseph  Libby, 
Qeorgetown,  D.  C— 16  Sj^imens  agrioal- 
tnral  implementa,  Tarioas  kinds. 

No.  517.  C.  Lathrop,  Weatem  New- York 
^Kogert'  ateel  improved  caltivator. 

No  563.  Obed  noaaer,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
1  Heaping  machine,  wmch  attracted  much 
attention. 

Ho.  564.  0.  Atwood,  Philadelphia.  Pa.^ 
S  Wheat  machinea. 

Na  605.  J.  8.  Eartman,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
1  Pkragh,  1  straw  catter,  1  threshing  machine. 
No.  609.  C.  T.  Botts,  Bichmond,  Virginia. 
— 1  Straw  cntter  and  1  catting  machine. 

Nu.  637.  B.  B.  Dnnn,  North  Mayne,  Me.— 
Bpoeiinett  of  scy  thea. 

No.  644.  Samnel  Haana,  New-Yoik.— 1 
Comshener. 

No.  669.  £.  S.  WillMuna,  Connecticut— 1 
Garden  engine. 

Na  670.  J.  &  Baatman,  Baltimore,  Md.-- 
Cjfindriod  straw  catter,  and  1  iron  plough. 

No.  676.  H.  M.  Smith,  Bidmiond,  Va.— 
1  Patent  OQtting  madiine. 

No.  692.  Taylor  ^  Flagler,  Pe«kakill»  N. 
Y.— *  Plough*. 

Na  696.  Wm.  H.  Stevens,  Marion  Co.,  SL 
— 1  Gtain  cleaner. 

No.  701.  RogKles,NourBe  ft  Mason,  Boston 
and  Worcester,  Ms.— 17  Varieties  of  ploughs, 
consisting  of  the  celebrated  eagle  plough, 
with  lock,  coulter  and  wheel,  wheel  cutter 
and  draft  rod^  and  plun.  Also  sward  plough, 
with  cutter  «id  Scotch  devis,  and  three 
▼arietiea  of  sub-soil  plough. 

Partridge's  twelve^  ten,  oiiE,  and  four  tine 
elastic  steel  manure  ibrkk  A  pruning  saw 
aad  cfai^l,  a  seed  drill  with  two  hoppers^ 
aod3i  da.  Tower's  assorted  cast  al»el  polished 
boea,  beautifully  wrought. 

Na  739.  John  F.  Hopkins  ft  Son,  Cam- 
bridge, MfliM  •  RprrinwTni  hoest  manure  and 
ba^finrkfl* 

No.  786.  John  Davidion,  Georgetown,  D. 
C— 1  Plough. 
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NaSll.  H.  W.  Frankland,  Georgetown, 
D.  C^ — 1  dpedmen  miniatufe  ship,  very  neatly 
finidied. 

Na  213.  J.  E.  Watson^  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
— 1  Package  containing  specimens  fire  proof 
briek& 

N0..254.  C.  Y.  Hanea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
1  Case  containing  imperfect  specimens  of 
embossed  lamp  shades,  temperance  fans,  plain 
do.  and  colored  da 

No.  257^.  Emeline  Biddleman,  Washing- 
too,  D.  C.  — Embroidered  centre  table  coven 

Na  996*  Ladies^  Benevolent  Association, 
New-London,  Conxx^^l  Fancy  work  Basket. 

No.  299.  Mrs.  Turner,  St.  Mary'a  County, 
Md. — 1  Counterpane. 

No.  319.  Mra.  Jeffrie^  Washington,  D.  C. 
— t  Fancy  shell  box. 

No.  320.  B.  F.  Pabner,  Meredith,  N.  H.— 
Artificial  leg,  a  remarkably  ingenious  piece 
of  mecbaniiniv  ^  shown  by  an  operative 
.pla.  ^ 


No.  326.  John  Ebert  ft  Sons,  Frederic,  Md. 
— Speoimeas  of  fancy  colored  saddle  seating*, 
and  piano  covers. 

Na  327.— Miss  Franzoni,  Washington,  D. 
C— 4  Specimens  net^thread  l>onnets ;  9  net-, 
thread  caps,  ftc. 

Na  330.  Matthew  Weed,  for  Jos.  Weed, 
Phihidelphia.  Pa.— 5  Glass  bonnets. 

No.  336.  Henry  Baylev,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
3  duilts^  made  by  a  Lady  40  years  of  age, 
who  has  been  crippled  from  her  birth. 

No.  337.  Mid-Lothian  Coal  Mining  Ca, 
Bichmood,  Va.  A.  S.  Woodbrldge,  Preat.— 
1  Specimen  bituminous  ooaL 

Na  336.  Stone  Henge  Mines,  Richmond, 
Va.  John  J.  Worth  ft  Ca,  Proprieiora*^ 
1  Specimen  bituminous  ooal. 

No.  360.  Mrs.  Martin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
—1  Album  quilt 

No.  368.  T.  Dickenson,  Baltimore,  Md.-p- 
Specimens  turning. 

No.  381.  Bn  ft  A.  W.  aobbson,  Attle- 
borough,  Mass. — 1  Case  gilt  buttons,  various  . 
and  beautiful  specimens. 

No.  388.  Harriet  E.  Thompson,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — 1  Embroidered  table  cover. 

Na  Mra  C.  M.  Brockwav,  Brockport, 

N.  Y. — 16  Specimens  of  embroidery. 

No.  419.  James  Callahan,  BalUmoreb  Md  — ' 
A  Tidy,  (net] 

No.  414.  Miss  Elisabeth  Roach,  Alexan- 
dria, D.  C— 1  Black  silk  veil. 

No.  491.  Mary  A..T3rson  ft  Sisters,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — 13  Specimens  of  embroidery. 

No.  421.  Robert  Campbell,  Washingttm, 
D.  C. — 1  American  eagle. 

No.  428.  Mrs.  Lenthall,  Wadiington,  D.  C. 
— 1  Stand  containing  net  baskets  and  bonneu, 
and  1  rag  quSU. 

No.  433.  Mrs.  Saml.  Hanson,  Washington 
D.  C— 2  Net  petticoats. 

No.  434.  Mrs.  Maria  Baker,  Washington, 
D.  C— 1  Tidy  (net) 

No.  441.  Doct  Chas.  T.  Jackson,  Boston, 
Mass. — Specimens  of  tin,  zinc  and  copper 
orea 

No.  453.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bosley,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— 1  Pair  corsets. 

Na  458.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bayne,  Prince  George 
Coan(y,  Md.— Specimens  strawberries  and 
chemea 

No.  466.  J.  C.  Van  Epps,  New-York.— 
Family  silk  worms.. 

No.  478.  Daniel  H.  Dager  ft  Co.,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Penn. — Specimens  fira  brick, 
uon  ore,  lime,  and  fire  clay. 

No.  501.  J.  J.  GreQnoogh,  Washington 
City. — 1  Net  work  table  cover. 

iMo;  515.  Emma  Tiddeman,  Easton,  Md. — 
Specimens  yarn  hosa 

No.  516.  E.  ft  E.  Ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Specimens  ivoiy  work. 

No.  528.  Manning  ft  Lee,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— 6  Bricks. 

No.  532.  G.  C.  Washington,  Georgetown, 
D.  C— i  Piece  of  embroidery. 

Nu.  540.  Geo.  W.  Jones^  Baltimore,  Md.— 
1  Jointed  fiahing  rod. 
No.  544.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Wood,  Friendship, 

M.  D 1  Laurel  leaf  quilt 

No.  546.  T.  O.  Brackett,  Boston,  Masa— 
1  Frame  and  box  utensiL 
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Ho.  547.  Cbarlefl  Ackerman,  Providence, 
B.  I. — 3  Improved  letter  holders. 

No.  551.  F.  Fovsrler,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
Flower  stand  and  2  bird  caKca. 

No.  559.  J.  Q.  Prond,  Jr.,  Waahington, 
D.  C— 1  Specimen  of  dnr  preaaed  brick. 

No.  5  60.  Misa  M.  S,  Mnssie,  Wincbeate*, 
VB.>-6pecimen  of  patchwork  quilt 

No.  563.  Col.  Eobinaon,  MoantHo|>e,  G.T. 
— Specimenaoflemonaand  atrawberriea. 

No.  567.  Allen  Ward,  Baltimore.  Md.— 3 
Coat  aectora  and  1  index  measarer  fbrthe  aae 
of  tailora. 

No.  584.  Stillman,  Allen  &  Co.,  Novelty 
IronWorka,  N.  Y. — 1  Copper  boat  of  beaatiful 
conatmction,  made  baoyant  by  air  chambera ; 
price  tdOO. 

No.  588.  Mrs.  A.B.  Cobam,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
-— 1  fimbraidered  table  cover. 

No.  602.  J.  A.  Catting,  Beaton,  Maaa.— 
1  Parloar  bee  hive.    ■ 

No.  614.  Joaeph  Francis,  New-Tork. — 1 
Nantiloa  aelf-inflatin^  life  preaerver. 

No.  616.  Louta  Vivana,  Waahington  City. 
—Hovey  seedling  atrawberriea. 

No.  619.  J.  L.  Vandoren,  New- York* — 
Specimens  lard  oil. 

No.  639.  Thomaa  Tennant,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— I  Table  or  bed  bcx>k-holder. 

No.  633.  Richard  Hawkins^  New- York.— 
Samples  of  wooden  battona. 


No.  646.  Mra.  Maria  Eliza  Wfaitfaig,  Nor- 
folk. Ya. — 1  Kmbroidered  miniatare  dreaa. 

No.  659.  John  A.  Jonea,  Baltimore,  MdL— 
1  Box  of  hair  dye. 

No.  660.  Co'wring  &  Seymour,  New-Yoik. 
— 3  Wooden  pumpa  and  1  pipe. 

No.  687.  Wm.  Thomas.  Baltimore,  Md.— 

1  Ship's  Fnmp. 

No.  672.  The  Mieaes  Brake,  Waahington, 
D.  C. — 4  Specimens  of  embroideiy. 

No.  683.  Charles  B.  Colbert,  Frince  Oea 
Cq.,  Md.— 9  White  oak  cnrla. 

No.  700.  Wm.  Y.  Singleton,  Springfield, 
111. — Specimen  of  water  proof  cement 

No.  707.  Wm.  H.  Plumbe,  Waalungton 
D.  C— 1  Patchwork  quilt 

No.  708.  J.  J.  Roach,  Baltimore,  Md.— 1 
Specimen  sign. 

No.  745.  Cutler  &  Robinaon,  Boston,  M& — 

2  Pumpa. 

No.  755.  Henry  Johnson,  Hartford,  Cl — 
1  Brasa  puxnp. 

No.  757.  uirhard  Smith,  Waxbington  Ci^. 
•~1  Counterpane  and  knit  coat. 

No.  759.  Fairchance  Iron  Worka,  Fayette 
Co.,  Ya.— Specimena  iron  <Me  and  coal. 

No.  761.  Thomas  Berry,  Washington  City. 
— I  Marble  flower  basket 

No.  766.  Nicholas  Lon^orth,  Cinciimati 
O. — ^Wine  made  from  vanoua  grapea. 

No.  787.  E.  Roberta,  Boston,  Mass.— Specd- 
mens  of  embroidery  and  abell  work. 


BffACHXNBRT  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  'WASHQrGTpN  FAIR. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  several 
articles  of  machinery,  kept  in  operation  during  the  Fair.  The  cotton 
machinery,  the  throstle,  and  the  loom,  were  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  we  understand  were  made  at  the  machine  shop  of  the  Laurel  Factory , 
Maryland,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  well  conducted  factories  in  the 
Union ;  built,  arranged  and  conducted  by  Col.  Capron,  who  erected  it 
in  a  comparative  wilderness,  which  he  has  caused  ''  to  blossom  as  the 
rose."  On  some  future  occasion  we  shall  offer  to  our  readers  a  treat  in 
its  history  and  statistics.  The  machine  for  spinning  rope  yarns  was 
also  beautiful,  and  produced  a  great  saving  of  labor ;  it  was,  we  believe, 
from  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  The  one  for  making  cards,  for  carding 
wool  and  cotton,  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  worked  like  magic. 

But  there  was  a  small  machine  which  attracted  all  eyes,  and  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  attentive  spectators,  and  that  was  Chase's 
Card  Spinner.  We  have  heretofore  noticed  this  machine,  but  never 
before  saw  it  in  operation.  It  was  really  wonderful  to  see  how  it  con- 
verted cotton  into  woollen  yarn,  by  covering  it  with  wool,  so  as  to  render 
it  apparently  superior  to  yarn  made  all  of  wool,  for  many  purposes,  be- 
cause of  its  economy  in  working  up  refuse  wool,  which  would  not  of 
itself  have  sufficient  strength  of  texture — but  which,  having  cotton  yarn 
for  its  basis,  was  rendered  stout  and  strong.  The  proprietor  called  our 
attention  to  many  fabrics  made  from  its  proceeds — such  as  linseys, 
cloths,  carpets,  hose,  &c.  And  we  have  since  seen  some  finer  articles 
made  by  this  machine  of  fine  wool,  over  a  finer  cotton  yarn ;  one  in 
particular,  called  guernseys  or  comfortables,  to  wear  round  the  neck. 
It  was  really  surprising  to  observe  the  softness  and  pliability  of  the 
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yarn.    For  the  article  of  hosiery,  too,  its  product  is  remarkahly  adapted. 

Take  it  altogether,  we  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  no  new  machine 
that  has  given  U8^  more  pleasure  to  see,  and  we  shall  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  It  do  not  prove  of  inestimable  value.  George  Law,  Esq.,  of 
HoUins-street,  Baltimore,  is  its  prq)rietor ;  and  we  understand  there  is 
one  in  that  city  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  now  in  operation,  well  wortl^y 
the  attention  of  manufacturers. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  discovered  that,  by  some  mistake, 
the  articles  made  of  the  product  of  this  machine  are  not  inserted  in 
the  "  official  list,"  at  which  we  are  much  surprised ;  for  surely,  none 
were  more  beautiful  and  useful,  and  none  more  admired.  They  con- 
sisted, as  nearly  as  we  can  remember,  of  a  roll  of  ingrain  carpeting, 
and  one  or  two  of  what  is  called  three  ply  ;  the  patterns  were  elegant, 
and  the  colors  beautifully  grouped.  There  were  also  linseys,  fulled 
doth,  anfd  hose ;  and  each  and  every  one  showed  forth  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed.  The  carpeting* 
was  much  stoater,  being  nearly  double  the  thickness  of  that  made  solely 
from  wool,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  articles  for  clothing ;  and  the 
stockings  were  iudeed  unique,  being  of  a  consistency  so  stout,  that 
they  would  have  kept  the  feet  warm  in  a  Lapland  winter. 


TBB  WAOB8  OF  liABOR 

On  several  previous  occasit>D8  we  have  catled  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  important  subject  of  the  wages  of  labor.  For  ourselves,  we  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  let  the  whole  subject  of  protection  rest  on  this  solid  basts. 

Abundant  as  are  the  advantages  of  the  present  tariff  to  our  agriculture, 
mannfactares,  and  commeroe,  and  through  them,  to  the  advancement  of  the 
geoeral  prosperity,  even  these  advantages  would,  in  our  estimation,  lose 
much  of  their  value,  were  it  not  a  fact  bejond  all  dispute,  that  while  liiey  arn 
secored  by  protection,  the  laborer  in  the  United  States  reaps  an  advantage 
from  k,  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Tins  it  is,  which  realises  the  greatest  blessings  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
ancestors ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  before  statea,  in  this  advantage  to  tiie 
laboring  man  is  more  folly  shown  the  real  and  substantial  benefits  of  Ameri- 
tan  independence,  than  in  any  other  of  its  results. 

We  are  therefore  happy  now  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  produce,  by  a 
pabfic  document,  **  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,"  Document 
No«  146,  of  the  present  Congress,  a  triumphant  proof  of  all  we  have  ever 
asserted  on  the  subject  of  the  increased  value  of  labor  in  the  United  States, 
over  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

By  thte  document  ^hich  we  now  publish,  and  to  which  we  ask  particular 
attention,  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  only  are  the  hands  employed  in  our  manu- 
&ctories  vastly  better  paid  than  those  of  other  nations,  but  the  employment 
of  one  million  of  our  population  in  these  pursuits,  relieving  the  agriculturists 
from  a  surplus  in  that  employment,  keeps  up  wages  also  in  that  department ; 
•0  that  the  ffr^t  mass  of  our  population  have  more  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
tbin  are  kirown  any  where  on  the  globe. 

We^  repeat,  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  our  institutions  were  founded,  and 
whenever  our  law-makers  shaU  so  reduce  our  tariff  as  to  deprive  our  people 
of  this  great  blessing,  then  vrill  they  commit  an  act  which  will  do  more  to 
debase  them  than  any  other  of  which  they  can  be  deprived.  We  have 
found  many  valuable  tables  in  this  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, to  which  wd  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer.  Meantime  we  once 
more  ask  the  closest  attention  to  the  following  table,  and  the  remarks  which 
accompany  it. 
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Wages  of  Lalwr, 


State  and  County. 


McAne. 
Poiobflpot  and  Piicataqaui... 
Do  Do 


Neno-Hamptkirt. 
Poftsnoalh 

Do 

lilDcbuter 

Do 


VetmonL 
Waikington,  Caledonia, 
Oilaani,  and  Lamville 


lOddleaex  and  WorceHier. 
Do  do.... 


Bariubire,  Franklin,  Hamp 
■birot  and  Hampden. 

Do  do 

Pvta  of  BaKx  and  Middleaex. 

Do  do 


Ne»-Yorh. 
Cdambiat  Greene,  Monroe,  and 

Jeflenon 

Tompkin^  Channng,  &  Yates. 


Do 


do, 


Steuben  and  Allegany. 

Do  do.. 

Cayuga  and  Cortland. 

Do  do-. 


Do 

Do 

Sufiblk  and  Uneena. 


Do          do 
Ulflfeer  and  Delaware.... 
Cbantanque 

Do 

Wasbington  and  Saaex. 


Seneca  and  Wayne. 


Do 


do 


Ifadiaon  and  Oiwego. 
Do  do.... 

Onondaga. 

Oneida 


Oneida 


Herkimer  and  Montgomery... 
Bo  do 


:-.■<. 


Kind  of  Labor. 


Labor  on  ftnni.. 
Mechanici 


Haabandmen.... 

Mecbanics 

Huabaadmen.... 
Mechanica 


Hi 
Mechanica 


Haabandmen.... 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen. ... 


Mechanics ...... 

Common  labor... 
Mecbanics 


Haabandmen. 
Mecbanics  .•. 


Meehaniaa 


Hasbandmen ... 

Mechanics 

Hasbandmen. . . 

Mechanics , 

Hasbandmen ..., 

Mechanics , 

Factory  bands.., 
Haabandmen..., 


Mecbanics ... 
Laborera..... 
Hasbandmen. 
Mechanics  • . . 
Mechanics ... 


Hosbandoen. 


Mechanics 


Haabandmen.... 

Mechanica 

Hasbandmen.... 
Hasbandmen... 


Mechanics 


Hasbandmen..., 
Mechanics 


City  and  Coanty  of  Albany. . . . 
Do  do 


Fanners 

Field  laborers.. 


Pricea. 


•18  to  15  per  mont&. 
•1  25  to  1  50  per  day. 


•19  per  month, 

•1  per  day. 

•19  per  month,  or  75  oenta  per  day. 

•l  85  per  day ;  aame  for  mano£actiuera. 

75  centa  per  day ;  •id  per  month. 
•l  85  per  day,  incladmg  board,  equal  to 
25  oenta  per  day. 

•12  lo  14  per  month ;  84  cents  per  day.  • 
•18  to  26  per  month ;  87|  cents  to  tl  90 

per  day. 
SO  centa  per  day ;  •!  in  harvest ;  •!!  per 

month. 
•16  per  month ;  •!  per  day. 
•12  per  month ;  66  cents  per  day, 
•85  per  month ;  •!  per  day. 

•10  per  month ;  50  cents  per  day. 

•20  per  month ;  •l  per  day. 

•10  to  11  per  montb;  •idO  per  annum, 

incladinff  board,  estimated  at  91  25 

perweoK.  * 
•90  per  month  in  Tillagea;  90  p.  a  leas  ia 

country ;  or  •l  to  1  95  per  day. 
•10  to  11  per  month, 
•l  25  per  day. 
•8  to  10  per  month. 
•1  to  1  75  per  day. 
•8  to  10  per  month. 
75  centa  to  •S  per  day. 
50  centa  to  •l  per  day. 
•10  per  month,  inchidiaff  boaHl ;  or  90 

oenta  per  day,  and   Doard.  which  la 

equal  to  25  cents. 
•1  25  to  ^2  per  day,  and  board. 
•10  to  25  per  month ;  •!  per  day. 
•10  per  month,  and  board. 
•15  per  month,  and  board. 
75    centa  per  day;  •lO,  12,  and  •iS  per 

month. 
•10  per  montb,  or  •ISO  per  aannm,  and 

board;  board  aaiiwafed  at  •l  99  per 


•i)0 

•10 
•15 
•10 
•10 


•90 

•16 

87| 

•10 
•10 


per  month,  and  board«  eatimated  at 

•1  50  per  week. 

to  12  per  month ;  75  oenta  per  day* 

to  18  per  month. 

per  month,  and  board. 

per  month  bv  the  year;  •IS  per  month 

m  bay  and  harveat  time ;  or  50  centa 

to  •!  per  day. 

per  month;  7$  oenta  to  01 99  per  day« 

board  included— eqpal  to  85  cents  per 

day. 

per  month,  exdusiTe  of  board;  62} 

cents  per  day. 

cents  to  •!  25  per  day;  •id  to  95  p«r 

month. 

per  montb,  62|  centa  per  day. 

to  12  per  month,  and  boarded ;  0110 

to  0125  per  year. 


r 
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State  and  Goanty. 


New-  Yorh—CofUiwted, 
City  and  ooonty  of  Albany.... 


Hunterdon,    Somerset^  MeicerHndwodniBii-*-* 

andMiddleaez 

Do  do 


Laaeaaier,  Ton,  and  Cheater. 
Do  do 


Kind  of  Labor. 


Mecbanioa-. 


Bneka  and  Lehigfa. 


Philadelphia  01^  and  Coonty. 

Nonhomberiand,      Lycoming, 

Union,  and  Clinton. 


Cobmbia,  Lnxeme,  and  Wyo- 


MAfthftnlrt^ 


HoBbandinen.  •  ■ . 
Mechanioa 


Laborera.. 


Maryland, 
Harfind,  Cecil,  doeen  Anne, 
Kent,  and  OaioUne. 


Virgima, 

HalifiuK,  Henry,  Patrick,  Frank- 
lin, ajid  Pittaylyania 

Campbell,  Bocungham,  Char- 
lotte, Prince  Edward,  Cum- 
berland, Flnyanna,  and  La* 
nenborg. 

Kanawha,  Jaokaon,  Maaon,  Ca- 
bell, Wayne,  Lewiii  Brax- 
ton, Harrison,  Wood,  Fay- 
jrette,  NicboIai»  tUtchie,  Dod- 
ridge,  GUmer,  Barbour,  and 
Taylor. 

Horik  Carolina, 
llecUenbarg,  Lincoln,  Lredel, 
Da^ie,  Rowen,  Cabarraa, 
Aahe,  Wilkea,  Barry,  Stokes, 
Rockingham,  and  Caswell. 
Orange,  Person,  Granville, 
Franklin,  Warraa,  and  Hali 


Farm  negroea.. 

Mechanics 

LalMren 


Sovik  Carolina. 

Pickens,  Anderson,  Green^iUe, 
and  Laarens. 

Chesterfield,  Marlboroa^  Dar- 
lington,    Marion,,     Honey, 
Georgetown,  and  Williams- Medumlcs 
bofg. 

Bpartansborg,  Unum,  York  and 
Chester. 

Lancaster,  Kershaw,  Fairfield, 
Biichfaind,  and  Bompter. 


OeorgicL 
Dade,     Walker,     Chattooga» 


Laboren.  ••■.... 
Hasbandmen  ■  •  •  • 


Mechanioa 


LsbOnOrS*  mm^^m^ 

Mechanics  . . . . , 


FarmlaborerSi... 
Mechanioa , 


Prioea. 


Agiiooltval. 
Mc 


Hasbandmen... 
Mechanics 


Mechanioa..... 
Hasbandmen... 


Hasbandmen . . . . 
Mechanics » 


Laborena 


White  laboien 
Kegro  laborers. 
White  mednnics 


Negio  mechanics. 


HojAMCfidnien.  • .  • 


$1  25  to  $1  75  per  day,  exclosiye  of 
board ;  and  in  the  coantiy,  35  cents  a 
day  less. 

75  cents  per  dav;  $15  per  month,  exda- 

sive  of  board, 
•l  to  1  50  per  day,  or  $900  per  year. 


$10  per  month ;  40  to  50  cents  per  day. 
$10  to  19  per  month;  75  cents  to  $1  per 

day. 
$150  to  250  per  annum ;  50  oenta  to  $1  50 

per  day.  , 

$1  per  day. 
$35  per  month;  $1  per  day,  ezdurive  of 

ooard. 
$30  per  month,  or  $1  85  per  d^^  ezcht- 

sive  of  boajid. 
50  cents  per  day ;  $9  to  19  per  month. 
$1  per  day,  and  board. 


$6  to  10  per  moiith;  37)  to  50  cent!  per 

day. 
$1  to  1  35  per  day. 


$5  per  month. 

$8  to  95  per  monlh ;  50  cents  to  $1  per 
day. 


50  cents  per  day ;  $10  per  month. 
$1  per  day ;  $:M>  per  month. 


$1  per  day. 

50  to  75  cents  per  day. 


$7  to  8  per  month. 
$16  to  30  per  month. 


$5  per  month. 

$15  per  montlk  » 

38  eta.  per  day  for  men ;  women  less ;  in 

harvest  $1  per  day  for  seytiie  men. 
$1  to  8  per  day. 

$6  to  10  per  month,  and  fi>and. 

$15  per  month ;  $160  per  year. 
$8  to  $10  per  month ;  $100  per  year. 
$25  per  month;  $350  per  year. 
$20  per  month ;  $900  per  year. 


75  cents  per  day,  or  $15  per  month. 
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State  and  County. 

Georgia — Continued. 
Floyd,   Paulding,    Murray, 
Gilmer.   Caai^  Cobb,  Chero- 
kee, Forsyth,  Gwinett,  and 
De&alb. 


Kind  of  Labor. 


Mecfaanios 


Laborers. 


Alabama. 
Covington,  Dale,  Henry,  Coflee, 

Pfike,  Barboar,  Maoon,  Mont-jMechanics 

gomery,  and  Enaaell.  { 

Madiflon,  Jackaon,  Maraball,  De  Laboren. . 

Kalb,  Bloant,  and  St  Clair.. 
Dallas,    Lowndes,     Antanga,  Laborers.. 

Pexry,  Bibb,  Jeffemn,  Shel-  Mechanics 

by,  and  Coosa. 


Prices. 


Depends  on  trade. 


I/mUiana, 

Bt  Martin's,  St.  Mary,  La  Fay- 
ette,   St  Landry.   Rapides, 
Katdiitocbes^  Caddo,  Union. 
Caldwell,     Oaachita,    Clai 
borne,  Bosder,  Sabine,  War 
ren,  and  Tenas. 

St  Tammany,  St  Helena,  Liv 
isnton,  Washington,  £ast 
and  West  Baton  Eonge, 
East  and  West  Feliciana, 
Point  Coapee,  Iberville,  Ca- 
tahoals,  Avoyelles,  Conoor< 
dia,  Madison,  and  CarrolL 

MUmnppi. 
Average  thioagb  the  State ... . 


Laborers,  oobred 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen. 
Mechanics ... 


Tennettee. 
Perry,   Henderson,    Madison, 

Carroll,    Gibson,    Weakly, 

and  Obion. 
Campbell,  Anderson,  Morgan, 

Sevier,  Blocmt,  and  Monroe. 


Kentucky. 

Clior,  Estill,  Floyd,  Harlan, 
Garrard,  Johnson,  Knox, 
Laorel,  Letcher,  Madison, 
Owsley,  Perry,  Pike,  Rock- 
castle, Whitley. 

Breckenridge,  Batler,  Chris- 
tian, Davies,  Edmonson, 
Grayson,  Hancock,  Hender- 
son, Meade,  Mohlenbarg,  and 
Ohk>.  ' 

Bath.  Breathett,  Carter,  Clarke, 
Fleming,  Gieenap,  Law- 
rence, Lewis,  Montgomecy, 
and  Morgan. 


30  cents  per  day. 
$1  50  per  day. 

25  cents  per  day ;  $6  per  month. 

50  cents  per  day. 
$1  to  3  per  day. 


50  cents  per  day. 
$1  50  to  2  per  day. 


#12  to  15  per  month  (,  •!  to  1  25  per  day, 

and  foand. 
•35  to  50  per  month> 


Laborers,  colored. 
L  aborera,  white . . 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen. 
Mechanics ... 


Hnsbandmen. 
Mechanics ... 


Farmers.. 
Mechanics 


Laborers, 


M 


Ohio. 
Delaware,  Marion,  and  Rich 
land 

Franklin,  Li^ii^,  and  Knox. 

Jefferson,  Cairoll,  and  Colombia 
F^ette,  Pickaway,  and  Fair 


Husbandmen.. 
Mechanics.... 


Husbandmen. . . . 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen.... 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen..., 

Mechanics 

Hnsbandmen.... 
Mechanics i 


50  cents  per  day. 

$12  to  15  per  month,  and  found. 

$30  per  month. 

50  cts.  per  day;  $10  to  12  per  montft 
$1  to  1  50  \ier  day ;  $30  to  40  per  month, 

exclusive  of  board. 
50  cents  per  day  •,  $10  to  15  per  month. 
$1  to  1  50  per  day ;  $25  to  30  per  month. 


$7  tol(Tper  month. 
$15  per  month. 


$80  to  150  per  annum,  clothed  and  board- 
ed, or  ftom  $8  to  12  per  month. 

Various  prices.  In  sbops^  bv  the  piMe, 
carpenters  furnishing  their  own  tooU 
$1  to  2  per  day. 

$10  per  month ;  50  cents  per  day. 

$20  per  month ;  $1  pef  day. 


$10  per  month ;  50  oenfisper  day. 

$16  per  month. 

$10  per  month ;  50  cents  per  day. 

$16  to  $30  per  month. 

50  cents  per  day. 

62|  cents  per  day. 

$8  per  month ;  50  cents  per  day. 

75  cents  to  $2  per  day. 
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State  and  Coanty. 


Okio—CofUiwued. 
Medba,  Loraiiv  Huran,   and 
Erie. 


Kind  of  Labor. 


Hoibaiidinen.... 


Prioea. 


Mechanics 
Labofera. 


liereer.  Van  Wert,  Fanlding. 

Wflliama*     L'ocas,    Henry,  Mecfaanioa 

Putnam,  Allen,  Shelby,  and 

Harden. 
Peny,  Morgan,  and  Washing-  Laborera 

ton 

Bailer,  Preble,  and  Drake Laborers. .  1 . . . . . 

Warren.  Monlgomery,  Clinton,'Ha8bandnien..^.. 

and  Qreene , Mechanics 

Wood,    Hancock,    Crawford,  Hosbandmen . . . , 

Wyandot,  Seneca,   Sandos- Mechanics 

ky,  and  Ottawa. 


Hosbandmen. 


Indiana. 
Dearborn,  Ripley,  Bosh,  Swit- 

xerland,  Decatur,  and  Frank-I 

tin '  Mechanics  . . . 

Jssper,  While,  Caw,   Miami,  Husbandmen. 

Folton,  Pulaski  KoscinakOk 

Marshall,  Starke,  Elkhart,  St 

Joseph,     Laporto,  '  Porter, 

Lake,  Wabaw,  and  Benton. 
Monn^    Lawrence,     Martin*' 

Da7iea»  Knox,  Owen,Greene» 

Sullivan,  and  Morgan. 


Laboms. 


#17  90  monthly;  80  cents  daily,  ezchisive 

of  board. 

#25  monthly;  #1  12}  dally,  mechimica 

pay  more  board  than  labcners. 
90  cents  per  day. 
75  cents  per  day. 


50  to  62i  cents  per  day;  $10  to  14  per 

month. 
50  cents  per  day ;  #10  per  month. 
$13  per  month,  exclusive  of  board. 
$20  per  month,  exclunve  of  board. 
$12  per  month,  and  board. 
$18  per  month,  and  board. 


50  centt  per  dav ;  $9  to  10  per  month,  in- 

I    eluding  board. 

75  cents  to  $1  per  day,  and  board. 

$1  per  day  in  harvest  time,  and  50  cents 

per  day  to  common  laborer,  or  $10 

per  month. 

50  cents p0r day;  $$permontfa. 


lUinoi*. 

Lawrenoe,BJchland,  Crawford, 
Jasper,  Eiflngham,  Fayette. 
Mootgomei^,  Christian.  Shel- 
by, Moultoe,  Coles,  Clark, 
Clay,  Edgar,  Macon,  Piatt, 
and  De  Wiit 

Lake,  McHenry,  Boone,  Cooke, 
Kane,  DeKalb,  Dupago,  Ken- 
dall, arundy,  Lasalle,  Will, 
Iroquois,  Liviagston,  Mc- 
Lean,  Champaign,  Vennil* 
lion,  and  Bureau. 

Alexander,  Uniou«  Jackson, 
Perry,  Bandolpta,  Monroe, 
Washington,  St.  Clair,  Glin- 
lon.  Bond,  and  ~  ~  " 


Husbandmen, 


Mechanics 


LabdrerSi 


$8  to  10  per  month;  37  to  90  cents  per 

day. 
$1  pergday. 


75  cents  to  $1  per  day,  or  $19  to  90  per 
month. 


Farm  labor. 
Mechanics . 


Husbandmen. 


Michigan. 
Macomb,  Oakland,  LivingBtdn, 

Ingham,  Clinton,  Shiawassee, 

Genessee,  Lapeer,  Sc  Ctair, 

Mackinac  Chippewa,  Sagap 

naw,  Tuscola,  Midland,  Glad- 
win, Axenac,  Ogenaw,  Ka-:Mechanics  . . . 

notin,  Sanilac,  atid  Huron... . 
Bianch,  St  Joseph,  Cass,  Ber-JHusbandmen. 

lien.  Van  Buren,  Kalamasoo,  Meehanios  . . . 

Calhoun,  Jackson,  Allegan, 

Barre,  Ionia,  Baton,  Oceana, 

Newago,  Mecosta,  Nodpeko, 

Ais^hQm,  Manisrie,  ana  Ka- 

tawabeL 
Monroe,    Lenawee,    Washte-< 


Husbandmen . 


naw,  Wayne,  and  Hillsdale.  Mechanics 


$8  to  9  per  month. 
$1  to  1  50  per  day. 


$10  per  month ;  50  to  95  cents  per  day,  if 
they  bofbrd  themselves;  $14  to  15  per 
month,  by  the  year ;  harvest,  $1  per 
day ;  boud  $1  per  week. 

$1  25  to  1  50  per  day,  and  board ;  without 

board,  $2  25  to  2  50,  sometimes^ 
50  cents  to  $1  per  day. 
$1  to  1  90  per  day. 


50  to  75  cents  daily. 

75  cents  to  $1  per  day ;    $15  to  90  pei 
month. 
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Wages  ofLab^r, 


State  and  CkMinty. 


i^ckigan — Cantimud, 

The  edkar  of  the  Michig:an  Far- 
mer eatimates  as  the  average 
wages  of  the  State. 

Iowa, 
Average  in  Territory 


Kind  of  Labor. 


Hasbandmen.. 

Laborers. .... . 

MecbanioB  . . . . 


Pricea. 


•11  per  momb ;  50  cents  to  •!  per  day. 
•20  per  month ;  •!  to  8  per  day. 


•19  50  per  month. 
•1  50  to  8  per  day. 


From  an  instructive  article  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  labor  in  dijSerept 
Countries,  its  wages,  and  the  comparative  condition  of  the  laborer,  in  the  Lon- 
don Mark  Lane  Express,  we  conidense  the  following  facts:  In  our  estimates 
we  have  called  the  shilling  sterling  22  cents,  though  its  value  is  a  trifle  less  y 
and  the  comparison,  though  instituted  witli  the  English  laborer,  can  be  eaaUy 
made  with  those  of  this  country. 

In  England,  the  average  rate  of  agricultural  wages  for  an  able  man,  with  a 
family,  is  9  shillings,  or  $1  98  per  week.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  cottage 
rent  at  35  cents  per  week,  leaving  8l  63  per  week  to  provide  himself  wim 
the  necessaries  oi  hfe.  In  France,  a  laborer  in  the  saipe  ^tuajion  receives 
$1  04  per  week ;  in  Prussia,  66  cents ;  in  Germany  $1  02  per  week ;  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  $1  20 ;  in  Italy  and  the  Austrian  States,  $1  15.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  these  averages  are  those  of  the  common  laborer — shepherds, 
carmen,  and  mechanics,  receiving  rather  more.  The  £bod  which  the  wages 
named  above  will  purchase  in  the  several  coontrieB,  is  stated  in  the  Express  as 
follows : 

In  England  the  laborer  can  obtain  for  his  163  cents,*  or  his  week's  wages, 
either  39  lbs.  of  bread,  or  Hi  Ibp.  of  meat,  7^  lbs.  of  butter,  12}  lbs.  of  cheese, 
or  174  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  France,  with  his  104  cents,  he  can  buy  either  46  lbs.  of  bread,  13i  lbs. 
of  meat,  or  261  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  Prussia,  with  his  66  cents  per  week,  the  laborer  can  buy  either  36  lbs. 
of  bread,  16  lbs.  of  meat,  or  8}  lbs.  of  butter. 

In  Germany,  with  102  cents,  he  obtains  either  43<|  lbs.  of  bread,  18  lbs.  of 
meat,  llj|  lbs.  of  butter,  24  lbs.  cheese,  or  54  quarts  of  beer. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  120  cents  will  buy  either  58  lbs.  of  bread,  22  lbs. 
of  beef,  or  460  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  Italy  and  the  Austrian  States,  the  laborer,  with  his  115  cents,  can  biiy 
either  50  lbs.  of  bread,  22  lbs.  of  beef,  8  lbs.  of  butter,  8  lbs.  of  cheese,  or 
168  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

This  table  is  interesting,  as  showing  not  only  the  prices  of«labor  in  the 
countries  named,  but  also  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  6cc.  It  is 
true,  the  bread  is  stated  by  the  pound  instead  of  grain  by  the  bushel ;  but^  as 
the  flour  of  a  busliel  of  wheat,  say  40  lbs.,  will  make  from  63  to  65  lbs.  of 
bread,  an  estimate  may  easily  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  or  flour  a  man 
in  any  of  the  countries  named  would  receive  for  a  week's  work.  The  laborer 
in  this  countrvi  who  receives  his  bushel  of  wheat  a  day,  or  other  articles  ^n 
proportion,  will  readily  conceive  the  meagre  fare,  and  slender  chance  of  **  l^yv- 
ing  by  anything,"  which  must  attend  the  foreign  agricultural  laborer.  In  A 
these  countries  it  will  be  seen  the  value  of  provisions  is  at  least  as  great  as 
here,  and  in  some  instances  much  greater.  It  is  only  by  the  comparisons 
which  such  authentic  statements  enable  them  to  make,  tnat  the  free  laborers, 
the  farmers  or  mechanics  of  this  country,  can  fully  appreciate  the  advcintages 
of  their  position. 
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We  have  before  us,  two  hills  reported  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, lor  the  adopticm  of  the^Warehousing  System  in  the  United  States, 
and  must  confess,  we  have  ra^dy  seen  an  act  of  Congress  which  we 
think  would  be  more  destructive  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  country. 

It  gives  a  carte  blanche  lo  importers,  allowing  them  to  import  and 
warehouse  every  species  of  goods,  wares  and  mer^andize,  in  every  port 
of  entry  of  the  United  States ;  permitting  these  articles  to  remain  in  the 
public  warehouses  three  years,  at  any  time  during  which  period  they 
may  be  entered  eilher  for  c4msumptiaH  or  exportation. 

A  Warehousing  System  foa  all  liquors,  certain  groceries,  and  all  raw 
materials  might  be  beneficial,  and  most  goods  might  be  warehoused 
for  exportation,  at  all  those  ports  from  which  assorted  cargoes  are  made 
up  for  foreign  countries — ^but  the  admission  of  manufactured  goods  of 
every  description''  to  the  privileges  permitted  in  either  of  these  bills, 
wcfuld  be  destructive  to  the  American  importer,  injurious  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, unsettling  to  the  cwrrency,  and  paralyzing  to  the  general 
industry  of  the  country. 

Accompanying  these  bills,  we  have  ilso  a  repoit  of  Mr.  Simpson;  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  Warehousing  System. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  in  this  report  the  candor  to>  state  his  incompetency 
to  the  subject,  by  acknowledging  it  as  follows : 

"  My  pursuits  connected  vwT  ploughing  the  soil  and  not  the  ocean, 
have  kept  out  of  view  more  i&ia  a  glin4>8Mof  the  beauty  and  extent  of 
this  subject ;  nor  have  I  been  apprized  of  the  treasures  of  intellect  and 
wealth  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce  would  add  to  our  prosperity 
and  hai»ines8  as  a  nation." 

We  diall  not  therefore  uttribute  to  Mr.  S.  any  improper  motive  in 
framing  his  bill,  which  evidently  bears  the  marks  of  being  made  by  a 
man  who  had  ^*  only  a  glim^s^*  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  under- 
takes to  recommend  legislation  f<Nr  the  great  and  multifarious  interests 
of  this  nation. 

He  idso  quotes  largely  from  encomiums  passed  upon  the  British 
Warehousing  System,  and  one  o^  them  closes  with  this  important  truth, 
the  r0al  nature  of  which  seems  to  have  escaped  this  ploughman,  ''  not 
of  the  main  but  of  the  soil."  * 

In  wmding  i^  one  of  these  rhapsodies  it  is  stated,  that  "  indeed  it 
is  everywhere  conspicuous  in  history,  and  characteristic  of  this  Ware- 
house System,  that  its  chief  object  is  to  secure  to  British  Comwierce,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  the  productions  of  the  territories  and  colonies  of 
other  naticms." 

In  this  we  agree  with  Mr.  Simpson ;  for  should  the  bill  reported  by 
him  become  a  law,  it  would  be  for  British  interests  one  of  the  very  .beat 
measures  which  cocdd  be  adopted.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  at  the 
present  time  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  importations  from  abroad  are 
for  account  of  British  and  other  foreign  manufacturers,  throng  agents 
who  come  among  us,  reside  at  our  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  watch 
oar  jparketSy  sell  their  goods  either  through  auctions,  or  9t  private  sale«' 
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remit  the  proceeds,  often  in  specie,  and  when  they  have  made  money 
enough,  return  home  to  laugh  at  us  and  our  legislation. 

The  bills  before  us  are  framed  precisely  to  suit  the  interests  of  this 
class  of  men,  and  greatly  to  enlarge  their  advantages.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  having  the  duties  to  pay  on  entering  the  goods,  they  are  obliged 
to  be  careful  what  quantity  they  import,  and  to  see  that  the  kind  impor- 
ted will  suit  the  market  when  the  goods  arrive ;  and  even  restricted  as 
this  restricts  them,  all  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  our 
trade  with  England  more  particularly,  know  that  there  are  seasons 
when  the  market  is  completely  glutted,  and  when  vast  amounts  of  British 
goods  are  sold  in  immense  quantities  at  a  less  price  than  they  cost  the 
honest  importer.  Furnish  these  gentlemen  with  a  store  to  place  these 
surplus  stocks  in,  and  they  will  import  them  in  greatly  increased  quan- 
tities, for  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  force  a  sale.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
this  glut  being  oceasicfnal,  it  will,  under  an  unrestricted  Warehousing 
System,  become  continual.  Our  public  warehouses  will  be  the  recep- 
tacle of  all  surplus  stocks  of  foreign  goods.  Having  the  privilege 
granted  of  entering  them  either  for  consumption  or  exportation,  during 
the  extended  space  of  three  years,  it  will  be  more  to  the  interest  of  their 
owners  that  they  should  be  stored  here  than  at  home,  since  they  are 
nearer  a  market  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  Warehousing  System  has  one  undoubted 
tendency — and  that  is,  to  increase  importations;  and  it  is  as  eertain 
that  W^  now  import  as  much  as  we  can  pay  for  with  our  export  Why 
then  should  we  adopt  a  measure,  which  will  crowd  oar  market  with  foreign 
manufactures.  This  it  is  which  invariably  breaks  down  the  currency 
and  the  country,  and  event^ly  injures  every  pursuit 

The  English  system  is  appealed  to,  to  prove  the  great  advantages  to 
'  be  derived  from  it ;  but  the  framers  of  these  bills  have  paid  no  regard  to 
that  system  whatever.     The  English  Warehousing  Law  is  r^rictive 
in  its  nature  as  to  ports*  and  as  to  the  articles  warehoused. 

We  ask  attention  to  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  article  which  we  have 
taken  from  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  and  which  shows  the 
ports  where  goods  can  be  warehoused,  and  the  kind  of  merchandise 
which  is  permitted  to  be  so  stored.  By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  principally  groceries,  liquors  abd  raw  materials,  and  some 
others  used  in  manufhctures.  Cottons  and  wodlens,  indeed  most  of  the 
manufactures,  such  are  made  in  England,  are  excluded  except  fdr  ex- 
portation. 

Surely,  if  England  finds  it  necessary  to  exclude  from  her  Warehous- 
ing System  manufactured  articles  for  consumption,  it  would  be  very 
unwise  in  the  United  States  to  permit  them  to  be  warehoused  for  con- 
sumption, for  the  reasons  we  have  already  stated. 

Lying  in  our  public  warehouse,  they  would  be  always  in  effect  in  the 
market  so  'for  as  they  were  calculated  for  our  consumption,  and  owned 
as  they  would  ^be  by  foreigners,  they  would  destroy  the  American  impor- 
ting busiqeds,  and  throw  that  whde  trade  into  the  hands  of  those 
foreigners. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Huntington,  of  the  United  States  Senate^  made  a 
very  able  report  on  this  subject  in  February,  1843,  from  which  we  make 
some  extracts,  regretting  much  that  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  will 
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not  permit  us  to  publish  it  entire ;  which  the  length  of  the  Iron  report 
and    the    catalogue  of  the    Wai^hington  Fair  render  at   this   time 
impofisible. 
In  treating  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  report  states : 

'*  The  list  of  American  owners  and  coDsigneos  of  goods  in  a  packet  ship 
from  Liverpool  or  London^  contains  generally  the  names  of  those  who  have 
ordered  their  goods  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  disposition  of  them.  They 
are  at  once  brought  into  market.  They  are  purchased  abroad  by  the  regular 
dealers,  to  be  resold  on  arrival.  If,  then,  to  the  number  of  foreign  owners  and 
tiiose  connected  with  them,  there  be  added  those  American  importing  merchants 
who  neither  ask  for,  nor  would  avail  themselves  of  a  warehousing  system,  how 
few  remain  of  importers  and  factors  to  whose  benefit  it  would  be  sound  policy  to 
grant  the  privileges  of  such  a  system.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  w£>«  in  addition  to  the  monopoly  of  the  market  at  home,  wishes 
to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  American  market  also— who  is  anxious  to  extend 
the  principles  of  free  trade  as  they  are  understood  and  carried  out  practically 
in  Great  Britain,  principles  which  promote  their  ovm  industry  and  give  no  en- 
couragement to  that  of  other  nations-^  who  desires  every  facility  to  be  given  to 
him  to  obtain  sales  at  the  best  prices  and  with  the  least  expense,  will  speak 
weU  of  a  system  which  he  believes  is  calculated  to  advance  his  interests  and 
increase  his  profits.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  an  importer  and  his  factor 
would  be  advDHites  of  a  warehousing  system.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  discern  the 
wJ8du|ft  of  thit  policy  which  would  secure  to  him  the  benefits  he  desires. 

Itm  supposed  that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  warehousing  will  pre- 
vent commeriplid  business  from  being  confined  to  **  few  and  exclusive  hands," 
and  to  men  of  large  means ;   that  importers  who  have  small  capitals  cannot 
afiford  to  pay  duties  in  cash  on  arrival  of  the  goods  ;  that  the  enterprising  com- 
mission merchant  of  moderate  resources  has  not  the  means  of  making  advances 
for  the  duties  to  secure  the  consignment  to  himself;  and  that  the  consequence 
of  enforcing  Ae  immediate  payment  of  duties  will  be  to  concentrate  the  impor- 
ting business  m  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  who  can  advance  the  cash  for  the 
duties,  or  of  the  foreigner  who  **can,  by  confirmed  credits  in  Europe,  control, 
by  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  ready  means  of  meeting  cash  duties  on  arrival,  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  own  citizens  who  may  not  enjoy  similar  facilities."     It  has 
already  been  suggested  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  import  trade  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  and  now  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.     This  has  not 
been  the  result  of  cash  duties :  for  until  recently,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we 
have  had  none.    It  is  the  effect  of  other  and  far  different  causes,  which  it 
would  be  wise  to  remove.    While  the  credit  system,  in  respect  to  duties,  was 
in  full  operation,  the  foreigner  had  the  control  of ,  the  trade,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  warehousing  system  will  not  have  the  tendency  to  diminish,  but 
rather  greatly  to  increase  it.  The  committee  do  not  perceive  that  importers  and 
factors  of  moderate  means  will  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  present  system  of 
cash  duties,  without  the  aid  of  warehousing.     The  foreigner  will  give  the 
preference  in  the  employment  of  a  factor  to  one  of  his  own  nation,  other  things 
being  equal ;  but  there  is  generally  no  necessity  that  he  should  make  a  selec- 
tion between,  his  own  countrymen  and  Americans.    It  is  believed  that  the 
agents  employed  in  the  importing  business,  bn  foreign  account,  are  generally 
connected  with,  or  have  an  interest  in,  the  manufacturing  establishments  abroad. 
It  has  been  confidently  stated,  that  **  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned* 
there  may  be  a  few  American  commission  houses  engaged  in  her  manufactur- 
ing interests,  as  agents,  but  a  majority  are  aliens ;  and  that  in  Irespect  to 
France  and  Germany,  nearly  all  are  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  government." 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  committee  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  introduction  of  a  warehousing  system  wovtld  nave  the 
efi^ect  of  transferring  to  our  own  merchants  the  business  of  foreign  agencies 
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wlueh  has  been  to  long  ui  ether  lunds.    The  foreign  ftctor  will  continue  to  be 
employed,  wither  without  this  system.    As  to  the  injurious  effects  of  cash 
duties  on  men  of  small  capital,  who,  it  is  said,  have  not  the  facilities  of  making 
immediate  payment  of  them,  and  who  will  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  import- 
ing business  altogether,  the  committee  hare  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
grounds  for  these  apprehended  results.     If  the  interests  of  this  veiy  worUiy 
class  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  in  such  danger  as  has  been  suggested— if  it  be 
true,  that  "  cash  duties  cannot  much  longer  be  maintained  without  a  total 
prostration  of  importers  of  moderate  means,  and  diverting  the  import  busi- 
ness into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  command  the  means  of  making  immedi- 
ate payment  on  the  entiy  of  the  goods,"  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  they 
have  not  been  heard  on  this  subject  of  vital  interest  to  themselves,  either  in 
the  form  of  resolutions  or  of  memorials.    Not  a  petition  Is  before  the  committee 
bearine  the  signatures  of  the  merchants  of  any  one  of  our  cities.      The  memo- 
rials of  the  chamber  of  Commerce  of  three  oi  our  cities,  are  all  the  memorials 
which  have  been  referred  to  us.    It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
th^y  understood  their  own  interests,  and  were  as  well  aware  of  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them,  as  some  who  appear  to  be  so  much  interested  in  the 
afikirs  of  these  merchants  of  moderate  capitaL    As  they  have*«ot  addressed 
their  petitions  to  us  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  the  committee  are  informed,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  feel  the  same  anxiety  for  themselves 
as  others  appear  to  feel  for  them,  and*that  the  operation  of  cash  duties  will 
not  be  severe  upon  them,  nor  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences  as  have 
been  pdrtraytsd  in  a  part  of  the  correspondence  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee.    And  we  think  there  is  good  ground  for  this  silence  on  tfaoir  part ; 
for  we  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  bajuriously  affected  should  the  new  policy 
of  establishing  warehouses  not  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress.    There  are 
many  reasons  why  the  American  importer  of  moderate  capitel  does  not  require 
the  aid  of  a  warehouse  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  business.    One  is,  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  suffer  his  goods  to  remain  in  warehouse.    His  means 
being  limited,  it  is  necessary  that  his  capital  should  be  actively  employed.    He 
must  turn  it  at  once  to  account.     He  must  keep  it  in  motion.    It  is  the  life  of 
his  business  to  have  it  in  active  operation.    His  means  are  not  large  enough  to 
enable  him  to  remain  out  of  the  use  of  them,  locked  up  in  goods  in  a  ware- 
house, waiting  for  a  better  market,  and  losing  the  interest  on  tiie  capital  whidi 
he  possesses.     He  will  not,  consequently,  have  the  ability  to  avail  himself,  to 
much  extent,  of  the  proposed  system.    Another  reason  why  the  merchant  of 
moderate  capital  will  not  suffer  for  want  of  a  place  of  deposite  for  his  merchan- 
dise, has  been  already  mentioned.    The  committee  refer  to  it  again  in  this 
connection — and  it  is  this  :    He  will  not,  generally,  desire  to  avail  himself  of 
this  privilege,  even  if  he  has  the  ability  to  do  so.    The  goods  which  he  imports 
are  those  intended  to  be  offered  for  sale  on  their  arrival.     Oftentimes  they  are 
fancy  articles,  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  warehouse,  lest  the  fashion 
should  change,  and  they  become  unsaleable.    In  most  cases,  they  are  *'  of  that 
description  of  goods  which  would  go  at  once  on  to  the  shelves  of  the  importers  ;*' 
and  being  **  usually  ordered  to  meet  seasonable  demands,  the  duties  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  paid  prior  to  their  delivery  from  the  ship."    And,  generally, 
they  are  not  in  such  quantities  and  of  such  value  as  to  require  the  deposit  of 
them  to  await  a  market.    It  is  not  the  amaJl  capitalist  who  imports  foreign 
merchandise  to  a  large  amount,  and  who  would  oe  benefited  by  having  them 
warehoused  for  a  time.    Such  a  merchant  imports  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities, proportioned  both  in  quantity  and  value  to  his  limited  or  moderate 
means.    Me  imports  to  seU  immediately — ^not  to  put  in  the  public  score  waiting 
for  an  improved  market    His  capital  he  desires  should  change  rapidly  from 
the  form  of  purchases  to  that  of  sales,  and  from  sales  again  to  purchsses  ;  and 
his  practical  principle  is,  that  **  a  nimble  sixpence  is  better  than  a  slow  shilling.** 
It  is  the  large  capitalist,  the  merdiant  of  extensive  pecuniary  means,  and  most 
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unlinited  credit,  wlio  parcliaMs  «bt«ed  io  gnat  qoBDtitiM,  to  mU  at  home,  ngt 
always  on  artivalt  but  at  vath  times  as  will  most  increase  his  profits.    It  ia 
such  an  importer  whom  the  warehousing  system  would  benefit,  if,  indeed,  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  any  great  extent,  to  any  Americsn  importing  merchant. 
If^  then,  the  merchant  of  small  means,  and  he,  also,  whose  capital  is  respect- 
able in  amount,  although  not  large,  would    not  wish,  ordinarily,   to  avail 
himself  of  a  warehousing  system,  were  one  established,  even  if  his  pecuniary 
resources  or  his  commercieJ  credit  would  enable  him  to  do  it— and  if  he  could 
not  afibrd  to  place  his  goods  on  depoeit  for  a  long  period,  should  he  at  particular 
times,  have  a  desire  so  to  deposit  thenn- ^there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  for 
the  argument  that  importers  of  this  description  will  be  driven  from  business 
unless  they  are  allowed  to  warehouse  in  aocordanoe  widi  the  prayer  of  the 
memorialists.    But  the  coromittoe  feel  constnuned  to  add,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  them  to  be  any  necessity  for  providing  a  warehousing  system  to 
enable  the  merchants  of  this  class  to  pay  the  duties  without  difficult  or  em- 
barrassments   By  the  existing  laws,  the  duties  on  imported  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  are  to  be  paid  in  cash,  on  the  completion  of  the  entry ;  but,  ex- 
cept as  to  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  they  cannot  be  sold  for  the  payment  of 
the  duties  until  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  they  are  put  in  the  public 
store  (where  they  are  to  be  deposited  if  the  duties  are  not  paid  on  completion 
of  the  entry) ;  and,  in  the  case  of  goods  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
before  tSie  euiration  of  ninety  days.    A  period  of  sixty  or  ninety  days  is  thus 
allowed,  '^riJHb  which  the  importer  may  have  the  benefit,  practically  (if  he 
de^res  it),  or  the  warehousing  system,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  interest 
onihe  duties,  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing,  if  practicable,  a  better  market, 
or  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  duties.    And  in  iar 
the  greater  number  ot  importations  by  this  class  of  importers,  they  would  not 
wish  for  so  long  a  time  for  either  purpose.    Besides;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
these  merchants  would  ttot  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining,  if  neoessaiy 
to  ask  for  them,  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  duties  on  arrival.    If  they  are  in 
good  credit,  and  believed  to  be  honest,  industrious,  and  pursuing,  if  not  a  veiy 
profitable,  a  safe  buainess,  the  instances  must  be  very  rare  in  which  they  could 
not  at  once  command,  by  the  aid  of  friends,  if  they  themselves  had  not  the 
means,  the  'amount  required  to  pay  the  duties.    The  committee  think  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  trading  community,  who  are  at  all  conneoted  with 
the  importing  business,  who  are  less  interested  in  respect  to  commercial  profit 
or  Itocommodation  in  the  establishment  of  a  warehousing  system,  than  the  im- 
porter of  moderate  capital ;  and  they  believe  he  will  pursue  his  accustomed 
business  without  its  aid,  unless  prevented  by  other  causes  than  the  law  which 
requires  him  to  ]iay  the  dutiea  on  his  goods  on  their  arrival.    Indeed,  it  ia 
apparent  that  this  sjrstom  would  be  almost  exclusively  beneficial  to  large  cap- 
italiste  and  to  foreigners.     If  the  merchant  of  moderate  means  has  not  capital 
enough  to  enable  him  to  adopt  the  system  by  the  deposite  of  his  goods ;  if,  for 
vrant  of  pecuniary  resources  oi'  credit,  he  cannot  put  his  merchandise  in 
warehouse,  and  must,  to  make  his  capital  available,  make  it  active  aho^  and 
thus  be  compelled  to  pay  the  duties  on  arrival,  (as  the  memorialists  supposed,) 
it  would  seem  that  the  foreign  producer  and  tite  merchante  of  lai^  capital 
would    possess  all    the  anticipated  advantages  of  the    contemplated   sys- 
tem, while  the  importer  in'  moderate  circumstances  would  lose  them ;  and 
if  the  effect  of  its  establishment  will  be  (as  is  supposed)  to  cr&ate  an  over- 
stock of  goods  in  the  market,  it  will,  of  course,  subject  the  hnporter,  (if^io 
must  enter  and  pay  the  duties)  to  the  mischiefs  which  such  over-impor- 
tations never  faQ  to  produce ;  one  of  which  is,  a  sale  ofrentimos  at  a  sac- 
rifice ruinous  to  the  owner,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  regular  meiv 
chaot  of  small  capital.    It  has  been  very  justly  said,  that  **  one  of  the  prominent 
evils  of  trade  for  years  past  has  been  a  constant  plethora  of  goods ;  and  any- 
thing which  mitigates  that  (as  cash  duties,  certainly,  to  some  extent  will)  vrill 
benefit  all  traders  on  their  own  account,  as  well  as  the  country  generally.*' 
The  committee  will  not,  however,  proceed  further  with*  this  part  of  tiie  subject. 
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Tbef  here  been  induced  to  eontider  It  witfa  some  portiQiiterit^,  ioumoch  m 
the  raost  prominent  argument  in  favor  of  a  warehouaiDg  syatem  is,  diat  it  will 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  importing  bosineaa  in  a  few  wealthy  houaes  or 
individuala,  and  will  open  the  way  for  the  aucci^slul  employment  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  men  of  moderate  means.  The  Senate  will  judge  of  the  sound* 
ness  of  this  argument. 

The  committee  have  already  referred,  iseidentally,  to  the  argument  in  favor 
of  a  warehousing  system,  "  that  it  would  protect  the  market  alike  against  re* 
dundant  or  deficient  supplies  of  foreign  febrics,"  because  "  the  quantity  of  gpods 
in  store  being  al  all  times  readily  known,  it  would  enable  the  importer,  with 
an  approach  to  accuracy,  to  ascertain  the  actual  wants  of  the  market,  and  to 
regniate  himself  aceordinsly.''    There  would  be  much  force  in  this  suggestion, 
if  the  foreign  tHMe  of  &%  oountry  were  confined  principally  to  American 
merchants,  and  carried  on  on  American  account.  The  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  citizens  would  lead  them  to  watchfiilness  and  care,  so  as  not  to 
overstock  the  marliet,  and  thus  occasioo  a  loss  on  their  importatiqns.    But  un- 
fortunately for  us,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  not  committed  to 
the  custody  of  native  citiaens,  nor  are  the  importations  made  on  their  account. 
The  imports,  besides  the  supplies  for  regular  demand,  are  the  overplus  of  the 
stocks  of  European  and  particularly  British  manufacturers.     Their  laws  give  to 
them  the  monopoly  of  their  own  markets.  They  do  not  intend  to  overstock  them. 
They  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  prices  at  home  by  forcing  the  overproduction 
upon  the  market  there.    Rather  than  do  this  they  would  prefer  4vt»^ying 
the  overplus.    Hence,  it  is  sent  here,  and  ofbentimes  sold  for  the  must  it  will 
command,  without  reference  to  the  k>ss  sustained.    All  experience  has  shown 
that  our  ports  are  constantly  filled  with  foreign  gO<x^»  greatly  exceeding  tfie 
wants  of  the  people,  and  their  ability,  to  pay  for  ^em.    And  it  is  urged  that 
by  the  establishment  of  a  warehousing  system,  these  quantities  will  be  increased. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  so  long  as  the  productions  of  the  foreign  workshops  are 
not  wanted  at  home,  they  wUl  be  sent  abroad,  and  we  shaU  have  our  full  pro- 
portion of  them ;  and  their  importation  instead  of  being  ohecked   by  such  a 
system,  will  receive  additional  facilities  for  its  continuance  and  extension.     If, 
during  the  fifteen  months  next  preceding  January,  1842,  eleven  and  a  half 
milhons  of  dollars  in  coin  were  shipped  from  New- York  alone,  to  be  applied 
in  part  payment  of  our  foreign  liabilities,  among  which  were  those  for  imported 
goods  to  a  large  amount,  two-thirds. of  whic^  were  on  foreign  account,  what 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  warehoused  goods,  if  admitted  on  that  liberal  system 
which  we  are  asked  to  adopt  7     So  long  as  the  United  ^tates  is  made  a  reser- 
voir for  all  the  surphis  productions  of  Europeik  and  they  are  sent  here  from 
necessi^,  to  be  sold,  the  foreigner  will  not  regulate  his  imports  **  by  the  actual 
wants  of  the  market."    *^The  fixed  principles  of  supply  and  demand*'  will 
hs^e  no  influence  over  him.     He  will  send  his  goods  here  because  he  has  no 
other  market  where  they  will  be  admitted,  and  where  he  caii  obtain  as  much 
for  them  as  here.    Hence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  system  of  warehousing 
will  produce  any  sensible  effect  in  regulating,  the  amount  of  imports  in  the 
manner  anticipated  by  the  memorialists,  or  that  it  will  tend  much  to  produce 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  price. 

There  are  many  more  ^objectiotis  to  the  adoption  of  an  unrestricted 
Warehousing 'System — but  we  are  admonished,  by  the  smallnesa  of  our 
space,  that  we  must  now  conclude. 

We  trust,  however,  we  have  sufficiently  shown  its  dangerous  tendency 
to  the  best  int^ests  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  to  cause  our  legislators 
to  pause,  before  they  adopt  such  a  thorough  change  in  our  revenue 
system. 

If  we  must  needs  have  a  Warehousing  System,  it  should  be  proceeded 
in  with  the  greatest  caution,  after  the  fullest  investigation  by  a  committee, 
*with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 
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We  have  endeayoured  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  opinions  of  our  mer- 
chants, importers  and  others,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  such  a  committee  will  find  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  (excepting  always 
large  commission  houses  and  foreign  agents)  are  wholly  opposed  to  their 
being  warehoused,  and  certainly  jio  friend  to  domestic  industry  can  be 
in  favor  of  it. 


ENGLISH  WABBHOUSmG  SYSTEM. 


TVarehousing  Ports, — Certain  ports  only  are  warehousing  ports; 
nor  may  all  sorts  of  goods  be  warehoused  in  every  warehousing  port. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  warehousing  ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  a  specification  of  the  goods  that  may  be  warehoused  in  each,  classed 
in  tables. 


England. 

Anradle— Good«  in  Table  C. 

Banntaple—AU  f  oocU  except  tobeooo.  East  India 

food»t  and  goods  in  Table  F.  other  than  augar. 
Bideford— Goodt  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spiritt  in 

Table  B,  and  good*  in  Table  C. 
Boeton— Wine  and  •piriti  in  T^le  & 
■  Bridf  ewater — Wine  and  spirits  in  td»le  B^  and 

wood  and  tar  in  Table  C,  ram  and  tallow. 
Bridport — Ram*  brandy,  wine,  hemp,  Iron  in  ban, 

timlwr,  barilla,  alum,  tallow,  ashes,  hides  and 

skinn,  sugar,  curranu  and  other  frnit, 
Bristol— EaM  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A, 

B,  C.  D,  E  and  F. 

Chepstow— Timber,  deals,  hemp,  Hwaeed,  stayes, 

tallow  and  tar. 
Chester — Ram  in  TaUe  A,  and  wine  and  spirits  in 

Table  a 
ChichMter— Wood,  pitch,  tar  and  iron  in  Table  C, 

and  wool  in  Table  E. 
Colchester — ^Rum  In  Table  A,  and  wine  nnd  spurils 

in  Table  B. 
Cowea— <?aods  In  Tables  A,  B  and  D,  and  timber 

and  deals  in  Table  C. 
Dartmottth— Goods  in  Table*  A,  B,  C  and  D,  (ox- 

oept  tobacca) 
DoTer— Goods  in  TabTf  B,  (except  tobacco,)  and 

timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 
Execer — ^All  goods  except  tobacco.  East   India 

goods,  and  goods  enumerated  in  Table  F,  other 

than  sngar. 
FaInM>utb— Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  G  and  D. 
Gloueettter — Spirits  in  Table  A.  wlue  and  spirits  in 

Tabte  B,  tallow  ita  Table  C,  aqd  barilla  in  Table 

E,  sntnr  not  East  India,  and  all  other  goods  not 

East  India  produce,  and  not  in  Table  F. 
Gnola,  near  HuU— All  articles  except  tobacco  and 

tnuk. 
Grimsby,  ditto— dt>ods  In  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 

E,  oxcept  tobacco. 
Ball— East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  tables  A,  B, 

C,  D  and  E. 

Ipswich— Wine  and  spirits  in  Tables  A  and  B,  and 

barilla. 
Lancaster— Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C  and  E. 
Li««rpool— East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F. 

London— East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tkbliss  A, 

B,  C,  D.  E  and  F. 

Lvnn— Rum  in  Table  A,  wins  and  spirits  in  Table 
B,  and  timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 

Maldon— Wood  goods. 

Milford— Goods  in  Tables  C  and  D. 

Newcastle— Goods  In  Tables  A,  B,  €,  D  and  E. 

Ifewhaven— Ran  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  In 
Table  B,  and  timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 

Pljmnttth— Goods  In  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E. 

Pool— Goods  in  Tables  A,  B»  C,  D  and  B,  (except 


Portsmotttb-^oods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C  and  E,  ex* 
cent  tobacco,  and  hides  in  Table  D. 

Rochester— Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  an4  nsirits  in 
Table  B,  and  timber  and  wood  roods  in  Table  C. 

Rye— Wine  in  Table  B,  wood  in  Table  C,  and  clo- 
ver-seod  in  Table  £L 

Shbreham- Wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B,  and 
goods  in  Table  C- 

Southampton— Spirits  in  Tabl«  A,  wine  and  spirits 
in  Table  B,  goods  in  Tables  C,  D  and  El,  and 
Eaat  India  goods  removed  for  expogatton  to 
Onernseyand  Jersey. 

Stocfaton — Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  In 
Table  B,  timber  and  goods  in  Table  C,  clorer* 
ae«>d.and  green  frnit  in  lUilnE^  potashes  sugar, 
coffee,  hides,  Stc. 

Sunderiand— Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D  and  £, 
excqpt  tobacco. 

Swansea— Goods  In  Table  C. 

Weymouth- Rom  in  Table  A,  wine  and  q>irilB  in 
Table  B,  wood  in  Table  C,  almonds  of  all  sorts, 
barilla,  dover.seed,  currants,  figs,  oil  of  olives, 
salad  oil,  prunes,  raisins  of  all  sorts*  and  liquo- 
rice Juice  in  Table  E. 

Whitbv— Goods  in  Tables  C  and  D. 

Whitafeavpni-Goods  in  Tables  A,  Bt  C  and  E. 

Wisbech — Wood  ^oods. 

Yarmouth — l^um  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in 
Table  B,  hemp  and  iron  in  Table  C,  and  goods 
in  TablB  £. 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen— ^ast  India  and  all  other  goods. 

Bormwstoness    Timber  and  wood  in  Table  G. 

Dumfries— Wine  in  Table  B. 

Dundee-^Wine  and  spirits  tn  Tables  A  and  B^iroOf 
pitch,  tar.  timber,  and  wood  in  Table  C. 

Glasgow— East  India  goods,  and  goods  hi  Tables 
A,  B,  C,  D  and  E. 

Orangemoath->Fostic,  hemp,  iron,  logwood,  mn-. 
-  hogany,  pitch,  rosin,  stavea,  tar.  tallow,  tow,  tur- 
pentine, timber  and  wood  in  Table  C,  and  Sax 
in  Table  E. 

Graenook— East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables 
A,  B,  C,  U  and  E. 

Leith— East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A, 
B;  C  and  D. 

Montrose— Wine,  spirits  and  sngar.  and  goods  in 
TaUeS'  C  and  D,  ashesi  butter,  cheese,  coffse, 
feathers,  hams,  hides,  honey,  spmee-beer,  seeds^ 
rinmr  and  yam. 

Fort  Glasgow— East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Ta- 
bles  aTb,  C  and  E. 

ISXLAMB. 

East  India  and  an  other  goods,  inclad- 
ing  sugar  in  Table  F,  and  excepting 
the  other  articles  enumerated  in  that 
Table. 

-All  goods  except  East  India  goods  and 


Dublin 
BeUkst 
Cork 

Colerainc 


} 


1*3 


Bngikh  Warehimiing  ByHem. 


Dojiiualk 

Qalvfty  AH   foods,  ezeopt  Eatt  Id^U 

Lmmt iok  i    foodi  aad  tho  utidot  onwor 

Londoii(i«ri7     {     ated  in  Tablo  F,  with  tho  ml- 

Mowry  oOjHioii  of  •«f«r. 

BUgo 

Wmterford         J 

W«xford— Wiao,  Mgar,  honm  Iroi,  tallow,  ftcoiiii 

■piriu  and  vinefari  ooffao,  ooooa,  rioo,  poppor, 

finf er  and  pimwto. 


Tabib  B. 


Taslb  a. 


SHgW 


Amirtto  or  roeov  Coeoa  •»!• 

CMBia  tittula        Coibo 

Not  being  iho  prodaoa  of,  nor  iowortad  tnm,  anj 

plaee  within  the  Umitt  of  tho  £ut  India  Con- 

pany'i  chartar*^ 


Angustura  bark  ~     Indigo  Pimento 

Cotton  wool  Mahogany  Ram 

Ginger  MoUtiei  Wma 

Imported  from  the  Weet  Indiee. 
Coeoa  nnta  Indigo  PlmoiAo 

Coffee  Mahogany         Earn 

Cotton  wool  Molmeet  Sugar 

Oinger  ^ 

The  growth  and  pradnee  ot,  and  imported  direct  |  Citrate  of  lime 

from  any  of  the.territones  or  doauniono  af  the    CiUvn  in  salt  ft 

crown  of  PortugaL 


Alkermea 


and  parlVimed, 


0|niim 


Asbet 

Balaam,  aU  aorta 
Barilla 
Baadaof  aa^bar 

and  of  ooral 
Beef'  w»s 
Blaak  or  Daat- 

siebeer 


water  ointm^t 
OUarofroMO 
Pearl  barley 
Picturea 
Pigs' ehopa  aad 


Banu 
Barp<«lfinga' 

AnchoTiea  Uoom 

Angoitunf  bark    Jalap 
Aniaacd  Jeanat^bark 

Anoatto  or  rocn    Jet 

India  rabbor 

Indigo 

lainglaaa 

Juice  of  lei 

Pimento 
Juniper  licrflea  Pitieh,  Bntfand. 
Lamp-black       Platting,   atrmw 
Plain  linen,  ex-    or  eh^ 
Briatle«,undre«-     eept  sail  ckKh  PoCa,  malting 
•ad  LUaeedcakaa    Praaee 

Buckwheat  Ugmwioe  pow-  auickaUvor 

Cantharldea  dar  Radix    aerpan- 

Carpeta,  Turk'y    MaccaronI  tacim 

Casaia  fistula        Madder,  ground  Rags 


Cailinp  or  lute    Mahogany 
strings 
Cheeeo 
Chip  Ifatt 


TaslbB* 


oth- 


Rioe 
Bhrab 


Tobacco 
Wine  ' 


Brandy    » 

Genera  and 
or  apirils 

Not  being  the  prodoea  of,  nor  imported  flrom  any 
plaee  within  Che  Umtta  of  the  Enrt  India  Conr- 
pany's  charter,  (spirits  and  wine  excepted,)  or 
not  being  imported  tiom  the  Weat  Indies, 

Cocoa  nuts  Indigo  Pimeato 

Coffee  Mahogany  Rum 

Cotton  wool  Malaasaa  Sugar 

Ginger 

Being  the  growth  or  prodace  of,  and  Imported  dl- 
feet  frooa,  any  of  the  territeriea  or^ominiona  of 
the  crown  of  Portugal 

Spinm  and  wine 

Being  the  nrodnoa  of  sfty  place  wttbin  the- Itanits 


water 

Clover  aaed 
CocMaeal    and 
aochinaal  duSI 
Cocoa  nuts 
Colee 
C«^ 

Catton  wool  A 

cotton  yam 

I  Currants 

I  ElaphanVsteeth 

Essence  of  Ber- 

gamot  and  le- 


Meroury 
Mohair  yam 
Mulasses 
Oil  of  iilmonda 

amber 

am  seed 

*"'  . 

cmepata 
carraway 


Raisins,  an  aorta 

Rapacakea 

Rhinehurst 

Rhubarti 

Rum' 


turn 
Saffron 


or 


of  the  East  ludia  Company's  charter,  and 
ported  otherwise  than  by  the  said  Company. 


im- 


Tablb  C, 


Kelp 
Linsead 


Mahoganr 
Marble  blocks 
Oil  of  tnrpen- 


Pitch 


Brimstona 

Cork 

Hemp,  undrem'd 

Iron,  in  bars  or 
slit,  or  hammer- 
ad  Into  rods,  ft 
iron  drawn  or 
kaaunared  leas 

I 

square 

Not  being  the  prodnoe  o^  nor  imported  from  with- 
in the  limits  of  rha  Esat  India  Oompany'a  char> 
ter,  nor  imported  from  the  West  Ind<es. 

Tabub  D. 


than  f  ait  inch    Boain 


SCntea   ' 
Talk»w 
Tar 
Timber 
Tow 

Turpentine 
Wood 
Zaffre 
halt 


or  eo- 


HidM 

Oil  of  Britiah  fishing 

Oil  of  spermaceti,  or 
head  matter 

Train  oil  and  all  other 
fifth  oil 

Blubber  of  British  fish- 
ing 


Whale  fine  of  Britiah 
fiahinff 

Indian  deer  akina,  htlf- 
dressedor  ahaved,  ft 
skins  and  Airs  of  all 


Essence  of  Brit- 
ish American 
spruce,  import 
.  tedfrmthenca 

Euphorbium 

Teatharsfr  bda. 

Figs 

Flax 

German 

Ginger 
Ginseng 
Grandla 
Gum  Arabic 
Guaia6um 
Senegal 


castor 

cinnamon 

cloves 

jessamine 

lunipar 

laveDdbr 

linseed 

mace 

marjoram 

nutmegs 

olivea 

orahgea 

pahn 

pine 

rock 


roaemary  and  Toys 


gam 

umonna. 
acetoeeUn 

pru  Delia 

succini 
Saphora 
SarsapariUa 
Senna 

Silk,  raw,  waata 
or  thrown 
Smalts 
Straw  hats 
Succus  Uquori- 
.  ue 
Sugar 
tapioca 
Tar,  Barbadoaa 
Tomsal 


rosewood 


Verdigris 
Vermicelli 
Veraullioh 
Vanelloea,   and 
all  other  gooda 


and 


ed. 


spike 
thym^ 
turpentine 
Walni^   . 
Oils,    chenklcal 
Not  being  the  produce  o^  nor  imported  fttmi  with- 
in the  East  India  Company's  chsrter,  and  not 
being  imported  from  the  Weat  IndiesL 

Tablb  F. 


Agates,  rough  and  pol- 
ished 
Almond  pasta     AJoaa 
Ambra  liquida 
Ambergris 
Balsams  of  all  sorts 
Beads  of  all  kibds 
Boer  Benjamin 

Bottles 

Bugles  of  all  kihds  ' 
Cambric 


sorts,  not  tanned  or 

tawed,  or  in  any  way  Camphor        Caad)aa 

dressed.  Caatharides 

Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from  with*  Cardamoms 

in  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charw  Cards  Carm^ie 

tor,  and  not  being  imported  frdm  the  West  In-  Cassia  bttd%  IJgne^  As- 
die..                                                              I       - 


Castor 

China  ware  ft  poroalaia 
Cryatala  Cider 

Cinaamon.,importad  an- 

der  license 
Citron  water       Civet 
Cloves,  imported  ondar 

license 
Clocks        Coohinaal 
Coculus  Tndieua 
Coloqttinfida 
Colamba  root 
Coral  of  all  sorta 
Corka,  ready-made 
Cuttle  shells 
Dice 
Ban  de  Cologno 


to  fn€  jElbft.  Awctt 
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of  aB  Mitt 

9)ttracti  of  an  iorU 
Feathera,    Mtrick    aa4 
ocher^  Bot  othsrwiM 
intadtdratt'dor 


FlowsTC,  artUieht 


OaunofaHkimV 
OtofOT,  PiwwtiTed 
GtaM  or  all  kiiulfe 
GimiM  of  PuadJM  ttd 

of  Goinea 
Gan  opopoaax 
Hair,  hnman 
powder 
Bata  aad  boaiMto  of  all 

aorta 
Jalap  JWC 

Jewala,  aaMtaUa,  raWai 

mod  all  oChar  piaciona 

atonaa,  azeept  diaai- 


lBkla,wrp«4t 
>fallUbda 


ofaU^ 
Lq»ialasttli 
Mace,  inportad  by  II- 

Manaa  Maruuv? 

Modiiflaii     Xorali 


Myrrh 
NiitMeft»  Iwportad   by 

UOOOM 

IfttXTondoa 
Opium  OrBMtai 

pttarofroiaa 
Paper  Pearb 

Peny  FIcturaa 

Pla^  Platina 

Plattinf  of  ail  abrta 
Powder  of  brdnaa  and 

braai 
Powder,  vot  otherwise 

anaaieratad,      wbick 

wUlaerve  for  the  tame 

■ae  aa  itareb* 
dOlckailver 
&adU  IpaeaeaaniuB  aad 

rbatanicB 
fteonaialaptt 
Ebafavn         SaAroB 
Bal  Itaoonum  A»  ■aecial 

Bifk,  raw  hud  onaaiaed 
fitauff  Boap 

Spikenard        Starch 
Stooea^beBoar 
Storax  of  ad  Uada 
Saeeadea  Bofar 

ThraMia  oTiD  kiada 
Tobaeoo 


TnadoofTaDlae 
TraOes         Turbith 
Vanelloei       VeUam 
Verdiaria       Viaefar 
WatekeaofallaorU 


WBtdh-^laMa 
Watera,    aUneral    ud 

•troog,  of  all  aorta 
Wires 
YarB,  aokair 


ABd  alao  all  f  ooda  aqd  QMrchaadiia  of  arerr  de- 
aeription,  wklch,  under  the  provisioBi  or  Um 
warahooaiBf  acL  may  be  Imported  lor  the  pnr- 

Cae  of  exportation  only  t  all  wkieh  foods  may 
depoiitod  oaly  i&  warahonaea  enckMed  by  and 
attnottnded  with  walla»  or  in  other  warahonaei, 
or  in  placet  of  fecial  aeenrity,  eapoeially  to  be 
approTod  by  the  oommiMioBora  of  the  iroaaBry. 

WAUEBoun  Enm. 

Ratal  for  laarehoaao  toot  ob  gooda  dopoaited  In 
the  kiar'a  wareboBMa  in  the  aeveral  ootponi,  idp : 

On  large  cases  aad  rata  containiBff  toya  or  omir 
awrohandiaes  aad  packaaea  of  wuw  and  other 
Uqnida,  per  vaak,  W,  aaeb. 

Pacluif  ea  of  bag g  af e»  amall  paekafea  of preaeata, 
vis  I  boiea,  kefa,  jara^  Ac^par  week,  9d.  eaeh^— 
All  other  paekafta  aoC  beA»re  deaeribed,  (ezaapt 
tobacco,)  per  weak,  id,  each. 

For  erery  hitgvhead  of  tobaeoo  depoaitad  io  the 
kiBg*k  wareboliae  at  Loadota,  9a.  t  and  for  every 
hogshead  takoa  oat  of  the  aaam,  9b.  For  every 
hogshead  of  tobaeoo  warehonaed  in  the  klag'a 
warehoaaa  at.tha  oiitpoii%  l}d.  par  weafc^— [^ea- 
aary  Ordara,  Nov.  37, 188i  aad  Karoh  19, 1& 


nufimomAZi  no  ncB  bcMit.  abbow  XmkWBcni'GB. 

We  give  {dace  with  much  pleasure  to  the  following  weU-merited  coio> 
ptiment,  to  ope  of  our  most  patriotic  and  worthy  citiaens,  who  is  ever 
ready  with  his  purse  and  his  talents,  to  aid  in  every  good  word  and 
work  (or  the  iid?ancement  of  the  best  interests  of  his  obuntry,  as  wdl 
as  with  the  niost  praiseworthy  Kberalfty  in  the  cause  of  education,  i|nj| 
the  many  benevolent  institutions  with  which  hiii  native  state  abounds. 

There  is  a  propriety  in  thus  adding  his  testimony  to  that  contained 
in  the  annexed  letter  from  the  city  of  Richmond  to  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  setting  forth  the  great  value  of  the  efforts  made  by  him  to 
sustain  the  industrial  interests  of  the  oonntry,  which  the  editor  cannot 
resist,  for  no  man  in  the  Union  has-  had  a  better  opportunity  of  witnes- 
singdiem,  nor  can  ^ey  by  any  one  be  more  highly  appreciated. 

We  take  the  following  correspondence  from  the  cdunms  of  the 
Richmond  Whig,  of  May  27th : 

ABBOTT  LAWRENOfi,  B6Q. 

a 

This  distinguiBhed  citizen  of  a  suter  state,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  sobjoioed 
correspondence,  was  invited  to  paitake  of  a  Public  Dinner,  during  his  brief 
sojourn  in  this  city.  We  regret  that  his  anuDgements  compelled  him  to  de- 
cline a  mark  of  respect  which  he  so  weM  deserves,  and  which  reflects  so 
much  credit  upon  those  who  tendered  it 

IMinumd,  May  1^5, 18C0.  ' 

Beak  Sib — ^The  undersigped,  holding  in  hieh  estimation  your  personA 

character*  and  fulhr  appreciating  the  efforts  w;h]cn  you  have  made  to  sustain 

the  great  industrial  interest  of  Uie  country,  and  advance  Americip  arts  a'nd 

manu^ctures  to  successful  competition  with  those  of  other  natisns';  and  being 
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I. 

at  all  timee  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportnaity  to  tender  to  any 
eminent  citizen  of  the  **  Bay  State'*  the  hospitaKties  of  V irdnia,  respectfiilly 
invite  you  to  meet  them  at  dinner,  at  the  Exchange  Hota£  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  5  o'clock. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Isaac  Daveivport,  Hugh  W.  Frt, 

Lewis  Webb,  Hen&t  W.  MoneuRE, 

Fleming  James,  L.  W.  Chamberlatne, 

James  Lyons,  Thos.  Nelson,  M.  D., 
Wm.  H.  Macfarland,        Nicholas  Mills, 

Joshua  J.  Frt,  John  Mabin, 

Thos.  R.  Price,  T.  M.  Smith, 

A.  T.  Harris,  R.  B.  Haxall, 

James  Patteson,  Abeam  Warwick, 

H.  B.  GwATHMET,  George  Tatlor, 

Jambs  G.  Brooks,  £dw.  C.  Carrinoton, 

W.  H.  Hubbard,  fi.  L.  Kent, 

Charles  Palmer,  Rgbert  H.  Gallahkr, 

Charles  C.  Hubbon,  R.  H.  Jenkins. 
Henrt  Ludlam, 

Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence. 

Eu^mcnd^  May  25,  T846. 

Gentlemen— I  have  t^is  moment  received  yonr  obliging  invitation  to  meet 
you  at  dinner  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  next.  I  have  long  pro- 
mised myself  the  satisfiicUon  of  visiting  *'  this  ancierU  CommotMeaUh^"  so  re- 
nowned in  the  history  of  our  country ;  and  thus  fiur  my  anticipations  have 
been  more  than  realized  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  beauty  of  scenery,  and 
capability  of  improvement,  particularly  the  extensive  water  powers  in  and 
near  this  city. 

I  thank  you  for  the  expressimis  of  kindness  contained  in  your  note  toward 
the  ckizens  af  Massachusetts,  and  for  the' invitation  extended  to  myself  as  one 
of  her  sons,  and  regret  that  an  engagement  to  leave  your  hospitable  city  to- 
morrow morning,  deprives  me  of  me  honor  and  pleasure  of  accepting  it.  I 
pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  believe  that  I  have  received  this  demonstration  of 
vour  confidence  and  kindness  with  deep  sensibility,  and  beg  you  to  accept  the 
best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  citizens  m  Virginia. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  most  grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

Abbott  Lawrence. 

To  Isaac  Davenport,  Lewis  Webb,  Flenung^  James,  James  Lyons,  and 
Wm.  H.  MacfiEurland,  £sqs.,  and  other  gentlemen,  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 


A  OLANOB  AT  THB  OIJ>  WOBIJ>. 

The  last  steamer  brought  us  as  usual  our  periodicals  for  June.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  their  contents,  we  find  the  following  items  to  be  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  we  find  an 
•laborate  article  from  D.  Gardner,  on  the  functions  of  plants,  and  an  attempt 
to  show  that  they  obey  the  physical  laws  of  diffusion  in  the  absorption  and 
evolution  of  gases  by  theur  leaves  and  roots.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  evidence  produced,  is  that  plants  constitute  a  simple  porous  system,  en- 
dowed with  no  Titality  other  than  forming  cytohlasia  and  arranging  cellules 
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after  a  definite  type.  Anotber  paper  in  Ibis  work  describes  a  remarkable 
resin  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  the  product  of  the  Xanthonsa  hastilis,  or 
yellow  gun^— or  acaroid  resin.  It  was  discorered  in  1788  by  Goyemor  Phillips, 
and  was  proved  to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  as  a  medicine  In  cases  of 
diarrhoea.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce  it  sometimes  appears  in  masses  of  con- 
siderable sise,  brittle  and  hard,  but  generally  comes  in  the  form  of  powder. 
It  has  some  properties  valuable  in  me  arts.  Mr.  Mallet,  Secretaiy  of  tbe 
Dublin  Geological  Society,  has  written  a  paper  to  explain  the  vorticose  move- 
ment assumea  to  accompany  earthquakes,  or  in  other  words,  the  phenomenon 
of  the  displacement  of  separate  stones  of  pedestals  or  pinnacles,  or  portions  of 
masonry  of  buildings,  by  die  motion  of  eaithquakes,  presenting  die  appearance 
of  their  having  been  twisted  in  their  beds  round  a  vertical  axis.  He  opposes 
the  theory,  and  ascribes  the  displacement  to  simple  mechanical  causes,  such 
n  r  simple  impulse  in  any  one  line  of  direction,  operating  on  the  stones  and 
masonry,  which  has  by  friction,  adhesion  and  gravity,  a  centre  of  adherence 
on  which  they  turn. 

In  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  a  nseftd  prribllcation,  we  perceive  a  method  to 
ventilate  ships,  proposed  by  Mr.  Webb ;  the  principle  of  which  is,  that  of  supply- 
ing a  furnace  or  stove  with  air  Idt  combustion  from  the  hold,  or  by  a  blowing 
machine  worked  by  currents  of  air  or  water. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  invented  an  atmospheric  br^ak  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  railway  carriages  and  trains,  efiected  by  a  small  atmospheric  engine  attached 
to  them. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  England  by  Mr.  King,  for  producing  a  con- 
tinuous light  by  electricity.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  none  as  yet  have  succeeded.  The  principle,  as  far  as  developed,  is  the  use 
of  carbon  as  a  conductor,  to  be  rendered  luminous  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  it,  and  not  as  a  terminal  point  of  the  light. 

An  improved  method  of  tanning  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Snyder,  the  method 
being  to  perforate  the  skin  to  be  tanned  with  fine  punctures,  varying  from  one 
to  three  hundred  to  the  square  inch.  When  the  leather  is  made,  it  is  found  that 
the  holes  are  visible  on  the  cuticle  or  grain  side,  but  on  the  other,  or  fiice,  they 
are  perfectly  healed  up  and  closed.  In  liiis  way  the  skins  are  perfectly  satu- 
rated and  tanned,  the  *'  drawing''  occasioned  by  tlie  astringency  of  the  tannin 
is  prevented,  and  the  leather  is  as  soft  and  flexible  as  French  kid. 

Captain  Hoscason,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  an  article  against  the  use  of  the 
screw  propeller,  calculates  that  the  Great  Britaih  in  one  of  her  trips  consumed 
about  $55,000  worth  of  coal.  We  can  hardly  believe  this ;  but  he  endeavors  to 
show,  tiiat  the  coal  cost  in  various  ways  about  t^e  pounds  steriing  per  ton, 
when  on  board. 

A  writer  has  endeavored  recently  to .  show  that  the  prismatic  colors  are 
attributed  to  a  difiTeronce  in  their  rate  of  motion,  and  not  a  real  dtflerence  in 
kind.  He  argues  that  the  sun  being  a  globe,  the  dififerent  rays  thrown  ofiT 
have  more  or  less  velocity  as  they  radiate  nirther  from  the  centre,  and  that  the 
sun  would  appear  on  this  principle  of  different  colors  to  the  eye,  if  it  did 
not  turn  round. on  its  axis,  thus  blending  the  different  colors  on  its  surface. 
This  idea  is  unfortunately  not  sustained  by  fiict,  since  a  solar  ray  can  be 
analyEed  by  the  prism  into  various  colors ;  and  the  new  discoveries  called 
Polarization  in  light,  show  peculiar  and  inherent  properties  in  different  rays. 

Hand  shower  oaths  have  been  invented  in  England.  They  are  but  a  repe- 
tition of  those  used  for  some  time  in  this  country. 

A  printing  press  has  been  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Hill,  which,  thoti|li 
worked  by  hand,  bids  fair,  it  is  said,  to  impair  the  popularity  of  the  Napiers.  A 
strong  lad  can  work  off  in  an  hour  1,500  sheets,  with  less  labor  than  a  man 
eould  on  a  hand-prsss  tiirow  off  300.  As  the  London  Times  endorses  tlMs 
Invention,  we  wHl  endeavor  to  describe  it : — 

The  dimensions  of  the  machine  is  about  that  of  the  ardmtsrj  hand  press. 
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Theworluiigptrtwhddiipo»rii#G8s^iroBalaadaiils;  0Bih«t6rest»alMti- 
«ontal  fnune  of  iron  to  support  ^e  type  tablf,  and  iho  type  table  nua  upon 
wheela  backwards  and  forwards  on  tho  frame.  Jnst  above  this  is  the  printing 
cylinder  on  a  borisontal  axis ;  in  front  of  this  are  the  inkii^  roller  and  fipparatns 
usually  attached  to  it.  On  the  ^pe  table  is  placed  the  form  tn  be  woijud. 
This  will  give  the  leader  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  general  arrat^^ement  of  the 
machine,  so  that  we  can  now  state  how  it  is  used.  The  workman  stands  «t 
the  head  of  the  press  with  his  ftiot  on  a  treadle,  like  that  which  is  need  to  give 
motion  to  a  lathe ;  a  fly-whe^l  is  turned  to  keep  the  revolutions  uniform,  an4 
by  a  lever  connection  a  grooved  wheel  is  also  turned,  which  moves  the  tgrpe- 
taUe.  He  connects  the  printing  cylinder  with  his  grooved  wheel,  and  \m  a 
sheet  on  a  register  plate  m  front  of  him,  which  has  tiie  usual  guides.  It  is 
seiaed  by  claws  in  the  usual  w^y  and  carried  round  the  cylinder,  printedi  and 
then  drawn  off  by  other  claws  and  deposited  pn  a  shelf  oppoote  the  u^0Ekniaa» 
which  shelf  is  on  the  machine  itael£ 

The  types  are  drawn  forward  and  pushed  back  again  by  an  iimnaous  aaraage- 
ment  of  a  crank  arm  geared  on  tfae  c^Knder  spindle  entside  the  frune.  Tlie 
plan  b  simple  though  ingenious,  and  must  bring  drown  Um  price  of  printing 
presses  at  lesst  one  half.  Hill's  machine  caa^tM  dtivfn  1^  hand  power  or  bj 
steam,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  impvovement  connecled  wi^  the  art  cif 
nrintin£* 

Tobuco,  one  of  the  states  of  Mei^icob  is  deacriliiedbj  a  ascent  iraireUsrnt^ 
Nautical  Magazine,  as  having  great  commercial  advantages.  The  soil  is  veij 
fertile,  producing  maiae  ana  beaipa  in  abondancei  si^ht  eaaa^  00401^  eofeot 
cotton  and  logwood;  Its  fustic  is  <xf  good  %oaiily  but  not  much  aspoited  as  yet. 
There  are  many  dye  woods  in  Tobasoo,  as  also  weeds  for  fumitnie  of  beautiful 
grain,  and  medicinal  plants  of  vahie.  The  eeanti^  is  interacted  by  toe  rivens 
generally  navigable  by  steamMS. 

The  harbor  of  St.  Heksna  is  considered  a  sale  one,  but  occasbnally  is  visited 
fmJCtk  rollers  as  they  are  called,  of  immense  power  and  **  meuntaina  high.** 
The  cause  is  as  yet  unexplained.  Oto  ^e  7tb  of  Munch  last,  a  number  of 
vessels  were  destroyed  by  them,  and  the  tow«  Itself  was  damaged  <£20^000t. 
The  wharf  and  gla^  disappearedt  tiia  iroQ  tanks  used  by  the  shipping  were 
destroyed,  ^d  the  fortifications  injured.  A  twenty-four  ponpd  carronade  was 
.carried  from  its  poaition  by  the  waives  into  the  sea. 

We  learn  that  a  British  vesseJ^the  Sur  Charles  Nippier,  has  oaiviedont 
tiiirty  fine  camels  finom  Teneriffe  to  ValporaMe,  in  good  health.  It  ii  intended 
to  domesticate  the  animal  in  Sooth  America. 

The  transit  by  ^team  on  the  Thames  is  beoomisf  a  subfect  of  statiaticel  in- 
terest. Eleven  steamers  ply  between  London  and  Westminster  bridges  dajfy« 
making  the  trips  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The  numbor  of  Mssengers 
carried  by  these,  is  estimated  at  30,000  per  day,  and  the  receipts  ^  eaoh  beet 
fire  estimated  at  u£l25  sterling. 

As  a  curious  fact  in  uftural  hiatoiy,  we  state  that  the  climate  «f  the  island 
of  Jamaica  has  shown  on  one  oocasioa  during  the  last  winter  a  lemaKkaUe 
change:  the  mercury,  which  usaaJly  stands  at  80^  or  90S  a^^od at  10 degrees 
below  zero  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  Submarinjs  Electric  Tefegraph  between  France  and  £«|^tauid»  cnntinuee 
to  attract  attention,  and  possibly  witt  be  attempted. 

The  French  gov^miyent  have  patronised  an  explanHion  of  Hm  island  of 
Cyprus,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  arduteotural  remains.  M.  M.  Latirot 
tl]^  commiasioner,,  wintes  the  Sei^etaiy  of  Public  Instmclaan,  saya  that  in 
.  every  part  of  tbe  island  he  finds  traces  of  the  former  sway  of  the  French* 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  viUace  which  does  net  contain  a  church  or  abbey»  or 
castle  of  the  French  occupants  iS  the  middle  ages.  Fme  epeoimens  of  anoquilgr 
of  a  monumental  character  have  alsa  been  fooad  thttre,  and  it  is  proipoaed  to 
fend  home  some  of  the  most  iptere4uig» 
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Masses  of  bod  and  nickel,  having  the  appearance  of  meteoric  stones,  have 
been  found  in  Siberia  recently,  ten  metres  below  the  snrfiMse  of  the  earth.  As 
none  of  them  have  been  discovered  in  secondary  or  tertiaiy  portions,  it  is 
argaed  that  the  phenomena  of  aBrolites  did  not  take  place  nntil  the  earth  assnmed 
its  present  form.    It  is  reckoned  that  700  now  fiUl  every  year. 

The  advantage  of  that  profession  known  as  Civil  Engineering  is  perceived  in 
Great  Britain  every  day.  At  a  recent  session  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, an  association  we  should  have  in  New- York,  the  histoiy  of  the  improve- 
ments mtide  in  the  narigation  of  the  river  Clyde  was  given  by  Mr.  Atherton. 
Vessels  dnwing  17  feet  water  nt»w  pass,  where  those  of  six  feet  draft  could 
not  come  only  a  few  years  since.  Glasgow  is  now  a  thriving  commercial  port. 
The  British  Entomologists  have  discovered  a  new  native  moth,  which  has 
been  honored  with  a  name  and  a  place  on  the  catdogue. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  to  register  the  speed  of  railway  trains,  Which 
is  driven  by  an  eccentric  geared  to  the  axis  of  a  car. 

The  gold  obtained  from  the  bed  of  the  Rhine  does  not  now  pay  a  profit  per 
annnm  of  more  than  45,000  francs  .a  year ;  but  a  meiAber  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Science,  M.  Daubree,  estimates  that  this  river  conl^ins  at  least 
36,000  tons  of  goM,  worth  114  ;000,000  of  francs.  The  *'  golden  Rhine,'*  if  this 
be  true,  has  not  been  an  improper<designatkm. 

Earthquakes  of  an  alarming  character  continued  in  the  city  of  Catania,  Island 
of  Sicily,  up  to  the  9th  of  May  last.  The  inhabitants  expected  no  relief  from 
their  fears  tiU  there  was  an  eruptwn  of  ^tna  or  Vesuvius. 

Sir  R.  Mnrchison  the  eminent  geologist  asserts,  that  of  all  the  larger 
Manmialia  whose  bones  are  found  in  a  fossil  state,  one  species  only,  the  Bisoii 
or  Bos  Anrocks,  is  living,  and  that  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  An  expedition 
is  abont  to  set  out  to  capture  a  specimen. 

The  statistics  of  temperance  in  the  North  of  Europe  are  worthy  of  a  brief 
notice.  Five  hundred  distilleries  in  Sweden  have  been  closed,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  associations  formed,  and  one  twenty-eighth  of  the  population 
become  members.  The  King  and  Prince  Royal  are  associates,  and  a  grand 
congress  was  to  have  been  hekl  on  the  15th  of  JunCt  of  all  the  societies.  In 
Norway  the  Kkig  has  also  akied  the  temperance  cause.  There  are  92 
societies  and  11,000  memben. 

A  communication  from  our- countryman  Morse,  was  read  at  the  May  sesskm 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  relatk>n  to  the  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Talbot  is  energetically  engaged  in  perfecting  his  Calo^pe 
system,  or  die  prapantion  of  paper,  so  that  by  means  of  the  o^inaiy  camera 
obscura,  pictures  may  be  taken  of  any  object  on  which  sunlight  falls. 

The  French  iron  manufiieturen  are  sending  out  cast  iron  frames  of  houses 
to  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  the  English  to  Australia.  Their  metallic  bed- 
steads are  beconnng  very  popular,  and  are  improved  in  form  and  design. 

A  hospital  for  consumptives  has  been  established  in  England,  and  has  been 
of  immense  service  to  this  class  of  the  unfortunate. 

We  notice  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to  palm  leaves.  Three  millions  of  them 
are  annoaUy  imported  mto  the  United  States^  to  be  manufactured  into  hats. 
So  says  a  scientific  chemist,  Mr.  Teschemacher.  The  leaves  come  in 
bundles  of  50  and  60  pounds,  and  are  the  palmate  ourt  of  the  leaf,  witii  a 
smaU  portion  of  the  petiole.  The  tree  from  whieh  the  leaves  are  cut  in 
Cube  and  oSber  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  is  called  the  Chamserops  humilis, 
not  differing  much  from  that  in  the  southern  sections  of  iIm  Union,  but  being 
less  soft  and  yieldingf  and  therefore  better  .adapted  to  manufiieture.  The  leaf 
of  the  C.  sfNreads  nearly  horizontally  in  folds  like  a  lady*s  fiin.  On  opening 
these  folds  on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  to  their  dried  state,  there  is  found  a 
quantity  of  white  flaky  powder,  and  under  this  is  a  bright  varnish  covering  th^ 
aur&ce  of  the  leaf,  which  Is  a  true  tbgetable  wax.  Mr.  T.  obtained  from  one 
of  these  palm  leaves,  by  passing  his  thumb  down  ||ie  folds,  90  grains  of  white  wax 
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m  A  powdered  state,  and  bj  boiling  1^  leaf  (cat  to  pieow)  in  a]«ibQl«  dOO  palm 
more.  This  product  is  valuable,  and  Mr.  T.  Hunka  at  least  one  hoDdied 
thousand  poanda  of  it  are  loet  ann Wly*ui  the  United  SCatea  in  conaeqnoaae  «C 
the  ignorance  of  the  aunufiiotarers  in  relation  to  it. 

We  find  that  the  qnafificaCions  of  candidataa  aa  nairal  inatmcton  in  thn 
British  service,  besides  those  of  requisite  age  and  good  charaoter«  ase  aa  foUows, 
and  the  routine  nny  give  some  idea  of  what  every  officer  shodd'nndBfataadL 

1*  Aritiunetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractbaa* 

it.  The  first  six  and  the  eleventh  books  of  Enolid. 

3.  Algebra,  to  the  higbestorderof  eyiatiowi,  anditsapflicatipnUngiaiiniiHikil 


4.  Plane  and  spheiieal  trigonometiy,  theory  and  practioa. 
g.  Nantieal  astronomy,  aiM  the  principles  of  tbs  mlts  fiir  fiirfiBg  latilBda 
and  longitnde. 

6.  Mechanics. 

7.  HydfostatKS. 

8.  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  daarioa. 

When  about  to  receive  meir  appointments,  these  candidates  nmst  amieiga 
an  ezaminafion  in  navigation,  in  the  applicatioB  of  the  tlieory  of  psojedOea  in 
gunnery,  the  sextant,  the  azimnth  oompaas  and  the  chronometer.  French 
and  drawing  are  required  if  pnaoticaUe.  These  nival  instmctora  rank  aa 
warrant  wud  room  offioeia,  and  wear  uniforms  (unless  ohaplaina)  like  tfaa 
masters. 

A  large  number  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  England,  many  of  them 
•by  Americana ;  and  the  contest  as  to  the  speed  of  steamers,  th»  advanSagea  <^ 
aide  wheels  or  propeUers,  and  the  wide  and  narrow  gauge  of  railways,  occupy 
much  of  the  attentbn  of  the  scientific  joumaki.  We  have  on^  spaoe  to  aiada 
to  them* 

PINE  ARTS.  ^ 

The  EngBsh  critics  omnplain  that  no  great  advances  hare  been  made  in  tiia 
artof  water  cotoringcf  late.  Hardmg,  £iwever,  at  the  recent  exhibidon  of  the 
painters  in  water  ecSofs,  did  himself  great  honor  by  a  **  view  in  the  Hi^  Alps.** 

The  subscriptions  to  the  London  Art  Union  have  reached  d616,500,  and  the 
oooneil  have  omred  d6600  for  a  aronp  or  single  ftgnre  in  marble. 

The  recent  exhibitran  of  the  j£oyaL  Academy  ia  pronoonoed  a  very  superiDr 
4Mie  in  ail  respects. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduoe  the  Qregoiiaa  channft  Into  tlio 
EneUsh  Episcopal  servMo. 

M.  Sixdeniers,  an  eminent  Franch  engaver«  was  drowned  in  the  Seme  a 
few  weeks  since. 

Cornelias,  tiie  cebihratod  pamter,  has  setOEBfted  to  Beifin»  after  a  long  visit  to 
Rome. 

A  Hamburgh  architect,  Burlau,  has  introduced  into  his  phn  of  building,  tlio 
use  of  vsfious  colored  bricks  and  other  materials. 

Jenny  Lind,  to  whom  we  have  occasionally  sli^tly  referred,  is  about  to  pans 
>a  long  holiday  in  Switzerland.    She  has  made  an  immense  sensation  in  Viennn. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Ait  Union,  are  drawinas  of  the  moat  beantiftil 
designs,  for  small  csstinfls  in  inn*  Th^  are  wcray  tiie  attention  sf  oar 
manufoctnrers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  pead  by Jhe  peofle  of 
the  United  States  for  small  ailMles  in  iron«i  useful  and  ornamental,  impoitod 
from  abroad,  and  which  we  might  just  as  well  prodnoe  aft  home. 

Lehmana,  a  French  paintsr  of  merit,  has  received  the  eross  of  tiie  legion  of 
honor. 
9  In  litetature  we  obscrte  nothmg  impartant  as  sffnfpiiato  to  this  wodu 
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A  hut  pfFatenti  isiued  from  ike  21sl'ofMayto  ike  20ik  June,  1846,  inelusive,  pin: 

To  Joshua  Hobait,  of  Dabwie,  Iowa, 

for  innMiveiuettt  in  tbe  Minings  Aa- 

ser.    Patented  23d  MaVf  1846. 
To  Wiiiiam  O.  Wing,  of  New  Bedford, 

Mass.,  for  impfovement  m  Hot  Air 

Pontes.  PatonJtod23dMayY-1646. 
To  JeremiakDarlinj;,  of  Adrian,  Mich., 

ibr  imfNToveineiir  m  Rotary  Bellows. 

Patented- 23d  May,  1846. 
To  \^!lliam  Read,  of  New- York  ci^, 
^idt  inproteiMnt  in  Machiaes  ror 

Reaming  Fatusets.     Patented  23d 

May,  1846. 


To  William  Y.  ^ingl«'«n^  ^  Sprmg- 
field,  lU.,  for  improvement  in  Ditch- 
ing Machines.  Patented  2^  May, 
1846. 

To  Frederick  P.  Haviland  Ic  Ebenezer 
Tnttle,  of  WaterviDe,  Me.,  %x  im*> 
pfovement  in  Water  Wheels*  Pa- 
tented 28lh  May,  1846. 

To  John  Perrins,  of  Piuladelphia,  Pa., 
for  improTememin  Jaoqnard  Looms. 
Patented  28th  May,  1846. 

To  EbenesKer  Barrowa,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Registers. 
for  Furnaces.  P-atentad  28th  May, 
1846. 

To  John  R»  Remingtam,  of  Lowndes 
CO.,  A)a.,  for  improvement  in  Ditch- 
ing Machines.  Patented  28th  May, 
1846. 

To  Charles  Low,  of  Eneland,  for  im- 
TOOTement  in  the  Mannfactore  of 
Iron  and  SteeL  Patented  28th  May, 
1846. 

To  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  of  Pldladel- 
phu^  Pa.,  for  improvement  in  com- 
bining the  Steam  Whistle  with  the 
boiler.    Patented  28th  May,  1846. 

To  William  H.  Baker  &  Henir  R. 
Worthingtoai  of  Biookl}rn,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  BalmiciBg  Valves 
of  Steam  Engines.  Patented  28Ui 
May,  1846. 

To  Joim  Bt.  Glvte,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.    Patented  28th  May,  1846. 

To  Charles  L.  Meech,  of  Preston,  Ct., 
'  for  improvement  in  Plongh  devices. 
Patented  28th  May,  1846. 

Xo  Richard  F.  Stevens,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo^  for  improvement  in  the  Rotary 


Steam  Sng^.  Patanted  aotib  May, 
18^ 

To  Henry  F.  Bakart  of  Boston,  Mass.* 
for  improvement  m  Boiler  Fnm^c^^ 
Patented  30tfa  May,  1846. 

To  Daniel  Caimichael,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Jason  C.Osgood,  of  Chittekan^, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvensant  in  Dredging 
Machines.  Patented  SOtfa  May,  tl46. 

To  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Machinexy 
ioft  Cutting  Scfcrws.  Patented  dOth 
May,  1646. 

To  XJavid  Anthony,  senr.,  of  Union 
Sprinss,  N.  Y.,  rar  improvements  in 
Plonffbs.   Patented  30th  May,  1846. 

To  Juhns  Fink,  of  Philadelphon,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Cookmg  Ranges* 
Patented  30th  May,  1846. 

To  Edwin  Owen,  of  Byron,  la.,  for 
improvement  in  Cane  Cntters.  Pi^ 
tented  30th  Mayy  1846. 

To  James  Johnson,  of  Wooster*  Ohio, 
for  improvement  in  Ploughs.  Pa- 
tented 30th  May,  1846. 

To  John  M.  Collen,  of  Benlsn,  Miss., 
for  improvement  in  Ploaghs.  Pa- 
tented 30th  May,  1646. 

.  To  Elksnah  Ingalb,  of  PtoTidence,  R» 
I.,  for  improvement  in  Steam  BoOera 
and  Fumaeea.  Patented  30th  May, 
1846. 

To  James  Kack,  of  PhikdelpUa,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Rotary  Steam 
Engines.   Patented  30th  Mi^,  1846. 

To  Fred.  W.  Howe,  of  North  Chehm- 
ford,  Mass.,  for  improved  apparatus 
for  Messnring  and  Marking  Cloth 
upon  Looms.  Patented  6tA  Jun% 
1646. 

To  Albert  G.  Bagley,  of  New-York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Pen  and 
Pencil  Holders.  Patented  6th  Jnne, 
1846.  * 

To  Mardn  H.  Mansfield,  of  Afifflin- 
towD,  Ps.,  for  improvement  in  Clo- 
ver Hulling  Machines.  Patented 
6th  Jmae,  1846. 

To  Henry  Slade,  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
for  improvement  in  Stoves.  Patent- 
ed 6th  June,  1846. 

To  Peter  Von  Schmidt,  of  Washii^- 
ton,  B.  C.»  for  improvement  in  Im- 
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pregnating  Timber.  Patented  6th 
June,  1846. 

Td  WiUiam  H.  Stair,  of  New-York 

*  city,  for  improvement  in  Lampe. 
Patented  6th  Jane,  1846. 

To  Jacob  Peter,  of  Kensington,  Pa., 
for  improvement  io  the  Cap  Spinner. 
Patented  6th  Jtme,  1646.  . 

To  Joseph  Battin,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Gaa  Bumers. 
Patented  6th  June,  1846. 

To  A.  B.  Spencer,  of  Newton,  Ohioy 
for  improvement  in  Machines  for 
Dressing  Saws. « Patented  6th  June, 
1846. 

To  J.  J.  Greenongh,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  improvement  in  Machineiy 
for  Boring  and  Mortidne  llubs,  (as- 
signed to  George  Nicho£,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.)  Patented  13th  Jnne, 
1846. 

To  John  Du  Bois,  jr.^  of  Cascade,  Pa., 
for  improvement  m  Apparatus  for 
B«taraing  Sleighs  in  descending  in- 
clinations. Pat^ited  13th  Jnnei  1646. 

To  R.  D.  Granger,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
Patented  13tk  Jane,  1646. 

To  Joseph  A.  Gregg,  of  Derry,  N.  H., 
for  improveoent  in  Snow  Ploughs 
for  ^Railroads.  Patented  13^  June, 
1846. 

To  Zenas  C.  Robbina,  of  Washingtoui 
D.  C,  for  improvement  in  Self-act- 
ing Brakes  for  Carriages.  Patented 
13th  June,  1846. 

To  George  Welty,  of  West  Nevtoo, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Working 
Hides.  Patented  13th  June,  3846. 

To  John  Du  Bois,  jr.,  of  Cascade, 
Pa*,  for  improvement  in  Self-acting 
Brakes  for  Carriages.  Patented 
13th  June,  1646. 

To  David  S.  Hallister,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  for  improvement  in  Com  Shel- 
ters.   Patented  13th  June,  1846. 

To  Albert  S.  Southworth  6c  Josiah  J. 
Hawesi*  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provement in  Apparatus  for  Holding 
Plates  for  PoUsfamg.  Patented  13t£ 
June,  1846. 

To  Bemamin  F.  Adams,  ok  New-Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Ma- 
chinery for  Making  Cordage.  Pa- 
tented 13th  June«  1846. 

To  George  S.  Soofield,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa«9  for  i^iproveneat  is  Ma- 


chinery for  Cutting  Book-binden' 
Boards.     Patented  16th  June,  1846. 

To  Leonard  Bliss,  of  Truxton,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Fastening  and 
Adjustmg  Plane  Irons,  (assigned  to 
Samuel  T.  Jefiery.)  Patented  16th 
June<  (1346. 

To  Abiahsm  Pawling,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  far  improvement  in  Safety  Sti]> 
rups.    Patented  16th  June,  1846. 

To  Frederick  Forst,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Spring  Mat- 
tresses. Patented  16th  June,  1846. 

To  Jesse  Fitzgerald,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Horse 
Powers.  Patented  16th  June,  1846. 

To  John  Renfrew,  of  F^etteville, 
Pa.,  for  improvenqent  in  Fumps  for 
raising  Water.  Patented  16th  June, 
1846. 

To  Charles  W.  Grannis,  of  ColUns, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Tuyeres. 
Patented  16th  June,  1846. 

To  Daniel  Clow,  of  Port  Byron,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Fanning  Mills. 
Patented  16th  June,  1846. 

To  F.  B.  Hyatt,  of  Maysville,  Ky., 
for  improvement  in  Pumps  for  Wa- 
ter, (aangnedto  Samuel  K.  Sharpe.) 
Patented  16th  June,  1846. 

To  David  Hough,  jr.,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Ladies' 
Skirta»  Patented  16th  Jnne,  1846, 
ante-dat«d  8th  June,  1846. 

To  William  Cobki  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
Patented  16th  June,  1846. 

To  Frederick  A.  Stuart,  of  Catharine, 
N.  Y.,  for  imfNWrement  in  Winnow- 
ing Machines.  Patented  20th  June, 
1846. 

To  Silas  Hart,  of  New-Haveiy jN.  Y., 
for  improvettent  ui  Machines   for 
.  Lasting  Shoeaand  Boots*  Patented 
20ch  Ju^B,.  184e. 

To  Hezekiah  Oln^y  4»  David  G.  Ra- 
ven, 4]f  Gduvemeur,  and  Jeremiah 
H.  Whelpley»  of  Champion,  N.  Y.^. 
■  for  improvemeat  in.  ti|»' Induction 
^  Ejbotioa  of  Steam.  Patented 
20th  June,  1846. 

To  Daniel  Treadwell,  of  Cambridge 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Machineiy 
for  Welding  and  Forming  wroaght 
iron  Gannon.    Patented  20th  Junie, 
1846. 

To  JcHm  B.  RominatoD,  of  Lowndes 
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f  CO.,  AJem  for  improvement  in  Hone 
Powers.  Patented  2Qfh  JuM,  1846. 

To  Stephen  M.  Yeaman,  of  Elisabeth, 
£y.,  for  improvement  in  Winnow- 
ing Machkes.  ■  Patented  20tfa  June, 
184«. 

ADDITIONAL  IMPftOVEMENT. 

To  Lnciua  Stebbins,  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
for  iii|pf0vemeikt  in  the  mode   of 


Coloring  MapB.  Patented  1 6th  Juie, 
18ii6. 

DSSieNS. 

T^  William  Reaor,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  Pesign  for  Scovea*  Patented 
23rd  May,  1846. 

TaL  Wilfiam  P.  Cresson,  cf  Philadel- 
phia, Pa»,  for  Designs  for  Stoves. 
Patented  S^rd  May,  1846. 


KOnCES  OF  NSW  BOOSBu 


Voyages  of  Diteovery  and  Reieareh  wUMn  the  AreHe  Regions,  from  ike  year  1818 
to  me  present  time,  under  ike  command  of  the  several  naioal  officers  employed  bf 
eea  and  land,  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  Uie  Pac^le  $ 
vith  two  attempts  to  rea*^  the  North  Pole,  Abridged  and  arranged  from  the 
official  aamtives,  with  occasional  remarks  by  Sir  JoBir  BABBow/llaEt.,  F.  B.  B. 
An  Et.  82.  Author  of  a  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  die  Arctie  Begiooa. 
New-York :  Harper  ft  Brothers,  82  Oltff-street,  1848. 

The  rajmg9§  of  those  navigators  who  have  penetcated  tbp  great  frozeD  ocean  as 
fiuras  practicable,  cannot  bat  excite  great  interest  from  the  copions  details  thej  embrace 
in  every  branch  of  astronomical  and  natural  science.  No  man  obal4  be  better  quali- 
fied Co  give  them  a  popular  form  in  an  abridgement,  than  the  author  of  this  bouk. 
His  oonnezion  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  British  Admiralty  has  made  him  familiar 
with  the  subject ;  and  he  himself  says,  in  his  preiace  to  it,  that  he  has  felt  great  in- 
terest in  them,  **  from  their  commencement  dovni  to^  the  ezisttng  expedidon,  wider 
the  gallant  veteran.  Sir  John  Franklin,  whom,  with  his  brave  officers  and  men — ^may 
God  presore."  Every  intelligent  mind  will  unite  in  this  wish,  and  must  desipo  to 
rsad  this  book, 

Elemente  of  the  MHUary  Art  aad  Sdtnee  ;  or,  eoitrse  of  inatrmetson  ta  Strait gp^ 
ForUfUation^  TaeUeef  4^.;  embracing  the  duUes  of  iafft  infasUry,  oavdlry^  «fw 
aUery,  and  engineers,  applied  to  Ae  nse  of  volunteers  wid  mHUia.  By  W^asB 
HAI.LBCX,  A.  M.,.  Liaataoant  of  Eneineers,  United  Slates  aimy.  New-York:  IX 
Appletpn  &  Co.,  208  Broad wsiy.  Vfailadelpbia;  6.  S.  Appleten  dls  Co,  148  Cheat- 
nut-atreet    184t. 

Having  no  knowledge  of,  or  taste  for,  the  military  art,  we  shall  let  the  author 
speak  for  hbnself.  la  his  preface,  he  says,^'  The  following  pages  were  written  m 
me  form  of  lectures,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  ever  pirolishing  them ;  but 
levcnral  offioem  of  milida  who  heard  them  delivered,  or  afterwards  reed  ^m  in 
manoBcript,  deshre  their  pablication,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  usefhl  to  a  class 
of  officers  now  likely  to  m  caUad  into  military  service,  and  it  is  vnth  thas  view  aHma 
they  aae  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  printer.  No  protensioD  is  made  to  originidity  in 
any  part  of  the  work;  tka  scne  ofaifllct  having  heen  to  embody  in  a  small  compdSa 
weU  established  miUtslry  princtpMs,  and  to  iUuatrate  those  by.referenoe  to  the 
events  oi  past  history,  and  tba  opanieos  and  prsiotice  of  the  best  generals.". 

A  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification;  containing  instrw^ons  on  the  tn^thods  of  laying 
out,  conetrueting,  drfending,  and  attacking  entrenehmentSf  srith  the  general  ouiUf^eSf 
aUo,  of  the  arrangement,  the  attack  and  defence  of  permanent  Jortifieedions*  Bj 
D.  H.  Maajur,  Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering  in  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  Seoa^^  edition,  revi^  and  enlarged.  New-York :  Wiley  ft 
Putnam,  161  Brgadway.    1846. 

The  antfaor  of  this  work  sayi,  '<  That  feeling  a  Strang  oanviation  that  the  jefficaogr 
of  a  weH  arranaed  militia  must  depend  upon  aoona  elensaatary  militery  know^ 
ledge,  he  has  praumed  ^o  de^cate  iiis  work  to  the  officers  of  militia  of  the  United 
Stales,  \tk  the  nope  that  it  mi^  be  found  ^nsefoi  to  ocn*  oounCry,  by  proving  servioe- 
aUo  to  thomselfes."  Of  course,  knowing  nelhin^  of  the  matter,  we  can  give  no 
opinion  of  ae  i^^erits  of  this  book;  4lkey  must  be  judged  of  by  those  who,  seeking 
ipchlawwiedge,  would,  ^conpie,  vigiak  to  Jowsit  it  _ 
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I4f9  in  Prmrit  Land.    By  Eliia  W.  Farr hav. 

*<  D«tf  Danr«  to  llM  ktedait  BMthor  MllL'' 

New«yorkt  Harper  &  Brothen,  pnblisherQ,  82  Cliff-<treet,  1846. 

We  have  in  tbli  yolome  Qpite  e  lively  aocoont  of  Life  in  the  West,  given  by  a  lady 
wbo  Beemp  every  way  (joalified  for  a  female  pioneer.  The  book  ia.  fall  of  incident  and 
nocedote,  and  with  a  love  for  tl)e  western  country,  which  appears  to  have  made 
light  of  all  its  inconveniences,  she  has  not  spared  them  in  her  narrative.  A  perusal, 
therefore,  of  her  ejiperiencea,  gives  a  good  idea  ef  what  is  passing  in  Prairie  I«and. 

The  Novitiate ;  or,  A  Year  Amon^f  the  JetuiU.  A  personal  narrative,  with  an  Essay 
on  the  eonstitttdons,  the  confessional,  morality  ana  history  of  the  JesniH.  By  Ax- 
SRiw  Stiihmitz. 

Nor  mfht  So  good,  IraC  itrftiiied  from  ihat  fidr  sse. 
Be? olia  ftom  trus  hiHh  ■tuBbUnf  od  abiaso*  "■ 

JImms  «mI  «Miel,  lot  S^  fl«»i  i. 

New-Toik:  Harper  &*  Brothers,  pobbshMi,  82  Olifiktreet,  1846. 

Much  has  been  alretdy  Mid  and  written  on  the  sabject  of  th*  Jesuits,  until  their 
▼ery  name  has  become  a  reproach,  being  always  considered  as  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  double  dealer.  The  author  of  this  book,  we  think,  joins  in  this  general  view  of  tbib 
order,  thoogh  he  is  by  no  means  ao  severe  upon  them  as  many  others.  From  what 
we  have  now  and  heretofore  read  of  Ihem,  we  think  the  mottQ,  he  has  choaen  from 
Borneo  and  JoBet  veiy  appropriate,  and  that  their  religion  is  ^  strained  from  its  fair 
oae*"  Those  who  would  wish  a  particular  account  of  their  constitution  and  h^aloiy, 
nay  find  it  well  set  fbctti  in  this  volume^ 

OUendoff*i  Nem  Uttkod  of  Leartdng  to  Re€td,  Write  and  Speak  the  French  Lai^ 
gnage  ;  with  an  appendix  containing  the  cardinal  and  ordenal  n»mber»f  and  full 
parade gmt  of  th0  regular  and  irregular  au^iarf,  refieettve  and  impersoiuU  verbt. 
By  J.  L.  JiwATT.  New-York :D.AppIeton& Co., 800  Broadway.  Philadelphia: 
Geo.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnutelveet,  1846. 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion  given  a  bvoraUe  opinion  of  this  new  mode  of 
teaching,  in  a  notice  of  a  German  Grammar  by  the  same  author.  Its  great  advantage 
appears  to  be,  that  it  follows  nature  and  teaches  a  language,  by  met  storing  the 
nemery  with  words  and  accustoming  the  ear  to  their  sooitdA  He  beghis  apparent^ 
wtthont  any  system,  hy  lihe  simplest  phrases  from  which  the  jnles  are  deduced,  until 
gradually  and  almoat  imperoeptibly  he  makes  the  learner  aaquainted  with  the 
etymology  and  syntax  of  every  part  of  speech.  The  rulsa  are  to  a  oertam  extent 
eoBoealed,  while  the  pupil  is  acquiring  them  through  praetioal  iUustralioM;  they  be- 
oome  thus  fiuniliar,  and  the  rationale  is  afterwards  eaoly  acquired. 

Twenif-four  Tean  in  Ae  Argentine  Republic  $  embracing  tXt  ci^U  and  miHiarf 
history,  and  an  aeccunt  of  itt  paUHeal  condition  before  and  during  the  adminit^ 
traihn  of  Oopemor  Roeaes  hit  course  of  policy;  the  causes  and  ckaraeieref  hie 
interference  wUh  the  goveraaseut  of  Monteaideo,  and  ft«  eircumsienuee  wlftA  led 
to  the  interposition  of  England  anet  France.  l)f  Col.  J.  ArrHONr  Ktwe,  in 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  repflMic,  and  twenty-four  years  ateaident  in  the  country. 
New-Tork:  a  Appletota  &  Co.,  300  Broad wv.  Philadelphia:  O.  S.  AppletoA, 
148  Chestaut-street     Cinohinati:  Derby,  Bnjley  St  Co.,  113  Mafai-ati^et.    1846. 

We  have^  been  not  a  little  intoreated-ia  the  examSnatioa  of  this  work,  from  tiie 
account  it  gives  of  the  oountry.  "  Its  variety  of  climate,  its  numerous  and  long  rivers, 
its  fertility  of  soil  and  natural  fruits,  its  myriads  of  vrild  cattle  and  hoiaes,  its 
mineral  products,  and  its  ecavenience  to  the  two  giMt  oceans  of  the  world,  give 
]t,"saysCoL  King^  ''advantages  that,  under  a w^  regulated  free  government— a 
government  that  would  lay  open,  instead  of  chaining  up,  its  resooxves^-  cannot 
perhaps  be  surpassed  by  anj  location  on  earth."  A  residence  of  twenty-four  yeare 
uk  suen  a  country,  faU  of  stirring  political  incident,  is  well  worth  a  perqsd;  and  the 
part  taken  by  the  antiwr  in  all  these  moteodeBlB,  addi  much  to  the  narrative  of  facts 
and  opiaions  which  the  work  contains. 

WiMT  &  Pittham's  Lurart  or  Choick  RsAiMire.   No.  SB.^^Pietateef9am.Iialf. 

By  CHABLaa  Dicxxirs.    New-lforfci  .Wiley  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway.    1846» 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anytfainff  on  the  locnbrations  of  u  aaihor  of  a  eels* 
bxi^  se  w«B  merited  as  that  whichall  the  world  have  awarded  to  Charies  '^*  "^  — 
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,  is  only  necevary  to  remaric,  that  be  UkAu  ^eae  '*P!etiiTM"  to  ''shadowi  on 
the  water/'  and  wouU  hope  that  he  has  no  where  stirred  the  water  to  roughly  as 
to  mar  the  shadows.  We  aidvise  those  who  have  not  jet  read  this  hook,  to^  so  at 
once,  and  we  thii^  they  will  agree  with  qs»  that  it  m  very  pleasantly  written,  and 
leaves  the  impression  it  intended  to  make,  as  a  pleasant  familiar  accoant  of  the  ao* 
thor's  musings,  as  he  JQameyed  along  through  risnowned  Ita^y. 

Tke  Mmerbl  Springt  of  Western  Virginia ;  with  remarka  an  their  u$e,  and  the 
di»ea$e9  to  «cA»cA  ike^  a/re  appUeable*  The  second  edition,  revised,  corrected, 
andenkrged;  to  which  are  added,  a  notice  of  the  Fkaooier  White  Solphtir  Spring, 
and  a  chapter  on  taverns ;  also,  i  review  of  a  pampiilet  published  by  Dr  J.  J. 
Moormato.  By  Wuliam  Borkb.  New«York:  Wiley  j^  Putnam,  161  Broadway* 
1846. 

Thia  is  a  manual  giving  an  analysis  «f  the  diffeonnt  waters  of  the  various  sprfnga, 
w«th  tb^  uses  in  inariy  diseases,  and  «annot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  all  tliose  who  are 
seeking  relief  from,  them,  by  the  use  of  jbineral  waters. 

•  ■ 

M/etuUt  of  Hydropathy;  or,  ConstiftoHon nH  a  Diuase  9f  the  BoweU,  Indigestible 
wot  a  Disease  of  thif  Stomal  t  wiUi  an  exposition  of  the  true  natvre  and  cause 
of  these  ailmsenUt  explaining  tie  reason  tohjf  they  are  S0  certainly  cured  by  the 
jkydrofothic  UreaimeflL  To  this  are  added,  cases  cured  at  Sftanstead  Buryhouse, 
vUh  observations  on  the  treatment  generally.  By  Edward  JoHViON»  M.  D.,  au- 
thor of  "  Life,  Health,  and  Disease,''  ''  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hydropathy,"  etc 
New-York:  Wiley  ^  Putnam.    1B48.  .»      r-    ^ 

This  being  a  medical  treatise  we  have  •nly  to  say,  that  the  author  atanlily  main- 
tains his  ground  ;  is  a  regular  and  sincare  Hydropathist,  and  gifea  many  cases  to 
substantiate  his  theory. 

Lives  of  the  Kings  of  Bnglandj  from  tkt  Norman  Conqumt;  igflk  anecdotes  of 
their  courts  :  now  first  published  from  ojieial  records  and  other  anthentie  doeu- 
mcnts.  By  Thomas  Roscoft,  Esq.;  vel.  i.  Pluladelphia :  Lea  &  Blancbard.  1846. 
Containing  the  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  now  first  published  from  authentio 
documents. 

"  8om«  kings  tk«  nsaie  of  sonqotrerR  have  snaBied ; 
Bom*  lo  be  great,  tome  to  be  uoda  presumed." 

IhtYDXM. 

We  have  carefully  looked  through  this  volume,  and  welcome  it  into  the  litenuy 
arena,  as  the  commencement  of  a  work  ever^  way  desirable.  Bio^phy  eires  a 
much  gj^ater  latitude  than  history,  and  makes  us  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
interestmg  incidents  wliicb  c-urround  royaltjr — showing  something  of  the  man  as 
wett  as  the  sovereign.  And  the  author  of  this  work  bas  availed  himaelf  to  a  great 
advantage  of  thiB  Bberty,  having  introduced  private  anecdotes  and  scenes,  which 
bring  the  celebrated  character,  of  which  it  treats',  and  thoie  t^  whom  he  w4l  sur* 
rounded,  in  a  lively  pictnre  of  all  that  was  passing.  We  are  thus  let  into  many  of 
the  motives  and  feelings  which  governed  uiem,  and  have  a  morv  minute  account 
of  causes  than  oould  well  be  known  from  Malary. 

Anhnml  Magnetism;  or,  Psyeodunamy.  By  TheodorA  Leoxr,  Doctor  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  Paris,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  thi9  Practical  School ;  Fellow  of 
Ae  8ode^  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of  die  Department  de  la  Maine ;  late  Professor 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Mexico,  eC^  New-York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200 
Broad way«  Pbihdi^hta:  O.  B.  Appleton,  148  Chesmat«treet.  Cincinnati :  Derby, 
Bradley  ft  Go  ,  118  MGainenitreet,  1846. 

We  have  ttowhere  seen  ao  complete  a  Treatise  on  Mesmerism  as  is  contained  in 
Ihis  worl.  Its  whole  histo^  is  gone  into^  and  all  the  movements  of  the  French 
Academy  reapecting  it,  are  given  with  the  results.  After  which  a  general  history— 
with  many  well  aathenlicated  cases,  details  of  which  are  given.  Any  one  who  de- 
ftima  •  kaowfedge  of  what  science  has  to  say  about  this  mucL  mooted  anbject,  should 
pcoaeaa  tbemaehvt  of  thia  book. 
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Oar  IHancU  in  tlie  metallic  trade  wilU  we  tnut,  ezcaae  as  UiAt  we  give  tbenip  in  diU 
Bumber,  oo  farther  extracts  from  'tbe  Mining  Jbumal,  than  the  lastPdeet  Cufrent  of 
Metal.  The  very  loDg*  report  from  the  Iron  Aasociatte,  having  obliged  tw  to  omit  !»• 
varal  articiea)  which  wa  are  that  necewitated  to  poatpone  till  August 
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[fVo»  our  Correspondent^'^ 

Daring  ^  week  the  transactions  in  iron  have  been  very  limited.    Btaflfiidsfaira 

and  Welsh  maintain  their  prices,  but  Scotch  pigs  exhibit  sjrmptoms  of  a  tendency  to 

decline.    Foreign  tin  has  improved  a  little  since  the  conditions  of  the  coming  sate  of 

60,000  slabs  in  Holland  have  transpired.    Other  metals  are  without  materia]  change. 

^CommunieaUd  by  Meeirs.  WkUcomh  and  Barton,  Old  Broad-^treei^^ 

The  tton  market  generally  continues  very  firm,  at  the  quotations  of  last  Peek's 
Mining  Jowmal,  Considerable  salea  have  been  made  in  Scotch  pi^  irtfn  durine  th^ 
week,  at  70s.  and  72s.  6d.— biH  at  four  months.  Holders  are  expectmg  higher  pncea. 
In  other  metals  ao  alteration. 


GLASGOW  PIG-IBON  TRADE. 

Mat  22.-— We  have  had  a  qaiet  we^  for  this  article,  and  the  chief  transactions  have 
been  made  at  stighdy  lower  pricei.  i¥e  onote  67s.  to  68s.  lor  all  No.  3 ;  698.  to  70sw 
for  mixad  Nos. ;  and  71s.  to  72s.  6d.  fo(  all  No.  1.— pwh,  firea  on  boaid. — NationaL 

Mat  23.— The  market  has  been  quiet  during  the  week,  and  aevarsl  sales  have 
been  made  at  prices  lower  than  last  week— w^,  Of  s.  for  afl  No.  3 ;  708.  for  mixed 
Nos. ;  and  Tls.  to  72b.  6d.  for  all  No.  1.— Oa8h»  me  on  board.  A  few  salfi*  have  bean 
reported  bj  the  makers,  about  708.  to  72s.  6d,  for  mixed  No.  X,  aooordiqg  to  terma  of 
payment  *  ■  ■.  ' 
"  ,  CURRENT  PRICE  OF  GOLD  ANB  SILVER. 
Foreign  gold  in  bars per  oz.  £3  17    9  |  New  dollars. ...paroz.  0    4    9| 

«:  «    Portngalpiecea....    3  17    5  |  Silver  i»  bars  (Standard).... 0    4  11 

Exp^rtaUon  of  the  Preeione  MetaU^The  following  are  fbe  oiBcial  retUmi  of  file 
exports  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  port  of  London  for  the  last  week : — 

Gold  coin  to  Havre llOattnpea    ' 

Ditto  to  Port  Adelaide 3,054    " 

'    Silwrooin  to  ditto 4,250    " 
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FAIRS    OF  OBRMAirr. 

We  take  the  following  account  of  the  Fairs  of  Germany  from  Mac- 
gregor's  Statistics,  a  standard  English  work,  and  ask  a  careful  examination 
of  it  by  our  readers,  as  it  shows  the  advances  making  in  manufactures 
in  that  country. 

It  will  be  also  perceived  that  there,  as  hexe,  the  British  manufacturers 
are  on  the  watchj^  to  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  get  in 
the  greatest  quantity  of  their  manufactures. 

In  a  previous  number  (page  236,  vol.  L,  or  August  number,  1845)  we 
gave  an  account  6f  the  **  German  Zollverein,"  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  operates. .  These  fairs  show  that  operation  in  practice,  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  editor  are  very  significant,  to  prove  what  we  have  always  ' 
endeavored  to  enforce,  namely,  that  the  '*  Free  Trade*'  of  England  is  a 
deteri|iination  to  force,  if  possible,  all  nations  to  consume,  her  manufac- 
tures. l*he  German  Union,,  or  Zollvierein,  however,  was  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  their  fabrics,  whichy  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  article  above  referred  to,  they  do  most  effectually,  by  high  duties. 

In  this  copnection,  we  further  solicit  particular  attention  to  the  an- 
nexed ^'  Extracts  from  a  Memorial  addressed  by  the  Royal  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  Elberfield  and  Barmen,  to  the  Finance  Minister,  rdative 
to  the  state  of  trade  and  indostry  during  the  year  1840."  The  very 
first  grievance  complained  of  is,  ''  That  the  decreased  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  have  been  the 
means  of  glutting  the  Prussian  markeis  with  the  like  goods,''  ^c,  d&c. 
Thus  proving,  what  we  have  more  than  once  insisted  apon,  that  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  British  manufactures,  in  one  market,  was  always 
liable  to  glnt  some  other ;  and  that  it  is  oflen  our  turn  to  be  glutted  from  the 
same  cause.  And  that  it  is  for  this  we  require  protection,  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn Justly  said-—"  To  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of  GQDtingency." 

1   ^ 
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These  German  Fairs  are  very  important  exhibits  of  their  own  manu- 
factures, and  serve  an  excellent  purpose,  besides  that  of  circulating  them 
by  sales,  inasmuch  as  they  keep  before  the  people  published  accounts  of 
their  progress,  and  give  an  encouragement  to  those  concerned,  dissemi- 
nating most  important  information.  We  could  wish  that  some  plan 
could  be  fallen  upon  in  this  country  to  do  the  same.  This  work,  in 
some  measure,  we  trust,  supplies  the  deficiency  in  that  respect,  under 
which  our  home  industry  has  labored  ;  but  such  information  we  have  no 
desire  to  monopolize,  and  always  rejoice  at  any  additional  dissemination 
of  it  through  the  daily  press  or  otherwise. 

The  amount  of  our  home  traffic  ought  to  have  a  separate,  or  home  depart- 
ment, as  a  branch  of  the  government ;  and  regular  statistical  accounts 
should  be  annually  laid  before  Congress,  as  is  the  case  with  our  trade 
and  navigation,  which  does  not  reach  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
value  of  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  home  trade. 

We  now  submit  the  article  on  German  Fairs,  which  we  feel  satisfied 
our  readers  will  find  highly  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  Union  of  Customs  has,  to  an  extensive  degree,  affected  the  fairs 
of  Germany,  by  extending  the  freedom  of  exchanging  commodities  with- 
in the  Union.  Formerly,  the  fairs,  especially  those  of  Frankfort  and 
Leipzig,  were  the  places  to  which  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
Germany  resorted  in  order  to  sell  and  buy  commodities.  The  Union  of 
Customs  having  opened  the  general  uninterrupted  market  of  each  state 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  league,  manufacturers  and  merchants  send  tra- 
vellers with  patterns  of  goods  for  orders,  and  the  dealers  are  now  sup- 
plied as  in  England  and  France,  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
not  so  much  at  the  fairs  as  during  the  whole  year. 

The  fairs  of  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  still, 
and  must  long  continue  to  be,  thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers.  There 
is  scarcely  a  town  in  Germany  which  has  net  one  or  more  fairs  annually  ; 
after  those  of  Leipzig,  Frankfort-on-th&>Maine,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Breslau  and  Berlin,  the  most  important  are  those  of  Munich,  held  in  the 
first  week  of  Epiphany^  and  in  July,  beginning  on  St.  James's  day ; 
Ai7>-la-Chc^elle,  in  May,  lasting  twenty  days ;  Cologne,  beginning  on 
Easter  Monday ;  Offenbeu^h,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  beginning  on  Easter 
Sunday;  Stuttgardt,  19th  August;  M  ay  en  ce,  twice  ft  year;  and  those 
of  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Shemburg,  Schweidnitz,  Stettin,  Magdeburg, 
firing,  and  Konigsberg.  Formerly,  bills  of  exchange  were  drawn  paya- 
ble at  marts  and  fairs,  and  the  payers  of  those  bills  appeared  in  person, 
or  by  representatives,  to  honor  them.  The  principal  fairs  at  which  such 
bills  became  payable  were  Lyons,  Rheims,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Troyes, 
St.  Dennis,  Dieppe,  and  Toulon,  in  France ;  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Leipzig,  and  Naunlburg  in  Germany ;  and  a  few  others  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  Bills  payable  at  the  fairs  were  at  one  time  accepted  verbally, 
afterwards  they  were  accepted  in  writing.  The  practice  of  honoring 
bills  at  fairs,  and  the  mode  of  accepting  and  paying,  is  still  in  force ;  but 
this  forms  but  a  part  of  the  business  transacted,  which  soon  extended  to 
the  buying  and  selling  of  all  commodities ;  from  horses  and  other  live 
animals,  and  their  skins,  hair  and  wool,  to  bullion,  jewellery,  all  kinds 
of  manufacture,  and  the  productions  of  literature  and  the  press. 
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Frankfort-on-thg-Maine. — The  fairs  of  this  ancient  and  opulent 
city  were  established,  that  of  Easter  by  Louis  the  German,  who  trans- 
ferred to  it,  in  843,  on  making  Frankfort  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ostrasiay  the  chief  fair  of  the  country.  The  Michaelmas  fair  was 
established  in  1330 ;  and  the  security  and  freedom  extended  to  all  per- 
sons frequenting  and  returning  from  those  fairs,  and  the  convenient 
position  of  the  city  caused  the  continued  prosperity  of  both  until  the 
French  ReYolution,  which,  for  a  time,  seriously  interrupted  the  business 
transacted  at  the  former,  and  despoiled  the  citizens  of  much  of  their 
wealth.  Frankfort  and  the  fairs  soon  after  recovered  their  trading  pros- 
perity ;  and  although  this  flourishing  city  will,  most  likely,  always  con- 
tinue to  be  a  great  central  commercial  mart,  yet  the  effect  of  the  open 
trade  throughout  Germany  will  probably  diminish  the  business  transact- 
ed at  its  fairs.  We  were  at  Frankfort  during  the  last  Michaelmas  fair 
held  there  before  its  Union  with  the  German  league.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  statement  drawn  up  on  the  spot.  **  The  preparations, 
such  as  erecting  waterproof  booths,  and  importing  various  commodities 
into  Frankfort,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  over  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries,  were  in  activity  several  weeks  previous  to  its  com- 
mencement on  the  first  day  of  September.  Merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  fi'om  most  countries  in  Europe,  to  the  number  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  soon  after  appeared  in  the  city,  in  which  the 
cottons,  woollens,  earthenware,  hardwares,  and  other  merchandize  of 
England ;  the  silks,  modes,  and  fancy  wares  of  France ;  the  printed 
cottons  and  embroidery  of  Switzerland ;  the  cloths  and  merinoes  of 
Saxony  and  Westphalia;  wools  from  various  parts  of  Germany  and 
Hungary ;  and  the  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  had  been  previously 
forwarded  and  deposited.  A  surplus  over  previous  years  of  British  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactures  have  been  imported,  in  the  belief  that 
Frankfort  would  soon  gain  the  Germanic  Union. 

**  The  great  fairs,  conmion  in  days  of  yore  to  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  still  to  many  of  the  oriental  natioas,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
or  selling,  and  purchasing  merchandize  of  great  value,  and  of  generd 
as  well  as  of  sumptuous  use,  have,  since  the  ninth  century,  given  splen- 
dor, influence,  and  renown  to  Frankfort. 

"  Here  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Christians  have  congregated,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  assemble ;  and  although  the  restrictive  system  of  Prussia  offers 
the  alternative  of  ruin  or  adhesion  to  this  little  but  rich  republic,  yet  its 
warehouses  are  now  filled  with  Manchester  cottons,  Yorkshire  and  West 
of  England  cloths,  Welsh  flannels,  Glasgow  muslins.  Paisley  shawls, 
Liverpool  crockery,  Birmingham  ironware,  and  Sheffield  cutlery ;  with 
bales  of  American  cotton,  of  Russian  flax,  and  of  German  wool ;  with 
Virginia  tobacco.  West  India  sugars,  and  St.  Domingo  coffee. 

"  The  hotels  and  lodging-houses  are  crammed  with  wool  and  wine 
buyers,  and  sellers  of  goods  flrom  England ;  with  purchasers  of  English 
cotton-twist,  of  American  cotton,  and  of  dye-^uffs,  and  dyed  woven 
goods  from  Switzerland,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony ;  and  with  specie 
lators  of  every  caste,  from  the  mountebank  and  musical  Bohemian,  to 
the  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  capitalist,  who  have  gathered  in  from 
every  corner  of  the  German  confederation  and  the  east. 

"  The  fair  lately  established  at  the  town  of  Offenbach,  also  on  the 
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Maine,  and  within  the  Prussian  cordon  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Datm- 
stadt,  has  risen  in  formidable  opposition  to  that  of  Frankfort ;  as  the 
goods  sold  at  the  fair  of  the  latter  are  subjected  to  an  immediate  pay- 
ment in  money  of  the  heavy  du|^  imposed  by  the  Prussian  tariff,  before 
those  goods  can  enter  any  of  the  German  states  except  Baden  and  Nas- 
sau ;  and  as  there  remains  no  doubt  that  both  the  latter  will  be,  however 
reluctant,  compelled  to  give  in  their  adhesion — Frankfort,  isolated  and 
environed  by  Prussian  douaniers  and  barriers,  must  also  join  this  com- 
mercial political  league. 

*'  These  circumstances  led  us  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  leading  im- 
porters of  British  merchandize  on  this  subject." 

**  In  rcGrard  to  the  sales  of  merchandize  manufactured  ia  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  imported  and  sold  at  the  fair  of  Frankfort,  the  following 
information,  given  us  by  Mr.  Kesler,  the  principal  importer  for  many 
years  of  Manchester  goods,  deserves  attention : 

'* '  Even  before  the  Prussian  tariff,'  said  Mr.  Kesler,  *  was  enforced 
and  extended,  the  fabrics  of  Elberfeldt  in  Westphalia  injured  the  trade 
in  all  low-priced  English  woollens.  The  tariff  has  destroyed  it.  The 
cambrics  and  fioe  muslins  of  Switzerland  come,  even  at  Frankfort,  into 
fair  competition,  and  at  Offenbach  completely,  with  those  of  Germany, 
supplant  those  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester. 

"  '  The  cloths  of  Saxony,  the  coarse  and  fine  goods  of  Elberfeldt,  and 
the  fabrics  of  Switzerland,  draw  vast  numbers  to  purchase  them  at  Of- 
fenbach, where  they  buy  them  usually  on  credit,  and  have  not  to  pay  any 
sum  immediately  in  duty.  This  affords  buyers  the  great  and  convenient 
advantage  of  retailing,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  purchases  made  at  that 
fair,  before  the  day  of  payment  arrives,  whereas  they  have  immediately, 
ailer  purchasing  at  the  fair  of  Frjankfort,  to  pay  a  heavy  duty,  long  before 
they  reach  their  homes  with  the  merchandize.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  most  instances  the  merchant  at  Frankfort,  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  sales  at  Offenbach,  pays  the  duty  for  the  purchaser ;  thus  greatly 
increasing  his  risk,  and  rendering  the  business  far  less  profitable,  and 
much  more  inconvenient 

"  *  Mr.  Kesler  also  alluded  to  whether  England  could  not  insist  on 
supplying  Rhenish  Germany,  agreeably  to  the  negotiations  of  1814  and 
1815,  which  stipulated  **  that  in  her  commerce  with  the  Rhenish  and 
Lombardo- Venetian  countries,  she  (England)  should  have  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  before  the  war. 

'^ '  Vast  quantities,'  he  added,  '  of  British  goods  used  to  be,  until 
lately,  purchased  at  our  fair,  and  smuggled  into  Austria,  Lombardy,  and 
France.  The  present  system  will  nearly  destroy  this  trade,  although  it 
will  be  difficult  to  prevent  illicit  commerce  along  the  extensive  boundary 
of  Germany  ;  yet,  when  people  get  into  the  habit,  either  by  necessity  or 
free  choice,  of  using  the  fabrics  of  any  country,  they  will  from  custom 
and  even  prejudice  prefer  them.  This  would  long  have  continued  to  be 
the  case  with  the  consumption  of  English  goods  in  Germany  ;  but  now 
that  the  people,  from  necessity,  will  get  into  the  habit  of  using  other 
fabrics,  they  will  also,  by  custom,  become  attached  to,  and  prefer 
them.' " 

From  all  the  circumstances  of  this  fair,  and  the  rivalry  with  superior 
advantages  as  to  warehousing  and  payment  of  duties  at  Offenbach,  esta- 
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blished  within  sight  of,  immediately  above,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  Frankfort,  it  was  evident  that  Frankfort  should  join  the  league. 
We  were  again  at  this  city  during  the  Easter  fair  of  1636.-  Our  intelli- 
gent consul  there,  Mr.  Koch,  and  several  British  importers,  considered 
that  the  rivalry  of  the  common  woollens  and  cotton  manufactures  of 
Westphalia  and  other  states  of  the  Union,  would,  in  cheapness,  and  the 
printed  cottons  of  France  Would,  by  their  superior  designs,  if  no  other 
cause  e:itisted,  exclude  those  of  England ;  and,  that  if  the  cheapness  of 
German  cottons  and  woollens  of  heavy  weight,  in  proportion  to  value, 
did  not  compete  with  those  of  England,  that  the  high  duties  (see  the 
Tariff,)  caused  by  their  being  levied  by  weight  and  not  in  regard  to 
quality  or  value,  ^ould  effectually  exclude  low-priced  English  fabrics. 
The  printed  cottons  of  Neufchatel  being  admitted  at  half  duties,  and 
those  of  Zurich  and  other  places  being,  as  was  well*known,  smuggled 
into  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Bavaria.  The  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Consul  Koch's  reports  of  the  fairs  of  Frankfort  will  Kirther  illustrate 
the  business  transacted  :  **  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  information  I 
received  respecting  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  at  the  Frankfort 
spring  fair  1841,  which  ended  last  week.  The  quantity  sold  was,  upon 
the  whole,  very  inconsiderable,  and  mostly  confined  to  fancy  articles  of 
tasty  patterns ;  such  as  nwusseiine'de-laine,  Valencias,  buck-skins,  coat- 
ings, a  small  quantity  of  flannel,  and  some  jaconets,  plain  white,  on 
which  latter  the  duty  is  about  71,  10s.  the  cwt.  Calicoes,  of  patterns 
suiting  the  country-people's  taste,  have  been  ^Id  at  low  prices,  though 
with  some  profit,  but  can  hardly  bear  competition  with  those  made  at 
Ettlingen,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  manufactory  produces  the 
article  of  good  quality  and  tasty  patterns,  and  supplies  the  Prussian  and 
other  Germanic  states  with  it,  as  well  as  with  shirtings.  Every  new 
pattern  made  irk  England  is  sent  over  by  letter,  and  imitated  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  No  sale  for  cambrics,  now  manufactured  in 
Silesia. 

**  Daring  the  last  Michaelmas  fair,  1841,  there  was  a  tolerable  sale  for 
the  foliowtng  articles : — ^Valencias,  lastings,  woollen  trousers,  figured 
and  printed  merinoes,  mousseline-de-laine,  mohairs  and  Orleans.  The 
lower  sorts  of  woollens,  such  as  coatings,  castoreens,  calmucks,  Sibe-^ 
riennes,  pilots,  &.c.,  will  meet  with  no  S£de  again,  on  account  of  the  high 
duties  on  such  inferior  articles.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  hardly  any 
demand  for  British  cotton  goods,  with  the  exception  of  quiltings,  velvets, 
velveteens,  with  which  the  German  manufactures  cannot  yet  compete." 

Unequal  as  the  rates  of  duties  in  the  tariff  are,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  natural  competition  of  German  manufactures  in  the  home  market,  and 
not  the  tariff  duties,  forms  the  chief  cause  of  exclusion,  to  any  article  of 
British  manufacture :  otherwise  the  fabrics  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
would  not  compete  with  those  of  England,  as  they  certainly  do,  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  South  America,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Levant. 

The  sales  of  Rhenish,  Franconian,  and  French  wines  are  important 
at  the  fairs  of  Frankfort.  The  sale  of  books,  though  on  a  less  exten- 
sive scale  than  at  Leipzig,  is  also  very  important ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  article,  colonial  or  European,  that  does  not  appear  at  the  fairs  of 
this  mart. 
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The  capital  of  bankers  is  vaguely  estimated  at  250  millions  of  florins, 
or  somewhat  more  than  20  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  transactions 
in  bills  of  exchange,  at  140  millions  of  florins,  or  11§  millions  sterling. 
The  usual  current  monies  are  thalers  and  florins ;  but  four  other  values 
are  still  in  use.  1 .  Money  of  the  convention  of  20  florins  to  the  Co- 
logne mark.  2.  Money  of  22  florins,  seldom  used  except  in  paying 
octroi,  or  like  duties.  3.  Money  of  the  empire  of  24  florins  to  the 
mark.  4.  Money  of  exchange  of  6^  thalers,  or  9^  florins  of  20  for  11 
florins  of  24  to  the  Cologne  mark.  Merchants  or  bankers  keep  their 
books  in  thalers,  and  in  florins  of  24  to  the  mark. 

Bills  are  drawn  in  various  monies,  and  are  payable  14  days  after  sight 
The  weights  and  measures,  and  monies  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
although  custom  may,  in  ordinary  transactions,  adhere  to  ancient  usages, 
will  now  become  those  of  all  the  fairs  of  the  country. 

Leipzig  Fairs. — Leipzig  has  been  so  long  and  so  universally  famed 
for  its  fairs,  that  we  shall  confine  our  statements  to  the  years  from  1832 
to  the  present  time,  being  the  period  during  which  Saxony  has  been 
united  to  the  German  league. 

The  fairs  of  Leipzig  are  held  three  times  a  year.  The  first  and  least 
important  in  January,  the  second  or  jubilate,  third  Monday  after  Easter, 
and  the  third  in  October.  The  population  of  the  city  is  fi-om  50,000  to 
55,000,  but  the  concourse  of  buyers  and  sellers  during  the  fairs  are  con- 
sidered to  increase  the  whole  number  to  100,000.  We  visited  Leipzig 
during  the  spring  fair  of  1836,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  of  the  principal  publishers,  and  of  several  merchants,  especially 
Mr.  Behrens  of  Hamburg,  and  the  Hanoverian  Consul,  Mr.  Claus,  we 
were  enabled  to  obtain  numerous  details  relative  to  the  transactions  of 
the  fairs  since  the  commencement  of  the  Union  of  Customs. 

The  concourse  assembled  from  difierent  countries  were,  Germans  firom 
all  the  manufacturing  districts  and  towns  of  the  Union,  and  from  the 
Hanse  Towns  and  States  which  had  not  joined  the  league.  English 
manufacturers  and  dealers ;  Dutch,  Belgians,  French,  Swiss,  Americans, 
Poles,  (chiefly  Jews)  Russians,  Gaiizians,  (chiefly  Jews  from  Brody) 
Italians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Anatolians,  Armeni- 
ans, Georgians,  and  Persians.  The  latter,  and  the  Asiatic  dealers,  were 
chiefly  ready-money  purchasers,  and  were  generally  rich  men  who  had, 
to  a  great  extent,  monopolized  the  trade  in  the  sale  of  European  goods 
in  the  countries  from  whence  they  came.  There  were  a  few  purchasers 
from  South  America,  and  one  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  weight 
of  the  goods  bought  annually  at  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  is  stated  at  from 
•  250,000  to  270,000  centners,  and  the  value  estimated  at  from  16,000,000 
to  20,000,000  thalers,  or  three  millions  sterling.  The  countries  of  pro- 
duction and  manufactures  are  Saxony,  and  the  states  of  the  league,  for 
woollen  cloths,  merinoes,  calicoes,  and  printed  cottons,  damasks Jinens, 
hosiery,  hardwares,  glasswares,  wool,  books,  paper,  some  silks,  leather, 
and  liianufactures  of  leather ;  England  for  white  embroidered  and  printr 
ed  cottons,  cotton  twist  and  thread,  a  few  woollens,  linen  yarns,  Birm- 
ingham and  Sheffield  wares ;  France  for  shawls,  silks,  modes,  lace, 
veils,  jewellery,  and  watches ;  Nuremberg  and  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony 
for  toys ;  Russia  for  glue,  bristles,  and  cantharidee ;  Austria  and  Bohe- 
^  mia  for  plated  goods,  glass,  and  fine  cloths,  shawls  and  embroidered  goods 
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Switzerland  for  embroidery,  clocks,  watches,  and  printed  cottons,  espe- 
cially Turkey  reds,  so  much  in  demand  for  the  east.  British  manufac- 
tured cottons  and  Birmingham  wares  were  chiefly  purchased  for  Persia, 
for  Mesopotamia,  and  other  places  in  the  east,  and  more  extensively  by 
the  Jews  of  Brody,  to  be  smuggled  in  transit  through  that  city  into 
Russia. 

The  contraband  trade  from  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  especially 
from  Leipzig,  is  conducted  on  a  systematic  and  extensive  scale,  into 
those  countries  where  high  duties  and  prohibitions  of  foreign  goods 
exist.  In  this  way  the  Poles  and  Russians  are  supplied  abundantly  with 
many  articles  of  German,  Austrian,  British,  French,  and  Swiss  manu- 
factures, the  legal  importation  of  which  are  absolutely  prohibited,  or 
practically  so  by  high  duties.  Goods  to  be  smuggled  from  Leipzig  to 
foreign  countries  are,  as  to  delivery,  free  of  seizure,  ensured  at  various 
rates,  and  seldom  at  more  than  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  value. 

T%e  following  are  the  weights  of  the  principal  articles  imported  to  the 
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Thread,  not  ootton  twist 

InatnunenlB  of  aU  kinds 

Bkisa  and  leather,  nnwronght. . . . 

Do  wroaght 

Earthenware  and  porcelain..  ^,. 
Common   hardwares,     japanned 

warea,  toy%  dto 

pine  catlery,  jewellery,  perfame- 

ry,  and  fancy  wares 

Woven  cottons 

Woven  "woollens 

Woven  linens 

Bflks 

Do  mixed ».... 

Glasswares,  crystals,  mirrors,  &o. 

Total  centners ^... 


Do.  or  Mannfactnres  of  Coun- 
tries not  in  the  League. 


q'ntals 

2,900 

80 

17,000 

600 

200 

6,000 

8,000 

13,000 

12,000 

3,000 

750 

550 

500 


g 

9 
QQ 


O 


q'ntals  q'ntals 


57,380 


200 
250 
4,500 
550 
950 

3,500 

900 

20,000 

12,500 

5,000 

200 

200 

300 


48,350 


900 
70 
4,500 

250 
50 

2,500 

700 
2,000 
1,500 

■  V  •  « 

250 
650 
300 


13,670 


I 


q'ntals 

4,000 

400 

26,000 
1,400 
1,200 

12,000 

1,700 
35,000 
26,000 
8,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,100 


a  o 


q'ntals 

8,100 

70 

260 

75 

120 

1,750 


120 
3,800 
2,900 

150 


2  5 

So* 

Si 


q'ntals  q'ntals 


5,000 
25 
25 
35 

70^ 

700 

250 
23.000 
7,000 
100 
550  ]«,000 


400 
1,200 


119,400  19,495 


700 
300 


52,205 


2,400 
45 

115 
70 

210 

1,050 

160 

20,200 

8,000 

200 
1,150 

400 

500 


35,520 


o 


q'ntals 
31,000 
280 
800 
360 
800 

7,000 

1,050 

94,000 

29,.400 

900 

19,900 

3,000 

4.000 


192,990 


The  book  fair  opens  immediately  after  the  general  fair.  The  book 
exchange,  a  spacious  and  beautiful  structure,  admirably  placed  for  its 
destined  use,  was  opened  with  ceremonial  solemnity  while  we  were  at 
Leipzig,  in  May,  1838.  It  was  built  by  the  Society  of  German  Pc^lish- 
ers,  which  consists  of  more  than  600  members.  There  are  in  this  city 
above  110  publishing  establishments,  23  great  printing-houses,  with  260 
presses.  There  are  also  large  foundries  for  the  manufacture  of  printing 
characters  and  music  characters  ; — oil-mills ;  several  paper  and  other 
manufactories ; — as  those  of  musical,  optical,  and  other  instruments ;  of 
bronzes,  hats,  leather,  and  some  hardwares.     At  the  Easter  fair  300  or 
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more  publishers  assemble  to  sell  and  purchase,  and  to  settle  their  ao> 
counts,  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  from  Basel,  Strasburg,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Vienna,  Pest,  Athens,  Warsaw,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Stockhc^m, 
Copenhagen,  Christiana,  Riga,  Dorpat,  St  Petersburg,  New- York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  warehouses  are  commodious,  and  generally  fireproof,  having  little 
or  no  wood  in  their  construction ;  the  roofe  of  each  story  being  arched 
with  stone.  Its  university,  and  its  various  scientific  and  literary  institit- 
tions,  its  tribunal  of  commerce,  its  general  exchange,  savingfr-banks, 
bank  of  discount,  and  assurance  companies,  appeared  to  have  been  «11 
well  administered.  The  railroad,  now  complete  from  Dresden  by  Leip- 
zig and  Magdeburg  to  Berlin,  and  the  various  good  post^roads  diverging 
from  Leipzig,  extend  to  it  the  easy  facility  of  communicating  with  other 
places. 

A  considerable  trade  in  the  furs  of  America  and  Russia  centralizes  in 
this  town,  and  the  special  wool-fair,  established  in  the  month  of  June, 
is  also,  as  well  as  the  home  fair,  important  The  legal  weights  and 
measures  are  those  of  the  Union. 

Credit  sales  are  made  on  an  extensive  scale :  losses  are  sustained,  but 
not  more  frequently  than  on  credit  sales  elsewhere.  It  is  stated  that  on 
such  sales  to  oriental  merchants,  losses  by  non-payment  very  seldom  oc- 
cur. Among  the  purchasers  at  the  Leipzig  fair  the  Moldavians  and 
Wallachians  are  among  the  most  extensive ;  next  to  them  are  the  Jews 
of  Poland  and  Galizia;  English  goods  have  been  chiefly  purchased  by 
the  Jew  smugglers,  and  by  the  oriental  merchants. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by  a  trustworthy  authority, 
contain  further  information  relative  to  the  sales  at  the  Leipzig  fairs : 

"  The  following  particulars  of  our  last  Easter  fair,  I  have  (not  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  them  ^b  correct  as 
possible)  obtained  from  such  authorities  as  to  enable  me  to  state  as  a 
positive  fact,  that  the  total  quantity  of  goods  imported  for  sale  during  the 
fair  amounts  to  about  250,000  cwt.,  and  is  composed  of 

'Centners.  fThalers. 
Silk  goods,  about       3,000,  at  the  Kfenge  price  of  1500  tbalera,  per  center,    4,500,000 

Cotton  goods      "     90,000,                 "               "         120  '*  10,800,000 
Woollen  do        "     70,000,  (150,000  pieces,  woollen 

cloth  included)  at  the  average  price  of. 140  "  9,600,000 

Leather,         ahoat  35,000,                 <'               *'           30  "  750.000 

Linen,                 "      15^00,                 "                "          200  "  3,000,000 

Articles  of  food  "     17,000,                «              "50  «  850,000 

Fmrs,                   «     20,000,                 "                "         100  "  2,000,000 

Hardware         "     10,000,                <*              '<        100  "  1,000,000 


240,000  Total  TBlne 32.700,000 


Or  at  6|  thalers  per  poand  sterling £4,905,000 

N.  B.— The  Leipdg  centner  is  equal  to  ahoat  113  Ib&  BnglUk 

*  103-3  lhs«  avoir4opoise  per  centner.  t  76  cents  to  the  thaler. 

"  The  estimate  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  these  goods  have  been  difr> 
posed  of  being  a  safe  one,  it  results,  that  at  a  fair  not  entitled  to  be 
called  very  favorable,  the  total  amount  that  changed  hands  is  about 
22,000,000  thalers,  or  3,250,000  pounds  sterling. 

V  Of  the  above  240,000  centners,  not  more  than  70  to  80,000  cent- 
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ners,  at  the  utmost,  may  be  estimated  to  be  foreign  goods.  The  quan- 
tity by  far  the  greatest  is  ccmsequently  produced  and  manufactured  in 
the  states  of  the  Customs  Union.  This  proportion  of  the  goods  was  by 
no  means  of  a  heavy  sale,  while,  generally  ipeaking,  English  cotton 
goods  moTed  off  much  slower  than  formerly.  In  some  degree  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  large  foreign  buyers,  principally 
from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  where  the  last  c^d  winter  has  had  the 
e£feet  to  check  the  sale  of  such  eoods.  English  woc^len  goods  went  off 
much  better,  as,  first  of  all,  the  duty  on  them  is  lower,  and  as,  secondly, 
there  are  amongst  them  many  articles  which  it  is  still  either  difficult  or 
impossible  to  imitate  in  Grermany. 

''  In  former  years  there  have  been  scarcely  imported  100,000  centners 
of  goods  of  all  descriptions,  even  when  the  fairs  were  called  large,  and 
this  was  the  case  even  immediately  before  the  Customs  Union.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  consumption  increases  every  year,  although 
mimy  complaints  are  continually  made  by  the  manufacturers.  But 
whether  it  increases  in  the  same  degree  as  the  producticm,  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  must  decline  giving  an  opinion.  Certain  it  is,  that  of  some 
articles  the  production  is  carried  too  far,  and  I  think  I  may  name  twist. 
It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany,  yarns 
pay  badly.  I  cannot  foresee  the  period  when  a  change  may  be  expected. 
With  us,  cotton-mj^s  have  almost  no  value.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  will 
only  remark,  that  a  very  short  time  ago,  a  mill,  originally  bought,  only 
four  years  ago,  for  80,000  thalers,  was  sold  for  18,000.  Now,  that 
one  mill  after  the  other  is  ruined,  our  manufacturers  petition  for  another 
protecting  duty  of  4  thalers.  But  our  governments,  averse  to  suph  a 
step,  have  frankly  answered,  your  mills  have  not  been  established  on  the 
ground  of  a  protecting  duty,  and  it  is  therefore  your  own  business  to 
take  such  measures  as  to  enable  you  to  compete  with  England. — Leip' 
zig,  June  13,  1841." 

"  In  answer  to  your  further  inquiries,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  quantity 
of  English  manufactured  goods  at  our  last  Easter  fair  might  be  estimated 
at  from  40,000  to  50,000  cwt.  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  total  value  at 
from  6,000,000  to  6,500,000  thalers,  or  about  950,000/.  You  will  ol> 
serve  that  this  amount  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  estimated  value 
of  goods  brought  for  sale  at  the  late  Easter  fair,  as  stated  in  my  letter  of 
June  13.  It  is  supposed  that  about  one-half  of  all  the  English  goods 
brought  to  the  fair  has  been  actually  disposed  of  during  its  term.— 
Leipzig,  Jidy  4,  1841." 

At  the  fair,  in  Easter,  1840,  there  was  not  one  Italian  purchaser,  and 
but  few  Swiss  and  Poles:  but^as  usual  the  Jews  were  numerous  from 
southern  Russia,  Brody,  and  Austrian  Oalieia.  The  Persians  of  Tiflis 
proceeded  from  Leipzig  to  make  their  purchases  of  English  goods  at 
Hamburg.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Saxons,  as  the  orientals  pay  in 
money  ;  160,000  pieces  of  milled  woollen  cloths  sold,  chiefly  Prusnan 
and  Saxon  manufacture.  The  tnerinoes  and  Thibets  of  Saxony,  the 
fine  cloths  called  Usmaa  for  mantles,  and  cloths  of  mixed  thread,  wool, 
and  cotton,  have  been  nearly  withdrawn.  MousseHne-de-laine,  and  other 
similar  goods,  were  in  fair  demand. 
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Braminas,  a  new  description  of  cloth,  and  a  woollen  fabric  printed  or 
colored,  for  shawls  and  dressing-gowns,  and  light  cloths  of  half  wool,  for 
pantaloons,  were  extensively  sold.  English,  Swiss,  and  French  cottons 
were  rather  extensively  in  demand ;  the  former  on  account  of  their  low 
prices  to  be  carried  in  transit ;  the  second  for  their  superior  dyes  and 
quality,  the  third  for  their  beautiful  designs. 

A  new  cotton-manufacture  of  Yoigtland,  being  a  checked  muslin  with 
bright  silk  threads,  which  impart  to  the  cloth  a  silvery  or  golden  appear- 
ance, were  much  sought  after  to  be  used  as  scarfs.  Transparent  Scotch 
muslins  sold  well.  Hosiery,  an  article  so  very  important  to  the  SaxoB 
manufacturers,  was  but  little  in  request.  Silk  manuftictures,  figured 
thick  silks,  and  cloths'  of  silk  and  other  material  mixed,  lately  produced 
by  a  Jewish  house  in  Berlin,  were  much  sought  ailer.  The  silks  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Berlin,  Anneberg,  and  Penig,  in  Saxony,  and  those  of 
Zurich,  competed  successfully  with  those  of  France :  the  prices  and 
quality  of  the  former  being  inferior  to  those  of  France,  cheapness  alone 
created  a  demand  for  the  German  and  Swiss  in  preference  to  the  better 
silks  of  France.  The  silk  ribbons  of  St.  Etienne  still  maintained  their 
pre-eminence  in  quality,  price,  and  demand  in  the  market 

Linens  were  purchased  in  small  quantities  for  South  America  and 
Mexico.  French  clocks,  watches,  jewellery,  real  and  artificial,  were 
sold  to  a  considerable  value :  but  the  clocks,  watchoi  and  jewellery,  and 
even  the  fine  fire-arms  of  Germany,  pow  compete  with  those  of  France. 
French  books  'are  complained  of  as  being  extensively  pirated  by  the 
German  printers.  Silver  money  was  as  usual  rare,  gold  coins  were  the 
moijies  in  which  cash  payments  were  chiefly  made.  The  Jews  monopo- 
lized the  trade  in  bullion  and  ingots.  Prussian  paper  money  was  gene- 
rally current.  The  wool  fair  of  Leipzig,  in  June,  1840,  was  dull,  the 
purchasers  were  chiefly  for  the  German  manufactures,  there  were  few 
purchasers  for  England.  The  Leipzig  Easter  fair  of  1841  was,  in  re- 
spect to  sales  and  purchase,  much  the  same  as  that  of  1840.  The  Saxon 
and  German  manufacturers  all  complained  of  foreign  competition,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  duties. 

Breslau  Fairs. — ^The  fairs  of  this  city  are  important  and  animated. 
Its  central  and  convenient  position  upon  the  Oder,  amidst  the  manufac- 
turing and  productive  districts  of  Silesia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital  and 
the  entrepot,  and  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation,  and  the  roads 
leading  from  it  to  all  parts  of  Germany,  to  Bohemia,  Austria,  Silesia, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  have  combined  to  render  Breslau  one  of  the  most 
thriving  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  alike  an 
entrepdt  for  the  fine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  cottons,  linens,  silks, 
hardwares,  glasswares,  and  wool,  hemp,  and  flax  of  Silesia;  for  the 
wines  of  Hungary,  and  for  the  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  dye  stufis  of  the 
tropics.  The  oxen  of  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia,  and  the  corn  and  cat- 
tle of  Silesia  and  Poeen,  the  produce  of  its  own  distilleries,  tanneries, 
and  type-foundries,  find  an  equal  and  regular  market  at  Breslau.  It  has 
four  fairs  annually ;  those  beginning  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  and 
on  the  first  Sunday  afler  Lady-day  in  September,  are  the  most  important. 

Wool  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  Breslau  fairs.     The  average 
quantities  sold  at  the  June  fairs  are  about  7,000,000  lbs. 

Frankfobt-on-tbe-Ooer. — ^Three  fairs  are  beld  in  this  city.    The 
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firsts  or  Remimseere,  in  February  .or  March ;  the  second,  or  St.  Margar 
ret'Sy  in  July ;  the  third,  or  St.  Martin's,  in  November— every  facility  is 
extended  to  the  merchants  attending  these  fairs.  The  weight  of  Gern^an 
and  of  foreign  goods  brought  to  this  city  is  stated  at  about  170,000 
centners  per  annum.  Woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures ; 
skins,  hides,  and  leather ;  feathers,  wool,  hardwares,  iron,  porcelain, 
glass,  are  among  the  principal  articles  sold.  The  following  table  drawn  up 
by  Dieterici,  shows  the  progress  of  German  manufactures  in  excluding 
those  of  foreign  production  in  the  markets  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oderi 
and  of  Naumberg. 

FkANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER. 


Weight  of  Gooda. 

Total  Yearly  auaatitiea. 

Proportionfl. 

YeaiB. 

Fajira 

■ 

For- 
eign. 

Na- 
tional. 

Totalfl. 

Foreign. 

National. 

Totals. 

Foreign. 

National. 

N 

Reminifioere. 

19,529 

40,996 

60,525  ) 

1832  >  1  Margaret  ... 

24,630 

47,793 

72,4231  >  63,876 

129,449 

193,325 

33.0 

67.0 

S  'Martini 

19,717 

40,660 

60,377') 

S  iReminiacere. 

16.900 

40.377 

59,2771) 

1833  >  1  Margaret  ... 

28,745 

48,174 

70,919  >  58,514 

131,353 

189,867 

30.8 

69.2 

1  jMartioi 

16,869 

42.602 

59,67l|) 

S  ReminiBcere. 

9,601 

44.351 

53.952  ) 

1834  >  Margaret ... 

13,540 

52,501 

66,041  >  34,662 

143,362 

178,024 

19.5 

80.5 

S  Martini 

11,521 

46,510  58,011  J 

>  Reminiaoere. 

11,561 

44,718!  56,279,  ) 

1835  >  Margaret ... 

12,592 

53,682  66,274  >  33,513 

143,260 

176,773 

19.0 

81.0 

y  Martini 

9,360 

44.860  54,220  ) 

^  Beminifloere. 

9,686 

44,844  54,530  ) 

1836  >  Margaret  ... 

11,646 

57,988  69,634  }  30,386 

149,162 

179,548 

16.9 

83.1 

9,054 

46,330 

55,384. ) 

Nau  mbkro. 

iflaa?  Spring 

7,852 
2,107 

9,616 
8,105 

17,468 
10,212 

;    9,959 

17,777 

87,680 

36.0 

64.0 

1833  ( 

Spring. 

Anlmnn 

1,862 
1,235 

7,737 
6,943 

9,59c 
8,179 

X    3,097 

14,680 

17,780 

17.4 

82.6 

1834 

Peter  Paul's 

Fair 

710 

10,724 

11,434 

710 

10,724 

11,434 

36.2 

63.8 

1835 

Ditto 

20 

6,927 

6.747 

20, 

6,727 

6,747 

.3 

99.7 

1836 

62 

6,558 

6,620 

62 

6,550 

6,620 

.9 

99.1 

The  fair  of  St.  Margaret,  1841,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  is  reported 
to  have- been  Tery  animated,  and  the  number  of  strangers  who  transacted 
business  there,  was  above  11,000,  bringing  with  them  about  90,000 
centners  of  merchandize.  The  price  of  wool  was  greater  than  for  some 
years  before,  and  about  860,000  lbs.  were  sold.  German  woollen  manu- 
factures were  those  which  commanded  the  market.  Some  English  cot- 
tons, however,  still  found  a  certain  degree  of  favor.  1300  horses  were 
brought  to  this  fair,  and  all  those  for  draught  sold  well.  Among  the 
other  fairs  of  the  Union,  are  those  of  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  K6nig»- 
berg,  Dresden,  Posen,  Landesberg,  and  Stralsund ;  Schweidnitz  and 
Brieg  in  Silesia,  and  Sprenberg  in  Brandenburg,  are  the  other  principal 
wool  fairs.  At  the  small  fairs,  which  are  held  in  almost  every  little 
town^  the  business  is  mere  that  of  retail  trade  in  the  booths  fitted  up  for 
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the  purpose.  The  remoyal  of  the  oustoms  barriers  between  the  several 
states  of  Germany,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  passing  with  commodi- 
ties over  the  several  frontiers  without,  has  greatly  favored  the  small  fairs 
of  the  country. 

The  quantities  of  wool  sdd  in  the  wool  market  of  Berlin  and  Breslau, 
from  16^  to  1837,  with  the  prices,  were — 

At  Berlin. 


Yean. 


Broaght 
for  aale. 


183S 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


centners. 
22,9<6 
22,210 
37,202 
45,339 
48,357 
68,169 
72,000 


Sold. 


For  home  For  Ex 


Use. 


centDers. 
^,854 
9.621 
18,940 
18,558 
17,972 
41,705 


port 


57,000 


cwt 
11,528 
10,361 
16,004 
22,928 
22.270 
8,083 


Unw^d. 


cwt. 
1^584 
2,228 
4.258 
3,853 
8,115 
18,381 
1  ,000 


Price  per  Centner. 


Fine. 


D. 

85  to  125 
70  to  110 
105  to  140 
100  to  125 
105  to  120 
105  to  115 


Middling.  Ordinary. 


67jto 

65    to 

85 

82 

80 

60 


80 
70 
to  95 
to  96 
to  100 
10    70 


45    to67| 
40    to  66 
42}  to  7S| 
40    to  75 
36    to  75 
33    to  60. 


At  Bbeblau. 


Brought  for  Bale. 


1832. 

1633. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 
1837. 


Spring... 
Aatamn. . 
Spring.., 
Aatumn. . 
Spring... 
Aatumn. . 
Spring... 
Antumn., 
Spring... 
Aatamn. . 
.Spring... 


cwt. 


36,938 

8,631 
39,040 

7,839 
44,337 

7,809 
51,103 

9,900 
48,928 

3,443 
50,708 


Prices  per  Centner. 


One  Shearing. 


fine. 


95  to  125 

90 

no  to  150 

86  to  100 
100  to  106 
90  to  95 
95  to  160 
85  to  98 
95  to  155| 
80  to  110 
75  to  125 


middling. 


75  to    80 


ordinary. 


60  to  68 


80  to  100 
78  to    83 
85  to 
85  to 

85  to 
75  to 

86  to 
70  to 
70  to 


95 
90 
90 
85 
92 
80 
75 


70  to  75 
68  to  80 
75  to  80 
50  to  55 
78  to  80 
60  to  65 
65  to  76 
60  to  69 
60  to  70 


Two  Shearings. 


».  nui 


fine.  huiddHng. 


62  to  65 
65.-72 
75. .85 
65. .70 
85. .95 
80.. 86 
73.. 84 
80.. 85 
82.. 92 


ordinaiTT. 


58  to  60 
62  to  66 
70  to  72 

75  to  8d 
65  to  70 
65  to  68 
65^70 
75  to  80 


55    65 


50  to  55 


52tb55 
58  to  63 

65  to  68 

65  to  70 
58  to  60 
7o"to7a 
42  to  50 


The  comparative  prices  of  wools  in  the  Saxon  markets  in  1838  and 
1839  were, 

1838.  1839. 

BoUan.  Dollars. 

Saper  electoral  per  oentam 125 120  to  122^ 


Electoral 100  to  115. 

Fine 00      108. 

Middling  fine 75       90. 

Middling 55        75. 

Ordinary. 38        50, 


9T 

100 

85 

100 

70 

80 

52J 

67 

40 

47 

1 


From  an  official  report  of  the  Berlin,  June  wool  fair,  in  18d9,  it  ap- 
pears that  72,000  centners,  or  7,920,0001h8.  were  oJBTered  for  sale.    The 
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prices  were  (in  thalers  of  Ss.)  per  each  centner  of  110  lbs.  as  fol- 
lows :  viz. —  • 

« 

1838.  1839. 

Thalera  per  centner.  Thalers  per  centner. 

Soperfine : 125  120  to  122| 

Extra  fine. 100  to  115  97      110 

Fine 90      108  85      100 

Middle  fine 75        90 70        80 

Middle. 55        75  52J       67j 

Ordmaiy 38       50  40        Al\ 

*^  Of  the  whole  quantity  offered  for  sale,  57,000  centners  may  be  esti- 
mated as  having  been  sold,  and  15,000  centners  as  not  having  found  sale, 
and  which  consist  chiefly  of  middle  fine,  middle,  and  fine  wools,  which 
ha?e  been  deposited  here  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners. 

"  The  number  of  purchasers  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
from  foreign  countries,  was  greater  this  year  than  it  has  ever  previously 
been.  A  manufacturer  from  Norkoping,  in  Sweden,  likewise  appeared 
for  the  first  time  at  this  market. 

"  The  English  showed  the  least  indination^to  buy,  and  particularly  at 
the  commencement.*  Good  conditioned  wools  found  ready  purchasers 
at  the  best  prices,  whereas  those  that  were  either  ill- washed  or  were 
otherwise  blemished,  were  in  some  cases  sold  under  the  lowest  rates 
above  reported,  as  this  year's  shearing  and  washing  turned  out,  upon  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory." 

Amongst  the  wools  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  washed,  were  those  of  the  Domain  Prillwitz,  belonging  to  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia.  They  had  undergone  the  ordinary  process 
of  washing  by  immersion,  no  artificial  means  having  been  employed  to 
prepare  them. 

The  linen  fairs  of  Damm  and  Stargard  in  Pomerania ;  the  horse  fair 
of  St.  George-Gnesen,  in  Posen ;  and  the  fairs  for  general  merchandise 
and  produce  at  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Mayence,  Munich, 
Manheim,  and  Stuttgardt,  are  all  fairs  at  which  extensive  purchases  and 
sales  are  made. 

The  fairs  of  the  Union  are  regulated  by  special  laws,  to  which  all 
who  frequent  them  must  conform.  Great  facilities  are  afforded  to  those 
who  bring  foreign  goods  to  these  fairs,  especially  to  Frank fort-on-the- 
Maine,  Leipzig,  and  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Foreign  goods  on  enter- 
ing those  towns  only  pay  duty  when  entered  for  home  consumption. 
The  importer  is  debited  the  duty  in  the  custom-house  books  when  the 
goods  enter,  takes  them  to  private  or  public  warehouses,  exposes  them 
for  sale,  receives  credit  for  all  those  sold  for  re-exportation,  passed  in 
transit,  or  withdrawn  from  the  fair,  and  pays  duty  only  for  the  actual 
quantity  sold  for  consumption  within  the  Union  of  Customs. 

*  Unless  it  were  wools  brought  in  from  Hungary  to  be  re-exported ;  the  export 
daty  on  German  wool  of  six  shillings  per  110  lbs.,  forms  almost  a  prohibition  to  the 
purchase  of  German  wool  for  the  British  market 
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kbhtuckt  cotton  bagozho. 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  the  subject  of  the  Kentucky  cotton 
bagging  made  of  hemp,  and  proved  that  this  article,  so  important  to 
the  South  for  enwrapping  their  cotton,  had,  through  the  efiecta  of 
the  tariff,  become  cheaper  than  it  had  ever  been  known — its  present 
price  being  about  nine  cents ;  and  that  bale  rope  had  fallen  in  the 
same  proportion.  We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  giving  additional 
proof  of  this,  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Par 
tent  Office,  and  moreover  to  establish  the  fact,  that  upon  two  trials 
had  in  1845,  American  water-rotted  hemp  has  proved  of  superior 
quality  and  strength  to  Riga  hemp  of  a  quality  considered  equiva- 
lent, which  did  not  stand  the  test. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  earnestly  solicited  to  the  following 
letters  detailing  the  experiments,  taken  from  Doc.  No.  140  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

.  HEMP. 

LottittnlUf  November  7,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  31st  ultimo  on  yesterday.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  furnish  yoa 
with  statistical  information  in  relation  to  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  hemp. 

I  know  nothing  as  to  the  culture  of  hemp  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains ;  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  of  no 
importance  in  a  report  of  the  character  you  suggest. 

I  put  down  the  following  in  round  sums  as  the  product  of  the  few 
western  states  where  it  is  chieflj^  grown — viz : 

Kentucky  in  1844* • . .  22,500  tons. 

Missouri  in  1844 12,500 

Tennessee  in  1844 1,500 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  184^ 500 

37,000 
Which  is  thus  consumed :  ' 

Xentucky,  for  bagging  and  bale  rope 15,000  tons* 

Tennessee,  do.  do •  — .' 1,500 

Missouri,  do.  do 4,500 

Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  for  baggring  and  bale  rope . . .   1,000 

Into  bagging  and  bale  rope 22,000 

Consumption  p£  the  various  towns  on  the  Ohio  river,  for 

cordage,  lines,  twine,  &c.,  say 1,500 

Exported  to  the  eastern  cities,  say 5,000 

Exported  to  Europe 100 

Unsold  in  the  hands  of  farmers 8,400 

Thus  exhibiting  a  surplus  product  of 37,000 

*  Believed  to  be  for  1845. 
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Tbe  experiments  made  of  sending  benip  to  Europe  did  not  succeed 
— netting  the  shippers  but  about  $40  per  ton.  This  is  caused,  in 
part,  by  the  heavy  expenses  consequent  upon  the  shipment  and  sale; 
but  mainly  because  it  comes  into  competition  witb  Kiga  Rein  hemp, 
which  can  be  afforded  in  England  at  $140  to  150  per  ton  of  our  cur- 
rency, because  England  levies  only  a  nominal  duty  of  five  shillings 
per  ton  on  it  This  hemp  is  worth  intrinsically  $60  to  $70  per  ton 
more  than  Kentucky  or  Missouri  dew-rotted  hemp,  for  cordage,  &c., 
wbich  reduces  the  market  value  of  the  latter,  there,  far  below  what 
it  is  worth  in  the  United  States. 

Very  many  farmers  have  made  the  .experiment  of  water-rotting; 
but  owing  to  bad  success  in  watering,  and  worse  success  in  selling, 
they  have  nearly  abandoned  it.  None  of  those  who  grow  hemp 
lai^ely  will  water-rot ;  it  is  only  those  who  have  not  slaves,  and  who 
grow  but  a  few  acres,  who  will  Water-rot. 

That  sent  to  the  eastern  cities  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  lines,  twipe,  &c. 

Kentucky  manufactures  of  bagging,  per  annum 12,000,000  yds. 

Tennessee  dp«  do.  do 1,000,000 

Missouri  do.  do.  do \.  2,000,000 

Ohio  and  Illinois  do.  do.  do 1,000,000 

New- York,  New-Jersey  and  Louisiana  mimufacture 

of  bagging,  per  annum 500,000 

16,500,000 

Kentucky  manufactures  of  bale  rope,  per  annum. . . .  12,000,000  lbs. 
Tennessee  do.  do.  do.  ....  1,500,000 

Missouri  do.  do.  do.  ....  5,000,000 

At  the  east  do.  do.  do.  ....  5,000,000 


23,500,000 


This  amount  of  bagging  and  bale  rope  is  sufficient  to  cover  about 
2,600,000  bales  of  cotton. 

The  price  of  hemp,  bagging,  and  bale  rope  has  declined  almost  in 
the  ratio  of  their  increased  production  :  thus,  in  1835,  with  a  crop  of 
7,000  to  8,000  tons  in  all  the  western  states,  it  was  $10  to  $12  per 
cwt.,  bagging  35  cents  per  yard,  and  rope  12  to  13  cents  per  pound. 
In  1840,  the  product  had  increased  50  per  cent.,  when  the  prices  were : 
hemp  $9  per  cwt.,  bagging  25  cents  per  yard,  and  rope  10  cents  per 
pound.  Since  then,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  tariff  of 
1842,  the  products  are  four  or  five  times  the  amount  that  they  were 
in  1835,  and  the  prices  now  are  $3  per  cwt,  for  hemp,  8  or  9  cents 
per  yard  for  bagging,  and  3  to  4  cents  per  pound  for  bale  rope.  These 
prices  do  not  remunerate  grower  or  manufacturer ;  and,  were  either 
compelled  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  it  would 
be  ruinous.  '    , 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  before  stated  that  there  is  a  surplus 
of  hemp  unsold  in  the  hands  of  farmers  of  8,400  tons ;  besides  this, 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  unsettled  land  in  the  western  country, 
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suitable  for  hemp  growing,  whieh  i^  fast  filling  up  with  a  hemp-grow- 
ing popalation.  At  present  we  consume  more  than  half  of  the  hemp 
that  is  grown,  in  the  manufacture  of  bagging  and  bale  rope ;  whicn 
cannot  be  increased,  unless  by  increase  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  very 
low  ppice  of  which  would  indicate  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  in- 
creased. The  whole  amount  of  the  crop  of  hemp  of  the  western 
states,  that  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  lines,  &c.,  is 
about  6,000  tons.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  present  and  annually 
increasing  surplus  ]  Europe,  we  see,  will  not  buy  of  us  at  remun- 
erating prices. 

If  the  growers  would  water-rot,-  and  our  naval  and  commercial 
marine  be  supplied  wholly  with  it,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  But 
how  is  this  to  oe  effected  1  But  in  one  way:  government  must  set 
the  example  in  its  use,  and  should  not  only  establish  agencies  in  the 
west  for  Its  purchase  in  the  raw  state,  but  should  establish  factories 
to  make  the  cordage— say  one  in  this  place  and  one  in  St.  Louis;  these 
two  points,  by  direct  water  communication,  would  be  easily  accessi- 
ble to  all  the  hemp-growing  region.  Here  all  the  tow  could  readily 
be  sold  to  bagging  and  rope  manufacturers ;  for  such  is  the  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  that  tow  can  now  be  more  cheaply  manufactured 
,into  bagging  dian  best  hemp  could  be  five  years  ago.  A  majority  of 
the  farmers  would  water-rot  portions  of  their  crop,  if  they  had  a 
market  at  home  for  it,  where  they  could  be  assured  of  obtaining 
$120  per  ton  ;  which,  you  are  aware,  is  $60  to  $80  per  ton  less  than 
is  paid  for  Russian  hemp.  The  cordage  can  be  manufactured  here 
as  cheap  as  at  the  east,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  any  port  of 
the  United  States  would  not  exceed  $20  per  ton ;  but  the  farmers  will 
not  water-rot  so  long  as  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them  are  ignorftnt 
of  the  modus  operandi,  nor  while  the  market  is  so  distant  from  them 
as  Boston,  &c.,  and  while  the  inspection  is  uncertain,  and  returns 
more  uncertain.. 

Your  letter  did  not  invite  the  last  paragraph ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  consider  it  obtrusive,  and  also  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  your 
position  brings  you  in  contact  with  every  matter  or  thing  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  artisan  and  agriculturalist. 

If  what  I  have  written  should  be  of  any  service  to  you,  as  a  small 
mite,  in  making  such  a  report  as  will  develop  the  resources  of  this 
great  country,  and  be  the  means  of  enlightening  our  law-makers  and 
pointing  them  to  some  interests  which  need  encouragement,  I  shall 
ba  amply  compensated  for  the  few  minutes  I  have  expended. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv&nt, 

THOS.  S.  PORMAN. 

Edmund  Bukkb,  Esq., 

Commiisumer  of  Patents,  WashingUm,  D,  G, 

P.  S. — It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  that  I  bave  been  a  grower  and 
manufacturer  of  hemp  for  fifteen  years. 

AMERICAN  HEMP. 

In  the  Courier  of  3festerday  morning,  we  stated  that  we  had  seen  at 
the  store  of  Messrs.  James  Anderson  &  Co. — the  office  of  the  Ken- 
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tacky  hemp  agency,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis  Saunders — a 
number  of  specimens  of  American  and  Russian  hemp,  and  cordage 
manufactured  from  the^  ;  and  also  a  machine  for  testing  the  strength 
of  the  cordage.  Yesterday  experiments  were*  made  upon  this  ma- 
chine, the  interesting  results  of  which  we  give  below,  from  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, the  agent.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  record  that  the  American 
hemp  not  only  does  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  witli  the  Russian 
hemp,  but  that,  in  the  tests  of  the  larger  cordage*  it  sustained  a  much 
greater  weight  than  the  Russian  hemp.  These  facts  are  of  deep  in- 
terest to  western  hemp  culturists,  and  to  the  entire  country.  They 
show  conclusively  that  as  good  an  article  (if  not  better)  of  water- 
rotted  hemp  can  be  furnished  by  the  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  can  be  obtained  from  Russia,  from  whence  our  govern- 
t  ment  heretofore  have  obtained  all  their  naval  supplies  of  hemp. 

We  understand  that  the  mode  of  curing  hemp  by  the  Messrs.  An- 
derson is  peculiar.  It  is  neither  steamed  nor  water-rotted,  but  broken 
from  the  stack.  The  samples  of  their  hemp  which  we  saw,  cured  by 
their  process,  were  very  superior  in  appearance  to  the  Russian  water- 
rotted,  and  we  believe  much  stronger. 

[From  the  LonisTille  Coorier,  May  17. 

Hemp  Agency  for  Kentucky,  I 
Louuville,  May  16,  1845.      ) 

Commodore  Morris,  head  of  the  bureau  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment, caused  to  be  sent  to  the  agency  a  very  perfect  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of  hemp ;  also  a  box  containing 
Riga  Rein  Hemp,  and  a  box  containing  American  water-rotted  hemp, 
as  samples  for  examination  and  comparison.  The  apparatus  and 
samples  of  hemp  were  sent  from  the  Boston  navy  yard,  and  arrived 
here  in  October  last.  The  object  of  the  department  is  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  growers  and  dealers  of  hemp.  By  these  samples  and 
tests,  bidders  for  the  supply  of  the  navy  can,  with  more  certainty, 
submit  their  proposals. 

I  caused  four  parcels  of  hemp  to  be  accurately  weighed,  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  each,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Till,  (a  ropemaker  of  this 
place,  who  learned  his  trade  in  Boston,)  with  directions  to  make  up 
each  parcel  separate  into  If  inch  rope,  and  into  yarns. 

No.  1.  Twenty-five  pounds  American  water-rotted  hemp,  sent 
from  the  navy-yard,  Boston. 

No.  2.  Twenty-five  pounds  Riga  Rein  hemp,  sent  from  the  navy 
yard,  Boston. 

No.  3.  Twenty-five  pounds  cured  and  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Anderson  of  this  place,  intended  for  naval  purposes. 

No.  4.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  dew-rotted 
hemp. 

The  waste  and  tow  returned  by  Mr.  Till  from  No.  1,  was  eleven 
pounds ;  from  No.  2,  six  and  a  half  pounds ;  from  No.  3,  six  pounds ; 
from  No.  4,  ten  pounds. 

A  piece  of  bolt  rope,  intended  for  If  inch,  ma4®  of  yams  running 
26,  was  put  to  the  test. 
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No.  1  broke  or  parted  at  2,705  pounds* 

Same  of  No.  2  broke  or  parted  at  2,555      do. 

Same  of  No.  3  broke  or  parted  at  2,940      do. 
of  No.  4  (of  1|^  inch)     .  at  2,415       do. 

Three-thread  spun  yarn  of  No.  1  broke  at  400  pounds ;  of  No.  2 
at  365  pounds ;  of  No.  3  (hard  twisted,)  at  362  pounds ;  of  No.  4  at 
450  pounds. 

Marline  two*thread — No.  1  broke  at  132  pounds ;  No.  2  broke  at 
135  pounds;  No.  3  (hard  twisted)  at  112  pounds;  No.  4  at  155 
pounds. 

One-thread,  yams  running  twenty-six — No.  1  broke  at  222  pounds ; 
No.  2  (one-thread  spun  yam  running  twenty-six)  broke  at  ]  08  pounds; 
No.  3  (same)  at  140  pounds  ;  No.  4  (same)  at  190  pounds. 

Further  trials  and  tests  may  g^ve  different  results.  They  will  be 
made  and  published. 

Lewis  Savmdbes,  Hemp  Agents 

Second  trial  of  Hemp, 

Mr.  Saunders,  the  govemment  hemp  agent,  made  a  second  trial  of 
the  comparative  strength  of  different  kinds  of  hemp,  with  a  result 
again  favorable  to  the  American  article.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
similar  experiments  are  to  be  reported,  and  that  no  efforts  are  to  be 
wanting  to  settle  fully  and  definitely  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
American  and  foreign  articles. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  applied  the  term  "  Rhodian'*  to  the  hemp  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  James  Anderson  by  heat,  without  rotting,  called  by 
Mr.  Hawes,  in  his  certificate,  "  Humbuggery/'  from  the  name  of  the 
place  where  it  is  prepared : 

Kentuckt  Hemp  Aoenct,  ) 
Louisinlle,  June  9,  1845.  j 

A  second  testing,  proring  the  strength  of  three  sorts  of  hemp,  (by 
the  government  apparatus,)  was  made  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  highly  intelligent  gentlemen. 

To  Mr  Hawes,  a  ropemaker  of  this  place,  were  delivered  twenty- 
five  pounds  No.  1  American  water-rotted  hemp,  twenty-five  pounds 
No.  2  Riga  Rein,  (these  two  parcels  are  fair  selections  out  of  the 
two  boxes  of  hemp  sent  to  this  agency  from  the  navy-yard  at  Boston, 
for  comparison  with  Kentucky  production,)  and  twenty-five  pounds 
No.  3  Rhodian  hemp.  The  latter  was  cured  by  heat;  the  method 
of  doing  it  will  hereafter  be  communicated  to  the  department  by  Mr. 
James  Anderson,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  requested  to  make  bolt-rope  of  each  parcel  of 
hemp,  as  near  If  inch  m  circumference  as  he  could,  to  spin  the  yams 
uniformly  alike,  and  to  make  and  lay  the  rope  the  same  way. 

Ten  feet  in  length  of  each  number  was  cut  off  and  accurately 
weighed. 

No.  1  American  water-rotted,  ten  feet  weighed  fourteen  and  three- 
quarter  ounces^  measured  in  circumference  1^  inch,  parted,  at  2,940 
pounds. 
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No.  2  Rnsftia,  ten  feet  weighed  fourteen  and  three-fourths  ounces, 
measuring  in  circumferenee  l-j^  inch,  parted  at  2,218  pounds. 

No.  3  Rhodian,  (Anderson's, )  ten  feet  weighed  thirteen  and  one- 
fonrth  ounces,  measured  in  circumference  1-^  inch,  parted  at  2,440 
pounds. 

Lbwu  Saundbbs,  Hemp  Agent. 

There  will  he  required  many  trials  before  we  can  designate  a 
standard,  but  a  standard  must  be  established  in  order  to  compete,  e^ 
fectively,  with  the  foreign  article.  In  the  language  of  Commodore 
Morris,  we  ought  to  be  exporters  instead  of  importers  of  hemp. 

The  following  is  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Hawes,  who  mancmtetiired 
the  rope  on  which  the  above  experiments  were  made : 

LauismUe,  June  9,  1845. 
In  the  three  lots  of  hemp  presented  to  me,  I  found  the  water- 
rotted  produced  more  tow  than  either  of  the  three,  and  the  *'  Hum- 
buggery"  [Rhodian]  less,  in  the  same  mode  of  hatcfaeling. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  W.  Hawks. 
Mr.  L.  Saundbrs,   United  States  Agent. 

In  order  to  make  the  compariaoa  in  the  preceding  experiments 
fair,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  these  results  to  what  they  would  have 
been  with  ropes  of  the  same  size.  We  may  assume  the  compact- 
ness of  the  twist  and  the  weight  of  the  fibre  to  be  nearly  the  same ; 
as  the  difference  in  the  circumference  of  the  ropes  accounts  very 
nearly  for  the  difference  in  their  weights.  We  shall  suppose,  then, 
that  eaoh  rope  had  been  1^  inch  in  circumference.  The  strength, 
by  a  well  known  principle,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  area  of  a 
transverse  section ;  and  these  areas  are  as  the  squares  of  the  circum- 
ferences. Take  the  case  of  the  Rhodian  hemp.  If  Ix^xlj^  gives 
2,440,  what  will  1^x1  A  give  t     The  result  is  3,108. 

Reducing  the  result  of  No.  1  the  same  way,  gives  3,296.  So  that 
the  experiment  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

No.  1  American  water-rotted, 3,296 

No.  2  Riga  Rein, 2,218 

No.  3  Rhodian, 3,108 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  third  is  not  more  than  might 
be  expected  in  different  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  hemp;  whilst 
the  difierence  between  them  and  the  second  or  Russian  hemp  is  very 
eonsiderable,  and  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  These  ex- 
periments will  be  continued ;  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  their 
unpovtance  hereftften 
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Having  in  our  last  number  given  an  account  of  the  coal  trade  of 
tho  state  uf  Pennsylvania.  We  avail  ourselves  of  an  article  which 
we  find  in  a  very  recent  number  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  to  take  some 
extracts  from  it,  giving  an  account  of  the  Richmond  coal  mines.  All 
accounts  of  the  industry  employed  in  home  pursuits,  come  within 
our  province  to  record ;  but  we  are  always  rejoiced  when  we  find  a 
statement  of  progp'ess  making  in  the  ancient  dominion,  or  any  other 
southern  sUte— fully  believing,  as  we  do,  that  nothing  will  ever  re- 
lieve them  from  their  present  depressed  condition,  but  a  resort  to  the 
useful  arts,  and  no  articles  have  a  more  extended  application  to  them 
than  coal  and  iron,  with  which  the  state  of  Virginia  abounds.  We 
are  happy  also  to  know,  from  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  great  fair 
at  Washington,  that  coal  and  iron  are  not  the  only  home  products 
connected  with  the  useful  arts  in  which  that  rich  state  is  at  work. 
The  articles  manufactured  of  cotton,  wool,  &:c.,  which  Virginia  pro- 
duced at  the  fair,  were,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  account  of  it  in  our 
last  number,  highly  creditable  to  her  skill,  and  we  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  day,  (we  hope  not  distant,)  when  the  immense  riches 
she  possesses  in  her  raw  materials,  will  be  multiplied  to  an  extent 
not  yet  dreamt  of,  if  our  legislators  at  Washington  do  their  duty  in 
securing  to  the  country  the  present  wise  system  of  protection  to 
American  labor. 


Chesterfield  Chunty,   Virginia^  \ 
June  25,  1846.      ] 

Although  Richmond  was  familiar  to  my  eyes  in  childhood,  and  still 
more  so  now  in  manhood,  yet  when  the  stage  reached  the  bridge, 
and  while  crossing,  there  was  something  in  its  appearance,  which 
this  view  gave,  that  riveted  my  attention  to  it  witll  unusual  interest. 
1  he  scenery  below  and  above  the  bridge  was  surpassingly  pictu- 
resque. On  the  bank  of  the  Richmond  side,  along  which  hafi  bounded 
and  bubbled  the  oozy  gurglings  of  the  James  River  from  "  time  out 
of  mind,**  affording  water-power  of  the  greatest  magnitude  only  to 
run  to  waste,  I  beheld  factories  towering  upwards,  on  which  I,  as  a 
Virginian,  gazed  with  the  highest  delight.  I  could  not  help  believ- 
ing, and  still  believe,  that  they  afford  but  the  opening  dawn  of  that 
neyv  creation  of  human  progress,  which  shall  stretch  along  this  no- 
ble river,  as  unerring  guides,  to  indicate  the  advancing  intelligence 
and  industry  of  a  people  almost  hitherto  asleep,  and  to  minister  to 
the  wants  and  prosperity  of  a  poor  population  now  eager  fur  support. 

I  may  hereafter  say  something  about  the  city,  but  not  just  now-— 
nor  do  I  care  to  say  anything  of  Manchester  at  this  time.  After 
getting  fairly  on  the  road,  my  mind  led  me  very  naturally  to  take  ob- 
servation of  the  condition  of  the  farms.  I  saw  no  great  things  to 
boast  of — nothing  to  exult  over.  Many  of  the  farms  were  in  mode- 
rate, perhaps  good,  agricultural  condition — yet  in  my  judgment,  none 
as  well  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be.  If  the  oft-repeated  declara- 
tion, that  agriculture  is  the  **  blessed  employment  of  maHy^  be  true. 
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and  that,  next  to  making  peace  with  our  Maker  for  the  hopes  of  the 
future,  it  bhould  form  the  chief  delight  of  man,  why  should  so  many 
of  these  farms  appear  so  cheerless,  and  he  managed  so  slovienly  t 
Perhaps  the  time  necessary  tn  keep  them  neat  and  in  proper  condi- 
tion, may  be  spent  with  the  politicians.  A  poor  employment,  when  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms,  is  sacrificed 
to  it.  And  they  should  have  learned  by  this  time,  that  nothing  can  be 
made  at  it.  Heaven  has  made  us  all  with  the  same  capacities  and 
powers  ;  and  the  road  to  prosperity,  if  we  take  it,  is  as  certain  to  us  as 
to  others.  The  farms  are  too  large,  and  too  slovenly  managed,  for  any 
great  expectation.  It  would  be  better  if  the  most  of  the  farms  in 
this  county,  and  indeed  almost  all  over  Virginia,  were  cut  into  quar- 
ters, and  worked  by  four  persotis,  instead  of  one.  It  would  rapidly 
change  the  character  of  agriculture,  if  some  of  the  large  property- 
holders  were  to  go  N(>rth,  and  get  a  small  company  of  industrious 
Germans,  and  sell  a  part  of  their  estates  to  them  at  a  fair  price, 
and  on  reasonable  time.  This  would  be  the  best  operation  they  have 
ever  transacted,  both  for  themselves  and  their  state.  The  balance 
they  would  retain,  would  bring  more  than  the  whole  is  now  worth. 

On  the  road-side  I  saw  large  tracts  of  land  which  had  been  "  turned 
out,"  as  it  is  called — or,  in  other  words,  abandoned,  to  resume  its 
wild  state  again — land  enough/  which  had  been  formerly  cultivated, 
to  support  a  population  of  some  hundreds.  From  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  now  vrild,  or  "  turned 
out,"  lands  enough  in  this  county,  to  maintain  one  half  the  num- 
ber who  reside  in  it.  If  the  same  calculation  will  hold  good  for 
other  counties,  for  one  half  of  the  state,  the  amount  of  population 
which  is  an  actual  loss  to  us,  will  be  near  three  hundred  thousand. 
This  don't  look  as  if  agriculture  had  much  "  blessed  employment"  in 
it  for  the  men  who  have  trotted  away  somewhere  else,  and  left  these 
land(»  to  be  **  turned  out."  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  "  blessed  employ- 
ment," where  there  is  any  thing  made  of  it.  But  when  the  fences 
are  put  up  in  the  most  lazy  and  troublesome  form,  and  the  briars  and 
weeds  grow  too  thick  to  let  a  rabbit  through, — and  in  other  places  suf- 
fer the  lands  to  be  worn  out  by  bad  treatment,  there  is  not  much 
blessing  in  such  a  business.  Many  of  the  lands  I  saw,  reminded  me 
of  the  saying  of  the  priest,  **  prayers  won't  help  here  ;  manure  alone 
can  save  them."  There  are  some  redeeming  spots,  however.  I  no- 
ticed a  few  which  spoke  volumes  for  the  good  sense  and  usefulness 
of  their  owners.  Give  each  county  but  a  few  thousand  such  men, 
and  the  effect  will  soon  show  itself,  in  the  increased  crops  that  will 
be  gathered.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  change  in  this  county 
— ^a  change  for  the  better. 

After  having  taken  dinner  with  the  president  of  the  company,  I 
dressed  in  a  style  to  me  perfectly  original,  and  descended  into  the 
pits,  a  distance  of  over  seven  hundred  feet.  No  one  has  any  con- 
ception of  the  apparently  perilous  attempt  in  going  down  t^ese 
shafts,  until  he  has  experienced  it.  The  distance  and  the  view  de- 
scending are  truly  frightful.'  But  the  operation  is  an  every  day 
occurrence  without  accident,  and  you  feel  perfectly  safe  in  following 
where  others  go,  on  whom  you  can  rely.     My  imagination  had  very 
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often  partially  prepared  me  for  tbe  state  of  things  in  coal  mineB, 
which  I  saw  here ;  but  a  real  and  an  imaginary  state  oi  things  are 
totally  different.  In  passing  along  the  various  channels  and  routes 
by  the  aid  of  lamps,  you  experience  a  natural  restraint  on  your 
feelings,  and  a  sincere  awe  of  mind,  that  is  not  altogether  pleasant. 
The  gloominess  of  the  place  and  the  dread  silence  of  the  scene  make 
one  sometimes  feel  truly  his  helplessness.  But  there  is  no  danger 
and  no  terror  in  the  place.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  novice,  uninitiated 
in  such  scenes,  and  soon  wears  away,  to  give  room  to  more  pleasant 
reflections. 

Along  all  the  main  channels,  lamps  are  hung  upon  the  walls  to 
aflbrd  the  necessary  light  to  work  and  travel  by.  The  cars  drawn  by 
mules  are  always  rapidly  passing  and  repassing  to  and  from  the  place 
where  the  coal  is  got  to  the  shafts.  Rails  are  laid  down  upon  all  the 
main  routes,  and  the  cars  drawn  by  steam  from  above  where  it  is 
necessary,  and  mules  underneath,  except  down  inclined  planes,  and 
there  tliey  choose  to  go  themselves,  without  any  body's  help.  The 
mules  fatten  while  in  the  pits;  they  are  the  healthiest,  plumpest,  and 
best  looking  animals  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  operatives  all  look 
well,  and  seem  to  feel  well,  which  is  very  good  evidence  that  the 
place,  instead  of  being  unfavorable  to  health,  is  just  the  reverse. 
The  pits  are  perhaps  the  best  ventilated  in  the  world.  The  different 
channels  through  which  the  air  circulates  before  it  passes  out  of  tbe 
shafts,  embrace  a  circumference  of  about  eight  miles.  It  moves  at 
the  rate  o£  one  hundred  feet  every  ten  seconds,  which  is  a  fraction 
over  eight  minutes  to  the  mile.  It  is  kept  in  a  rarified  state  by  a  six 
foot  furnace,  which  consumes  fifly  bushels  of  coal  every  twenty-four 
hours.     The  pit  is  unusually  dry  for  one  so  deep  and  extensive. 

The  superintendence  of  the  mines  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Marshall,  whom  they  call,  sometimes,  '*  the  Judge."  He 
takes  great  delight  in  this  vocation,  and  is  every  way  competent  to 
discharge  its  duties.  He  has  been  in  this  business  since  he  was 
eleven  yeaiis  of  age— having  served  his  time  in  the  Pearcey  Main 
mines,  near  Newcastle,  upon  Tyne,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
in  England,  with  the  celebrated  John  Buddie.  Either  his  aids  or 
himself  make  daily  visits  to  every  part  and  verge  of  the  mines  with 
the  Davy  Safety  lamp,  to  see  whether  the  pit  is  free  from  gas.  I 
passed  myself,  in  the  two  days  I  was  down  with  Mr.  M.  and  his  aids, 
to  every  department  of  the  mines,  without  experiencing  the  least  in- 
convenience. The  greatest  caution  to  prevent  the  pits  from  becom- 
ing foul  and  taking  Are  is  exercised.  One  thing  is  reduced  to  a  dead 
certainty — all  persons  here  are  of  the  same  color — the  Gumbos  look 
just  as  white  as  the  pale  faces.  I  found,  when  I  had  ascended  the 
top  and  had  a  fair  view  of  myself,  that  I  was  ring-streaked  and 
speckled,  and  those  vai'ieties  were  made  of  many  shades  and  many 
colors. 

At  many  of  the  excavations  made  for  coal,  slate  rock  has  been  found 
which  exhibits  impressions  of  fish,  fern,  bark  and  knobs  of  wood  in 
abundance.  There  is  strong  evidence  to  believe  that  the  circum- 
ference in  which  this  coal  is  located  ^  as  once  a  lake.  This  subject, 
however,  I  am  not  here  disposed  to  discuss.    They  were  blasting  in 
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TariouB  parts  of  the  pits  wliile  I  was  down.  The  explosions  some- 
times were  grand  and  terrific,  and  shook  the  earth  with  great  power,* 
while  the  reverberations  echoed  with  deafening  effect  through  every 
department  of  the  mines.  The  laborers  have  each  their  proper  duty 
to  perform — some  are  employed  to  dig  coal — some  to  blast  rock,  and 
ethers  to  attend  upon  the  shafts,  fill  and  manage  the  cars,  &c.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  in  all — made  up  of  Americans,  English, 
Scotch,  free  blacks  and  slaves.  Though  politically  and  naturally 
there  is  a  difference  in  these  operatives,  yet  every  tub  here  stands  on 
its  own  bottom — but  when  they  get  out  of  the  pits  they  assume  to 
each  other  their  proper  attitude.  The  free  blacKS  in  these  pits  are 
▼ery  respectable,  and  make  money  for  themselves  and  children.  It 
is  n  pity  that  a  great  number  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  state  will  not 
or  eaftnot  be  made  to  follow  suit,^  instead  of  being  paupers  to  the 
counties.  One  of  these  free  hands  tried  the  North,  but  found  that  he 
could  do  better  at  home,  and  after  wasting  $150  as  an  experiment, 
begged  to  come  hack,  which  he  finally  did  at  the  expense  of  the 
president  of  the  company.  Many  of  the  slaves  lay  up  $50  per  annum 
tor  work  done  out  of  the  regular  hours. 

The  coloried  operatives  have  a  meeting-house  and  a  church  organ- 
ized here.  On  sabbath  last  three  professed  to  have  "  new  hearts  and 
new  hopes."  The  place  is  in  a  high  degree  moral  and  orderly,  and 
afibrds  conclusive  evidence  that  all  we  need,  to  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  affisitrs  in  this  state  and  to  better  our  condition,  is  the  will 
to  change  our  ways. 

The  Mid-Lothian  inines  have  been  in  operation  periodically  about 
eleven  years.  They  have  four  shafts,  sunk  and  sinking — but  as  yet 
only  two  are  employed  in  getting  out  the  coal.  The  coal  is  said  to  be, 
for  all  pivtical  purposes,  equal,  and  for  many  uses,  superior  to  any 
coal  in  Europe  or  America.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Silli- 
tnaa  and  other  distinguished  chemists,  and  those  who  are  daily  using 
coal  In  the  large  establishments  of  our  own,  and  Northern  and  Eastern 
states.  They  excavate  and  bring  into  market  over  one  million  of 
bushels  per  year.  The  quantity  shipped  by  all  the  mines  in  this 
neighborhood  from  the  city  per  annum,  is  about  3,000,000  of  bushels, 
and  valued  at  $375,000.  The  amount  of  vessels  in  constant  employ- 
ment in  this  business  is  about  forty,  with  a  tonnage  of  say  four  thou- 
saifd,  and  employing  some  two  hundred  knd  seventy  hands.  This 
subject  requires  a  little  examination,  and  I  solicit  attention  to  it. 

The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  all  the  mines  around  Rich- 
mond, is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  value 
of  the  coal  worked  out  per  annum,  is  from  $450,000  to  $500,000, 
The  sum  the  Mid-Lothian  Company  expends  per  year  for  labor,  gro- 
ceries, agricultural  products,  &;c.  &c.,  amounts  to  about  $75,000,  and 
the  refst  to  $200,000,  making  in  all  $275,000.  This  money  is  distri- 
buted in  the  city  of  Richmond,  among  all  kinds  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men — in  the  country  to  the  farmers,  poor  females  and 
inechanies  for  work,  and  to  over  eighteen  hundred  persons  who  are 
directly  and  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  these  min^s 
for  a  subsistence.  Allow  that  there  are  $2,500,000  invested  in  and 
iiitniBd  Riehmcnid,  in  such  manufactures  as  require  the  U6e  of  coal, 
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and  that  their  products  amoi^nt  to  oay  $2,000,000  per  annum,  and 
.  that  they  distribute  yearly  to  their  ten  thousand  men,  women  and 
children,  who  directly  or  indirectly  depend  upon  them  for  subsistencet 
$1,000,000,  what  must  be  the  actual  loss  to  all  classes,  the  city  at  large, 
and  the  country,  by  the  stoppage  of  these  mines?  The  coalmines 
around  Richmond  keep  in  active  operation  a  capital  of  $50,000,000 
over  the  Union,  and  constitute  the  main  agent  to  the  support  of 
one  hundred  thousand  persons — ^near  one  seventh  of  the  entire  white 
population  of  the  state. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  alone  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to 
these  coal  mines  more  than  it  is  possible  to  calculate.  There  ia  no 
telling  how  many  houses  have  been  put  up  in  the  city  of  Richmond 
and  vicinity,  from  funds  arising  out  of  these  pits ; — ^how  many  firms 
in  the  many  departments  of  business  depend  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  these  mines  to  carry  un  their  operations,  and  for  suppoit.  The 
amount  of  capital  which  they  put  in  motion  is  several  millions,  and 
the  number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  depending  on  them  may 
be  put  down  in  round  numbers  at  ten  thousand.  Every  man  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  present  tariff  and  the  one  proposed  in  lieu  of 
it,  knows  that  while  the  former  lays  a  duty  of  $1,75  a  ton,  and  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  make  mining  a  profitable  business,  the  duty  which 
the  proposed  one  lays,  of  three  cents  a  bushel,  will  and  must  pros- 
trate the  business  effectually.  Should  the  proposed  tariff  pass,  it 
would  be  more  destructive  to  the  prospects  of  every  man,  than  the 
overthrow,  by  conflagration,  of  one-half  of  the  city. 

In  1841  and  '42,  when  the  English  were  sending  their  eoalte  the 
United  States  by  ship  loads,  from  the  license  afforded  by  the  Com- 
promise Tariff,  the  pits  and  yards  of  the  coal  mines  in  Richmond  and 
Its  vicinity  were  groaning  with  abundance,  and  no  one  was  willing  or 
able  to  buy.  Now,  while  we  are  exulting  over  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  laws,  and  which  is  just  about  as  much  use  to  us  as  the  music  of 
a  tin  kettle,  the  tariff  laid  upon  Virginia  coal  in  England  is  20  cents 
to  the  bushel,  just  about  twice  as  much  as  the  article  sells  for  at  any 
point  of  the  compass  in  the  Union.  The  English  lay  it  on  to  us  still 
**  toarser  and  toorser,**  as  Sawney  says,  by  their  tariff  on  tobacco. 

Those  politicians  who  have  been  sent  to  Washington  to  make  laws 
for  us,  are  now  hard  at  work  to  unmake  one,  the  wisdom  and  benefit 
of  which  to  the  whole  country  they  have  nojt  the  judgment  to  compre- 
hend or  appreciate,  and  if  they  had,  they  have  not  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge. No  set  of  men  who  professed  to  be  Tariff  makers,  either  for 
revenue  or  protection,  would  ever  lay  a  duty  on  the  bushel  of  coal  in- 
stead of  the  ton,  who  understood  any  thing  of  their  business.  It  is  now 
on  the  ton,  and  the  duty  is  regulated  by  some  fixed  standard.  No  one 
knows  what  a  bushel  is,  in  coal.  For  instance,  coal  shipped  to  Wash- 
ington falls  short  of  the  Richmond  measure  10  per  cent. — to  Balti- 
more it  overruns  5  per  cent. — to  Philadelphia  it  falls  off  12. percent. 
— ^to  New-York  it  overruns  5  per  cent.,  and  all  east  of  that  it  falls 
short  firom  10  to  20  per  cent.  How  is  it  possible  that  from  this  state 
of  the  case  you  can  regulate  the  duty  on  coal  equally  by  tbe  bushel  ? 
This  very  fact  led  the  congress  of  1842,  through  a  prominent  gentle- 
man in  this  neighborhood,  to  levy  the  duty  upon  the  ton.    A  tariff 
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wliicb  will  let  live  by  Bufferance  other  tnines  in  tbe  Uoited  States, 
won't  let  live  the  miners  around  Richmond  by  Bufferance  or  any  other 
w^ay.  It  coBtB  more  to  reach  it«^niore  to  get  it  to  Richmond  by  the 
rail-roady  and  more  to  a  market,  than  other  miners  have  to  encounter. 
This  neighborhood  seems  to  have  undergone  a  regeneration  since 
these  mines  have  been  in  operation.  The  Mid  Lothian  and  English 
Pit  Companies'  houses,  fixtures  and  laborers,  with  the  rail-road,  make 
up  quite  a  respectable  town.  Within  the  circumference  of  four  miles 
round  the  neighborhood  it  is  thickly  settled.  Many  of  the  laborers 
have  their  gardens,  which  they  work  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vege- 
tables for  themselves  and  to  carry  to  market. — This  is  not  confined 
solely  to  the  whites  and  free  blacks,  but  the  slaves  enjoy  this  benefit. 
This  region  is  eminently  healthy,  and  all  things  wiy  "  work 
together  for  good,"  both  in  a  temporal  and  spiritual  way  to  all  who 
reside  in  it,  if  Congress  shall  not  turn  the  cold-shoulder  to  tl^e 
whole  country  by  a  repeal  of  one  of  the  best  laws  on  the  statute 
book. 


STATISTICS  OF  THB  STATB  OF  NEW-TORK. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  the  state  of  New-York,  for  the  year 
1845,  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  state,  having  been  completed  and 
printed,  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  ja  variety  of  important  and  inte- 
resting facts  relative  to  the  population,  resources,  and  increase  of  the 
empire  state.  While  examining  the  valuable  statistical  tables  put  forth 
in  this  official  document,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  we  have  not  tbe 
same  facilities  for  displaying  the  varied  resources  and  interests  of  all 
the  states  in  the  Union,  which  might  be  the  case  if  a  similar  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  inquiry  with  that  of  New-York,  influenced  the  authorities 
of  other  states. 

Population  hy  the  State  Census  of  1845. 

The  total  population  of  the  state,  by  the  census  of  184*^,  is  2,604,495 ; 
in  1840  it  was  2,428,921  ;  in  1835,  2,174,517  ;  showing  an  increase  for 
the  last  5  years  of  175,574,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  429,978. 

The  comparative  population  since  1790  has  been  as  follows : 

Total  SlaTML    Free  penooi  of  color. 

Census,  U.  S.,  1790, 340,120 21,324 4,654 

do.   do.  ISOO, 586,756 20,343 10,374 

do.   do.  1810 959,049 15,017 25,333 

do.   do.  1820, 1,372,812 10,088 29,980 

do.  State,  1825, 1,616,458 •39,701 

do.     U.  S.,  1830, 1,918,608- ...:...        75 44,870 

do.    State,  1835, 2,174,517 43,770 

do.    U.S.,  1840, 2,428,921 4 50,027 

do.     State,  1845, 2,604,495 44,346 

*  This  is  the  whole  number  of  persoDs  of  color  in  1825 ;  in  1827  the  slayee  became 
firee  by  an  act  of  the  Legialatare  paued  in  1817. 

^ 
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Decennid^  Increeist  of  the  Poptdation. 

From  1790  to  1800, 72.6  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810 63.4   do. 

1810  to  1880, 43.1   do. 

1820  to  1830 39.7   do. 

1 830  to  1 840, 26.6   do. 

1836  to  1846, 19.7   do. 

Pofmlatimi  of  CUies  mtd  Villages. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  comprised  in  the  9  cities  of  the  state  is 
as  follows,  compared  with  1840  and  1835 : 

CitiM.  State  Cniuu%  U.S.  ream,  State  Ceiia«a» 

1845.  1840.  1835. 

1.  New- York, 371,223 312,710 270,089 

S.Brooklyn, 69.553 36,233. 24.529 

3.Albany, 41.139 33,721 28,109 

4.  Buffalo, 29,773 18.213 15,661 

6.  Rochester, 26,265 20,191 14,404 

O.Troy, 21.709 19,334 16,959 

7.Utica 12,190 12,782 10,183 

8.  Schenectady, 6,555 6,784 6,272 

9.Hud8on,   6,657 5,672 5,331 


Total, 573,C69  465,640  391,537 

Increase  of  the  cities  of)  r>^     -ooe  ^^  toAti         ry>i  iao  ^-  in      ^* 
the  state  in  6  years,      J  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^^'        ^^'^^^'  ^'^  ^^  P-  ^*- 

do.      do.      in  6  years,  from  1840  to  1845,  107,429,  or  23  p.  ct. 

do.     do.     in  10  years,  from  1836  to  1845,  181,632,  or  46  p.  ct 

The  total  of  the  present  estimated  population  of  the  incorporated  vil- 
lages in  the  state,  over  150  in  number,  is  230,000,  and  of  the  unincor- 
porated villages,  about  1,000  in  number,  300,000.  We  thus  have  the 
proportion  of  the  population  located  in  the  cities  and  villages,  or  com- 
pact settlements,  as  follows : 

Population  of  cities  in  1846,  as  above, 573.069 

Estimated  population  of  incorporated  villages, 230,000 

do.  do.         of  unincorporated  villages, 300,000 

Total  population  of  cities  and  villages,  .- 1,1 03,069 

It  thus  appears  that  about  two-fiflhs  of  the  population  of  the  state  re- 
side in  the  cities  and  villages ;  while  three-fifll^,  or  about  a  million  and 
a  half  of  the  population,  are  scattered  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  farming  pursuits,  or  preparing  for  market  tfae  pro- 
ducts of  the  mines  and  the  forest. 
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Comparative  view  of  the  Papulaii^n 

Census,  taken  in 

Long  Island  Couniies, 

184&  1895b 

Suffolk 34,679. ...28,274 

Qaeens 31,849 25,130 

XiDga 78,691 32,579 

145,119....  85,983 
Btaien  Ikland, 

Richmond 13,673 7,691 

Nev'York  hland. 
New-York  ci^  and  co.  .37 1^3 . .  .270,089 


Westchester 47,578.. 

Rockland 13,741.. 

Orange 52,227.. 

Patnam 13,258.. 

Datcheas 55,124.. 

Ulster 48,907.. 

Sullivan 18,727.. 

Greene 31,957.. 

Colambia 41,97^6.. 

Albany 77,268.. 

Beniselaer 62,338.. 

Saratoga 41.477.. 

Washington 40,554.. 


-.38,790 
..  9,696 
.:  45,096 
..11,551 
..50,704 
..39,060 
..13.75S 
..80,173 
..40,746 
..59,762 
-.56,515 
..38,012 
..39,326 


in  the  several  Counties,  hy  the  State 
1835  and  1845. 

Norihem  and  Eatt'Central  Cauniieg. 


1845. 

ClintDn 31,278... 

Franklin 18,692.. 

St.  Lawrence 62,354... 

Essex 25,102... 

Warren 14,908... 

Hamilton 1,882.. 

Fulton 18,579... 

Monfgomery 29,643... 

Heikuner 37,424... 

Schenectady 16,630... 

Schoharie 32,488.. 

Otsego 50,509... 

Delaware 36,990.. 


Totid 376,479 

N.  River  counties. . . .  545,132 . 

New-York  city 37 1 ,223 . 

Staten  Island 13,673 . 

Long  Idand 145,119. 

Tbtalpopulation  east 
of  Oneida  conn^.  1,451,626 


1635. 

.  20,792 
.  12,501 
.  42,047 
.  20,699 
.  12,034 
.  1,654 
.  21,265 
.  25,108 
.  36,201 
.  16,230 
..  28,508 
. .  50,428 
..  34,192 

321,609 
..472,186 
..270,089 
..  7,691 
..   85,983 

1,157^^56 


Totsl 545,132... 472,186 

The  above  statement  shows  that  the  population  of  the  state  east  of 
Oneida  county,  (except  a  few  towns  included  in  St.  Lawrence  county* 
which  lie  northwest  of  Utica,)  is  1,451,626;  while  the  population  of  the 
counties  lying  west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Oneida  county  in  1845, 
was  1,152,869.  For  convenience  we  will  call  these  two  divisicms  of  the 
state,  eastern  and  western ;  and  their  relative  increase  for  the  last  ten 
years  is  thus  shown : 

1845.  1835.  lacreaM. 

Eastern  Section, ^ 1,451,626         1,157,658        294,068 

Western  Section, 1,152,869         1,016,959         136,910 


Total  State, 2,604,495        2,174,517        429,978 

Increase  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  m  ten  years,  25  per  cent.  > 
in  the  western  section,  only  13^  per  cent.  This  is  a  xemarkable  resulti 
80  different  from  that  of  former  periods  within  this  century ;  but  ac- 
counted for,  principally,  by  the  great  increase  in  New-York  city.  Long 
Island,  and  the  towns  on  the  Hudscm  river.  The  northern  counttes  also 
ahow  a  large  increase. 


s 
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Western  Caumties, 


184& 

Alleganj 40.084... 

Broome 25.808... 

CattaraogoB 30J69... 

Cayaga 49,663... 

Chaotauque 46,548... 

Chemung 23,689... 

Chenanfo 39,900... 

Cortland 25,081... 

Erie 78,635... 

Genesee 28,845... 

Jefienon 64,999... 

Lewis 20,218... 

Livingston 33,193... 

Madison 40,987. ., 

Monroe 70,899... 


183S. 

35,214 'Nia^ra 


1845. 
34,550. 


20,190  -  Ooeida 84,776. 

.  24.986  '  Onondaga 70.175 

.   49.202  I  Ontario 42.592. 

.  44,869  '  Orleans 25,845. 

.   17,465  ,  Oswego 48,441. 

.   40,762  >  Seneca 24,972. 


.  24.168 
-  57,594 
.  29,145 
.  53,088 
.  16,093 
.  31,092 
.  41,741 
.   58,085 


Steuben 51,679. 

Tioga 22.456. 

Tompkins 38,168. 

Wayne 42,515. 

Wyoming 27.205. 

Yates 20,777. 


,.  26.490 

.  77,518 

.  60.908 

,.  40,870 

.  22,893 

.  38,245 

..  22,627 

..  41,435 

..  16,534 

..  38,008 

,.  37,788 

..  29,443 

..  19,796 


Total 1,152,869      1,016,959 


The  increase  of  population  in  the  western  agricultural  sections  of  this 
state,  has  been  checked  by  the  extensive  emigration  which  has  been 
gqing  on  from  those  sections  to  the  western  states  and  territories ;  par- 
ticularly those  bordering  on  the  lakes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  na- 
tural advantages  of  this  state  for  manufacturing,  the  progress  of  that 
branch  of  national  industry  has  been  slow  within  our  borders,  compared 
with  what  has  been  done  in  the  New-England  states  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
Hence,  but  few  of  the  counties  of  New-York  have  derived  any  very 
considerable  incre/ise  of  population  from  the  progress  and  growth  of 
manufactures,  either  from  the  accession  of  population  by  emigrants  from 
other  states  and  countries,  to  be  employed  in  manufactories,  or  by  the 
check  to  emigration  of  the  agricultural  population  from  the  state, 
which  is  always  effected  by  furnishing,  through  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, a  home  market  to  the  farmer  for  articles  not  suited  for  export  to 
foreign  countries. 

Statistics  of  the  Population  of  the  State  by  the  Census  of  1845. 

Number  of  males  1,311,362,  females  1,293,153 :  total 2,604,495 

do.       males  subject  to  militia  duty 228,292 

do.      persons  qualified  to  vote 539,379 

do.       aliens  not  naturalized 153,717 

do.      paupers 8,909 

Persons  of  color  not  taxi'.d  42,320,  taxed  2,025 :  total 44,346 

do.       color  who  are  legal  voters  (freeholders) 1,001 

Number  of  married  females  under  45  years  of  age 230,216 

do.      unmarried  females  between  16  and  45 161,334 

do.            do.          do.      under  16 490,709 

marriages  the  year  preceding 27,783 

births  the  year  preceding,  males 46,817 

do.       do.            do.        females 42,938 

deaths  the  year  preceding,  males 18.722 

do.        do.            do.        females 17,562 


do. 
do. 
do* 
^o. 
do. 


Number  of  inhabitants  born  in  the  state  of  New-Tork 1 ,894,278 

do.  do.         born  in  the  New-England  states 228,881 

do.  do.         born  in  the  other  U.  States 83,641 


Total  native  Americans • « 2,206,800 
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Number  of  inhabitants  born  in  Mexico  and  S.  America,      977 
do.         born  in  Great  Britain  or  its  possessions . .  277,890 

do.         born  in  France 10,619 

do.         born  in  Germany 49,558 

do.         born  in  other  parts  of  Europe 8,222 

Total  foreigners 347,26H 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  . .' 664,520 

do.  do.        attending  common  schools 493,539 

do.  do.  do.      private  or  select  unincorporated 

schools 58,320 

Number  of  children   attending  academies  or  incorporated 

seminaries 13,679 

Number  of  children  attending  universities  or  colleges 1,301 

Number  of  deaf  and  dumb 1,082 

(Of  these,  127  are  males  under  12,  and  109  are  females 
Cinder  12  years ;  290  are  males  and  283  are  females  over  12 
and  under  25  years.     487  are  of  indigent  parents,  and  329 
'are  of  parents  able  to  support  and  educate  them.) 

Number  of  blind  of  all  ages 877 

do.       idiots t 1,620 

do.       lunatics 2,168' 

do.       Indians :  males  743,  females  683 — ^total 1,426 


STATISTICS  OF  CHUECHE8. 

Number  of              Coctof          Cott  of  other  Coat  oT 

Churches.            Churchee.       Improvementa.  RealEatate. 

Baptists, 782..  $1,903,782..    8158,354..  $378,923 

Episcopalians, 268..     1,830,080..       187,302..  534,649 

Presbyterians, 669..     2,421,790..      250,065..  519,922 

Congregationaliats, . • . .    271..        648,332..         49,826..  115,685 

Dutch  Reformed, 260..     1,292,688..       119,463..  366,798 

Methodists, 1,123 . .     1,905,442 . .       157,802 . .  419,706 

Roman  Catholics, 104 . .        655,140 . .         75,233 . .  248,896 

Universalists, 112..        288,608..         17,126..  49,044 

Unitarians, 65..        166,069..        14,904..  59,054 

Ctuakers, 153..        156,383..         19,214..  84,317 

Jews, 15. .          89,450. .           9,000. .  18,085 

^m^^^^^^  ^m^^^^^m^m^^t^m^^m  WBm^.^.^.^^...^M  ..^..^^.^..^^^^a^ 

Total, 3,822.  .$11,357,764.  .$l,058,2a9.. $2,795,079 

Number  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the  state,  4,399 
Total  amount  of  salaries  or  compensation  payable  to  cler- 
gymen of  all   denominations,  for  the  year,  including 

perquisites  and  use  of  real  estate  hf  them, $1,531,287 

Average  to  each  clergyman, ^348,^^^ 
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nU  three  Learned  Professkme, 

The  numbers  of  persons  in  the  three  learned  professions  of  divin- 
ity, law,  and  medicine,  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  Clergymen 4,399 

"        of  Attorneys, 3,549 

<*        of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 4,610 

Total  in  the  three  professions, 12,558 

The  annual  incomes  of  the  clergy,  it  will  be  observed,  are  given  in 
the  census,  averaging  the  very  small  amount  of  t348Y{^Q^  to  each  cler- 
gyman. We  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  members  of  this  profes- 
sion were  worse  paid  than  Uiose  of  either  of  the  other  learned  profes- 
sions, and  gave  an  opinion  some  years  since  (in  Williams's  New-Tork 
Annual  Register  for  1834^)  that  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  in  this  state 
would  not  average  over  $600  per  annum.  This  opinion  was  quoted  by 
Hon.  W.  Q.  Ouseley,  of  the  British  Legation,  in  his  work  on  the  Sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States,  and  others.  With  regard  to  the  probable 
annual  incomes  of  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  practitioners  in  medicine, 
it  must  of  course  be  matter  of  conjecture.  The  members  of  those  two 
professions,  however,  are  now  so  numerous,  tnat  we  consider  an  estimate 
of  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  annual  average  of  earnings  or  fees  received 
by  each  attorney  and  physician  <^  surgeon  in  the  state  as  sufficiently 
large.  Taking  this  estimate  as  a  basis,  and  the  returns  of  the  census 
as  to  the  clergy,  and  we  have  the  following  amounts  paid  annually  by 
the  people  to  the  members  of  the  three  professions  for  their  services,  viz : 

Annual  Incomes  of  4,399  Clergymen, $1,531,287 

«         "  of  3,549  Attorneys, 2,129,400 

<*        ''  of  4,610  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 2,766,000 

Total, $6,426,687 

This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  courts,  jadges,  d&c,  in  the 
expenses  of  law ;  and' of  medical  professors,  medicines,  &c.,  in  the  ex- 
penses of  medicine. 

Other  Occupations, 

Some  of  the  other  occupations  of  the  pec^le,  (males  we  presume,) 
are  thus  given  in  the  census  : 

Number  of  farmers  and  agriculturalists .253,292 

do.        mechanics 125,001 

do.        manufacturers 13,088 

do,         merchants 20,758 

do.         inns  and  taverns 5,813 

do.        groceries 5,860 

do.        wholesale  stores 2,540 

do.        detail  stores 12,257 


iSt<4Mficf  of  the  JBUHe  (/  Ne^York  m 

SkUiHiat  of  Eilmaiiofk. 

Ooitof         Cottof other  Cqttof    ^ 

BaiJdjxtgs.       IvproremeiittL        R«ol  Ettote. 

Number  of  colleges 10 . .  .$505,000 .  .$i  19,350 . .  .$781,500 

do.       academies 163...  743,104..  110,010...  137,814 

do.  female  seminaries  56...  205,601 . .  14,753 . • .  64,840 

OtberiDCorporated  insti-  \  ^^        ^^^^  ^ 

tutions  of  learmog,      )  '  '  ' 

Normal  schools 2 . . .       2,000 . .  2,000 . . .  10,000 

Private  and  select  schools  1,569...  312,137..  43,206...  191,759 

Common  schools 10,707... 2,997,155..  135,362...  606,605 

Total 12,528    $5,185,797    $447,266   $1,984,238 

Number  of  children  attending  private  and  select  schools. . . .  44,783 

do.       pupils  on  teachers'  list,  in  common  schools 463,069 

Average  attendance  of  common  schools 291,595 

AGRJCULTURAX.  AND  HORTICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

To  tbe  quantities  returned  in  the  census,  we  add  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  each  item,  where  no  value  is  given  in  the  census. 

FartM  and  Gardens* 
Number  of  acres  of  improved  land  11,.757,276,  at  $20— $235,145,520 

Live  Stock. 

Number  of  horses 505,155,  at  $60 —    30,309,300 

No.  of  neat  cattle 2,072,330,  at     12—    24,867,960 

under  one  year  old,       334,456 

over  one  year  o]d,     1,709,479 

No.  of  cows  milked,     999,490 
No.  of  sheep 6,443,856,  at  1^(V—      9,665,782 

under  one  year  old,    1,870,728 

over  one  year  old,     4,505,369 

No.  of  fleeces,  4,607,012 

No.  of  lbs.  of  wool,   13,864,828 

No.  of  hogs 1,584,344,  at  3.00--      4,753,032 

Value  of  poultry,  (by  U.  S.  Census  of  1840) 1, 153,413 

Total  value  of  investments  in  agriculture,  exclusive  of 
improvements  and  unimproved  lands,  and  including 
boraes  used  in  cities  and  villages $305,895,007 

The  area  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  is  es- 
timated at  45,658  square  miles,  or  39,220,936  acres.  It  thus  appears 
that,  making  a  large  allowance  for  lands  covered  with  water,  mountains, 
swamps  and  other  waste  lands,  besides  the  sites  occupied  by  cities  and 
Tillages,  less  than  one-balf  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  state  is  at 
present  under  cultivation. 

The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  state,  by  the  census 

of  1825,  was 7,160,967 

Sy  the  census  of  1835,  was 9,655,426 

do.  1845,  was 11,757,276 
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Showing  an  increase  in  the  land  bf6ught  nnder  cnltiva- 

tion,  in  ten  yean,  from  1825  to  1835,  of 2,494,459 

In  ten  years,  from  1835  to  1845,  of 2,101,850 

And  iu  twenty  years,  from  1825  to  1845,  of 4,596,309 

The  comparison  of  the  live  stock  for  the  three  periods,  is  as 
follows : 

1B45.  1835.  18SS. 

Horses 505,155 524,^5 349.628 

Neat  cattle 2,072,330 1,885,771 1,513,421 

Sheep 6,443,855 4,261,765 3.496,539 

Hogs 1,584,344 1,554,358 1,467,573 

Agricultural  Products,  in  1644. 

No.  of  Acre*  «b-  Bnaheli 

der  CttlUvation. 


Wheat 1,013,665 13,391,770 $1,00 . . 

Barley 192,503 3,108,704 

Rye 317,099 2,966.322 

Indian  cum  . . .    595,134 14,722,114 

Oats 1,026,915 26,323,051 

Buckwheat  . . .    255,495 3,634,679 

Peas 117,379, 1,761,503 

Beans 16,231 ......      162,187 

Potatoes 255,762 23,653,418 

Turnips 15,322 1,350,332 

Flax 46,089 2,897,062  lbs. 


Arerag* 

Estimated  Afgn- 

Prise* 

gati  Vahio. 

$1.00.. 

..•13,391,770 

60.. 

. .     1,864,222 

60.. 

. .     1.779.793 

.      50.. 

..,     7,361.057 

30.. 

. .     7,896,915 

50.. 

.  -     1,817,339 

.   1.00.. 

. .     1,761,503 

1.00.. 

162,187 

30.. 

. .     7,096,025 

25.. 

■ 

337,583 

8.. 

219,765 

Total 8,851,594  $43,688,159 

Average  value  of  produce  per  acre,  $11.34. 

Of  the  wheat  raised,  the  23  counties  west  of  the  western  boundary  of 
Oneida  county  produced  10,976,272  bushels,  and  the  counties  east  of  that 
line,  including  Oneida,  Madison,  Lewis,  St  Lawrence,  &c.,  prodnced 
only  2,41ii,498  bushels.  The  six  northern  counties  of  Clinton,  Frank- 
lin, Essex,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis,  produced  1,070,843  bush- 
els. The  10  central  counties  of  Oneida,  Otsego,  Madison,  Chenango, 
Broome,  Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Fulton,  Schoharie  and  Delaware,  pro^ 
duced  879,059  bushels.  The  3  counties  of  Kings,  dueens  and  SufTolk, 
on  Long  Island,  produced  203,789  bushels ;  and  Staten  Island,  Rich^ 
mond  county,  produced  10,337  bushels.  It  is  thus  shown  that  wheat  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  all  sections  of  the  state ;  but  it  is 
most  profitable  in  the  western  counties,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
most  congenial  to  this  valuable  grain. 

A  few  other  agricultural  statistics  appear  in  the  census,  to  which  we 
add  an  estimate  of  the  value  as  follows : 

Wool. — Number  of  lbs.  sheared,  13,864,828,  30cts $4,159448 

Butter. — Number  of  lbs.  made  the  preceding  year, 

79.501,733,  12jcts., 9,937,716 

Cheese. — Number  of  lbs.  made,  36,744,976,  6cts., 2,204,700 

$16,301,864 
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Atnonnc  brought  forward, $16,301>864 

Raw  Silk. — Number  of  lbs.  manufactured  from 

the  Bilk  worm,  1 .439,  $4 5,756 

The  foliowing  itemb  from  the  census  of  1840  we  do 
not  find  in  the  census  of  1845  : 

Haij.— Tons,  3,127,047,  $9, $28,143,423 

Maph  Sugar.— lbs,  10,048, 109,  Gets., 602,886 

Products  of  the  orchard, 1,701,935 

Hops. — lbs.,  447,250,  12ct8., 53,670 

Add    the    preceding    amount    of   grain,    vegeta- 
bles, Set., 43,688,159 


Total  annual  products  of  agriculture, $90,497,693 

Manufactures. 

Namber  of  Valtte  of  Raw  Vain*  of 

Factories.  Materials.  Manufiu^tarea. 

Cotton  factories 118 $1,132,702 $2,877,500 

WoolIeQ  fdctories 345 2,877,804 4,281,257 

Ironworks 500 4,451,674 8,402,586 

Triphammers 156 284,360 586,328 

Diatilleries 221 3,16^^,586..^ 4,222,154 

Asheries 738 613,516 909,194 

Glass  factories 15 115,200 378,700 

Rope  factories 79 659,413 918,540 

Chain  cable  factories 1 2,500 5,000 

Oilcloth  factories 24 167,992 270,260 

Dyeing  and  printing  factories 18 1,497,038 2,086,986 

Clover  mills 115 ' 107,803 124,567 

Paper  mills 82 369,966 702,505 

Tanneries 1414.. 4,052,949 6,585,006 

Breweries 102 805,797 1,313,273 

Gristmills 1984 i 18,580,372 22,794,474 

Sawmills 7406 4,210,713 7,677.174 

Oilmills 87 1,362,074 1,695,025 

FuUingmills 740 1.125.539 1,660,839 

Caiding  machmes 820.... 1,416,904 1,678,320 

Total 14,965  $46,996,902  $69,069,688 

Deduct  raw  materbis 46,996^02 


Proceeds  of  the  above  mannfactures,  to  be  divided  between  capital  and 
labor $22,072,786 

Goods  made  in  Families, 

YarUa. 

Fulled  cloth 1,66 1,366,  at  $1.00—  $1,664,366 

Flannel  and  other  woollen  cloth  not 

fulled 2,650,116,  at       20—       530,023 

Linen,  cotton,  or  other  thin  cloth.. 2,775,657,  at        15 —       416,348 


Total  proceeds  of  manufactures $24,683,523 

The  preceding  amount  does  not,  however,  show  the  total  annual  value 
of  manufactured  goods,  (exclusive  of  raw  materials,)  many  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  mechanics  and  manufactures  being  omitted  in 
the  census  of  1845.  The  estimated  amount  of  products  of  manufacturings 
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based  on  the  ceHsus  of  1640,  afl  ealculated  by  Professor  Tucker  of  Vir- 
ginia, was,  including  lumber,  ashes,  d&c.  $52,495,295. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

E$tiiMiedby  P^ofeuor  Tuektr,  of  Virginict,  on  the  batit  of  the  United  SUOee 

Ceneui  of  1840. 

I«        Agriculture.  Number.  Valuaw 

Horses  and  mules  .»...•      474,543 . . .  .$23,736,150 

Neat  cattle 1.911,244 21,823,928 

Sheep --  5,118,777....     7,678,165 

Hogs 1,900,065 5,700,195 

$58,928,438 


Annual  product  estimated  at  25  per  cent.. . $14,757,109 

Poultry,  value 1,153,143 

815,910,252 

Wheat,       bushels 12,296,418 . . .  .$12,286,418 


Oats,  do 20,675,847 

Indian  cor*,  do 10,972,286 

Other  grain,  do 7,787,276 

Potatoes        do.     30,123,614 

Wool,         pounds 9,845,295 

Products  of  dairy 

do.         of  orchards  . .  • 

Hay,  tons 3,127,047 

Other  products 


7,753,192 
6,857,699 
5,890,457 
7,530,903 

-$40,318,669 


.  3,445.853 
.  10,496,021 
.  1,701,935 
.  28,143,423 
.  8,258,838 

$52,046,070 


Total  agriculture $108,274,739 

U.    Commerce. 

Twenty* five  per  cent,  of  capital 24,311,715 

III.  Mines 7,408,070 

IV.  Manufactures. 

Metals  and  machinery $8,060,348 

Woollens 3,537,337 

Cotton,  &c 5,185,968 

Hats  and  caps 2,914,817 

Leather 6,232,924 

Paper 882,758, 

Cordage 792,910 

Musical  instruments 47*2,910 

Spirits .-  - . .  3,592,144 

Carriages 2,364,461 

Furniture 1,971 ,776 

Houses 7,265.844 

Ships, 797,317 

Other  manufactures 19,079,759 


$63,151,273  $139,994,524 
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Amount  brought  forward $63,151,273  $139,994,524 

Deduct  for  materials,  one-third 21,050,424 


42,100,849 
Masniactures   by  mills,  (grain,   &c.,) 

deducting  three-fourths 4,238,320 

Printing,  &c 1,1 15,345 


i*S 


Total  manufactures $47,454^514 

V.  The  Forest. 

Lumber,  ashes,  &c 5,040,781 

VI,  Ftsheries I 1.316,072 


Total  aimual  products  of  industry $193,805,891 

The  proportipnal  amount  of  this  annual  product  to  each  individual 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  state,  (2,428,921,)  is  eevenUy-miMe 
dollars. 

The  average  annual  product  of  industry  of  the  New-En* 
gland  states  to  each  individual  of  the  population,  is  esti- 
mated at $84 

Middle  states,  (including  New- York,) 76 

Southern  states 52 

Southwestern  states 61 

Northwestern  states ••  41 

Average  of  the  whole  United  States 62 

Comparative  View  of  ike  OeeupaHon  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New'York  •» 

1820  and  1840. 

Employed  ia  1890.  1840. 

Agriculture 247,648 455,954 

Manufactures 60,038 173,093 

Commerce 9,113 28,468 

Internal  Improvements. 

State  canals,  cost  of  716  miles  completed  works,  in  1845.  .$21,958,10(1 
Cost  of  sections  not  in  use w 8,159,790 


Total $30,117,900 


Amonnt  of  tolls  in  1845 $2,646,181 

The  present  canal  debt  is  about .$20,000,000 

X>elawaTe  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Railroad,  owned  by  the        % 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  in  New- York 
and  PennsylYaniar*— 

108  miles  of  canal  eo^ .^ ^..  $2,406,977 

16      do.      railroad  cost 503,580 


Total $2,910,557 
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KailroadB  completed   by  incorporated  companies,  716 

miles,  cost $18,823,690 

Valuation  of  Real  and  Personal  Estate  for  the  year  1845. 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate 1486,490,121 

do.  do.      personal  estate 1 15,988,895 

Corrected  aggregate  valuation 605,640,095 

Amount  of  state  and  county  taxes 3,221,256 

do.       town  taxes 949,271 

Total  taxation 4,170,527 

Banking  CaqntaL 
150  banks  and  banking  associations $42,907,428 

Savings  Banks, 

16  savings  banks — amount  of  deposits  for  last  returns, 

about $8,000,000 

Miscellaneous, 

The  state  is  divided  into  59  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  about 
850  towns,  including  9  cities,  and  these  are  again  divided  into  about 
1150  villages,  of  which  152  were  incorporated  previous  to  1845.  The 
number  of  post-offices  in  1845  was  1919 — in  1835,  1703 — increase  in 
ten  years,  216. 


8TATZBTZC8  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following 
statistics,  of  Connecticut,  taken  under  a  law  enacted  for  that  purpose 
in  the  past  year. 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  multiplicity 
of  pursuits,  examine  well  this  catalogue  of  industry.  Let  them  see  what 
can  be  done  by  the  hardy  sons  of  freemen  who  consider  labor  as  it 
ought  to  be  considered — honorable  to  man,  as  carrying  out  the  great 
design  of  his  Creator.  This  is  also  the  true  republican  doctrine,  and 
no  state  in  the  whole  Union  confirms  it  more  fully  than  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 

Let  any  one  who  may  doubt  this,  take  a  trip  through  her  smiling 
borders,  and  there  he  will  see  all  the  beauties  of  nature  adorned  and 
made  to  bloom  with  every  freshness  and  luxuriance  by  her  handmaids, 
the  arts. 

LetJiim  pass  through  her  villages,  and  see  her  temples  devoted  to 
worship— her  public  buildings,  colleges,  school-houses,  and  private 
dwellings — and  if  he  can,  then  let  him  point  out  another  spot  on  the 
^lobe  where  all  these  proofs  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  are  more 
beautifully  or  more  comfortably  displayed.  Her  population,  too,  every- 
where busy ;  the  hum  of  useful  industry  adding  to  the  music  of  her 
waterfalls.    I^et  any  sojourner  within  the  limits  of  Connecticut  examine 
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her  ^ills  of  mortalitj,  and  tell  us  where  a  more  healthy  spot  is  to  be 
found  on  earth.  Let  her  criminal  records  be  examined,  and  she  will  be 
found  among  the  lowest  in  the  list  of  delinquents. 

The  population  by' this  census  is  310,015,  while  the  whole  product 
is  948,874,604. .  So  much  for  the  experiment  of  self-government  under 
that  protection  which  is  justly  given  to  it  by  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Can  any  man  contemplate  this  prosperous  state  of  things,  and  then 
justify  an  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  de- 
stroy a  moral  and  physical  happiness  such  as  it  pourtraysT  How  sad 
will  be  the  reverse  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  which  lately 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  I 

We  fairly  shudder  to  think  that  party  drill,  may,  by  possibility,  force 
it  through  the  Senate.  While  we  hope  better  things  from  the  wisdom 
which  that  august  body  has  recently  shown  upon  a  late  occasion,  involv- 
ing the  great  question  of  peace  or  war. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  fate  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  which  will 
prove  more  destructive  to  the  industry  of  the  whole  Union,  than  does 
the  "  poisonous  Upas"  to  the  annihilation  of  human  life,  will  not  be  sealed 
before  this  number  of  our  work  will  be  given  to  the  public.  We  shall 
reserve  space  till  the  last  moment,  in  the  hopes  and  with  the  prayer,  that 
we  may  be  enabled,  should  its  fate  be  decided,  to  give  to  our  readers  the 
cheering  intelligence  that  the  Senate  has  interposed  its  powerful  arm 
to  save  us  from  the  impending  degradation  of  reducing  the  value  of  the 
labor  of  the  freemen  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  the  serfs  of  Eu- 
ropean despotism.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  ultimately  into 
this,  and  wo  be  to  those  who  shall  perpetrate  such  a  deed. 


ADVERTISEMENT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

PRECEDING  THE  CENSUS 

There  are  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
towns,  with  a  population,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty,  of  three  hundred  ten  thousand  and  fifleen. 

As  no  means  had  been  recently  adopted  by  the  legislature  by  which 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  products,  or  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  state  could  be  ascertained,  the  last  general  assem- 
bly deemed  it  a  duty  to  provide  some  remedial  measures  for  the  embar- 
rassment often  arising  from  ignorance  of  our  resources  as  a  state  and 
people. 

They  therefore  passed  an  act  "  to  obtain  statistical  information  in 
relation  to  certain  branches  of  industry,*'  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
the  assessors  of  each  town  should,  between  the  first  day  of  October, 
1845,  and  the  first  day  of  the  next  succeeding  April,  make  return  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  of  certain  facts  as  they  existed  in  each  city  or 
town  on  said  first  day  of  October. 

The  assessors  were  to  be  paid  from  the  state  treasury  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  their  accounts  to  be  audited  by  a  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  they  were  subjected  to  a  penalty,  for  wilful  neglect  to  make 
return. 

The  secretary  of  state  was  also  directed  to  prepare  and  print  an  ab- 
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•tract  from  the  returns  of  the  aflsessors  tot  die  use  of  the  next  lefiBla- 
ture. 

In  compliance  with  those  directions  the  ibllowing  abstract  is  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Hon.  General  Assembly. 

The-  legislature  did  not  probably  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  labor  to 
be  performed  in  preparing  the  tabular  arrangement  directed  by  the  aet^ 
nor  upon  the  time  in  which  the.aame  might  be  accomplished ;  as  it  will 
be  perceived  by  an  examination  of  the  statute,  that  only  one  month  in* 
lervenes  between  the  time  limited  in  which  to  make  the  returns  to  the 
secretary  and  the  session  of  the  assembly,  at  which  the  abstract  is  so  to 
be  presented.  That  is  surely  too  brief  a  period  in  which  to  prepare  «n4 
print  the  tables,  with  that  degree  of  arrangement,  or  accuracy  of  compu- 
tation, which  under  other  circumstances  might  hav^  been  Attained.  If» 
therefore,  errors  (it  is  believed  there  are  none)  should  be  discovered^ 
the  haste  with  which  the  tables  have  necessarily  been  prepared^  will^ 
it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology. 

All  the  towns  in  the  state,  with  a  single  exception,  made  returns.  Id 
some  instances,  however,  information  was  whdly  refused  the  ussessors, 
and  in  others,  partial  statements  only  could  be  obtained ;  these  facts 
will  serve  to  explain  many  apparent  discrepancies.  For  example — 
There  are  two  wodlen  mills  in  Danbury,  at  which,  as  appears  by  the 
returns,  14,460  yards  of  satinett  have  been  manufactured,  and  only 
8,000  lbs.  of  wool  consumed.  The  cause  of  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured,  and  woo)  consumed,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  cloth  9umufaet»fed  at  both  mills 
has  been  returned,  while  that  of  the  wool  com$umed  at  one  only  has  beea 
reported. 

The  quantity  of  articles  manufacturAl  or  produced  ^  has  sometimes 
been  returned  without  any  valuation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
cases,  the  valu^  of  articles  has  been  returned  without  k  statonent  of 
\he  quantity. 

Some  errors  have  been  made  by  the  assessors,  but  as  the  directions 
in  regard  to  the  abstract  appeared  to  authorize  a  compilation  merely,, 
but  few  alterations  have  been  made.  And  as  those  errors  (wherever 
they  occur)  are  manifest,  it  is  believed  they  will  not  mislead  any  one. 

With  the  addition  of  buckwheat,  beans,  broom-corn,  charcoal,  shin* 
gles,  and  a  few  others,  the  articles  included  in  the  tables  are  those  spe* 
cified  in  the  act.  Had  time  permitted,  other  important  articles  manu- 
factured would  have  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  tables,  but  they 
now  go  to  swell  the  column  of  miscellaneous  articles,  the  items  of  which 
may  be  found  under  the  town  returns. 

As  the  result  would  not  be  greatly  varied  thereby,  fractions  have 
been  rejected  in  the  tabular  statement. 

Becretary's  Ofice,      \  Dan'l.  P.  Ttuueu 

May,  A.  D.,  1846.  J 
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fnr  the  year  ending  Ocfpher  1,  1845. 


ValMof  ArtklM 
AfrievlCBro.  produced  in  184^ 

Indian  corn f • «. $1,183,159 

Ry« Ar -"^ '495,080 

Barley 26,S35 

Oats 671,434 

Beans ^ 11,155 

Potatoes 1,115,367 

Wheat •. .  J 38.63S 

Hay : ■ 4,212,725 

Millet 249 

Buekwheat 88,566 

Broom  eom ^ 4,348 

Batter 9 18,839 


Cheese 

Hops 

Flax 

Fruit 

Ssculents,  not  enumerated. 

Tobacco *. . 

Teazles 

"Wool 

Beeswax 

Honey ...•-, 


344,451 

968 

6,669 

294,526 

181,387 

243,805 

9,/)53 

306,290 

1,441 

16,043 


Total : '. 110,071,523 

EawaOk 2,744 


$10,074,267 


Value  of  Animals. 

«1,249,521   ; 

Bflales  and  asses .* 2,840 

Neat  cattle 2,808,352 

Sheep 315,004 

Swine 1,144,756 


Total $5,520,473 


%     • 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Anchors,  chain  cables,  &c 

Axes,  hatchets,  &c 

Bark. , 

Blacking 

Bleaching,  or  coloring 

Blocks  and  pumps 

Boato 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brass  articles 

Bricks 

Britannia  ware 

Brooms 

Brushes 

Battons 

Bntts  and  hinges 

Calico 

Candles,  sperm  and  oil 

do.      tallow  and  soap 

Cards 

Carpeting 

Chairs  and  cabinet  ware ^ 

Charcoal 

Chemical  preparations, 

Clocks - 

Coaches,  wagons,  &xj 

Combs 

Copper 

Coraage ^ 

Cotton  gins 

Cotton  goods  of  all  kinds.... 

Cutlery. 

Fire  arms 

Flour 

Glass.. 

Hats,  caps  and  mufis 

Hollow  ware  and  castings 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Hosiery  and  yam 

Pig  iron 

Iron  railing  and  safes 

Jewelry,  including  watches,  gold  and  silver  ware,  &c. 

Latches  and  door  nandles 

Lead 

Leather 

Lime 

Linen 

Linseed  oil 

Locks 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Marble,  curb  stones  of 

Misoellaneous  articles 

Musical  instruments 

Paints 


VALUE. 


391,275 
268.656 

21,800 

3.570 

618.000 

23,510 

202.770 

1,741.920 

1,126,494 

113»060 

145.U7 

14,093 

350 

428,762 

48,560 
175,000 

48,508 

99,147 

12.000 
597,028 
318.201 
225,756 

89,550 

771,115 

1,222,091 

243,638 

275,000 

132,566 

880 

3,023,326 

91,837 
155,825 
334,698 

10.800 
921,806 
476,450 
111.600 
320.373 
272,000 

21,000 
206.770 
169,500 

75.600 
735,827 

27,273 
426 

39.120 

76,340 
378,299 
363,860 

64,276 
4,472,300 

25.250 

67,350 


21,752,108 


Capital 
biTested. 


870,230 
366,935 


106,800 


680,900 

66,600 

200 

192.250 

10,000 

40.626 

37,526 

5.000 

584.000 

163,925 

20.945 
369,600 
670.981 
176,363 
100,000 

77,600 

3,312,450 

67,525 

91,600 

317,605 

10,000 

409,330 

382,639 

82,900 

161,000 

207,000 

86,400 

89,500 

45,500 

532,070 


36,500 
41,700 

196,380 

1,469,499 
21,650 
70,000 


10,570,729 


Httdi 
employ'd 


865 
303 

9 

302 

28 

61 

14,918 

6U8 

310 

130 

63 

1 

637 

21 


65 

8 

946 

478 

97 

91 

656 

1,506 

252 

40 

105 

1 

5,362 

176 

164 

121 

29 

1,461 

585 

208 

168 

3^ 

175 
155 

17 
518 

61 
3 

23 
102 
942 
436 

96 
7,490 

37 

62 

28,863 
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MANUFACTURES. 


VALUE. 


Brouglit  forward 

Paper 

Pens  of  steel 

PlQS 

Ploughs ^ , 

Powder 

Boiled  and  slit  iron 

Saddles,  harness  and  trunks 

Salt 

Screws 

Scy  tbes .,, 

Shingles 

Shovels,  spades,  forks  and  boes 

Silk,  sewing,  &c 

Snaif,  tobacco  and  segars 

Steam  engines  and  boilers 

Straw  bonnets,  hats,  &c 

Tacks  and  brads 

Tin  ware 

Tools,  mechanics'.... 

Upholstery 

Vessels  built 

Whips 

Wooden  ware 

Wood,  fire 

Woollen  goods  of  all  kinds 

Worsted  goods 

Total , 


21,752,103 

1,186,302 

700 

170,000 

50,435 

15.125 

442,061 

547,990 

150 

49,706 

98,492 

12.915 

29.468 

173,382 

83,890 

16,700 

113.780 

44,000 

487,810 

154,980 

2,623 

338,575 

3.931 

59,304 

569,284 

3,280,575 

82.000 


Cspilal 

invMted. 


129,814,381 


Handa 
employ'd 


10,570.729 
684,700 

68,000 

33,650 

13,000 

234,000 

351,760 

1,500 

19,000 

69,890 

24,193 
121,001 

7,000 

40.500 
258,100 

600 


1.786,640 
14,000 


$15,399,263 


28,863 

659 

5 

158 

72 

11 

170 

580 

3 

fill 

93 

5 

51 

272 

104 

13 

593 

36 

414 

237 

4 

465 

39 

167 

1,438 

2,149 

42 

48,613 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Valae. 

Fishery,  shad,  mackerel  and  cod  . .  |46 1,773 .... 

Fishery,  whale 1.304,318 .... 

Oil  consnmed  in  manufactures ....  1,324.469 . . .« 

Building  stone 330,023 

Iron  ore 44,500.... 

Total $3,465,053... . 


CapitaL  Hands. 

$178,045 1,707 

—  .^ 3,608 

—  r.!!".!  817 

—       62 

6,194 


RECAPITULATION. 

Valus.  Capital. 

Agriculture ^ $10,074.267....  Not  given.  ... 

Animals 5,5'i0,473....         do. 

Manufactures 29.814.381 $15,399,263... 

Miscellaneous 3,465,083....         — 

Capital  in  the  miscellaneous  only 

given  in    shad,  mackerel  and 

cod  fishery —        ....        178,045... 

$48,874,304        $15,577,308 


Handa. 

Not  enumerated, 
do. 
48,613 


6,194 


54,807 


tie 


BCBMORIAI.  OF  THB  CHAMBBRS  OF  COMICBROS  OF 

ELBBRFELD  AND  BARMEN. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  from  a  memorial  addressed  bj  the 
Royal  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  to  the  Fi- 
nance Minister,  relative  to  the  state  of  trade  and  industry  of  Germany 
during  the  year  1840.  It  should  have  immediately  followed  the  account 
of  the  German  Fairs,  but  was  omitted  in  that  place  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  printer.  As  it  is  a  separate  matter,  its  insertion  in  this  place 
remedies  the  omission  to  place  it  where  the  editor  designed  it  should 
appear.  This  memorial  is  alluded  to  on  the  first  page  of  this  number, 
and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  requested  to  note  its  important  con- 
tents. 


Extracts  from  a  Memorial^  addressed  by  the  Royal  Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
Elberfeld  )and  Barmen^  to  the  Finance  Minister^  relative  to  the  state  of 
Trade  and  Industry  during  the  year  1840. 

(TAAK8LATX0N.) 

"  Amongst  the  grievances  alleged  by  the  memorialists,  are  the  following : 

**  That  the  decreased  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  Great  Britam  to 
the  United  States,  have  been  the  means  of  glutting  the  Prussian  market  with 
the  like  goods ;  and  that  the  efiect  of  such  mflux  of  British  cotton  wares  has 
been  more  sensibly  felt,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  present  system  of  the 
'*  Customs  Union*'  in  Germany. 

**  At  most  of  the  leadmc  factories,  silk,  and  mixed  goods  of  silk,  dec.,  are 
now  manufactured ;  all  which  were  before  sought  in  the  English  market. 
That  in  the  petitioners'  immediate  neighborhood  upwards  of  1,000  persons 
are  employed  m  these  manufactures :  that  the  silk  dyeing  and  printing  estab- 
lishments have  fully  answered  all  the  expectations  originally  formed  in  their 
favor.  The  petitioners,  however,  have  to  lament,  that  such  promising  ad- 
vancement in  manufacturinfi;  industry,  has  been  rendered  almost  abortive  from 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  operatives. 

**  For  political  and  other  reasons  it  becomes  essentially  requisite  that  the 
states  of  the  ZoU-  Verein  should  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture  for,  and  sup- 
ply themselves ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  doubly  necessary  to  secure  their  trade, 
&c.,  from  foreign  invasion, 

'*  That  the  export  trade  between  the  states  of  Germany  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  with  the  United  States,  has  greatly  decreased.  And  that  be- 
tween 1839  and  1840  such  diminution  has  amounted  to  more  than  57,000,000 
dollars. 

**  In  regard  to  half-sUk  goods^  the  above  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  for 
some  time  past  in  their  memorials  to  government  sought  an  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  arricles  of  this  description,  without  success  ;  they  unite  at  present  in 
fhe  following  request: 

**  That  every  assistance  should  be  provided  in  the  states  of  the  union  for  en- 
couraging and  prosecuting  designs  and  patterns  in  respect  to  the  silk  manufac- 
ture, and  that  all  descriptions  of  foreign  improvements  and  designs  may  be 
procured  with  the  utmost  facility ;  and  also,  that  the  duty  upon  mized  silk 
wares  may  be  equal  to  that  upon  goods  wholly  of  silk  manufacture." 

"  Printed  Calicoes. — This  branch  of  trade,  which  was  at  first  verj 
active  and  promising,  has  experienced  a  considerable  depression,  and 
the  petitioners  complain  that  such  depression  may  be  attributed  to  an 
unfortunate  competition  with  foreign  calicoes,  owing  to  the  duty  'im^ 
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posed  by  the  tariff  of  the  ZoU'Ver^in  being  much  too  low  upon  the 
manufactures  of  England  and  Switzerland. 

**  Ab  regards  foreign  woollen  manufactures,  again  they  urge  that  so 
long  as  the  rate  of  duty  upon  such  fabrics  remains  at  its  preset  wwds' 
rate  rate  in  their  tariff,  both  France  and  England  will  not  cease  to  in- 
undate them  with  their  manufactures.  They  contend  that  England  can 
produce  at  a  cheaper  and  better  rate  than  themselves,  and  that  she  pos- 
sesses other  most  peculiar  and  commanding  advantages,  in  comparison 
to  which  they  have  nothing  to  offer.  However,  they  admit,  that  as  re- 
gards both  the  method  of  dyeing  in  the  piece,  or  the  yarns,  such  prc^ 
gress  has  been  made  in  Germany  of  late,  that  in  this  respect  they  have 
little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition. 

"  An  increased  protection,  of  from  3  to  6  rix-dollars  per  centner,  is 
called  for  upon  woollen  yarns,  in  consideration  of  the  present  duty  on 
them  not  being  equal  to  that  levied  (50  r.  d.)  on  woollen  manufactures 
generally. 

**  Ribbon  MANUFACTURS.^-The  memorialists  deplore  the  falling  off 
in  this  branch  of  trade  ;  there  having  been  a  considerable  business  car- 
ried on  as  regarded  the  export  of  home  made  ribbons,  6lc.  Now  only 
the  commonest  sorts  can  be  profitably  exported.  This  they  contend  is 
owing  to  the  heavy  rates  of  duty  imposed  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
in  France,  upon  their  manufactures. 

"It  is  also  stated  that  the  continued  exportation  of  machinery  from 
the  memorialists'  vicinity,  is  attended  with  great  risk  and  danger  to 
their  industry. 

"  In  regard  to  the  linen  manufacture,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
production  of  yarns  dyed  and  colored,  they  contend  that  without  in^ 
creased  protection  this  branch  of  industry  will  be  almost  destroyed." 

The  memorialists  conclude  by  a  general  request  in  the  following 
terms : 

^*  That  full  security  may  be  afforded  to  native  industry  by  most  efficient 
protective  duties  being  levied  generally  upon  foreign  manufacttires." 

**  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Prussian  government  will  further  increase 
the  duty  on  woven  goods :  the  duty  being  already  enormous.  The  com- 
pJaints  of  the  memorialists  are,  like  those  of  all  others,  seeking  protec- 
tion by  imposing  high  duties  on  similar  foreign  goods  to  their  own» 
proofs  that  no  manufacture  can  be  in  a  sound  condition,  unless  it  can 
be  maintained  on  tlie  principles  of  free  competition  in  the  markets  of 
the  viotW— Remark  of  the  English  Editor. 


We  publish  with  great  pleasure  the  annexed  communication  on  the 
•object  of  the  importation  of  rock  salt,  which  it  appears  is  extensively 
used  in  the  bleaching  of  cottons,  and  that  by  certain  processes  in  its 
preparation  for  the  bleachery,  it  yields  other  substimces  used  in  other 
manufactures. 

But  we  shall  permit  the  author  of  the  communication  to  speak  for 
himself;  and  not  doubting,  from  his  req>ectability,  that  what  he  says  is 
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true,  we  think  rock  salt  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  as  it  would 
aid  in  the  home  consumption  of  manganese,  a  mineral  abounding  in 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  since  rock  salt  being  thus  imported, 
would  stimulate  home  industry  without  injury  to  any  one. 


ROCK  SALT. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  importance  of  the  manufactures  which 
are  based  on  the  use  of  this  article,  has  attracted  some  attention,  and 
should  be  well  known  to  our  legislators. 

By  decomposing  this  substance  through  the  aid  of  a  strong  acid, 
in  contact  with  the  ordinary  ore  of  manganese,  -chlorine  gas,  a 
substance  used  in  bleaching  cotton  goods,  is  obtained  ;  there  remains 
a  salt,  which,  by  other  economical  operations,  is  decomposed,  and  the 
product  is  soda,  or  soda  ash,  an  alkali  which  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  all  hard  soaps,  of  window  glass,  and  an  indispensable  agent  in  bleach- 
ing and  other  arts.  The  discovery  of  the  processes  for  thus  decom- 
posing salt  originated  in  France,  but  the  applications  have  been  greatly 
extended,  and  the  manufacture  is  most  advantageously  conducted  in 
England.  There  are  six  substances,  viz.,  salt,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  man- 
ganese, coal  and  limestone,  used  in  the  operations.  The  products  are 
bleaching  powder,  carbonate  of  soda  and  soda-ash. 

Possessing  mines  of  rock  salt  and  coal  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
England  has  monopolised  the  business  of  supplying  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  soda  products  ;  and  so  enormous  is  the  production,  that  seve- 
ral branches  of  industry  have  been  affected,  and  established  courses  of 
trade  have  been  changed.  In  the  manufacture  of  soap  the  alkali  was 
formerly  obtained  from  barilla  and  kelp,  two  crude  sodas  resulting  from 
the  incineration  of  marine  plants,  which  are  either  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  marshes,  or  are  cultivated  in  different  countries  with  great 
ease.  Thus  in  Sicily,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  in  France  and  Scot- 
land, a  large  population  once  subsisted  by  the  avails  of  labor  applied  to 
the  production  of  a  crude  alkali.  Vessels  in  part  laden  with  fruit  and 
bulky  goods  were  dependant  on  a  supply  of  crude  soda  or  barilla,  for  the 
heavier  part  of  the  cargo.  This  trade  scarcely  exists  at  present.  The 
soap-maker  extracted  from  barilla  the  alkali  suited  to  his  use,  while  the 
agriculturist  received  in  his  waste  the  materials  for  fertilising  sterile 
soils. 

The  first  return  from  the  first  improvements  in  our  country,  is  in  the 
form  of  potash,  or  pearl  ash ;  the  export  trade  was  a  large  one,  and  a 
demand  at  all  times  existed,  which  supported  a  remunerating  price  con- 
stantly. Many  of  the  first  comforts  of  our  border  settlements  can  be 
referred  directly  to  the  money  received  for  ashes  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  forests.  Now  our  imports  of  soda  products  far  exceeds 
in  amount  our  exports  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

By  the  older  processes  for  bleaching  cottons,  potash  was  used  to  pro- 
duce alkaline  action.  The  substitution  of  the  products  from  salt  has 
reduced  the  time  and  expense  of  bleaching  to  about  one-tenth  what  it 
was  formerly.  Indeed,  without  the  arts  we  have  described,  all  the  pot- 
ash at  present  produced  would  be  insufficient  in  quantity  for  bleaching 
eotton  goods  alone.    The  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture  could 
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not  have  reached  its  present  limit,  and  thousands  who  now  enjoy  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  wearing  bleached  and  printed  cottons  would 
have  been  debarred  the  enjoyment.  In  the  arts  indispensable  to  civil- 
ization, soap  making  and  window  glass  manufacture,  great  changes  have 
been  produced.  The  alkali,  when  obtained  from  a  ton  of  barilla;  with- 
out any  charge  for  extracting  it,  cost  the  consumer- thirty-five  dollars. 
Soda-ash,  of  equal  value,  at  the  same  place,  now  costs  twenty-six  dol- 
lars. In  the  large  consumption  for  window  and  botfle  glass,  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  is  to  be  compared.  Assuming 
one  hundred  dollars  as  the  average  price  of  pot  and  pearlash  for  the 
past  fifteen  years, — a  price  below  what  it  would  be  now  were  the  con- 
sumption great, — we  find  that  the  cost  of  soda-ash,  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  is  fifty-hve  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  In  these  arts  the  lower  cost 
of  the  soda  is  not  the  only  advantage  attending  its  use.  Its  strength  is 
accurately  known,  and  the  manufacturing  operations  are  not  only  short- 
ened, but  are  rendered  more  certain  in  their  results.  This  cheap  pro- 
duction of  alkali  is  now  affecting  the  trade  of  South  America.  Tallow 
and  other  substances,  materials  for  soap,  are  sent  to  England  almost 
exclusively. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  the  branches  of  industry  growing 
out  of  the  consumption  of  salt,  we  have  had  in  view  the  question, — 
what  are  the  advantages  which  England  possesses  over  our  own  country, 
in  resources,  for  rendering  permanent  so  large  a  manufacture?  The 
reply  is  salt,  in  a  solid  native  state,  in  great  abundance.  Of  the  six 
substances  enumerated  as  necessary  to  the  manufactures  which  are  so  ^ 
interwoven  with  others  of  prime  necessity  and  comfort,  one  only  gives 
England  precedence  in  the  manufacture.  A  large  part  of  the  manga- 
nese consumed  there  is  mined  in  Vermont  and  other  states,  where  exist 
exhaustless  beds  of  it.  The  other  substances  bear  nearly  the  same 
prices  in  our  markets  as  in  those  of  England. 

Ever  wakeful  to  the  importance  of  fostering  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, the  English  government  allows  a  bounty  on  all  manufactured  salt 
exported.  The  crude,  or  native  salt,  bears  therefore  a  higher  relative 
price  to  that  of  the  manufactured  salt  than  it  would  otherwise ;  for  its 
.  general  use,  in  a  crude  «»tate,  is  net  permitted  by  law.  Rock  salt,  in  its 
native  state,  brought  to  this  country,  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  while  the  products  manufactured  from  it  are  admitted  free  from 
duty.  As  the  freight  of  soda-ash  costs  nearly  the  same  per  ton  as 
would  the  rock  salt  from  which  it  is  made,  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
prevents  the  domestic  manufacturer  from  competing  with  the  foreigner 
in  establishing  this  manufacture  here.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  native 
salt  to  take  the  place  of  manufactured  salt  in  its  general  uses  ;  its  intro- 
duction, duty  free,  would  not  injure  any  existing  interest,  but  be  an 
essential  aid  to  the  development  of  the  chemical  arts  in  our  country. 
In  any  discussion  of  this  question  we  should,  however,  look  higher  and 
further  than  to  any  direct  advantage  to  those  immediately  interested. 
There  is  a  close  connection  between  this  subject  and  low  prices  for 
comfortable  and  clean  clothing  as  affecting  the  general  welfare.  And, 
finally,  while  a  duty  is  charged  on  native  salt,  and  the  articles  produced 
^om  it  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  we  acknowledge  our  dependance  on 
foreign  industry  and  skill,  and  pay  our  homage  to  the  excellence  of 
foreign  legislation.  A.  A.  H. 
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FACTS  CONHBCTBD  WITH  COAL  AND  IROR  ^ 

WORTH  PRKSBEVING. 

No  subject  is  in  reality  more  pregnant  with  interest  to  erery  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  than  the  locality,  quantity,  quality,  production, 
consumption  and  value  of  coal  and  iron.  Upon  these  two  ^reat  essen^ 
tials,  hang  many  of  the  arts,  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life. 
Not  a  hammer  can  be  lifled,  nor  a  shuttle  thrown,  without  a  resort  to 
one  or  both  of  these  elements  of  improvement  and  wealth.  Any  facts, 
therefore,  tending  to  develope  accurate  information  on  so  important  a 
subject,  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  indifference. 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  amount  of  coal  used  in  Great 
Britain  was  comparatively  small.  Now,  30,000,000  of  tons  are  con- 
sumed annually,  and  more  than  three-fiflhs  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  In  1740  there  were  but  59  furnaces  in  all  England,  and  in  that 
year  less  than  18,000  tons  of  iron  manufactured  in  the  kingdom !  In 
1752  coal  (or  coke)  was  first  used  in  melting  iron  in  England,  and  since 
that  period  over  2,000,000  of  tons  have  been  imported  into  the  United 
States,  at  a  cost  of  about  (100,000,000 !  Yet  there  is  at  this  moment 
in  one  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  more  good  coal  and  iron  ore,  within 
reach  of  the  hand  of  man,  than  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

The  great  body  of  the  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  lies  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  Cumberland  and 
Blo6sburg,.no  openings  of  any  extent  have  been  made  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  quantity  mined  at  these  places  has  as  yet  been  comparatively 
trifling.  The  finest  quality  of  bituminous  coal  yet  discovered  in  the 
United  States,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Phillips- 
burg,  Centre  county.  Pa. ;  but  at  present  the  mineral  riches  of  that  region 
are  '*  land-locked,"  for  the  want  of  some  communication  with  the  Penn* 
sylvania  canal.  A  large  amount  of  bituminous  coal  is  also  consumed  at 
Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
being  rich  in  this  valuable  material.  No  anthracite  coal  is  found  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  nor  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States^ 
except  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  was  made  by  John  Musser,  72 
years  ago,  on  the  top  of  Sharp  mountain,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  in  Dauphin  county,  near  the  lands  of  Judge  Clark. 
Mr.  Musser  is  believed  to  be  still  living  in  Lancaster  county,  but  the 
locality  from  whence  he  procured  that  coal,  is  now  known  to  be  merely 
an  **  outcrop"  of  a  small  compressed  vein,  and  unfit  for  working.  The 
next  point  where  this  mineral  was  brought  to  light,  was  at  the  Mauch- 
Chunk  mines,  near  the  Lehigh  river,  Northampton  county.  Messrs. 
White  d&  Hazzard,  of  Philadelphia,  were  the  pioneers  in  opening  thai 
coal  region ;  and  a  history  of  the  labors  and  difficulties  encountered  by 
these  lx>ld  and  enterprising  men,  in  their  meritorious  efforts  to  make  a 
pathway  for  the  "black-diamond,"  would  fill  a  volume.  But  they 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  are  still  living  to  see  their  native  city 
growing  rich  from  their  early  efforts.  The  Jirst  load  of  anthracite  coal, 
however,  ever  seen  in  Philadelphia,  was  taken  there  by  Mr.  Potts,  from 
what  is  new  known  as  the  Pottsville  coal  region.    But  this  specimeo 
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met  with  little  favor,  and  its  sale,  as  fuel,  well-nigh  brought  the  seller 
into  difficulty,  as  he  was  pronounced  to  be  an  inipSlsitor,  and  the  article 
nothing  but  " black  stone" 

This  took  place  less  than  forty  years  ago,  and  now  nearly  2,000,000 
of  tons  of  this  "  black  stone  '*  are  taken  from  the  mines  yearly.  But  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  any  thing  more  than  commenced  the  use 
of  coal  in  this  country,  for  in  1820  there  was  only  365  tons  mined  and 
sent  to  market,  and  the  quantity  has  been  yearly  increasing,  until  in 
1845  it  reached  2,021,674  tons;  yet  the  aggregate  of  all  those  25  years 
was  but  12,224,060  tons,  but  a  little  over  one-third  the  quantity  mined 
in  England  in  a  single  year !  the  city  of  London,  alone,  consuming 
about  3,000,000  tons  per  annum. 


REPORT  OF  CHAMBSR  OF  COMMBRCB  OF  NEW-ORLBANa 

The  following  statistics,  showing  the  advantages  to  the  whole  Union, 
of  the  protection  afforded  to  sugar-planters,  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  are 
extracted  from  a  report  of  the  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Walker's  queries,  submitted  to  that  body. 

We  have  before  (page  1004,  vol.  II.)  referred  to  this  report,  and  re* 
gretted  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  it  neither  was,  nor  is  in  our  power  to 
publish  it  entire. 

From  some  unaccountable  reason,  known  only  to  Mr.  Walker,  this 
report  did  not  find  its  way  to  Congress,  among  the  documents  accompa^ 
Dying  his  report.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  discover  the  reason,  as  we 
think  we  do,  in  th«  clear  and  conclusive  manner  in  which  the  Chamber 
show  the  great  and  intimate  connection  there  is  between  the  sugar- 
planter,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant ; 
and  how  important  protection  to  this  great  southern  iuterest  is,  to  the 
industry  of  the  whole  Union. 

That  such  a  body,  representing  the  merchants  of  such  an  important 
port  as  is  that  of  New-Orleans,  should  entertain  opinions  so  completely 
at  variance  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  a  very  important 
fact,  and  one  which  should  have  been  contained  in  his  report — more 
particularly  as  those  opinions  were  in  answer  to  queries  submitted  by 
himself. 

fiut  whatever  may  have  been  his  reasons  for  the  omission,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  place  them  on  record,  and  ask  the  particular  attention  to 
them,  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the  intimate  relation  that  exists,  between 
all  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Union,  and  how  one  sustains  th* 
other. 


^tract  firora  the  ananimoiis  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New-Orleani^ 
io  answer  to  Mr.  Walker's  qneries. 

''  The  advantages  of  the  present  duties  are  more  directly  apparent  as 
regards  sugar,  and  these  advantages  are  participated  in,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  by  the  citizens  of  every  section  of  our  country. 

"  It  has  been  the  aim  of  many  to  hold  up  the  sugar-planters  of  Louisi- 
ana in  an  odious  point  of  view  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of  bloated  monopolists  and  plunder- 
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ers,  not  only  small  in  number,  but  their  interest  only  of  a  local  nature, 
and  of  no  importaffce  in  a  national  point  of  view.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  facts  than  assertions  of  this  kind ;  for  the  culture  of  the 
cane  is  not  only  of  high  national  importance,  but  the  advantages  derived 
from  it,  so  far  from  being  of  a  local  nature,  are. more  generally  diffused 
among  the  citizens  of  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  than  by  any  other 
prominent  interest  of  the  country. 

"  There  is  probably  oo  civilized  community  in  the. world  more  de- 
pendent on  others,  for  the  luxuries,  comforts,  and  necessaries  of  life, 
than  Louisiana  is  on  her  sister  states.  She  produces  and  makes  little  or 
nothing  for  her  own  wants ;  and  no  portion  of  her  population  is  thus  de- 
pendent, to  a  greater  extent,  than  her  sugar-planters. 

<*  Without,  at  present,  noticing  the  great  number  of  new  sugar-plan- 
tations, we  will  only  ^ake  into  view  the  old  ones,  as  they  existed  last 
year,  of  which  there  were  762  in  this  state— of  these,  408  were  worked 
by  steam,  and  354  by  horse-power. 

**  The  cost  of  an  engine  and  sugar-mill  will  average  five  to  $6,000. 
At  the  former  rate,  there  is  already  invested,  for  the  4(^  estates,  upwards 
$2,000,000.  The  mills  on  the  354  estates,  at  $2,500  each,  will  be 
$885,000  more,  making  nearly  $3,000,000  paid  by  the  planters  fcnr 
their  present  machinery  ;  and  this  is  a  low  estimate,  as  there  are  many 
sugar-plantations  that  have  expended  20  to  $40,000  for  machinery. 

'*  These  engines,  boilers,  mills,  &c.,  require  renewing  at  least  every 
ten  years,  so  that  there  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  $300,000  to  keep 
up  the  present  number,  which,  with  $100,000  for  new  engines,  annually 
required  to  substitute  in  the  horse-mills,  and  80  to  $100,000  for  repairs 
and  replacing  broken  machinery,  would  form  an  anAial  expenditure  of 
nearly  $500,000,  in  addition  to  the  first  cost,  paid  to  the  iron  founderies 
and  engine  makers  of  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New-York. 
Upwards  of  70  new  engines  and  sugar-mills  are  at  this  moment  under 
contract  in  Cincinnati  alone,  for  this  state,  and  no  doubt  a  still  larger 
number  at  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  New- York  ;  and  the  expenditure, 
by  the  sugar-planters,  for  new  machinery  the  ensuing  season,  will,  at  a 
low  estimate,  be  at  least  $1,000,000. 

"  There  are  5,000  large  iron  sugar-kettles,  costing,  on  an  average,  $70 
each,  amounting  to  $350,000,  requiring  to  be  renewed  every  five  ye^s, 
being  an  annual  expenditure  of  $70,000,  paid  principally  to  the  iron 
founderies  of  Tennessee,  though  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New- York, 
also  participate. 

"  All  the  shoes,  hats,  caps,  blankets,  and  clothing,  for  the  50,000 
hands  employed  in  the  culture,  are  produced  from  the  northern  and 
western  states,  which,  at  the  low  estimate  of  $20  each,  makes  $1,000,000 
paid  under  this  head,  with  probably  3  to  $400,000  more  for  similar  su]>- 
plies  to  the  planters,  their  overseers,  engineers,  and  mechanics,  with  all 
their  respective  families. 

''  Nearly,  or  quite  $300,000,  is  annually  paid  to  northern  and  western 
mechanics  for  molasses  casks,  and  hoops  and  nails  for  the  sugar  hogs- 
heads. 

'*  All  the  agricultural  utensils,  such  as  ploughs,  harrows,  spades, 
shovels,  axes,  cane-knives,  hoes,  harness,  carts,  barrows,  &.c. — all  the 
nails,  iron,  hardware,  and  tools  of  every  description,  are  procured  from 
the  northern  and  western  states. 
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*' At  least  $500,000  afe  annually  paid  to  the  wee*  for  mules,  horses  and 
faen ;  of  mules  alone,  4,0QP  to  5,000  are  annually  required,  at  an  ave- 
rage cost  of  at  least  $90  each — a  still  larger  sum  is  yearly  paid  to  the 
same  quarter  for  pork,  bacon,  and  corn,  exclusive  of  what  is  raised  in 
the  state.  With  the  exception  of  bricks,  and  part  of  the  lumber,  all  the 
materials  for  constructing  the  needful  buildings,  sueh  as  boiling,  drain- 
ing, and  mill-houses,  the  dwellings  of  the  planter,  his  overseer,  mechan- 
ics, and  negroes,  are  brought  from  other  states,  including  slate,  tiles, 
lime,  oil;  paint,  glass,  nails,  and  hardware.  The  sugar-planter  consumes 
large  quantities  of  rice. from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  tobacco 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  and,  in  short,  he  and  his  negroes  are 
clothed,  lodged,  and  fed,  and  his  crop  is  growed  and  made  by  supplies 
drawn  from  abroad ;  nor  is  there  probably  a  single  state  in  the  Union  that 
does  not  lay  him  under  contribution  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  For  all 
these  supplies,  as  well  as  many  others  that  cannot  be  recollected  or  enu- 
merated, ihe  sugar-planter  has  only  his  crop  to  depend  upon,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  certainly  distributes,  with  a  most  liberal  hand,  among 
his  fellow-citizens  in  the  other  states,  and  in  a  mode  best  calculated  to 
promote  their  interests  and  general  prosperity.  Should  a  change  in^the 
policy  of  the  country  curtail,  or  destroy  the  sugar  interest  in  Louisiana, 
and  transfer  it  to  foreign  planters,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
latter,  draw  few  or  none  of  their  supplies  from  the  United  States,  whereas 
the  Louisiana  planter  spends  the  whole  of  his  income  at  home,  and 
gives  regular  and  constant  employment  to  thousands  of  our  own  indus- 
trious mechanics,  artisans,  and  agriculturalists  in  every  section  of  the 
Union,  all  of  whom  would  be  severe  sufferers  by  the  change. 

'*  It  has  beeii  urged  against  the  protection  afforded  to  sugar,  that  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  a  small  number,  not  exceeding  800  individuals.  This, 
in  the  first  place,  is  a  mistake,  as  the  762  old  plantations  are  owned  by 
1293  distinct  and  separate  families,  or  heads  of  families,  comprising, 
probably,  8  to  10,000  individuals.  But  supposing  it  were  otherwise, 
would  it  in  any  way  alter  the  importance  of  it  in  a-  national  point  of 
view  ?  Would  it  add  more  to  the  national  wealth,  or  give  employment 
to  a  greater  number,  were  there  more  proprietors  to  the  existing  estates  % 

"  It  is  presumed  that  none  will  deny  the  national  importance  of  the 
shipping  interest,  and  yet  a  selection  could,  no  doubt,  be  made,  of  6  or 
700  ship-owners,  (about  one-half  the  number  of  sugar-planters)  who, 
probably,  own  nine-tenths  of  all  the  tonnage  of  the  country.  Would 
this  fact  lessen  the  importance  of  that  interest  7  Would  its  value,  as  a 
nursery  of  seamen,  or  its  general  advantages  to  the  country,  be  in  any 
way  diminished,  or  changed  in  consequence  ?    We  think  not. 

*'  Those  who  use  the .  argument  against  it,  of  its  comparative  small 
magnitude,  we  presume,  are.  not  aware  that  the  capital  already  employed 
in  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  Louisiana,  is  fully  ^ual  to  the  entire 
capital  invested  in  all  the  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  of  the  country,  and  will  greatly  exceed  it,  so  soon  as 
the  new  plantations,  recently  opened  and  opening,  are  fully  under  way. 
Probably  no  other  distinct  and  separate  branch  of  national  industry,  ag- 
riculture only  .excepted,  employs  an  equal  capital. 

"These  remsurks,  as  already  observed,  only  take  into  view  the  762  old 
estates,  as  they  existed  last  year,  and  from  which  the  crop  of  200^000,000 
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of  pounds  was  produced.  From  the  low  price  of  cotton,  and  the  geo^ 
ral  belief  that  the  extended  and  extending  culture  of  it  was  rapidly  out* 
stripping  the  consumption,  and  would  thus  create  additional  depression, 
many  of  our  cotton-planters  hare  turned  their  attention  to  sugar,  as 
affording  better  prospects  for  the  employment  of  their  capital  and  hands; 
in  consequence,  a  large  number  of  sugar-plantations  have  been  recently 
opened,  that  heretofore  have  been  devoted  to  cotton ;  and  many  more 
deterjred  from  doing  it  from  the  uncertainty  attending  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  country. 

*'  Mr.  P.  A.  Champohier,  who  prepared  and  published  the  detailed 
statement  of  the  crop  of  last  season,  has  been,  ana  still  is  engaged  in  ob* 
taining  a  detailed  and  correct  statement  of  all  the  new  plantations,  with 
tiie  name  of  each  proprietor  and  the  location.  Heretofore,  sugar  haa 
been  cultivated  in  only  20  parishes  of  the  state,  of  which  Mr,  C.  has 
gone  through  17.  Of  the  result,  the  following  is  a  condensed  summary, 
en  which  full  reliance  may  be  placed,  the  full  details  having  been  befoie 
the  Committee : 

Parishes,  Old  Plctntaiioiu,      New  do.        Total.        Chonen. 

Point  Coupee.... 5. 

Wett  Baton  Roage 19. 

Sast  Baton  Eooge 18. 

Iberville 69. 

Ascension. 48. 

Bl  James 67. 

Bt  John 55. 

8t.  Charles 37. 

Jefiemn 34. 

Orleans  and  St  Barnard ...«  23. 

Flaqaemines 36. 

Aesomption 62. 

Lafoarche , 49. 

Terrebonne..... 42. 

Bl  Mary 147, 

Bt.  Martin 36. 

Total 737  367  1104  1851 

"  From  this  it  appears,  that  in  these  17  parishes,  there  have  been 
opened  in  the  last  12  or  15  months,  367  new  sugar-plantations,  making, 
with  737  old  ones,  1104,  owned  by  1851  distinct  and  separate  propria* 
torsy  either  as  families  or  heads  of  families.    That  in  the  other  three 
sugar  parishes  of  St.  Landry,  Vermillion,  and  Lafayette,  there  were  25 
old  plantations;  and,  from  estimate,  will  be  25  to  30  new  ones.     That 
in  the  parishes  of  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  Calcasieu,  Concordia,  and  Cats* 
houla,  where  the  cane  had  not  previously  been  cultitated,  arrangements 
had  been  commenced  ibr  changing  more  than  200  cotton  into  sugar 
estates ;  but  the  larger  number  have  been  suspended  until  the  action  of 
Congress  is  ascertained  on  the  tariff— though  from  the  best  estimate  that 
can  be  made,  from  60  to  70  have  actually  been  opened,  which  will  make 
8(n  aggregate  of  450  new  plantations  now  progressing,  and  with  the  old 
ones,  a  total  of  about  1,200,  owned  by  more  than  2,000  principal  pro* 
prietors  or  families,  who  are  wholly  or  principally  dependent  on  them, 
besides  the  engineers,  overseers,  mechanics  and  their  families,  making 
in  all  probably  25  to  30,000  white  persons,  and  80  to  90,000  slaves,  wh9 
are  directly  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  the  culture,  besides  those 
indirectly  interested  in  furnishing  supplies,  transporting  and  selling  the 
crop,  dLc,  d&c. 
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Of  the  new  plantations,  but  few  this  year  will  raise  more  cane  than 
they  will  require  for  replanting,  and  therefore  will  add  but  little  to  the 
growing  crop ;  but  the  larger  number  will  produce  sugar  the  ensuing 
season,  and  all  of  them  the  year  afler.  Under  anything  like  a  favorable 
season,  the  sugar  crop  of  the  state,  for  184^*7,  may  be  estimated  at 
275,000  to  300,000  hogsheads,  with  a  large  increase  on  that  quantity  in 
1847-'6. 

"  The  culture  also  is  increasing  in  Florida,  and  will,  of  course,  do  so 
to  a  greater  extent  in  Texas,  under  the  annexation  of  that  country, 
where  there  are  large  bodies  of  the  finest  sugar  lands',  and  with  a  cliihate 
superior  even  to  that  of  Louisiana,  for  the  cultivation.  From  all  these 
sources  of  supply,  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  production  will,  in  a  very  short 
period,  overtake  the  entire  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and'^wi'th  a 
probable  surplus  for  exportation,  and  so  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  duty 
will  be  nominal,  as  it  now  is  on  cotton. 

*'  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  the  great  advantage  which  this  ex- 
tended culture  of  t^e  cane  will  be  to  the  cotton-planter.  The  fok'ce 
recently  diverted' ir«to  cotton,  ha&probably  heretofore  produced  more  than 
100,000  bales,  and  the  advantage  derived  from  this  diminished  production 
is  not  confined  to  Louisiana,  but  is  equally  felt  through  the  entire  cotton 
region  of  the  country ;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  whole  force 
and  capital  now  employed  on  sugar  would  be  capable  of  producing  3  to 
400,000  bales  of  cotton,  to  which  culture  it  must  return,  if  driven  from 
that  of  sugar ;  and  npne  for  a  moment  can  doiibt  the  depressing  and 
ruinous  ef^ct  which  such  an  event  would  inevitably  produce  on  the 
price  of  cotton." 

Can  any  candid  man  read  this  extract  from  the  Report,  not  of  manu- 
facturers, but  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce ,  representing  planters  and 
mercantile  affairs,  connected  altogether  with  southern  interests,  and  not 
be  convinced  by  its  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  its  reasonings,  that  a  pro- 
tective Tariff  is  beneficial  to  those  interests?  If  it  were  otherwise, 
would  this  Committee,  in  answer  to  queries  put  to  them  by  Mr.  Walker 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  a  subject  involving  their  pecuniary 
success,  have  replied  as  they  have  here  replied  ?  It  is  preposterous  in 
the  extreme  to  entertain  such  a  supposition  for  one  moment.  Their 
very  existence  depends  upon  the  trade  of  that  great  port  "  New-Orleans," 
from  whence  they  write,  and  where  all  their  experience  has  been  acquired. 

We  consider  this  extract  an  undeniable  answer  to  all  the  fine  spun 
theories  tliat  ever  have  been  invented  to  distort  and  hide  the  overwhelm- 
ing truth  y  that  successful  commerce  depends  upon  the  just  protection  of 
our  hcnne  interests,  as  much  in  the  planting  of  cotton  and  sugar,  as  in 
the  growing  of  grain,  and  the  manufacture  of  our  own  raw  materials. 

We  refer  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  this  document,  as  fully  sustaining 
all  we  have  ever  written  upon  these  subjects,  and  defy  the  advocates  of 
the  "  ignis  fatuu$"  of  the  so  called  "Free  Trade,"  either  to  controvert 
the  facts  or  orerthrow  the  arguments  we  here  place  on  record. 
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OFFICIAL   RZSPORT    OF   THE    MANAGHRB    OF    THS    GREAT 

NATIONAL  FAIR  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Agreeably  to  our  promise  made  in  our  last  number,  we  now  publish 
the  Managers'  Report  of  the  late  Fair  at  Washington,  which  came  into 
our  possession  too  late  for  insertion  with  the  Catalogue.  This  we  very 
much  regret ;  but  as  it  arose  from  circumstances  beyond  our  control, 
our  readers  will  of  course  excuse  us  from  any  censure. 

A  reference  to  our  July  number,  where  the  Catalogue  is  given  both 
officially  and  in  states,  will  place  the  whole  matter  in  possession  of  our 
readers,  and  we  think  they  will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
Fair  was  highly  honorable  to  the  exhibitors,  highly  creditable  to  the 
managjers,  and  a  cause  of  great  congratulation  to  the  whole  Union. 


REPORT. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1846,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  and  was  extensively  circulated  by  the  newspaper 
press  throughout  the  country : 

House  of  Representatives,  March  24,  '46. 

With  a  view  to  furnish  correct  information  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter, prices,  and  extent  of  American  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  correct 
misrepresentations  on  that  subject,  the  undersigned^respectfully  invite 
the  artisans,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to 
send  specimens  of  their  various  productions,  with  their  prices,  to  be 
compared  with  the  British  manufactures  sent  from  Manchester^  and 
now  being  exhibited  in  the  room  of  the  **  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads,''  to  influence  the  action  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  modification  of  the  tariff. 

Andrew  Stewart,  Johk  Strorm, 

James  Thompson,  John  H.  Ewino, 

Richard  Brodhead,  Jacob  Erdman, 

Alexander  Ramset,  Abraham   McIlyaire, 

Moses  McClean,  John  Blanchard, 

James  Black,  James  Pollock, 

J.  S.  Yost,  C.  Darragh. 
James  Buffinoton, 

On  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  H  was  thought  advisable 
to  adopt  an  enlarged  and  systematic  plan  for  a  general  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  domestic  industry,  falling  properly  under  the  denomination 
of  American  manufactures,  and  the  i^lowing  gentlemen  were  re4uested 
to  act  as  a  committee  to  carry  out  and  conduct  such  an  exhibition,  viz  . 

William  W.  Seaton,  Washington,    William  Easbt,  Washington, 

Thomas  P.  Jones,  do,  John  F.  Callan,          do.^ 

John  W.  Maurt,  eh.  James  Lyons,  Richmond,  Virgimat 

David  A.  Hall,  do.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Baltimore,  McL 

W.  A.  Bradley,  do,  John  Wethered,               do. 

R.  C.  Weightman,  do.  O.  C.  Tiffany,                   do. 

Thomas  Blagden,  do. 
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The  committee  immediately  gave  notice  by  a  circular  address,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  of  the  object  of  their  appointment,  and  invited 
the  co-operation  of  manufacturers  therein  : 

THE    NATIONAL   FAIR. 


CIRCULAR 

Of  the  Committee  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Exhibition  of 
American  Manufactures  and  products  of  Mechanical  Art ^ 

AT  THE  CITY  Of  WASHINGTON,  IN  MAY,  1846. 


Many  persons  friendly  to  the  permanency  of  the  present  protective 
system,  and  others,  who,  without  beins  committed  to  its  support,  desire 
information  in  reference  to  its  effects,  have  suggested  the  importance  of 
procuring  an  exhibition  of  American  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Products,  to  be  made  at  the  seat  of  government  at  as  early  a  period,  dur- 
ing the  present  spring,  as  the  opportunities  for  accomplishing  such  a 
project  might  allow.  It  is  believed  that  an  exhfftition,  embracing  speci- 
mens of  every  kind  of  handicraft  or  manufacturing  skill  employed  in  the 
nation,  or  at  least  all  such  specimens  as  may  be  conveniently  procured 
for  the  occasion,  together  with  the  prices  at  which  they  may  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  arc  fabricated,  would 
embody,  in  an  impressive  form,  a  mass  of  useful  facts  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  appreciated,  as  they  deserve,  by  the  public  authorities  upon 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  the  prosperity  of  the  great 
interests  connected  with  this  subject ;  and  that  such  facts,  collected  from 
the  daily  transactions  of  the  people,  authenticated  by  the  personal  ex' 
aminations  of  all  who  choose  to  inspect  them,  would  furnish  incon- 
trovertible arguments  in  favor  of  that  industry,  which  so  greatly  honors 
as  well  as  enriches  the  mechanics  of  America. 

A  recommendation  of  a  similar  exhibition  by  the  National  Institute, 
two  years  ago,  met  with  a  high  degree  of  favor  from  the  public  at  that 
period ;  and  the  success  of  such  an  effort  now  may,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to 
its  regular  adoption  hereafter,  as  a  means  of  presenting,  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, a  visible  demonstration  of  the  advance  of  the  country  in  those 
arts  upon  which  its  prosperity  so  greatly  depends. 

At  a  consultation  recently  held  by  many  members  of  the  present  Con- 
gress— ^gentlemen  of  both  political  parties — the  proposition  of  inviting 
such  an  exhibition  as  we  have  referred  to  was  considered  and  adopted, 
as  an  enterprise  of  eminent  utility  at  this  time,  and  with  a  confidence 
that  it  would  find  a  hearty  assent  from  the  friends  of  national  industry  ^ 
throughout  the  whole  Union.  To  give  efficacy  to  this  proposition  they 
have  nominated  the  undersigned  as  a  general  committee  of  superintend- 
ence, and  have  charged  them  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  subject  to 
the  country  at  large,  of  inviting  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  national  indus- 
try to  the  scheme,  and  of  making  such  preparations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  render  the  exhibition  as  full  and  as  effective  as  the' time  allov^d  will 
permit. 
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Thus  summoned  to  this  labor  from  a  source  so  amply  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  fully  concurring  in  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  subject,  the  undersigned  have  not  hesitated  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  put  in  requisi- 
tion, and  promptly  to  enter  upon  the  duties  consigned  to  them.  In  the 
performance  of  these  duties  they  invoke  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all 
who  may  have  any  thing  to  contribute  to  the  proposed  exhibition,  hoping, 
that  this  invitation  will  be  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  enable  the 
committee  to  present  such  a  display  of  the  work  of  our  artizans  as  shall 
adequately  attest  the  great  skill  and  perfection  to  which  our  country  has 
attained  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  art. 

The  committee  propose  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  opened  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1846,  previous  to  which  date  ample 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  reception,  security,  and  suitable  disposi- 
tion of  all  specimens  which  may  be  sent  to  their  care. 

They  invite  the  transmission  of  specimens  of  every  kind  of  manufac- 
ture and  handicrafl  known  to  the  artizans  of  the  United  States,  and 
desire  that  the  price,  as  well  as  the  maker's  name,  be  furnished  with 
9tLch  article  intended  for  exhibition.  Committees  will  be  appointed  for 
the  superintendence  and  arrangement  and  preservation  of  all  parcels 
sent  to  the  exhibition  raoms. 

The  rooms  will  be  ready  to  receive  articles  for  exhibition  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  May.  The  exhibition  will  be  kept  open  not  less 
than  two  weeks. 

Owners  of  parcels  exhibited  during  the  exhibition  will,  unless  direc- 
tions to  the  contrary  be  given,  be  expected  to  allow  the  sale  of  such 
parcels  at  the  prices  marked,  to  be  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

All  goods  intended  for  exhibition  can  be  directed  to  Mr.  David  A. 
Hall,  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  will  see  to  their  safe-keeping>  and 
attend  to  their  being  repacked  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

In  case  of  a  sale  of  them,  the  money  will  be  duly  transmitted. 

As  there  will  be  many  goods  undisposed  of  which  the  proprietors  may 
not  desire  to  have  returned,  and  prefer  to  have  sold  for  their  benefit,  the 
committee  will  cause  a  sale  at  auction  of  such  articles  as  the  owners 
may  desire  to  have  so  disposed  of. 

Motive  power  will  be  furnished  at  the  exhibition  rooms  ibr  such 
machinery  as  may  require  it. 

As  the  committee  can  only  give  this  general  invitation  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  ^tizans  of  the  country,  each  one  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
it  addressed  to  himself  individually. 

Editors  of  papers  throughout  the  country,  friendly  to  the  object,  are 
re^ectfully  requested  to  give  this  circular  a  few  insertions. 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  28,  1846.  , 

It  was  early  perceived  that  no  room  or  building  could  be  had  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  mass  of 
^ticles  to  be  presented.  The  committee  proceeded,  therefore,  without 
any  loss  of  time,  to  erect  on  a  public  lot,  under  permission  from  the  city 
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muthorities,  a  building,  300  feet  in  direct  length,  with  wings  or  side 
sections  of  100  feet  each,  making  an  entire  building  of  500  feet  ia 
length,  by  60  feet  in  breadth.  It  was  erected  in  less  than  three 
ureeks;  and  though  constructed  of  rough  timber,  presented  a  handr 
some  architectural  exterior. 

The  roof  was  covered  with  thick  cotton  cloth,  rendered  impervious  to 
water  by  a  coating  of  paint,  and  was  lined  within — ^both  the  sides 
and  ceilings,  with  white  and  colored  muslins,  so  disposed  upon  the  col- 
umns and  long  ranges  of  tables,  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
interior  of  the  building. 

The  edifice  was  lighted  in  the  day  by  numerous  sky-lights  in  the  roof,  and 
at  night  by  ranges  of  gas  burners,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
structure,  and  by  lamps  furnished  with  fine  oil. 

The  accommodations  for  the  display  of  goods  consisted  of  fiifty-eigfat  . 
tables,  of  sixteen  feet  in  length  by  six  feet  in  width,  and  of  a  continuous 
side  table,  extending,  with  slight  interruptions,  around  the  entire  build- 
ing, and  of  two  sheds  running  the  whole  length,  outside  of  the  main 
bujiding.  y 

A  steam  engine  of  about  twenty  horse  power,  obligingly  furnished  bj 
Col.  Capron,  from  the  Laurel  Factory,  Maryland,  was  ereeted  on  the 
premises,  and  served  to  propel  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  presented 
ibr  exhibition.  Nothing  at  the  Fair  more  gratified  the  enlightened 
curiosity  of  visitiN:s  than  the  busy  machinery  thus  set  in  motion. 

Such  were  the  arrangements  which  the  committee  deemed  it  advisable 
to  make,  for  the  reception  and  display  of  the  various  articles  of  Amerir 
can  manufacture  and  handicraft  art.  They  were  not  without  apprehen- 
sions that  these  preparations  were  on  too  large  a  scale  for  the  place  and 
occasion ;  and  at  times,  doubted  even  whether  the  magnitude  of  the 
building  would  not  render  more  obvious  the  insignificance  of  the  'di»- 
play  they  should  be  enabled  to  make.  But  these  doubts  were  not  of 
long  duration. 

AboQt  the  15th  of  May,  goods  began  to  arrive  from  various  parts  bt 
the  country ;  and  before  the  20th,  such  an  amount  had  been  received,  that 
a  contrary  apprehension  was  felt,  and  the  committee  began  to  cast 
about  to  see  whether  their  building  could  be  enlarged,  or  an  additional 
one  erected.  Their  fear  then  was,  that  they  should  not  have  room 
enough. 

The  goods  were  classified  and  tastefully  arranged  on  the  tables,  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Ellis,  of  Boston,  a  man  every  way  qualified,  by  experience 
and  natural  capacity,  for  that  duty ;  and  at  J  2  o'clock,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  under  the  firing  of  a  National  Salute,  the  American  Flag  was  un^ 
fiirled  over  the  buildings  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open. 

The  public  expectation  had  been  greatly  excited,  and  eager  nuilti> 
tndes  thronged  the  door  fer  admission. 

Cards  of  invitation  were,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  addressed  to 
the  entire  body  of  the  members  of  Congress,  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  resident  foreign  ministers, 
the  clergy  and  the  editorial  corps,  either  resident  or  temporarily  sojourn- 
ing in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  Fair  was  kept  open  with  undiminished  interest,  from  the  21st  of^ 
May  till  the  3d  day  of  June^  and  was  visited,  it  is  believed,  by  not  less 
than  60,000  persons. 
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The  committee  think  they  may,  without  arrogance,  pronoance  this  to 
have  been  the  most  magnificent  and  satisfactory  display  of  the  products 
of  American  industry,  that  has  yet  been  made.  In  the  minuter  articles 
of  fancy  work — articles  which  contribute  greatly  to  the'efiect  of  a  public 
display,  other  eichibitions  may  have  rivalled  this  \  but  in  the  substantial 
fabrics  that  minister  to  the  wants  of  man  in  every  walk  of  life,  Which 
attest  most  truly  the  progress  of  manufacturing  art,  and  which  are  mo^ 
essential  to  independence  of  foreign  countries,  this  is  believed  to  stand 
unsurpassed  in  this  country. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  committee  refer  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  which,  by  their  productions,  were  represented 
in  this  national  exhibition.  It  is  no  longer  the  East  and  the  North 
that  claim  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  spinning- 
•  jenny,  or  of  the  magic  speed  of  the  shuttle.  The  South  also  asserts 
her  progress  in  these  arts,  and  is  enabled  to  point  to  her  power-looms 
and  factories,  which  weave  into  cloth  the  snowy  tissue  of  her  lands  upon 
the  very  fields  where  it  is  produced. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  in  this  brief  report,  or  in  the 
catalogue  which  follows,  to  particularize  and  discriminate  as  to  the  re- 
lative merits  of  the  various  articles  presented,  nor  can  they,  without  an 
arrogance  which  would  not  fail  of  its  just  rebuke,  assume  to  do  so ;  yet, 
as  the  impression  prevails  so  generally,  that  the  North  alope  is  the 
manufacturing  portion  of  the  country,  they  would  respectfully  draw  at- 
tention to  those  articles  of  southern  fabrication  which  are  enumerated 
in  their  list. 

If  the  elder  looms  of  Lowell  and  Waltham  produce  finer  articles,  a 
Virginian  who  takes  a  pride  in  the  progress  of  art  in  his  own  state,  may 
well  point  to  the  strong  and  serviceable  fabrics  which  come  from  the 
looms  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  which  will  compare  favorably, 
koth  in  price  and  style  of  finish,  with  those  of  the  like  class  from  the 
North. 

\  Very  creditable  samples  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  Rockfish  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  North  Carolina,  at  Fayetteville,  were  exhibited,  and 
a  fine  style  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  manufactured  by  George 
Schley,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  intended  for  the  Indian  trade,  were  produced  ; 
these,  with  the  samples  of  iron  from  Georgia  and  Virginia,  and  espe- 
cially of  cast  steel  from  the  latter  state,  attest  that  there  is  in  the  mines 
and  broad  lands  of  these  states,  a  wealth  which,  under  a  wise  legisla- 
tion, the  labor  of  their  hands  may  profitably  develope. 

The  display  of  cotton  goods,  both  of  the  fine  and  more  substantial 
articles  of  printed  calicoes  and  ginghams,  was  very  ample.  The  old 
and  long  established  mills  of  New-England  were  fully  represented. 
Fabrics  of  great  beauty,  from  the  steam  factories  at  Lowell,  Newbury- 
port  and  Providence,  were  much  admired  ;  nor  was  less  attention  drawn 
to  the  fine  shirtings  from  the  New-York  Mills,  near  Utica.  Cottons 
from  the  new  steam  mills  near  Philadelphia,  and  printed  calicoes  from 
the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  from  a  great  number  of  the  print 
works  in  other  parts^W^  the  country,  exhibited  a  progress  in  the  art,  of 
dying  and  fancy  coloring,  which  leaves  foreign  artisans  little  to  boast 
in  the  comparison. 

Of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  the  great 
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staple  of  this  country,  a  striking  proof  was  exhibited  in  the  production 
of  a  sample  [about  six  yards,]  of  cotton  muslin,  of  British  manufacture, 
sold  in  Boston  in  1813,  at  65  cents  a  yard,  by  the  bale.  The  same 
goods  would  not  sell  now  for  more  than  six  cents  a  yard.  Though  the 
state  of  war  then  existing  may  account  for  the  verif  high  price  of  th6 
goods  at  that  period,  yet  every  American,  who  values  the  prosperity  of 
his  own  country,  will  rejoice  that  no  such  advance  in  price  could  take 
place  again,  from  such  a  cause,  though  his  country  were  at  war  with 
all  the  world. 

In  woollen  goods  the  display  was  equally  satisfactory ;  in  articles  of 
iron  and  steel ;  of  agricultural  implements,  fine  cutlery  and  military 
equipments ;  of  leather  in  its  raw  state,  in  the  form  of  shoes,  boots,  sad- 
dlery, and  harness  gear,  and  in  fine,  in  almost  all  the  departments  of 
industry,  there  was  such  an  exhibition  as  must  have  satisfied  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  ability  of  our  countrymen  to  manufacture,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  entire  wants  of  the  country. 

Not  the  least  gratifying  portion  of  the  exhibition  was  that  which  con- 
sisted of  the  operations  of  spinning  by  machinery,  and  of  weaving  by 
the  power-loom.  By  the  aid  of  the  steam  engine  several  looms  were 
put  in  motion.  But  no  machine  propelled  by  this  power  excited  so 
universal  admiration  as  that  for. setting  card  teeth,  by  which,  with  the 
simple  materials  of  a  coil  of  wire  and  a  strip  of  leather,  cotton  cards 
were  produced  with  astonishing  rapidity.  If  intelligence  could  be  in- 
fiised  into  inert  matter,  it  might  readily  be  believed  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  action  of  this  machine,  that  its  inventor  was  the  person  to 
realize  the  miracle. 

The  committee  submit  herewith  a  list  of  the  articles  exhibited^  which, 
though  not  perfect,  is  as  complete  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  taken  would  allow.  It  was  their  hope  that  the  ample  notices  circu- 
lated through  the  newspaper  press,  would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of 
such  a  catalogue,  and  it  was  not  till  an  advanced  period  of  the  Fair  that 
it  was  made.  As  heretofore  intimated,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  discriminate  as  to  the  merits  of  the  goods  produced ;  that 
delicate  task  they  could  not  assume.  They  aim  simply  to  enumerate  the 
articles  of  which  the  exhibition  was  composed,  and  give  the  contributors 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  own  articles  helped  to  swell  the 
aggregate  so  much  admired. 

In  the  hope  that  this  exhibition  has  served,  in  some  degree,  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  in  regard  to  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
, country,  this  report  and  the  accompanying  list  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee.  • 

By  order,  Wm.  W.  Seaton,  Chairman. 

D.  A.  Hall,  Secretary, 
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We  select  from  official  documeDts  the  following  valuable  tables  re- 
lating^ to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  one  of  which 
gives  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  from  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  year  ending  June  30,  1845,  inclusive ;  others  show  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  from  1821  to  1845,  presented  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  with  a  list  of  the  several  tariffs  passed  by  Congress,  from  1789 
to  1842 ;  and  the  average  per  cent,  of  duties  on  dutiable  imports  from 
1821  to  1842.  These  several  statements  are  constantly  needed  for 
reference  by  inquirers  into  the  progress  of  our  trade,  commerce  and 
manufactures  ;  and  their  bearing  on  the  national  prosperity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  average  rate  of  duties  paid  on 
imports,  was  less  than  49  per  cent.,  and  that  was  in  1830,  the  second 
year  of  Gen.  Jackson's  administration,  the  duties  then  collected  being 
under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  passed  in  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  in 
1828.  The  lowest  rate  of  duties  was  paid  under  the  compromise  act,  in 
1842,  namely,  about  24  per  cent,  on  dutiable  merchandise,  while  the 
average  paid  under  the  present  tariff  is  a  little  over  35  per  cent.,  a  shade 
less  than  was  paid  in  1821,  under  the  operation  mainly  of  the  tariff  of 
1816,  which  was  supported  on  its  passage  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other 
southern  statesmen.    It  will  be  worth  while  for  the  inquirer  to  compare  the 

Prosperity  of  the  country  at  the  different  periods  when  the  tariff  ranged 
igh  or  low.  It  will  be  found,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated,  that  when 
the  duties  have  been  protective  in  their  character,  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  have  flourished  in  proportion  to  those  of  manufactures. 

We  perceive  by  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  of  the  4th  from  Liverpool, 
that  the  change  in  the  corn  laws  of  England  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  House  of  Lords  without  a  division.  ^ 

This  will  soon  put  to  the  test  the  opinion  we  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  given,  that  this  change  of  measures  will  produce  no  benefit  to 
the  American  farmer.  To  this  opinion  we  still  adhere,  and  appeal  for 
the  result  with  all  and  every  confidence  to  the  future,  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  doubting  a  full  and  complete  confirmation  of  our  views. 

Our  farmers  will  find  out,  if  any  there  be  who  are  not  already  con- 
vinced of  what  we  have  constantly  urged,  that  the  grain  growing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  a  constant  surplus  of  the  farinaceous  productions 
to  a  much  l^reater  amount  than  Great  Britain  will  ever  need. 

The  fact  that  the  home  market  is  t^e  very  best  market  for  our  agricul- 
turists, needs  no  further  enforcement,  for  they  will  then  have  discovered 
that  what  England  haqpdways  meant  by  **  Free  Trade,"  is  nothing  more 
nor  less,  than  a  determination,  if  possible,  to  supersede  the  manufactures 
of  all  other  nations,  and  to  secure  to  herself  a  monopoly  of  the  immense 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  perfection  which  the  useful  arts  have 
now  reached.  Whether  she  will  succeed  or  not,  will  in  a  great  degree 
depend  upon  ourselves.  If  she  can  dupe  us,  and  procure  such  legislation 
as  appears  to  be  now  in  favor  at  Washington,  she  may  retard  our  pros- 
perity ;  but  we  much  mistake  the  spirit  and  energy  of  our  people,  if  they 
will  long  submit  to  a  course  of  policy,  which  in  effect  would  recolonize 
ns,  and  bring  back  all  the  evils  of  the  confederacy ;  evils  which,  in  our 
opinion,  were  among  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution. 
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Statement  of  the  aggregate  annual  amount  of  imports^  and  of  foreign 
goods  re-exported,  from  March  4, 1789,  to  June  30, 1845  ;  showing  also 
the  amount  retained  in  the  country  for  consumption. 


Years. 


Aggregate  amoimt 
of  imports. 


Foreign  goods  re- 
exported. 


Am't  retained  in  the 
coontry  for  consaxnp 


1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 : 

1805 ^ 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816.. : 

1817 

1818 

1?I9 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1823 

18215 

1827 

1828 ■ 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


$23,000,000 

39,200,000 

31,500,000 

31,100,000 

34,600,000 

69,756,268 

81,436,164 

75,379,406 

68,551,700 

79,069,148 

91,252,768 

111,363,511 

76,333,333 

64,666,666 

85,000,000 

120,600,000 

129,410,000 

138,500,000 

56.990,000 

59,400,000 

85,400,000 

53,400,000 

77,030,000 

22.005,000 

12,965,000 

113,041,274 

147,103,000 

99,250,000 

121,750,000 

87,125,000 

74.450,000 

62,585,724 

83,241,511 

77,579,267 

80.549,007 

96,340,075 

84,974,477 

79,484,068 

88,509,824 

74.492,527 

70,876,920 

103,191,124 

101,029.266 

108,118,311 

126,521,332 

149,895,742 

189,980,035 

140,989,217 

113,717,404 

162,092,139 

107,141,519 

127,946,177 

100,162,087 

64.753,^99 

108,435,035 

117,254,564 


$539,156 
512,041 
1,753,098 
8,109,572 
6,526,233 
8,489,472 
26,300,000 
27,000,000 
33,000,000 
45,523,000 
39,130,877 
46,642,721 
35,774,971 
13,594,072 
36,231,597 
63,179,019 
60,263,236 
59,643,5.58 
12,997,414 
20,797,531 
84,391,295 
16,0:2,790 
8,495,127 
2,847,845 
145,169 
6,583,350 
17,138,556 
19.358,069 
19,426,696 
19,165,683 
18,008,029 
31,302,488 
32,286,203 
87,543,628 
25,337,157 
32,590,643 
84.539,612 
23,403,136 
21,695,017 
16,658,478 
14,387,479 
20,033,526 
34,039,473 
19,822,735 
23,312,811 
80,504,495 
21,746,360 
81,854,968 
X2,4Ul795 
17.491^625 
18,190.319 
15,499,081 
11,721,538 
6,559,707 
11,484,867 
15,346.830 


$22  460,844 
28,687,959 
29,746,902 
28,990,428 
28,073,767 
61,266,796 
65,136,164 
48,379,406 
35,551,700 
33,546,148 
52,121,891 
64,720,790 
40,558,363 
51,072,594 
48,768,403 
67,420,981 
69,126,7*64 
78,856,449 
43.992,586 
38,602,469 
61,008,705 
37,377,210 
68.534,873 
19,157,155 
12,819,831 
106.457,924 
129.964,444 
79,891,931 
102,323,304 
67,959.317 
56,441,971 
41,283,236 
60,955,309 
50,035,645 
55,211,850 
63,749,439 
60.434,865 
56,080,932 
66,914,607 
57,824,049 
56,489.441 
83,157,598 
76,989,793 
88,295.57e 
103,206,521 
129.391,247 
168,233,675 
119,134,255 
101,264,609 
144,597,607 
88,951,207 
112,447,096 
88,440,549 
58,201,092 
96,950,168 
101,907,734 


4,970,489>382 


1,171,311,028 


3,799,176,354 


The  foresoing  table,  from  1821  to  Jane  30, 1845,  has  been  compiled  from  the  commereiftl 
reiams  made  into  this  oflSce,  panaant  to  the  law  of  February  10,  1620.  For  the  years  prior 
to  1821,  a  former  estimate  made  at  the  Treasury  Department  is  giren. 

T&EASURT  DxPARTMSNT,  Register's  Office,  November  10, 1845.  "EL  H.  GILLET. 
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Notes  to  preceding  page. 

1821.  Imported— free  of  duty : $10,082,313 

datiable 52,503.411 

$63,565,794 

Exported^free  of  duty 10.764.757 

dutiable 10,537,731 

$91,302,488 

Consumed  axkd  on  hand 41,263,236 

)832.  Imported--free  of  duty $7,298,708 

datiable 75,942,833 

— $83,241,541 

Exported— free  of  daty 11,184,896 

dutiable 11,101,306 

22,286,203 

Consumed  and  on  hand ^60,955,339 


A  statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and 
manufactures  y  and  of  foreign  merchandise  ^  re^vported^  annually  ^  from 
1821  to  1845,  inclusive. 


Yean  ending  6ep< 
tember  30. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1631 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


TALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 


Domestic  pro- 
*dnoe,  Jto. 


Foreign  merchandise  re-exported. 


$43,671,894 

49,874,079 

47,1 55,408 

50,649  500 

66,944,745 

53,055,710 

58,921,691 

50,669,669 

55,700  193 

59,462.029 

61,277,057 

63.137,470 

70,317.698 

81,024.162 

101.189  082 

106,916  680 

95,564.414 

96,033,821 

103,533,891 

113,895.634 

106,382.722 

92.969,996 

77,793,783 

99,715,179 

99,299,776 


Free  of  duty.  Paying  dnty.j       TotaL 


$10,7S4,757 

11,184.896 

7,696,749 

8.1 15,082 

9,885,840 

5,135,108 

7,785,150 

8.427,678 

5,231.077 

2,320,317 

7,599,043 

5,590.616 

7,410,766 

12,4.33,291 

12.760,840 

12,513,493 

12.448,919 

7,986,411 

12.486,827 

12.384,503 

11,240,900 

6,837.084 

3.096,125 

7,522,359 

10,175,099 


$10,537,731 

11.101,306 

19,846,873 

17.222,075 

22,704,803 

19,404,504 

1.5,617  980 

13,167,339 

11.427,401 

12,067,162 

12,434,483 

18,448,857 

12,411,969 

10,879,520 

7,743,6.55 

9,232,867 

9,406,043 

4,466,384 

5,007,698 

5,805,809 

4.228.181 

4,884,4.*.4 

3.456,572 

3,962,.V)8 

5,171,731 


$21,302,488 
22,286,202 
27,543,622 
25,337,157 
32,590,643 
24,539,612 
23,403,136 
21,595,017 
16,658,478 
14,387,479 
20,033,526 
34,039,413 
19,822,735 
23,312,811 
20,504,495 
21.746,360 

^21,854,962 
12.452,795 
17,494,525 
18,190,312 
15,469,081 
11,721,538 
6.552.697 
11,484.867 

'^  15,346,830 


Total  value  of 
exports. 


$64,974,363 

72,160.361 

74,699,030 

75,986,657 

99,535,388 

77,5Js  5.323 

82,324,827 

72,264,686 

72,3.58,671 

73,849,508 

81,310.583 

87,176,943 

90,140,433 

104,336,973 

121,693,577 

128,663,040 

117,419,376 

108,486,616 

121,028,416 

132,085,946 

121.851,803 

104,691,534 

84,346,480 

111,200,046 

114,646,606 


TaBASURT  DzPARTHBffT,  Rtgittert  Office,  November  39. 1645. 

a.  H.  GILLET,  Reguter. 
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Statement  showing  ike  amount  of  foreign  merchandise  Sre^xported  each 
yeoTy  from  1821,  to  June  30^  1845,  hath  inclusive,  distinguishing 
free  and  dutiable  goods. 


Yean. 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

182  5 

1826 

1927 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837, 

1838. 

1839 

1840 

1841, 

1848 

]8i:i. 

1844. 

1845. 


GOODS  Ut-KXPOETED. 


Freeofdaty.  I  Paying  duty. 


#10,764,757 

11,184,896 

7,696,749 

8,115,082 

9f885,840 

5,135,108 

7,785.150 

8,427,678 

5,231,077 

2,320,317 

7,599.043 

5,590,616 

7,410,766 

12,433,291 

12,760,840 

12,513,493 

12.448,919 

7,986,411 

12,486.827 

12,384,503 

11,240^00 

6,837,084 

3,096,125 

7,522,359 

10,175,099 


#219,033,930 


#10,537,731 

11,101.306 

19,846,873 

17,222,075 

22,704,803 

19,404,504 

15,617,986 

13,167,339 

11,427,401 

12,067,162 

12,434,483 

18,448,857 

12,411,969 

10,879,520 

7,743,655 

9,232.867 

9,406,043 

4,466,384 

S,007,698 

5,805,809 

4,228,181 

4,884,454 

3,456,572 

3,962,508 

5,171,731 . 


$270,637,911 


Total 


$21,302,488 
22,286,202 
27,543,622 
25.337.157 
32,590,643 
24,539,612 
23,403,13$ 
21,595,017 
16,658,478 
14,387,479 
!M).033,52« 
24,039,473 
19,822.735 
23,312,811 
20.504,495 
21,746,360 
21,854,962 
12,452,795 
17,494,525 
18,190.312 
15,469,081 
11,721,538 
e,,:i52.697 
11,484,867 
15,346,830 


$489,670,841 


Tr£Asitrt  Dkpartmxiit,  Eegister'$  Office,  Nov,  11, 1845. 


B.  H.  GILLET. 
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List  of  the  several  tariffs  enacted  by  Congress,  from  1789  to  1843. 


No. 


Cbuttotor. 


SuocessiTe  tarifik. 


Date  of  eaofa 
act 


1 
9 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
81 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


General. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do    . 

Special . 
General. 

^: 

Special.. 

Do    . 

Do    . 

Do    . 

Do    . 

Do    . 

Do  . 
General. 
Special.. 


Do  . 
General. 

Dj  . 
Special. 

Do    . 

Do    . 

Do    . 

Do  . 
General. 


SpeciaL . . . . , 
Compromise. 
General.. «. 
Do    


July  4,  1789 
Aug.  10,  1790 
March  3,  1791 
May  2,  1793 
June  5, 1794 
Jane  7,  1794 
Jan.  39, 1795 
March  3,  1797 
July  8, 1797 
13,  1800 
26,  1804 
37,  1804 
1,  1813 
29,  1813 
5,  1816 


May 
Mar 

Mar. 

July 

Jal 

Fe 


Tariff. 

Tariff. 

Tariff, 

Tariff. 

Tariff  "  A.  B.,  sugar,  muff,  internal  datiea" 

Tariff. - 

Tariff 

Tariff. 

Tariff  "on  salt,' '  additional 

Tariff  "on  sugar  and  wines" 

Tariff.  "  Mediterranean  fund" 

Tariff,  "light  money"  dtc 

Tariff,  (war,)  *•  double  duties" 

Tariff  "on  salt" 

Tariff,  "  double  datiea"  continued 

Tariff,  "  minimum  system  began" 

Tariff  "  on  iron  and  alum,  supplementary  to  act  of 

1816" 2|April20,  1818 

Tariff  "  on  wines" 

Tariff,  revised,  '*  woollens,  cottons,"  &c 

Tariff,  "minimnms  extended'* 

Tariff  "  on  wines" 

Tariff  "  on  coffee,  tea,"  &c 

Tariff  "on  molasses'* 

Tariff  "  on  salt" 

Tariff  ♦•  on  French  wines" 

Tariff,  "  modification  of  other  acts,"  and  did  not  go  ftdly 

into  operation 

Tariff  "  on  hardware,  copper,"  &c jMarch  2,  1833 

TariSI  "  ffradual  redaction  towards  30  per  cent." March  2,  1833 

Tariff,  "the  one  year" 'Sept  11,  1841 

Tarifft  *' the  present  in  operation" Aug.  30,  1843 


April  27,  1816 


March  3,  1819 
May  22,  1824 
May  19,  1828 
May  24,  1828 
May  20,  1830 
May  29,  1830 
May  I  29,  1830 
July   13,  1833 


July    14,  1833 
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AVERAGE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TARIFFS  FROM  1821  TO  1844. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  value  of  imports  from  October  I,  1820,  to  the 
SOtk  June,  1844 ;  the  aggregate  amount  of  duties  payable ;  the  esti* 
mated  average  per  cent,  which  the  duty  bore  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  imports  ;  the  value  of  imports  liable  to  duty^  and  the  estimated 
average  per  cent,  of  the  duty  arising  thereon. 


-C-T 

O  g 

£•3  5 


Yean. 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

18-^6 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1»36 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1340 

1841 

1842 

For  9  months 

ending  June 

30,  1843. 

For  the  year 

ending  June 

30,  1844. 

Total  averg's 


Is 

•^  s  • 

8  o 


o 


«  5  S 

till 


$62,585,724 
83,241,541 
77,579,267 
:  0,549.007 
96,340,075 
84,974,477 
79.484.068 
88,509,821 
74,492,527 
70,876,920 
103,191,124 
101,029,266 
108.118,311 
126,521,332 
149,895,742 
189,980,035 
140  989,217 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 
107,141,519 
127.946,177 
100,162,087 


64,753,799 


108,435,035 


$18,883,252 

24,095,336 
22,416,277 
25,516,966 
31,683,096 
26.1)8,254 
27,962,145 
29.966,472 
27,769,769 
28,417,055 
36,623,270 
29,356,056 
24,196.103 
18,987,952 
25,931.233 
30.991,510 
18,191,605 
19,993,861 
25,631,888 
15,178,975 
19,941,090 
16,686,341 


7,508,627 


29,395,762 


30.171 
28.946 
28.894 
31.678 
32.639 
30.725 
35.179 
33.856 
37.278 
40.009 
35.489 
29.056 
22.379 
15.007 
17.299 
16.313 
12.903 
17.557 
15.813 
14.176 
15.585 
16.589 


11.595 


27.109 


o  3  g 


$52,503,411 
75,942,833 
68,580.979 
67,985,234 
85,392,565 
72,406,708 
67,628,964 
76,130,648 
62,687,026 
58,130,675 
89.734,499 
86,779,813 
75,670,361 
58,128.1,52 
71,955,249 
97,923,524 
71,739.186 
52.857,399 
85,690,340 
49,945,315 
61,926,446 
69,534,601 


29,179,215 


83,668,154 


35.695 
31.728 
32.709 
37.533 
37.102 
34.676 
41.346 
39.362 
44.299 
48.884 
40.812 
33.828 
31.975 
32.665 
36.038 
31.648 
25-357 
37.835 
29.912 
30.391 
32.301 
23.997 


25,732 


35,133 


1 


\ 


.d 

\ 


36  302.2 


41  955,7 


31  201.9 


30  432.5 


34  973,175 


*  Authority,  "  commercial  statements,"  annually. 

t  Authority,  "  receipts  and  expenditures,**  for  respective  years. 
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THB   NEW   TARIFF. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  conceal  the  chagrin  and  mortification  with 
which  we  are  obliged  to  record  the  final  passage  of  the  new  Tariff  bill ; 
overturning,  as  it  does,  the  wise  system  of  revenue  and  protection 
which  has  existed  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present 
time;  varying,  it  is  true,  in  "degree,  but  never,  until  now^  abandoning 
the  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  skill. 

We  confess  ourselves  so  much  taken  by  surprise  at  the  most  extraor- 
dinary course  which  has  marked  the  whole  proceedings  in  this  first 
triumph  over  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  that  we  are  not  pre* 
pared  to  go  into  much  discussion  upon  the  iniquitous  tendency  of  the 
measure. 

The  deed  is  done !  Party  has  triumphed  over  the  real  interests  of 
the  country;  and  those  who  have  perpetrated  this  national  suicide  will 
be  held  to  a  strict  accountability.  If  any  there  be,  who  honestly  be- 
lieve that  an  increased  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  at  lower 
duties,  will  produce  sufficient  revenue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lessen 
the  burdens  borne  by  the  people,  they  will  find  themselves  grossly 
deceived. 

The  real  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  in  its  industry ;  in  its  availing 
itself  of  its  capital,  skill,  and  labor,  to  the  full  development  of  all  its 
natural  endowments,  and  its  genera]  moral  and  physical  advantages, 
resulting  as  well  from  the  genius  of  its  people,  as  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  its  position  and -institutions. 

Under  "the  Tariff  of  J 842,  all  the  varied  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  were  wisely  balanced ;  and  the  annals  of 
the  country  will  be  searched  in  vain,  to  find  a  period  in  which  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  has  been  so  well  cared  for  and  sus- 
tained as  since  the  passage  of  that  act. 

This  is  not  the  time,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  go  into  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  miglity  consequences  to  result  from  the  unhappy 
change,  which  has  been  wrought  by  the  abandonment  of  a  system  so 
wisely  arranged,  and  so  well  tested  by  experience.  If  we  do  not  over- 
rate the  value  of  the  many  facts  and  arguments  which  have  already 
appeared  in  this  work,  our  readers  will  have  perceived  a  strong  case 
made  out — that  the  great  evil  the  country  is  to  experience  by  the  ill- 
advised  change  which  is  consummated  by  the  new  Tariff,  will  be  a 
paralyzation  of  its  industry.  Nothing,  we  think,  is  more  certain  than 
this.  The  new  system  is,  indeed,  specially  framed  for  it.  Its  warmest 
advocates,  in  effect,  admit  this,  when  they  tell  us  that  we  shall  import 
a  sufficiently  increased  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  foreign  labor  to  sus- 
tain our  present  revenue  under  the  decreased  rate  of  duties.  Of  what 
these  augmented  importations  are  to  consist,  we  are  not  lefl  in  doubt; 
the  new  bill  is  expressly  framed  to  encourage  the  increlised  importation 
of  manufactured  articles,  and  to  discourage  the  importation  of  raw 
materials.  What,  then,  is  it,  that  is  thus  to  come  into  the  country  in 
increased  quantities,  but  foreign  labor  and  skill  ?  for  the  real  difference 
in  value  between  a  raw  material  and  a  manufacture4  article,  is  merely 
labor  and  skill.     The  great  law  of  demand  and  supply  operates  upon 
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these,  as  it  operates  upon  all  other  commodities,  and  the  increased 
importation  of  labor  and  skill  will  as  certainly  decrease  the  value  of 
those  of  our  own  citizens,  as  the  importation  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  any  article  of  merchandize  beyond  the  demand  for  it,  will  diminish 
its  value. 

But  what  is  most  extraordinary  in  the  consummation  of  this  mea- 
sure, b,  that  it]  has  been  brought  about,  as  Mr.  Webster  most  justly 
declares,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  and 
against  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  those  who  gave  it  their  support, 
and  by  some  so  openly  expressed  in  their  places  in  the  Senate.  Nay, 
a  solemn  vote  of  the  Senate  decided  against  it,  and  sent  it  to  a  com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  amend  it — but  all  in  vain ! ! 

Can  there  be  a  more  thorough  condemn  atioiT  of  the  measure  itself^ 
than  this  well  known  repudiation  of  it  by  the  Senate,  and  by  those 
who,  from  party  motives,  or  forced  obedience  to  instructions,  have 
fastened  this  incubus  upon  the  country  ?  .  What  a  comment,  indeed,  is 
tliis  upon  the  intolerant  spirit  of  party !  We  forbear  to  express  the 
indignation  we  feel  at  a  course  so  destructive  to  the  very  spirit  and 
genius  of  free  institutions.  For  above  all  other  things,  we  are  deter- 
mined that  this  journal  shall  be,  while  under  the  management  of  the 
writer,  a  National  Magazine  and  Industrial  Record ;  sedulously  avoid- 
ing all  party  distinctions.  We  have  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  is 
to  keep  a  repository  for  all  facts  and  statistics,  tending  to  show  the 
real  working  of  our  system,  with  such  temperate  arguments  as  shall 
elucidate  them,  by  appeals,  not  to  the  passions,  but  to  the  reason  :  to 
this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall  still  adhere ' — nothing  fearing  for  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  system  we  advocate,  however  it  may,  as  in  the 
present  case,  be  assailed  by  party  machinery,  and  be  thus  for  a  time 
overclouded. 

The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  citizens  of 
this  Union,  in  whatever  section  they  may  reside,  is  ni«t  to  be  put  down. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  good  seed  is  sown  in  several  of  the 
southern  states,  and  it  will  grow  and  prosper  there.  For  a  few  years 
economy  and  retrenchment  must  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  this  will  lead 
to  the  closest  investigations  in  every  process  of  converting  raw  materials 
into  their  respective  fabrics,  and  will,  in  so  much,  add  to  the  strength 
with  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  start  again  with  renewed  vigor  ia 
competition  with  our  great  trans-atlantic  rivals,  when,  under  a  new 
state  of  things,  wiser  counsel  shall  prevail,  and  the  real  American 
spirit  shall  direct  the  legislation  of  the  general  government. 

What  we  most  deplore  in  the  interim  is,  that  the  real  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  country  have  to  suffer  from  the  fall  which  must  inevitably 
take  place  in  the  price  of  labor,  and  that  thus  the  innocent  will  be 
punished ;  but  as  this  is  unavoidable,  we  will  indulge  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  the  shortest  possible  duration. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say,  that  reluctant  as  we  are  to  place 
upon  record  such  an  anti- American  statute  as  this  law,  we  think  it 
aeoessary  to  insert  it,  that  our  readers,  one  and  all,  may  not  only  know 
the  worst,  but  that  they  may  examine  it  at  their  leisure  and  in  detail ; 
•ad  we  shall  esteem  it  a  particular  favor  to  hear  from  any  one  of  them^ 
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who  wUi  be  kind  eneogh  to  give  us  iDlbrm«tton  as  to  its  pradtioal  work- 
ing ;  for  on  the  diffusion  of  suek  information  much  is  depending. 

Enlighten  the  people,  and  they  will  respond  to  a  call  to  stand  by  their 
eoontry,  and  defend  it  as  ?rell  from  the  wiles  and  frauds  of  foreign 
influence,  as  from  the  unhallowed  pollution  of  its  soil  by  a  foreign 
invader,. 


A  BILL  roducing  the  duty  on  Imports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

St  it  enacted,  hff  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assetMedj  That  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  December  next,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed 
by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now 
be  exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  on  the 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  herein  enumerated  and  provided  for,  iB»- 
ported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  rates  of  duty — that  is  to  say : 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  A,  a  duty 
of  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  iDenti<Mied  in  schedule  B,  a  duty  of 
farty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ob  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  C,  a  du^ 
of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  montioned  in  sofaedule  D,  a  duty 
of  twenty^ve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  E,  a  duty 
ol  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  F,  a  duty 
6( fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  G,  a  duty 
of  ten  per  eentum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  H,  a  do^ 
of  Jive  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted.  That  fsom  and  after  the  first  day 
of  December  next,  the  goods,  wares  and  merehandise  mentioned  in 
echedale  I  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  first  di^ 
of  December  next,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  on  all  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  not.  espe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  oi  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  in- 
voice or  entry  shall  no^»  contain  the  weight  or  quantity  or  measure  of 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  now  weighed  or  measared,  or  gauged,  the 
same  shall  be  weighed,  gauged,  or  measured,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner, 
agent  or  consignee. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  December  next,  in  lieu  of  the  bounty  heretofi>re  authorized  by  law  to 
be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
Staites,  thece  shall  be  allowed,  on  the  exportation  thereof,  if  cured  with 
foreign  salt,  a  drawback  equaJ  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  salt, 
and  no  more,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  |Nre- 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  goods,  wares  and  mei^ 
chaodise  imported  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  which  may  be  in 
the  public  stores  on  the  second  day  of  December  next,  shall  be  subject 
to  no  other  duty  upon  the  entry  thereof  than  if  the  same  were  imported 
respectively  after  that  day. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  twelfth  section  of  the 
act,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change 
and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,'' approved  August  thirty,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  so  far  modified,  that  all  goods  imported  from 
this  ^ide  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may  remain  in  the  public 
stores  for  the  space  oi  one  year,  instead  of  the  term  of  sixty  days  pre- 
scribed in  the  said  section ;  and  th^t  ail  goods  imported  from  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may  remain  in  the  public  stores 
one  year,  instead  of  the  term  of  ninety  days  prescribed  in  the  said 
section. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
owner,  consignee  or  agent,  of  imports  which  have  been  actually  pur- 
chased, on  entry  of  the  same,  to  make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to  the 
'cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  as  in  his' opinion  may  raise  the  same 
to  the  true  market  value  of  such  imports  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  the  importation  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  which  the 
goods  imported  shall  have  been  originally  manufactured  or  produced,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  to  add  thereto  all  costs  and  charges  which,  under 
existing  laws,  would  form  part  of  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the 
same  may  be  entered,  upon  which  the  duties  should  be  assessed.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  district  the  same  may 
be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  dutiable  value  of  such  imports  to 
be  appraised,  estimated  and  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  laws;  and  if  the  lappraised  value  thereof  shall  ex- 
ceed, by  ten  per  centum,  cmt  more,  the  value  so  declared  on  the  entry, 
then,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem 
on  such  appraised  value:  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  in- 
voice value ;  any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  deputies  of  any  coilec- 
tcr,  naval  officer,  or  surveyor,  and  the  clerks  employed  by  any  collector, 
naval  officer,  surveyor  or  appraiser,  who  are  not  by  existing  laws  re- 
quired to  be  sworn,  shall,  before  entering  upon  their  respective  duties, 
or,  if  already  employed,  before  continuing  in  the  discharge  thereof, 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  faithfully  and  diligently  to 
perform  such  duties,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  prevent  and 
detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United  States ;  which  oath  or 
affirmation  shall  be  administered  by  the  collector  of  the  port  or  district 
where  the  said  deputies  or  clerks  may  be  employed,  and  shall  be  of  f 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  officer  or  other  persor 
.connected  with  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  ^hall,  under  any  pretence. 
i9ip<Nt  in  any  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States  any  goods,  wares  o. 
merchandise  liable  to  the  payment ^of  any  duty. 
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Sec.  11.  And  he  it  further  enacted y  Thnt  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

SCHEDULE  A— «/ 100  per  cent 
Brandy  and  other  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  or  other  materials ;  cordials, 
absynthe,  arrack,  curacoa,  kirscheowasser,  liqaenrs,  masaschino,  ratafia,  and  all 
other  spirituous  beverages  of  a  similar  character. 

SCHEDULE  B-^t  AO  per  cent. 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments ;  almonds ;  anchovies,  sardines,  and  all  other 
fish  preseiTed  in  oil ;  camphor,  refined ;  cassia ;  cloves ;  composition  tops  for 
tables,  or  other  articles  of  furniture  ;  comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruit  preserved 
in  sugar,  brandy  or  molasses;  cun^^ots;  dates;  figs;  ginger  root,  dried  or 
green  ;  glasd,  cut ;  mace  ;  rnnnufactures  of  cedar  wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  ma- 
hogany, rosewood  and  satin  wood ;  nutmegs ;  pimento ;  prepared  vegetables, 
meats,  poultry  'and  game,  sealed  or  enclosed  in  cans,  or  otherwise ;  prunes ; 
raisins ;  scagliola  tops  for  tables,  or  other  articles  of  furniture ;  cigars,  snuff, 
paper  cigars,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  tobacco  ;  wines,  Burgundy,  cham- 
pagne, claret,  Madeiiti,  port,  sherry,  and  all  other  wines  and  imitations  of 
wines. 

SCHEDULE  C-^t  ZO per  ceiU. 

Argentine,  alabata,  or  German  silver,  manufactured  or  nnmanufactured ; 
ale,  l^er,  and  porter  in  casks  or  bottles ;  articles  embroidered  with  gold,  silver, 
or  other  metal ;  articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial composed,  made  up,  or  made  wholly  or  in  part,  by  hand ;  asses*  skins ; 
balsams,  cosmetics,  essences,  extracts,  pastes,  perfumes,  and  tinctures,  used 
either  for  the  toilet  or  for  medicinal  purposes*;  baskets,  and  all  other  articles 
composed  of  grass,  osier,  palmleaf,  straw,  whalebone,  or  willow,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  bay  rum  ;  beads,  of  amber,  composition  or  wax,  and  all  other 
beads ;  benzoates  ;  bologna  sausages ;  bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curls  or  ring- 
lets composed  of  hnir,  or  of  which  hair  is  a  component  part ';  braces,  suspend- 
ei-s,  webbing  or  other  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  India  rubber,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds ;  cameos,  real  and 
imitation,  and  mosaic,  real  and  imitation,  when  set  in  gold,  silver  or  other 
metal ;  canes  and  sticks  for  walking,  finished  or  unfinished ;  capers,  pickles  and 
sauces  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  corks ;  earthen,  China,  and 
stoneware,  and  all  other  wares  composed  of  earthy  and  mineral  substances 
not  otherwise  provided  for ;  fire  crackers ;  flats,  braids,  plaits,  spartere  and 
willow  squares  U9ed  for  making  hats  or  bonnets ;  glass  tumblers,  plain,  mould- 
ed or  pressed,  not  cut  or  printed ;  hats  and  bonnets  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, composed  of  straw,  satin  straw,  chip  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  or  any 
other  vegetable  substance,  or  of  hair,  whalebone,  or  other  material,  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  caps,  hats,  muffs  and  tippets  of  fur,  and  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  fur,  or  of  which  fur  shall  be  a  component  material ;  caps,  gloves,  leg- 
gings, raits,  socks,  stockings,  wove  shirts  and  drawers,  and  all  similar  articles 
made  on  frames,  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children,  and  not  otherwise  provi- 
ded for ;  card  cases,  pocket  books,  shell  boxes,  souvenirs,  and  all  similar  arti- 
cles, of  whatever  material  composed ;  carpets,  carpeting,  hearth  rugs,  bed- 
sides, and  other  portions  of  carpeting,  being  either  Aubusson,  Brussels,  ingrain. 
Saxony,  Turkey,  Venetian,  Wilton,  or  any  other  similar  fabric ;  carriages 
and  parts  of  carriages  ;  cayenne  pepper;  cheese;  cinnamon;  clocks  and  parts 
of  clocks ;  clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  tailor,^ sempstress  or  manufacturer;  coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all 
kinds ;  coal ;  coke  and  culm  of  coal ;  combs  of  all  kinds ;  compositions  of  glass 
or  paste,  when  set;  confecttonery  of  all  kinds,  not  dtherwise  provided  for; 
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coral,  cut  or  miaiufiietared ;  ooiton  cords,  gimpo  and  gilloons ;  court  plaa^r ; 
crayons  of  all  kinds;  cutlery  of  all  kinds;  diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  imitations  of  precious  stones,  when  set  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  other  metal ;  dolls  and  toys  of  all  kinds ;  epauleta,  galloons,  laces, 
knots,  stars,  tassels,  tresses,  and  wines  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal ;  fans  and 
fire  screens  of  every  description,  of  whatever   material  composed ;  feathers 
and  flowers,  artificial  or  ornamental,  and  parts  thereof,  c^  whatever  material 
composed ;  frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades,  finished  or 
unfinished ;  furniture,  cabinet  and  household  ;  ginger,  ground ;  grapes ;  gum 
benzoin  or  benjamin ;  hair  pencils ;  hat  bodies  of  cotton ;  hemp,  unman^ac- 
tnred  ;  honey ;  human  hair,  cleaned  or  prepared  for  use ;  ink  and  iukpowder ; 
Iron  in  bars,  blooms,  bolts,  hoops,  Ioo|)s,  pigs,  rods,  slabs,  or  other  form,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  castings  of  iron  ;  old  or  scrap  iron ;  vessels  of  cast 
iron ;  japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  iewelry,  real  or 
imitation;  jet,  and  manufactures  of  jet,  and  imitations  thereof;  lead  pencils; 
maccaroni,  vermicelli,  gelatine,  jellies,  and  all  similar  preparations ;  manufac- 
tures of  the  bark  and  cork  tree,  except  corks ;  manufactures  of  bone,  shell, 
horu,  pearl,  ivory  or  vegetable  ivory ;    manufactures,  articles,  vessels,    and 
wares,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  brass,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  pewter, 
platina,  silver,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  of  which  either  of  those  metals  or  any 
other  metal  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  manufactures  of 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool,  or  worsted,  if  embroidered  or  tamboured  in  the  loom 
or  otherwise,  by  machinery,  or  with  the  needle,  or  other  process ;  manufac- 
tured articles,  vessels  and  wares  of  glass,  or  of  which    glass  shall  be  a 
eomponent  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  colored,  stained,  or  paint- 
ed glass  ;  glass  crystals  for  watches  ;  glasses  or  pebbles  for  spectacles  ;  pitint- 
ings  on  glass,  porcelain  glass ;  manufectures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of 
which  leather  shall  be  a  component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manu- 
&ctures  and  articles  of  marble!  marble  paving  tiles,  and  all  other  marble  more 
advanced  in  manufacture  than  in  slabs  or  blocks  in  the  rough ;  manufactures 
of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided 
for ;    manufactures,  articles  and  wares  of  papier  mache ;  manufactures  of 
wood,  or  of  which  wood    is  a  component  part,    not  otherwise    provided 
for ;  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,   not  otherwise  provided  for;  medicinal  preparations,  not 
otiierwise  provided  for;  metallic  pens;  mineral  waters;  molasses,  muskets, 
rifles  and  other  fire-arms ;  nuts,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  oil-cloth  of  every 
description,  of  whatever  material  composed ;  ochres  and  ochty  earths  used  in 
the  composition  of  painters'  colors,  whether  dry  or  ground  in  oil ;  oils,  volatile, 
essential  or  expressed,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  olive  oil,  in  casks,  other 
than  salad  oil ;  olive  salad  oH ;  and  all  other  olive  oil  not  othei-wise  provkled  for; 
olives ;  paper,  antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial,  letter, 
and  all  other  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  paper  boxes  and  all  other  fancy 
boxes;  paper  envelopes:  parasols  and  sunshades;  parchment;  pepper;  pla- 
ted and  gilt  ware  of  Vill  kinds ;  p]aying  cards ;  plums;  potatoes;  red  chalk  and 
pencils ;  saddlery  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  salmon,  preserved  ; 
sewing  silk,  in  the  gum  or  purified  ;  shoes  composed  wholly  of  India  rubber; 
sealing  wax ;  silk  twist  and  silk  composed  of  silk  and  mohair ;  side-arms  of 
every  description ;  silver-plated  metal,  in  sheets  or  other  form ;  soap,  Castile, 
perfumed  Windsor,  and  all  other  kinds ;  sugar  of  all  kinds ;  tobacco,  unmanu- 
lactured ;  feyrup  of  sugar ;  twines  and  pack  thread,  of  whatever  material  com- 
posed ;   umbrellas;  vellum;  vinegar;   wafers;    water  colors;  fire-wood  and 
wood  unmanufactured,  tint  otherwise  provided  for ;  Wool,  unmanufactured. 

SCHEDULE  B— ai  25  per  cent. 

Buttons  and  button  moulds,  of  all  kinds ;  borax  or  tincal ;  Burgundy  pitch ; 
calomel,  and  all  other  mercurial  preparations ;  caroj^or,  crude ;  feather  beds, 
Ibathen  lor  beds,  and  downs  of  all  kinds ;  floss  silks ;  grass  elodi ;  hair  ck>tii| 
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flair  seating,  and  all  other  manafactureft  of  hair  not  otiherwwe  provided  for; 
JQte,  Sisa]  grass,  coir,  and  other  vegetable  substances  nnmannfiictured,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  baizes,  boc kings,  flannels  and  floor  cloths,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  cables  and  cordage,  tarred  or  an- 
terred ;  cotton  lace8,cottonin8ertings,  cotton  trimming  laces,  cotton  laces  and  braids; 
mannfactares  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  manu- 
Pictures  of  goat*9  hair  or  mohair,  or  of  which  goat*s  hair  or  mohair  shall  be  a 
oomponent  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  matting,  Chinese,  and  other 
floor  matting  and  mats  made  of  flags,  jute,  or  grass ;  manufactures  of  silk,  or 
of  which  silk  shall  be  a  component^naterial,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manu- 
factures of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  component  material,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  roofing  slates ;  slates  other  than  roofing  slates ;  wool- 
len and  worsted  yarn. 

SCHEDULE  E—a«  20 ^wsrccni. 

Acids,  acetic,  acetous,  benzoic,  boracic,  chromic,  citric,  muriatic,  white  and 
jellow,  nitric,  pyroligneous  and  tartaric,  and  all  other  acids  of  every  descrip- 
tion, used  for  chemical  or  medicinal  purposes,  or  for  manufacturing,  or  in  the 
fine  arts,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  Angora,  Tbibet,  and  other  goat's  hair  or 
mohair  unmanufactured ;  cedar  wood,  el^ny,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood, 
and  satin  wood,  unmanufactured ;  cream  of  tartar ;  extract  of  indigo;  extracts  and 
decoctions  of  logwoods  and  other  dyewoods  not  otherwise  provided  for :  extracts 
of  madder ;  flaxseed;  green  turtle ;  gunny  cloth ;  alum ;  amber ;  ambergris ;  anni- 
•eed  ;  animal  carbon;  antimony,  crude  and  regulus  of;  arrow  root;  articles, 
not  in  a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
assafcetida;  bacon;  bananas;  barley;  beef;  beeswax;  berries^  vegetables, 
flowers  and  barks,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  bismuth ;  bitter  apples ;  blankets 
of  a|l  kinds ;  blank  books,  bound  or  unbound ;  blue  or  Roman  vitriol,  or  sul- 
phate of  copper,  boards,  planks,  staves,  lath,  scantling,  spars,  hewn  and  sawed 
timber,  timber  to  be  used  in  building  wharves  ;  bronze  liquor ;  iron  liquor ;  lac 
spirits ;  manna ;  marble  in  the  rough  slab  or  block,  unmanu^ctured  ;  Dutch 
and  bronze  metal  in  leaf;  needles  of  all  kinds  for  sewing,  darning,  or  knitting; 
ozier  or  willow  prepared  for  basket  makers'  use;  paving  stones ;  paving  and 
roofing  tiletf  and  bricks;  boucho  leaves;  breccia;  bronze  powder;  butter; 
cardimum  ;  calamine;  cantharides;  caps,  gloves,  leggings,  mits,  socks,  stock- 
ings, wove  shirts  and  drawers,  made  on  frames,  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 
-worn  by  men,  women  and  children  ;  cassia  buds ;  castor  oil ;  castorum ;  choco- 
late ;  chromate  of  lead ;  chromate,  bichromate,  hydriodate,  and  prussiate  of 
potash  ;  cobalt ;  cocoanuts ;  coculus  indicus ;  copperas  or  green  vitriol,  or  sul- 
phate of  iron  ;  copper  rods,  bolts,  nails  and  spikes  ;  copper  bottoms ;  plaster  of 
Paris  when  ground ;  quicksilver ;  saffron  and  saffron  cake ;  seppia ;  steel,  all 
than  otherwise  provided  for ;  copper  in  sheets  or  plates,  called  braziers*  cop- 
per, and  other  sheets  of  copper  not  otherwi<ie  provided  for ;  cubebs ;  dried 
pulp ;  emeiT ;  ether ;  feldspar ;  fig  blue ;  fish,  foreign,  whether  fresh,  smoked, 
salted,  dried,  or  pickled,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  fish  glue  or  isinglass ; 
fish  skins ;  flour  of  sulphur ;  Frankfort  black ;  French  chalk ;  fruit,  green  or 
ripe,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  fulminates,  or  fulminating  powders ;  furs 
dressed  on  the  skin;  gamboge;  glue;  gunpowder;  hair,  curled,  moss,  sea- 
weed, and  all  other  vegetable  substances  used  for  beds  or  mattresses  ;  hams ; 
hdts  of  wool ;  hat  bodies,  made  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  a  component 
material  of  chief  value ;  battel's*  plush,  composed  of  silk  and  cotton,  but  of 
which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  h^mpseed  or  linseed, 
and  rapeseed  oil,  and  all  other  oils  used  in  painting ;  Indian  com  and  com 
meal ;  ipecacuanha ;  iridium  ;  iris  or  orris  root ;  ivory  or  bone  black  ;  jalap ; 
juniper  berries ;  lac  sulphur ;  lamp-black;  lard ;  leather,  tanned,  bend  or  sole  ; 
leather,  upper,  of  all  kinds;  lead,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets  ;  leaden  pipes ;  leaden 
thot ;  leeches ;  linens,  of  all  kinds ;  liquorice  paste,  juice,  or  root ;  litharge ; 
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malt ;  manganese ;  manufactures  of  flax«  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  mann- 
fiictures  of  hemp,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  roarine  coral,  unmanufactured; 
medicinal  drugs,  roots,  and  leaves,  in  a  crude  states  not  otherwise  provided 
for ;  metals,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  mineral  and  bitu- 
minous substances,  in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  musical  in- 
struments, of  all  kinds,  and  strings  for  musical  instruments,  of  whip  gut  or  cat- 
gut, and  all  other  strings  of  the  same  material ;  nitrate  of  lead ;  oats  and  oat- 
meal ;  oils,  neatsfoot  and  other  animal  oil,  spermaceti,  whale  and  other  fish 
oil,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries ;  opium ;  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes ; 
orange  and  lemon  peel ;  patent  mordant  ;*  paints,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire  boards ; 
pearl  or  hulled  barley ;  periodicals  and  other  worliA  in  the  course  of  printing 
and  publication  in  the  United  States  ;  pineapples ;  pitch ;  plantains ;  plumbago ; 
pork ;  potassium  ;  Prussian  blue  ;  pumpkins  ;  putty  ;  quills  ;  red  chalk  ;  rhu- 
bhrb;  rice,  or  paddy;  roll  brimstone ;  Roman  cement;  rye  and  rye  flour; 
saddlery,  common,  tinned,  or  japanned ;  sago ;  sal  soda,  and  all  carbonates  of 
soda,  by  whatever  name  designated,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  salts,  epsom, 
glauber,  Rochelle,  and  all  other  salts  and  preparations  of  salts,  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  sarsaparilla ;  shaddocks;  sheathing  paper;  skins,  tanned  and 
dressed,  of  all  kinds ;  skins,  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  slate 
pencils ;  smalts ;  spermaceti  candles  and  tapers ;  spirits  of  turpentine ;  sponges ; 
spunk  ;  squills  ;  starch  ;  stearine  candles  and  tapers  ;  stereotype  plates ;  still 
bottoms  ;  sulphate  of  barytes,  crude  or  refined ;  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  tallow 
candles  ;^  tapioca ;  tar ;  thread  laces  and  inserting ;  type  metal ;  types,  new  or 
old ;  vanilla  beans  ;  verdigris ;  velvet,  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  of  cotton ; 
velvet,  in  the  piece,  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  but  of  which  cotton  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value;  vermillion ;  wax  candles  and  tapers; 
whalebone,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries ;  wheat  and  wheat  flour ;  white 
and  red  lead ;  whiting,  or  Paris  white ;  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
window  glass,  broad,  crown,  or  cylinder ;  woollen  listings ;  yams. 

SCHEDULE  F— ails ;?«rrc«<. 

AiBonic ;  bark,  Peruvian ;  bark,  Quilla ;  Brazil  paste ;  brimstone,  crude,  in 
bulk ;  cork  tree  bark,  unmanufactured ;  cedilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax ;  dia- 
monds, glazier's,  set  or  not  set ;  dragon's  blood  ;  flax,  unmanufiictured ;  gold 
and  silver  leaf;  mineral  kermes ;  silk,  raw,  not  more  advanced  in  manufacture 
than  singles  tram  and  thrown  or  organzine ;  terne  tin  plates ;  tin  foil ;  tin  in 
plates  or  sheets ;  tin  plates  galvanized,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  steel  in 
bars,  cast,  shear,  or  German ;  zinc,  spelter,  or  tentenegue,  in  sheets. 

SCHEDULE  G— ae  10;?«r  cent 

Ammonia;  annatto,  rancon  or  Orleans ;  barilla;  books  printed,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  illustrated  newspapers,  bound  or  unbound,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  bleaching  powders  or  chloride  of  lime ;  building 
stones;  burr  stones,  wrought  or  unwrought ;  cnmeos  and  mosaics,  and  imita- 
tions thereof,  not  set;  chronometers,  box  or  ships,  and  parts  thereof ;  cocoa; 
cochineal;  cocoa  shells;  compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  not  set;  cudbear; 
diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  imitations  there- 
of, when  not  set ;  engravings  or  plates,  bound  or  unbound ;  hempseed,  lin- 
seed, and  rapeseed ;  fuller's  earth  ;  furs,  hatters',  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on 
the  skin;  furs,  undressed,  when  on  the  skin;  goldbeaters' sk^ns;  gum  Arabic; 
gum  Senegal;  gum  Tragacanth  ;  guniBarbary;  gum  East  India ;  gumJedda; 
gum  substitute  or  burnt  starch ;  indigo ;  kelp :  natron  ;  terra  japonica  or  cate- 
chu ;  hair  of  all  kinds,  uncleaned  and  unmanufactured ;  India  rubber,  in  bottles, 
slabs  or  sheets,  unmanufactured;  lemon  and  lime  juice;  lime;  maps  pnd 
charts ;  music  and  music  paper  with  lines,  bound  or  unbound;  nux  vomica  ; 
oils,  palm  and  cocoanut ;  orpiment;  palm  leaf,  unmnnufactured ;  polishing 
stones ;  pumice  and  pumice  stone ;  rattans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured ;  rottea 
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stone ;  sal  BiniDoiiia;  saltpetre,  (or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,)  refiDed  or  par^ 
tialty  refined ;  soda  ash,  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol :  tallow,  marrow,  and 
all  other  grease,  and  soap  stocks  and  soap  stuffs,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
watches  and  parts  of  watches ;  watch  materials  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  woad  or  pastel. 

SCHEDULE  H— at  5 per  cent. 

Alcomoque,  argol,  or  crude  tartar;  bells,  when  old,  or  bell  metal,  fit  only  to 
be  remanufiictared ;  brass,  in  pigs  or  bars ;  Brazil  wood,  and  all  other  dye- 
woods  in  sticks ;  brass,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufuctured  ;  bristles ; 
chalk,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  clay,  nnwrought ;  copper,  in  pigs  or  bars ; 
copper,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured ;  flints;  grindstones, 
wrought  or  unwrought;  berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables  used  exclusively  in  dye- 
ing, or  in  composing  dyes,  but  no  article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that  has  un- 
dergone any  manufacture ;  ivory,  unmanufactured  ;  ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable 
ivory;  madder  root;  nutgalls;  pearl,  mother  of ;  lastings,  suitable  for  shoes* 
bootees,  or  buttons,  exclusively ;  manufactures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist,  or 
other  manufactures  of  cloth  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  boots,  bootees, 
or  buttons  exclusively;  horns,  horn- tips,  bones,  bone-tips,  and  teeth,  unmanu- 
ffictured;  kermes;  lac  dye ;  lac  spirits;  madder,  ground;  nickle;  pewter, 
when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured ;  rags,  of  whatever  material ;  raw 
hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  safiSower ;  salt})etre,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  when  crude ; 
seedlac ;  shellac ;  sumac ;  tin,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks ;  tortoise  and  olh^r  shells 
unmanufactured ;  tumeric ;  waste,  or  shoddy ;  weld ;  bine,  spelter,  or  teute- 
negue,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

SCHEDULE  l^Free  articles. 

Animals  imported  for  breed ;  bullion,  gold  and  silver ;  cabinets  of  coins, 
medals,  and  other  collections  of  antiquities ;  coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  di- 
rect from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production,  in  American  vessels,  or  in 
foreign  vessels  Entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriminating 
duties,  tonnage,  and  other  charges ;  coffee,  the  growth  or  production  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  imported  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  same 
manner;  coins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  copper  ore;  copper  when  imported 
for  the  United  States  Mint;  cotton;  felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing;  garden  , 
seeds,  and  other  seeds  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  exported 
to  a  foreign  country,  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  exported,  upon  which  no  drawback  or  bounty  has  been  allowed ; 
Provided,  that  all  the  regulations  to  ascertain  the  identity  thereof,  prescribed 
by  existing  laws,  or  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, shall  be  complied  with ;  guano ;  household  effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  per- 
sons or  families  from  foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them,  and  not  intend- 
ed for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale  ;  junk,  old ;  models  of  inven- 
tions and  other  improvements  in  the  arts ;  Provided,  That  no  article  or  aiticles 
shall  be  deemed  a  model  or  improvement  which  can  be  fitted  for  use  ;  oakum ; 
oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish,  of  American  fisheries,  and  all  other 
articles  the  produce  of  such  fisheries ;  paintings  and  statuary,  the  production 
of  American  artists  residing  abroad,  and  all  other  paintings  and  statuary :  Pro- 
vided, The  same  be  impoited  in  good  faith  as  objects  of  taste,  and  not  of  mer- 
chandise; personal  and  household  effects  (not  merchandise^  of  citizens  ^f  the 
United  States  dying  abi*oad ;  plaster  of  Paris,  unground ;  platina,  unmanufac- 
tured ;  sheathing  copper,  but  no  copper  to  be  considered  such,  and  admitted 
free,  except  in  sheets  forty-eight  inches  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and 
weighing  from  fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces  the  square  foot;  sheathing  metal; 
specimens  of  natural  history,  mineralogyi  or  botany ;  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs, 
plants,  and  roots  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  wearing  apparel  in  actual  use. 
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and  other  personal  effects  Dot  fnerchaodise ;  professional  books,  implements, 
instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  United  States :  Provided^  That  this  exemption  shall  not  be  construed 
to  include  machinery  or  other  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  or  for  sale. 


BACO  AND  BIDDBFORD  MANUFACTURINO  COMPANIBa 

We  have  obtained  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  manufac* 
taring  operations  of  Saco  and  Biddeford,  in  the  state  of  Maine : 

The  York  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  April  6,  1831, 
under  an  act  of  incorporation  passed  March  16,  1831  *  Having  pur- 
chased the  property  of  the  Saco  Manufacturing  Company  for  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  they  proceeded,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Batchelder, 
Esq.,  to  erect  their  first  mill,  which  was  put  in  operation  July  5,  1832. 
The  length  of  the  building  is  210  feet,  width  46  feet,  and  five  stories  in 
height,  including  the  attic. 

Their  second  mill  was  put  in  operation  May  9,  1836,  and  the  third, 
April  19|  1838.  Both  of  the  above  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  viz : 
145  feet  in  length,  46  in  breadth,  and  five  stories  in  height.  Their 
fourth  mill  was  built  in  1841,  and  put  in  operation  Nov.  2,  1843. 
Length  175  feet,  breadth  46,  height  five  stories. 

The  four  mills  contain  750  looms,  and  about  23,000  spindles.  They 
now  manufacture  5,000  pieces  or  150,000  yards  of  cloth  per  week,  and 
use  120  bales  of  cotton,  or  20  bales  per  day.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed last  month  was,  females  1,006 — males  210 — making  in  the  w)ide 
1,216— and  the  amount  paid  fbr  board  and  wages  for  four  weeks  was 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  price  of  board  for  females  is  $1,20  per  week,  for  men  $1,50  to 
•1,75. 

Among  the  men  are  twenty-seven  employed  as  overseers  of  different 
branches  of  the  business,  whose  pay  averages  $600  per  year.  The 
wages  of  about  one  half  the  whole  number  of  females,  exclusive  of  board, 
averages  from  $1  50  to  $3  00  per  week, 

viz :  123  from  $1  50  to  $1  75, 
198  "  $1  75  to  $2  00, 
249     "    $2  00  to  $3  00. 

Among  them  are  a  considerable  number  whose  wages  amount  to  more 
than  80  cents  per  day,  and  one,  who  for  six  months  has  received  an 
average  of  one  dollar  per  day,  board  included. 

Those  of  less  experience  receive  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  generally 
from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  twenty  cents  per  week,  after  the  first  few 
weeks. 

The  cost  of  the  indigo  used  is  $600  per  week,  or  $100  per  day.  The 
quantity  of  copperas  is  sixty  tons  per  year,  or  1,300  lbs.  per  week.  The 
quantity  of  logwood,  sumach,  fustic  and  other  dyewoods,  about  800  lbs. 
per  week. 

The  quantity  of  potato  starch  about  60  tons,  or  more  than  one  ton 
per  week.    It  requires  one  bushel  of  potatoes  to  make  eight  pounds  of 
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starch,  bo  that  for  one  year's  supply  of  starch  wou19  require  16,800 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  at  the  commencement  was  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  This  has  been  increased,  as  their  business  re- 
quired, until  1839,  when  the  whole  amount  assessed  and  paid  in  was 
one  million. 

The  York  Manufacturing  Company,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  business,  purchased  mills  and  other  real  estate  in  Saco 
and  Biddeford,  so  as  to  unite  the  whole  of  the  lower  falls  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  whole  fall  is  92  feet,  and  the  mills  are  situated  di- 
rectly upon  tide-water,  so  that  schooners  of  100  tons  discharge  at  the 
wharves  within  a  few  rods  of  the  mills. 

In  1839  the  Saco  Water  Power  Company  was  organized,  and  pur- 
chased of  the  York  Company  all  their  water-power  and  real  estate,  ex- 
cept what  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  own  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. 

In  1841,  the  Water  Power  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Rufus 
Nichols,  Esq.,  built  on  the  Biddeford  side  of  the  river  a  machine  shop 
145  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide,  five  stories  in  height,  induing  the 
basement,  for  the  purpose  of  building  machinery.  They  have  also  a 
large  blacksmith  shop,  and  are  well  provided  with  tools  and  iq;>paratu8 
for  building  machinery  of  as  good  quality  and  workmanship  as  can  be 
obtained  in  New-England. 

The  capital  of  the  Water  Power  Company  is  1300,000.  Men  em- 
ployed, 225  to  250. 

In  1844,  the  Laconia  Compcofiy  was  organized  with  a  capital  of 
1800,000.  Within  the  year  past  the  Water  Power  Company  have  built 
in  Biddeford  for  the  Laconia  Company  a  mill  236  feet  in  length,  which 
is  now  nearly  ready  to  go  into  operation^  under  the  care  of  Otis  Holmes, 
Esq.,  with  10,944  spindles  and  330  looms.  This  will  require  three  or 
four  hundred  more  hands,  and  including  those  directly  and  indirectly 
employed,  with  their  families,  and  the  different  branches  of  business 
necessarily  connected  with  the  manufacturing  operations,  will  add  to 
the  population  of  the  place  seven  or  eight  hundred  people. 

This  increase  of  manufacturing  population  affords  a  very  important 
market  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighboring  towns,  as  all  their  provisions 
are  purchased,  and  receiving  their  pay  in  cash  every  month,  there  need 
be  no  long  accounts  or  doubtful  debts.  The  Laconia  Company  hare 
also  contracted  with  the  Water  Power  Company  for  building  another 
mill  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  the  foundih 
tion  of  which  is  now  in  progress. 

The  business  here  has  so  far  resulted  very  satisfactorily  to  the  propri- 
etors. An  impression  has  sometimes  been  given,  that  because  a  busi- 
ness is  profitable  to  the  proprietor  it  must  be  unprofitable  to  the  laborer. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  can  best  answer  the  question,  whether  they  are 
better  paid  in  a  successful  or  an  unsuccessfiil  concern.  A  business 
which  yields  little  profit  can  hardly  afford  the  means  of  paying  liberal 
wages.  The  profits  of  manufacturing  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  goods  being  suited  to  the  market  where  they  are  sold ;  and  because 
they  sell  for  a  good  profit,  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a  proof  that 
those  who  make  them  are  not  well  paid.    In  fact,  we  learn  that  the  rate 
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of  wages  paid  by  the  York  Manufacturing  Company  has  never  been 
higher  than  at  this  time. 

Few  places  in  the  United  States  are  superior  to  this  for  manufacturing 
operations.  Combining  the  advantages  of  transportation  by  rail-road  or 
by  navigation,  with  ample  water  power  directly  upon  the  tide,  where 
coal  and  other  heavy  articles  can  be  delivered  as  cheap  as  at  Boston,  or 
other  northern  ports,  with  abundance  of  lumber  and  other  building  ma- 
terials, an  inexhaustible  supply  of  granite  within  half  a  mile,  and  clay 
for  brick  upon  the  spot, — it  is  not  common  to  find  united  so  many  fa- 
cilities for  building. 

Situated  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country,  where  provisions  are  plenty, 
s^id  surrounded  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent  population,  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  hands,  both  male  and  female,  for  the  mills  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  for  such  others  as  may  be  built 
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pROYiDEivcE,  July,  1846. 


Mr.  RediDood  FUker : 


Dear  Sir  : — I  am  very  desirous  to  see,  in  your  journal,  an  exact  state- 
ment, and  a  full  one,  of  the  manufacturing,  and  particularly  of  the  print- 
ing resources  of  our  country. 

The  list  annexed  I  have  made  up  with  some  care,  and  is  as  near  the 
exact  truth  as  can  be  arrived  at  without  visiting  each  of  the  establish- 
ments in  person.  It  comprises  all  the  printing  establishments  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  weight  of  our  little  state  in 
this  branch  of  industry. 

Yours  respectfully,  T.  L.  D. 

8  Machines,    160  blocking  tables,    6000  pieces  weekly. 


Philip  Allen  &  Son 

Jacob  Dan  well  &  Co 

Amasa  &*  William  Sprague . 
Benjamin  Cozzens 

George  &  William  Chapin. 
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MINING  AND  OTHER  INTELLIOENCB. 

From  the  London  Mining'^  Journal^  we  take  the  following  extracts  u 
interesting  to  our  readers : 

THE  SCOTCH  PIG-IRON  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mining  Journal. — Sir, — The  following  are  extracts  from 
some  letters  received  from  Glasgow,  on  the  snbject  of  Scotch  pie-iron — the  correct- 
ness may  be  relied  upon ;  if  you  thkik  them  worthy  a  place  in  toe  Mining  Journal, 
I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  them. — Am  Old  SufiscitiBER :  Liverpool^  June  3. 

Extract. 

fiiR,-»The  following  ia  the  trae  cost  of  Scotch  pig-iron  at  this  time,  put  free  on 
board  at  Glasgow  : — 

1  ton  IBcwtt.  oalciDed  ironstone,  atSOa. £l  19  0 

a  "    IS    "     coal  (ibis  inclades  that  used  for  engines,  heating  blast, 

&c.<)at8a. ISO 

0  "      8    "     lime 0    2  0 

Transit  of  pig-iron  to  pnt  on  board  at  Glasgow,  averages 0    3  6 

Rent,  power,  wages,  &c.. • 0    6  6 

X3  15  0 
Contingenciesi  5  per  cent 0    39 


/ 


Total £3  18  9 

As  many  of  the  makers  buy  largely  of  cotA,  ironstone,  &c.,  it  will  then  cost  tbem 
more.  The  make  of  all  the  furnaces  does  not  exceed  9500  tons  per  week.  I  calcu- 
late upon  an  average  of  make  for  12  months-^not  upon  a  single  good  week's  work, 
which  ia  too  much  the  fashion  here  to  do.  As  to  the  make  increasing  to  any  extent, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question — ^we  have  not  sufficient  hands  for  the  present  works ; 
aod,  as  many  new  railroads  will  soon  be  started,  I  think  there  will  be  some  trouble 
in  this  matter.  I  give  you  this  calculation,  which  you  may  depend  is  very  near  the 
mark ;  you  know  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  except  seeiiig  n^  employers 
getting  oetter  paid  fur  their  capital  and  time.        Yonrs,  very  sincerely,        W.  B. 

OUugow,  May  29. 

THE  IRON  TRADE. 

Birminghcnn,  Wednesday. — The  ironmasters  of  Staffordshire  are  now  congratulating 
themselves  chat  thev  resolved  to  maintain  the  present  hi^h  and  unprecedented  prices 
of  iron  Two  weeks  ago  it  was  the  intention  of  some  of  them  to  blow  out  a  number 
of  furnaces,  in  order  that  they  might  keep  the  supply  fully  within  the  rates  of  current 
demand.  Now,  there  is  not  only  no  intention  to  reduce  the  make,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, a  confident  expectation  that  the  trade  will  still  further  improve,  and  tliat  an 
advance  rather  than  a  redaction  will  have  to  be  proposed  at  next  meeting.  This 
calculation  is  founded  on  two  important  considerations,  viz :— 1.  The  prospect  of  a 
larger  number  of  railway  bills  passing  than  a  few  weeks  siooe  was  contemplated; 
and  2,  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  by  which  American  orders  will  be  multiplied.* 
From  analysis  of  railway  bills  in  progress,  which  was  given  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
of  Tuesday,  it  appears  that  preambles  of  bills  have  been  moved,  which,  if  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  will  give  power  to  lay  down  about  3000  miles  of  railway.  Assuming 
that  the  same  weight  of  rails  will  be  used  as  was  required  for  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  on  which  there  are  35,000  tons,  the  total  quantity  of  iron  necessary  to 
make  the  rails  of  these  3000  miles,  will  be  937,491  tons.  Now,  the  total  quantity  of 
iron  smelted  in  England  and  Wales  is  about  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  in  Scotland 
half  a  million  per  annum,  so  that  it  would  take  moro  than  half  one  year's  produce  to 
supply  this  demand ;  or,  should  the  construction  of  the  various  lines  extend  over  the 
Parliamentary  time — three  year»— upwards  of  300,000  tons  will  annually  be  called 
for  in  this  branch  of  the  iron  business  alone.  In  these  circumstances,  ana  in  view  of 
the  fiu;t  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  iron  for  other  purposes,  such  as  iron  steam- 
boats, locomotives,  machinery,  &c.,  it  seems  probable  that  a  large  demand  for  iron 
most  oontinae  for  some  time  to  come.    And  here  the  question  naturally  arises, 
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whence  its  reaoarceB  for  this  increased  sopply  t    Observe  its  past  histoiy.    Doriog^ 
the  last  100  years  the  iron  mines  of  Great  Bi-itain  have  yielded  thus : — 

1740 Torn     17,000 SB/umaees, 

I78« 68,000 85    " 

1827 ^ 690,000 284    " 

1839 »50.000 360    " 

1845 I^AaaiOQO 550         " 

From  which  it  would  appear  that,  unless  the  saiass  be  exhaustible,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  8upp1y,«the  working  power  being  so  elastic  and  oommanditif.  We  beliere 
it  has  beeu  ascertaiaed  that  there  is  not  any  rii»k  of  the  iroiiaioae  iailing  in  England ; 
and  as  Scotlitnd  has  unexplored  fields  of  immense  extent,  the  ^*  golden  age  of  iron" 
may  be  looked  upon  as  not  yet  fa^  advauced  in  its  cycle  of  develoMBent  As  r» 
garas  the  prospects  of  increased  demand  from  Amenca,  duubileM  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  and  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  will  ha  in  favor  of  the  iron  trade.  Up 
to  the  last  four  years  we  have  exported  to  the  United  Stales  nearly  half  our  iroo 
products ;  but  latterly  our  prices  have  been  too  high  for  exportation,  either  to  America 
or  the  continent.  Indeed  the  balance — when  we  take  into  account  the  suppKee 
obtained  by  Bel^um  from  Pittsburg,  and  ether  iron  districts  in  the  States — has  been 
agaiuat  England  in  this  respect;  and  although  the  facility  of  exchanging  iron  for  food 
will  now  be  ^reat,  those  ironmasters  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
mining  operations  in  the  states,  are  not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  their  futtu*e  prospects  in 
that  market  Upon  the  whole,  unless  the  progress  of  railway-making  be  materially 
checked,  it  is  evident  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  there  will  be  a  steady  and  large 
demand  for  iron. 

'    BILLS  FOR  RAIL-ROADS  BEFORE  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

A  return  called  for  by  Mr.  Gibson  Craig,  was  issued  on  Thursday,  of  all  private 
bills  applied  for  during  the  present  session,  for  which  a  snbsnription  contract  hae 
been  deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  with  their  respective  estimates,  capital 
stock,  and  sums  authorised  to  be  borrowed.  A  summary  of  the  document  show% 
that  out  of  a  total  of  265,842,386/.,  for  investment  in  British  enterprise,  railways 
claim  a  lion's  share  of  259,329,450/. ;  while  the  ferries,  docks,  piers,  and  harbours, 
principally  projected  to  furnish '  marine  cooMnunieations  for  these  iron  outlets,  make 
a  demand  of  raiher  more  than  5,000,000/.  :— 

D€9criptUm9fBia».  EMtiataUd  Eiptuw,  Capital  Stcck,  jiuiUrixedtm 

Borram. 

Railways £259.329,450 £254,050,760 £90,472,095 

Navigations  and  eanals 377,950 170,000 226,600 

Waterworks 1,786,251 1,950,600. .» 901,433 

Ferries  and  docks 3,427,183 1,650,000 2,033,000 

Piers  and  harboui^ 531,627 272,000 394,039 

Bridses 130,000 60,000 

Roads 22,367 

Miscellanpoas 237,556 277.500 282,500 


Total £265,842,386  £258,370,8«>  £94,270,561 

PROGRESS  OF  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING. 

On  Wednesday  last,  two  launches  took  place  from  Messrs.  Ditchbam*s  yard,  at 
Blackwall,  which  attracted  numerous  visitors.  The  first  vessel  liberated  was  the 
Erin-gO'hragh,  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Compai^y 
and  is  every  way  creditable  to  that  company's  splendid  fleet — she  is  built  of  iron,  and 
is  to  have  200- horse  power  engines,  by  Maudslay ;  her  dimensions  are  201  ft.  6  in. 
between  the  perpendiculars ;  keel  for  tonnage,  184  ft. ;  breadth  for  do.,  28  fL  9  in. ; 
depth  in  hold,  17  ft.  4  in. ;  and  burthen,  810  tons. — The  Recruit  was  then  launched; 
she  is  one  of  the  experimental  brigs  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral^  bava  ordered 
to  be  built  by  private  firms,  and  is  the  first  iron  vessel  of  war  ever  built  in  this  country. 


last,  an  experimental  trip  was  made  with  the  new  iron  steam-ship  Windtor ;  aha 
started  from  St  George's  Pier,  Liverpool,  and  made  the  North  li^h^ship  (15|  milea) 
in  54  minutes ;  and  on  her  return,  the  left  the  Bell  buoy,  and  arrived  at  the  pier  (13 
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'  nfiles)  io  1  hour  and  9  aiinnte«t  agaiost  the  tida— 4iha  ia  inteDded  tD  ply  between 
Liverpuol  and  Belfast ;  her  length  over  all,  it  224  ft ;  keel,  190  ft. ;  breadth,  28  ft. ; 
depth  of  hold,  16  ft. ;  toimage,  764  tons;  engines,  350-hor8e  power. 

VALUE  OF  THE  MIKES  OF  COBNWALL. 

The  mines  of  the  connty  of  Cornwall  employ  one-fourth  part  of»  the  entire  popola- 
tion,  and  prod  ace  the  larger  half  of  all  the  metals  raised  in  the  kingdom;  the  wagea 
paid  from  the  copper  mines  alone  exceed  500,000/.  annoally,  and  the  mineral  prodace 
laof  the  yeaiiy  value  of  1.500,000/.  The  steam-engiues  employed  at  the  variooa 
mioes  conaome  annually  80,000  tons  of  coal.  Mr.  Tre€ry,  the  largest  single  mine 
owner  in  the  county,  in  his  extensive  mining  and  other  works,  has  7000  persona 
VBceiviog  from  his  employment  their  entire  support 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

It  was  stated  some  time  ago  that  a  submarine  telegraph  was  to  be  laid  down  acroit 
the  English  Channel,  by  which  an  instantaneous  communication  could  be  made  from 
coast  to  coast  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a  view  of  testing 
the  pmcticability  of  this  undertaking,  have  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  pn>jectora 
laying  down  a  sub-marine  telegraph  across  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  from  thr^  hoaso 
oi  the  admiral  in  the  dock-yard  to  the  railway  terminns  at  Gasport.  In  a  few  daya 
after  the  experiment  has  been  successfully  tested  at  Portsmouth,  the  sub-marina 
telegraph  will  be  laid  down  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  under  the  sanction  of  both 
English  and  French  Governments. 

ENGLISH  COAL  STATISTICS  FOR  1844  AND  1845. 

.  V^  have  before  m.the  Parliamentary  return  of  the  quantities  of  coal,  culm 
and  jfiiaders,  shipped  at  the  several  ports  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  coast- 
ivays,  to  other  ports- of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1844  and  1845 ;  the  ouantitTes  and 
declared  value  of  coal,  &:c.,  exported  to  forei^  countries  aod  to  Britisn  settlements 
..  abroad,  in  1844  and  1845  ;  the  amount  of  duties  received  thereon,  and  the  quantity 
brought  ciastways  into  the  port  of  London  in  1844  and  1845.  The  total  qnantity 
•hipped  coastways  to  other  parts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was,  in  1844 — coals, 
7.017,113  tons;  cinders,  36,678  tons;  culm,  324,071  tons— in  all,  7,377,862  tons:  m 
1845— co^,  8,333,907;  cinden,  52,196  tons;  cukn,  332,365  tons— total,  8,723,468 
tons;  being  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  latter  year  of  1,345,606  tons.  The  total  quanti- 
ties exported  to  foreign  countries  and  British  sett]en)ents  abroad,  in  1844,  were— 
large  coal,  ]  .289,957  tons ;  small,  408,434  tons ;  cinders,  49,389  tons ;  culm,  6,391 
tons — total,  1,754,171  tons;  in  value,  £672,056  :  and  in  1845 — ^large,  1,996,731  tons  ; 
efDall,  446,009  tons ;  cinders,  84,556  tons;  enfan,  3,986  tons — together,  2,531,282  tons ; 
in  value,  £973,635 — being  an  increase,  in  1845,  of  777,111  tons,  and  in  money,  of 
iC301,.579.  Of  the  amount  thus  exported,  France  received  647,967  tons,  value 
jg -220,879;  Germany,  227,539  tons,  value  £69,584;  Prussia,  184,487  tows,  value 
j£54.650;  Denmark,  168,158  tons,  value  £52,214;  Russia,  150,422  tons,  value 
je53,105;  Holland,  139,288  tons,  value  £47,446;  British  West  Indies,  102,399  tons, 
value  £60,816;  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  101,336  tons,  value  £50,304;  Italy,  96,338 
tonF,  value  £42,052;  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  85,689  tons,  value  £52,687;  British 
North  America,  79,359  tons,  value  £33,316;  United  States,  58,381  tons,  value 
£31,930;  Turkey  »nd  Greece,  56.766  tons,  value  £24,434;  Channel  Island/},  55,588 
tons,  value  £22,033 ;  Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira,  32,031  tons,  value  £17,714; 
and  the  Brazils,  30,038  tons,  value  £13,732.  Of  the  quantity  exported,  there  were 
shipped  from  Newcastle,  1,069,737  tons;  Sunderland,  428.400;  Hartlepool,  158,225; 
Newport,  149,890;  Stockton,  128,626;  Liverpool,  123,456;  London,  78,198 ;  Bor- 
rowstownnees,  73,656;  Swansea,  43,139;  Hull,  42,789;  Irvine,  35,103;  Cardiff, 
33,096;  Glasgow,  29,376;  Alloa,  25,036;  Greenock,  23,318;  and  Kirkaldy,  20,779 
tons.  The  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  total  amoimt  of  coala,  &c.,  exported  in  the 
year  1845,  was  £17,272,  on  2,531,282  tons.  The  quantity  brought  coastways  into 
the  port  of  I^ndou,  was,  in  1844,  2,490,910  tons;  by  inland  navigation  and  land 
carriage,  72,256 — ^together,  2,536,166  tons;  and  in  1845,  coastways.  3,392,512  tons, 
by  inland  navigation  and  land  carriage,  68,687  tons — together,  3,461,199  tons, — being 
an  increase  over  1844  of  198,033  tons. 


884  Mating  and  Oiker  LUeKgemce, 

LIST  OF  BLAST-FURNACES  IN  ALL  SCOTLAND— JUNE,  18«. 

[rilOM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT.] 

CooBty.  Name.  ToUL  InBlut.  OatofBltiL 

Lanark Gartsfaerrie 16 15 I 

Summerlee 6 5 1 

•  LaDgloan 6 5 , 1 

DaDdyvan 9 8 1 

Calder 8 5 3 

Carnbroe 6 3 3 

Monkland 9 6 1 

Ooioa 3 3 1 

Shotts 4 3 1 

Caallehill 2 2 0 

Coltuefis 6 5 1 

Clyde 7 5 2 

Crovan 6 5 1 

Dambarton Garacabe 2 2 0 

Argyll.^ Bnnaw 1 1 •  0 

Ayr.. I Blair 6 3 3 

"  Glengamock 7 5 S 

"  •Eghnton 3 0 3 

"  •Lngar 4 2 2 

"  Maiikirk 4 2 2 

Fife Devon 3  2 1 

•Forth 4 0 4 

Stirling Carron 4 3 I 

Linlithgow  ....*Kinniel 4  4 

Total 130  95 


% 


New  works  are  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Lesmahagow  and  Wilsontown,  Lanark- 
shire ;  Kilmarnock,  Dalmellington,  Kil winnings  and  Beith,  Ayrshire ;  also,  at  Loch- 
gelly,  Fifeshire. 

The  following  new  malleable  iron  works  in  Scotland,  are  expected  to  be  in  full 
operation  this  autumn,  and  to  produce  500  tons,  at  each  work,  of  finished  iron  per 
week — viz.  the  West  of  Scotland  Mallea  jle  Iron  Company,  at  Holytown,  Lanark- 
shire; and  the  Glas^w  Iron  Company,  at  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire. 

The  furnaces  in  blast  produce,  on  an  average,  {taking  all  ike  workM  togetker^) 
about  110  tons  each  per  week,  not  more. ^-{^Olat goto f  July  1. 

THE  IRON  TRADE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  present  favorable  change  in  the  weather  for  the  last  week,  from  saltr/  to  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  the  genial  rains  which  have  fallen,  have  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  in  the  mining  districts,  as  several  fargemasters  had  been  obliged  to 
suspend  the  blasting  of  their  furnaces,  the  men  not  being  able  to  support  the  intense 
heat,  which  temporarily  caased  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  cast-iron,  the  price  of 
which  at  St.  Dbier  is  still  maintained  firm,  at  71. 12s.  6d.  the  1000  kil.(or  17cwts.  3qn. 
English;)  wrought-iron  (fers  baltus)  from  14/.  I63.  to  15/.  ISs.  6d.  per  1000  kil.,  at 
which  prices  numerous  orders  have  been  ^iven ;  sheet  and  hearth-iron  is  steady  at 
9/.  16s.,  and  a  few  sales  made,  as  the  stock  m  hiind  is  small,  and  the  ironmasters  are 
reluctant  to  give  this  high  price.  A  great  deal  is  doing  in  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
mental irou,  and  water  and  gas  pipes,  which  at  present  is  giving  an  active  employ- 
ment. On  the  whole,  the  irou  trade  is  improving,  and  some  extensive  demands  are 
expected  for  railway  and  other  purposes,  when  the  generality  of  the  furnaces  are  in 
full  blast 

*  Thsao  wo  all  ntw  woriu. 
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LATEST  CUBRENT  PRICES  OF  METAL. 


London^  July  2,  1845. 


/r0»— Bar  a,  Wales.. ton  a 
**       London....  0 

Nail  rods  <*     0 

Hoop(Staf.) 11 

Sheet    **        "  ..  0 
Bars     "        * 
Rails,  average.. .  9 
Welsh  cold  blast }  . 

foundry  pig     \ 
Scotch  pig  &,  Clyde  3 
BoMianCCNDc.  0 

"        P8I 0 

"        Gourieff..l4 

^        Archangel  0 

Swedish  i,  on  the  spot  0 

Steel,  fagt.  .  0 

**    kegs  e  14 

Copper-^TUef 0 

Tongbcake t 

Beat  selected 0 


s.    £    s.   d. 

0—800 
0—900 
0—10  0  0 
0—11  5  0 
0—12  5  0 
.10  10—11  0  0 
5—  9  10    0 


5—500 


u 


s.     £    s.   d. 

0—0    0  lOi 

0-0    0  11} 

0—4  12     0 

0—4  13    e 

0—4  15    0 

11—4  12    0 

13—4  14    0 

9—1  11     0 

15—1  17    0 

Coke,  IC 14  6-150 

IX....  1  10  6-1  11    0 


Coj>^«f^--Ord]n.  sheets  lb  0 
bottoms.  0 
THn — Com.  blocks^. cwt  0 

"     bars 0 

Refined 0 

BtraitsA 4 

Banca 4 

7f«i  P^e«--Ch.  ICt,  box  1 

IX 1 


n 


II 


Le«d— SheetA; tonl9 

Pig,  refined 0 

'*  common....  0 
«  Spanish,  in  bdl8 
''    American. ...  0 

Q8f>elier^C9tk€)l 0 

0|Ztii«—(8heet)ii»  export*  28 

QuieksUP€ry% lb  0 

Q\RefaudMetaL ton  4  15—5 


a  Discount  2k  per  cent.  b  Net  cash.  e  Discoant  2|  per  cent      d  Ditto. 

€  In  kegs  j|  and  |-inch.     /  Disooont  3  per  cent,     f^  Ditto  2^  per  cent    k  Net  cash, 
ki]^^  t  Discoont  3  per  cent.  k  Ditto  2^  per  c  en'.         I  Net  Cash. 


W 


ant  H  peK 


n  Discount  H  per  cent    *  For  home  mse  it  is  32/.  per  ton. 


[fVofli  our  Correipondeni.'] 

laoir. — Staffordshire  has  been  very  firm  daring  the  past  month  at  our  quotations  of 
2d  nit  Welsh  is  a  shade  lower,  bat  SI.  for  bars,  at  the  shipping  ports,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lowest  price.  Scotch  pig  having  declined  Ss.  or  4s.,  enabled  parties 
to  i^ace  many  orders  which  had  been  some  time  on  the  maritot,  and  large  sales  were 
made  at  aboat  67s.  6d.  for  mixed  Nos.  On  the  29th  ult,  30,000  tons  of  Fstlway  bars, 
at  9/.  10s.,  and  9,000  tons  of  chairs,  at  7/.,  were  soU  by  th^iM  Staffordshire  hooses  to 
a  railway  company  in  their  Yioinity.  Swedish  iron  and  steel  continoe  very  dull :  a 
few  sales  of  the  former  article  were  made  last  month,  hot  we  do  not  know  of  any 
transactions  in  the  latter. 

CoppsR  remains  at  previous  qaotations  of  Minimg  Journal,  with  a  dull  demand. 

Ttic. — ^It  will  be  seen  that  this  metal  has  much  advanced  since  our  last— viz.  En* 
g^lsh,  58.,  and  foreign,  10s.  per  cwt.  On  the  17th  nh.  the  6(^00  slabs  of  Banca 
offered  for  sale  at  Kotterdam  were  purchased  by  the  same  pvty  who  bought  last 
year,  at  55  i  florina— one  moiety  of  which  were  immediately  resold  at  about  59  florins : 
this  had  the  effect  of  raiting  the  prices  of  Banca  and  Straits  in  this  market  4s.  to  5s. 
p»r  cwt ;  and  on  the  22d  inst  to  within  2s.  to  3b.  of  the  prices  we  now  quote.  At 
a  pablic  sale  yesterday,  198  slabs  of  Banca  were  sold*«t  92s.,  and  2,094  slabs  of 
Straits  at  90s.  per  cwt 

Tia  Plates  are  firm  at  quotations,  with  a  fair  demand. 

Lbad  is  rather  dull,  but  me  same  prices  rule  now  as  on  the  2d  ult. 

Speltbs  has  been  singularly  iaaciive  lately,  and  we  have  no  ^larticalar  report  to 
give  of  this  article,  which  is  held  at  18/.  7s.  6d.  to  18/.  10s.  The  stock  on  the  30lh 
«lt  was  2,950  tons. 


ICommunieaUd  by  Mti^rt.  Wkiieomb  and  Barton,  Old  Broadrdre€L'\ 

In  English  iron  the  demand  for  exportation  is  still  very  limited,  but  prices  remain 
firm.  Extensive  sales  oi  Scotch  pig-iron  (3-5ths  No.  1,  and  2-5tl)s  No.  3)  have  been 
aiade  this  week  at  66s.  cash  in  a  month ;  and  also  for  bill  at  three  months,  without 
kitenat  W^lsh  and  Staffitrdshire  pig-iron  are  in  rslher  more  request ;  and  it  is.ex- 
pected,  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  orders  which  have  been  giveo,  and  ara 
BOW  in  the  market,  for  rails,  that  higher  prices  must  prevail.  Foreign  iron  doll  of 
nle.— English  popper,  as  abo  Eagliu  lead,  firm,  but  in  limited  demand.— In  other 
aetals  no  altocation, 
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M01ITHL7  LIST  OF  PATElVTa 

A  LiMt  of  Patents  issued  from  the  21  si  of  June  to  the  ZOtk  July,  1846,  inclusive,  uis: 

To  William  Shaw,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 

for  improvement,  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
Patented  27th  June,  1846. 
To  Royal  E.  House,  of  New- York 

city,  for  improvement  in  Stop  Cocks 

for  filtering,    (assigned  to   William 

Ballard  )  Patented  27th  June,  1846. 
To  Russell  Tomlinson,   of  Jackson, 

Mich.,  for  improvement  in   Straw 

Carriers.  Patented  27th  June,  1 846. 
To  Daniel  Cary,  of  Clarkson,  N.  Y., 

for  improvement  in  the  Horse  Pow- 
er.   Patented  27th  J  une,  1 84  6. 
To  Conrad  Kile,  of  Nashville,  Ohio, 

for  improvement  in  Tailors*  Mea- 
sures.   Patented  27th  June,  1646. 
To  James  Cox,  of  Brush  Valley,  Pa., 

for  improvement  in  Fire  Escapes. 

Patented  27th  June,  1846. 
To  Samuel  Pierce,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 

for  improvement  in   Stoves.     Pa- 
tented 27th  June,  1846. 
To  George  E.  Waring,  of  Stamford, 

Conn.,  and  Richard  E.  Peterson, 

of  New- York  city,   administrators 

of  Alexander  S.  Wolcott,  deceased, 

for  improvement  i^Kitchen  Ranges. 

Patented  27th  June,  1846. 
To  Damon  A.  and  Smith  Church,  of 

Friendship,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement 

in  Screens  for  grain,  &c.    Patented 

27tti  June,  1846. 
To  Henry  D.  and  Jacob  McK.  Fouse, 

of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  improvement 

in  Stoves.      PAented  27th  June, 

1846. 
To  John  Dnrant,  of  New- York  city, 

for  improvement  in  Pencil  Cases, 

(assigned  to  A.  G.  Bagley.)     Pa- 
tented 27th  June,  i846. 
To  Henry  S.  Davis,  of  Westernville, 

N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Boot 


To    James  S.    Glover,  of   Ipswich, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Warp 
Net  Fabrics,  (assigned  to  Geo.  W. 
Heard.)     Patented  27th  Jjine,  1946. 
To   John    McMuUen,   of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  for  improvement   in  Netting 
Machines.      Patented  27th  June, 
1846. 
To  41arvey  H.  May,  of  Galeebuiigfa, 
111.,  for  improvement  in  Machinery 
for  Swed^ngmold  Boards,  &c.,  for 
ploughs.   Patented  27th  June,  1846. 
To  Gilbert  D.  Jones,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in   Packing 
and  Pressing  Spices.  Patented  27th 
June,  1846. 
To  Agustus  Girard,  of  Mobile,  Ak., 
for  improvement  in  Plumb  Levels. 
Patented  2d  July,  1846. 
To  Luther  Philleo,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  I'iano  |r9|||8. 
Patented  2d  July,  t846.  JT 

To  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Machinery 
for  Nicking  Screw  Heads.     Patent- 
ed 2d  July,  1846. 
To  George  M.  Norton,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  tor  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.     Patented  2d  July,  1646. 
To  WiUiam  Germar,  of  Easton,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Tanning.    Pa- 
tented 2d  July,  1846. 
To  Joseph  G.  and  Jonas  H.  Kendall, 
of  Leominster,  Mass.,  for  improve- 
ment in  Pleaching  Paper  pulp.    Pa- 
tented 2d  July,  1846. 
To  John  Davidson,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
for  improvement  in  Lamps.     Pa* 
tented  2d  July,  1846. 
To  John  Simpson,  of  Decatur,  Geo., 
for  improvement  in  Band  PuUeys. 
Patented  7th  July,  1846. 


Crimps.     Patented  27th  June,  2846. .  To  Chapman  Warner,  of  Louisville, 
To  Amaria  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia^    Ky.,  for  improvement  in  Pumps  for 


Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Apparatus 

for  Generating  Gas.    Patented  27th 

June,  1846. 
To  Matthew  Vassar,  of  Foughkeepsie, 

N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Vent 

Plugs.    Patented  27th  June,  1846. 
To  Warren  Dutcher,  of  Bennington, 

Vt.,    for  improvement  in  Looms. 

Faionted  27th  J^e,  1846. 


Raising  Water.  Patented  7th  July, 
1846. 

To  Lauriston  R.  Livingston,  John  J. 
Roggen  and  Calvin  Adams,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  for  improvement  in 
Shanks  of  Door  Knobs.    Patented 

'Ifth  July,  1846. 

To  T.  F.  Strong,  a  citizen  of  the  TTni* 
ted  States,  in  London,  England,  kit 
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itDprovametit  in  Lunpi.  Patented 
7th  July,  1846. 

To  John  Barker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
improvemeDt  in  Air  Heating  Fur- 
naces.    Patented  7th  July,  1846. 

To  Jonathan  Roaaell,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Boot  Trees. 
FlUented  7th  July,  1846. 

To  William  U.  Stevens,  of  Salem,  III., 
for  improvement  in  Grain  Cleaners. 
Patented  7th  July,  1846. 

To  Ezra  h-  Miller,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Hot  Water 
Apparatus  for  Warming  Buildings. 
Patented  7th  July,  1846. 

To  £zra  L.  Miller,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Boiler  Fur- 
nace.    Patented  7th  July,  1646. 

To  William  BaUard,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Jack  Screw. 
Patented  7th  July,  1846. 

To  Dan  Pease,  jr.,  of  Fteyd,  K.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Machines  for 
Cleaning  Buckwheat.  Patented  14th 
Jlily.  1846 

To  William  March,  of  Sand  Bank,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Water 
Wheels.  Patented  14th  July, 
1846. 

To  W.  E.  Woodbridge,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Locks  for 
Doors,  6cc.  Patented  14th  July, 
1846. 

To  William  S.  Burch,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  improvement  in  Chimney 
Cape.    Patented  14th  July,  1846. 

To  Benjamin  M.  Van  Der  Veer,  of 
Clyde,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in 
Teaching  Arithmetic.  Patented  14th 
July,  1846. 

To  Samuel  Lichtenthsler,  of  Litiz, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Window- 
Blind  Fastenings,  ^.  Patented 
14th  July,  1846. 

To  Jedediah  Holtomb,  of  Brandon, 
Vt.,  for  improvement  in  Nail  Ma- 
chinery.   Patented  14th  July,  1846. 

To  Uavid  M.  Smith,  of  Springfield, 
Vt.,  for  improvement  in  Locks  for 
Doors,  &CC.  Patented  14th  July, 
1846. 

To  Jesse  Fitzgerald,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Thrashing 
Machines.  Patented  14th  July, 
1846. 

To  Eleazer  D.  LoveJand,  of  New- 
York  city,  for  improvement  in  Hot 


Ah*  Stoves.  Patented  14th  July, 
1846. 

To  John  McCuUy,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
for  improvement  in  Spinning  Hemp. 
Patented  14tii  July,  1646. 

To  Theodore  F.  Strong,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Lamps. 
Patented  20th  July,  1846. 

To  John  L.  Whetstone,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  improvement  in  Door 
Locks.    Patented  20th  July,  1846. 

To  Jacob  Shaw,  Hinkley,  Ohio,  for 
improvement  in  Door  Springs.  Pa- 
tented 20th  July,  1846. 

To  M.  W.  Obenchain,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  for  improvement  in  Carding 
Machines.  Patented  20th  July, 
1846. 

To  Ruseell  Wildman,  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
for  improvement  in  Machinery  for 
Forming  Hat  Bodies.  Patented  20th 
July,  1846. 

To  William  Sherwood,  of  Ridgefleld, 
Ct.,  for  improvement  in  Carpet 
Looms.    Patented  20th  July,  1846. 

To  Richard  Garsed,  of  Frankf<Mtl,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Operating  Trea- 
dle Cams  in  Looms  for  Tweeling. 

.  Patented  20th  July,  1846. 

To  James  Ives,  of  Hamden,  Ct.,  for 
improvement  in  Locks  for  Carriage 
Doors.     Patented  20th  July,  1846. 

To  Jacob  Peebles,  of  Concordia,  La., 
for  improvement  ip  Brick  Cisterns. 
Patented  20th  July,  1846. 

To  Jacob  Shermer,  of  New  Valley, 
Md.,  for  improvement  in  Winnow* 
ing  Machines.  Patented  20th  July, 
1846. 

To.  George  Levan,  of  Gap,  Pa.,  for 
improvement  in  Doubling  and  Twis- 
ting and  Reeling.  Patented  20th 
July,  1846. 

^o  Joseph  Stevens,  of  Northnmber> 
land,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in 
Fences.  Patented  20th  of  Jttly» 
1846. 

To  James  Boss,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Ever  Pointed 
Pencils.     Patented  20th  July,  1 846. 

To  Richard  C.  Holmes  and  Jonathan 
J.  Springer,  of  Cape  May  C.  H., 
N.  J.,  for  improvement  in  Machine- 
ry for  Steering  vessels.  Patented 
20th  July,  1846. 

To  Daniel  Hoats,  of  Mifilingburgli, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Thrething 


Speecht  rf  Mhmktrs  of  Cmigrtss. 


MacluiMi.     Patented   90lk   Ivlj, 
1846. 

ADDITIONAL  IMPBOVEMXHTS. 

To  Nathan  Poet,  of  Madrid,  N.  Y., 
for  improTemeot  in  Hone  Uunes. 
Patented  14th  July,  1846. 

DBSWlia. 

To  John  F.  Ratfabone,  of  Albany,  N. 

Y„  for  DeMsn  for  Box  Stove.    Pa- 
tented 10th  July,  1846. 
To  John  F.  Rathbone.  of  Albany,  N. 

Y.,  for  Design  for  Air  Tight  Stoves. 

Patented  10th  July,  1846. 
To  Adam  Hampton,  of  New* York 

city,  for  Design  for  Parlor  Orate. 

Patented  10th  July,  1846. 
To  John  £.  Thoitfto,  of  Albany,  N. 

Y.,  Ibr  Deaign  for  Air  Tight  Cocdi- 

ing  Slovea,  (aaaigned  to  John  F. 

Rathbone.)     Patented  10th  July, 

1816, 
To  John  F.  Rathbone,  of  Albany,  N. 

Y.,  for  Design  for  Cooking  Stove. 

Patented  10th  July,  1846. 


To  John  MerriMm,  ef  Tray,  N.  Y^ 
for  Design  for  Cooking  Stovea.  Pa- 
tented 10th  July,  1646. 

To  Robert  Barber  and  Michael  Hoff- 
man, of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.«  for  Design 
for  Steves.  Patented  10th  Julj, 
1840. 

To  L.  Gravline,  (^Albany,  N.  Y., for 
Design  for  Cooking  Stoves,  (assigned 
to  Jesse  C.  PotU.)  Patented  10th 
July,  1846. 

To  William  Shaw,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  Design  for  Stoves,  (assigned  to 
John  N.  Wilder,  Wm.  £.  Bleecker 
and  Samuel  D.  Vose.)  Patented 
10th  July,  1846. 

To  Michael  Gibney,  of  New*  York  city, 
for  Deaign  for  Spoons,  Forks,  &€. 
Patented  10th  July,  1846. 

To  Nathaniel  Batchelor  and  Hemy 
Biggins,  of  New- York  eity,  for  Jyi- 
sign  for  Clock  Frames,  (assigned  to 
Nathaniel  Batchelor,  by  said  Henry 
Biggins.)  Patented  10th  July, 
1846. 


\ 


apBBCHBS  OF  imamBBa  of  oongrbbs. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  speeches  on  the  great  question  of  the 
Tariff,  delivered  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  with  a  truthful- 
ness and  an  ability  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  it  have  been  ever 
equalled,  and  have  no  words  in  which  sufficiently  to  express  our  deep 
regret  that  the  nature  of  our  work  forbids  our  recording  them,  one  and 
all,  as  they  were  delivered. 

To  do  so,  would  be  to  give  out  sanction  and  aid  to  the  diseerainaticMi 
of  a  fund  of  facts,  statistics,  and  arguments  that  would  show  who  are 
the  real  friends  of  the  American  citizen,  let  his  employment  be  what  it 
may.  Our  regret  at  our  inability  to  do  what  would  thus  aid  the  real 
cause  of  the  country,  is  somewhat  mollified,  from  the  fact,  that  the  daily 
press  will  give  them  a  wide  circulation. 

There  are,  however,  in  these  speeches,  aa  we  have  said,  facts  and 
statistics  of  immense  value ;  and  they  should  be,  and  shaU  he  placed 
on  record.  It  will  be  alike  our  pride  and  our  pleasure  to  do  this  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  show  who  are  the  noble  spirits  that  have  stood 
forward  in  favor  of  their  country  in  this  her  trying  hour.  We  shall  also 
be  much  obliged  to  any  others  who  may  not  have  done  so,  if  they  will 
forward  to  us  their  speeches,  that  we  may  not  unknowingly  withhold 
from  them  the  high  sense  we  entertain,  of  one  and  all,  who  have 
irrayed  themselves  to  resist  the  evil  which  will  inevitably  follow  from 
the  attempt  to  execute  the  new  Tariff,  on  the  1st  of  December  next,  but 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  to  be  an  utter  impossibility 
flrom  the  frauds  which  will  be  practiced  under  it 
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Bj  the  arri?al8  of  the  steamers  Cambria  and  Great  Britain  we  are 
placed  in  possession  of  our  files  and  periodicals  of  the  month  of  July. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  conducted  by  Brewster,  has 
an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Strickland,  which  was  read  before  the  Ashmolean 
Society  of  Oxford,  on  the  subject  of  the  satellitary  nature  of  shooting 
stars  and  aerolites.  He  controverts,  with  force,  some  of  the  opinions  of 
Humboldt  and  others,  on  the  nature  of  these  bodies.  The  conclusion 
to  which  the  author  arrives  is,  that  they  are  satellites,  having  all  their 
elements  so  adjusted  as  to  insure  a  perpetual  revolution  round  the  earth, 
into  whose  atmosphere  they  occasionally  dip,  and  then  undergo  a  momen- 
tary ignition.  We  presume  this  theory  will  attract  the  attention  of  our 
New-Haven  savans. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  we  find  a  very 
elaborate  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  Astrea ;  for  which 
discovery  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hencke.  And  this  was  by  no 
means  accidental ;  it  was  the  reward  of  a  long  and  well-directed  re- 
search under  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  certain  general  philosophi- 
cal law. 

It  was  observed  by  some  astronomers,  that  if  there  was  any  rule  by 
which  the  primary  planets  were  placed  at  certain  distances  from  the  sun« 
Iheii  there  was  a  defect  and  a  failure  in  the  system  at  one  particular  dis- 
tance. In  1800  a  body  of  learned  astronomers  agreed  to  adopt  this  as 
the  basis  of  new  researches^  and  their  telescopes  were  turned  to  the 
place  whefe  new  planets  ought  to  be  found.  We  had  the  discovery  of 
Ceres,  by  Piaatzi,  in  1801 ;  Pallas,  in  1802,  by  Olbers ;  Juno,  by  Har- 
ding, in  1804 ;  Vesta,  by  Olbers,  in  1807,  and  Uranus,  subsequently, 
by  Sir  William  Herschel.  This  was  a  proud  triumph  for  Astronomy. 
With  nmilar  views,  Mr.  Hencke,  of  Driessen,  in  Prussia,  having  been 
at  the  time  attached  to  the  post-office  service,  has  devoted  fifleen  years 
of  his  past  life  to  an  examination  of  that  portion  of  the  heavens  where 
he^  expected  to  find  the  straxiger.  On  the  8th  of  December  last,  he 
found,  directly  between  two  stars  of  the  9.10th,  marked  on  the  Berlin 
maps,  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  which  was  not  on  the  map,  and  is 
now  known  as  Astrea.  Its  time  of  revolution  is  not  fully  determined, 
but  it  is  nearly  ascertained  to  be  about  five  times  longer  than  that  of  our 
Earth. 

In  Jameson's  Quarterly  Journal  we  find  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Arago,  discussing  the  question  whether^  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  foretell  what  weather  it  will  be  at  a  given 

Elace  and  time,  and  when  we  may  expect  to  be  able  to  solve  this  pro- 
lem.  It  seems  that  Arago  wished  to  determine  the  state  of  the  weather 
«  year  in  advance,  by  means  pf  the  relations  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
comets,  but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  influences  were  insen- 
sible. In  this  paper,  M.  Arago,  complaining  of  the  publication  of  false 
and  ridiculous  predictions  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  which 
he  repudiates,  comes  t«  this  result,  which  we  announce  as  an  act  of 
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justice  to  this  great  man  :  ''  Whatever  maj  he  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences, never  will  observers,  who  are  trustworthy  or  careful  of  their  repu- 
tation, venture  to  foretell  the  state  of  the  weather."  He  proceeds  first 
to  consider  through  what  limits  the  mean  temperatures  of  years  and 
months  vary  in  our  climates.  The  meteoroJogical  state  of  a  place  is 
much  less  variable  than  they  generally  suppose  it  to  be  who  trust  to  per- 
sonal sensations,  vague  impressions  and  recollections,  and  the  condition 
of  crops. 

Facts  are  stated  to  support  this  proposition,  and  it  is  in  accordance 
with  our  own  experience.  With  regard  to  the  extreme  temperatures  of 
each  month,  with  the  mean  or  normal  temperatures  of  all  the  rest,  there 
are  greater  variations.  For  example,  the  month  of  January  is  sometimes 
as  temperate  as  the  mean  of  the  month  of  March,  and  so  on. 

In  considering  the  disturbing  causes  of  terrestrial  temperature  which 
cannot  be  foreseen,  the  writer  considers  the  effects  produced  on  conti- 
nental atmospheres,  by  atmospheres  of  the  sea  carried  eastwardly  by  the 
west  winds.  He  attributes  great  influence  on  climate,  to  the  ice  fields 
of  the  Arctic  Pole,  and  to  the  icebergs  which  cover  immense  spaces, 
and  descend,  without  melting,  to  pretty  low  latitudes ;  also,  to  the 
changes  in  the  diaphaneity  of  the  sea,  in  other  words,  to  the  heat  th# 
sea  may  retain  when  its  waters  cease  to  be  transparent  from  any  cause, 
and  become  opaque  or  turgid.  This  may  be  owmg  to  medusae,  animal- 
cttlsB)  and  other  causes.  The  sea  being  thus,  in  certain  localities,  more 
heated  than  in  others,  who  can  tell,  says  Arago,  how  far  thermic  varia^ 
tion  may  not  be  referred  to  this  cause. 

He  presents  another  curious  idea.  If  the  atmosphere  was  immobile 
and  perfectly  clear,  and  the  soil  everywhere  equally  absorbing,  emissive 
and  retentive,  the  effect  of  solar  action  throughout  the  year,  in  every' 
determined  parallel,  might  be  ascertained.  But  as  these  "circumstances 
are  not  uniform,  and  there  are  numerous  disturbing  causes,  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  possession  of  such  exact  and  comparable  mete(volo<- 
^cal  observations  as  will  enable  us  to  give  due  importance  to  localities. 
In  proof  of  this  we  are  informed  of  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  in  Sibe- 
ria there  is  an  entire  district  where  the  sky  is  constantly  clear,  and  not  a 
particle  of  snow  ever  falls.  So,  too,  the  spots  on  the  sun  producing  ob- 
scurations of  large  portions  of  its  rays ;  volcanoes,  clouds  of  dust, 
sometimes  120  leagues  in  extent,  all  may  have  their  influence.  The 
periodical  winds  in  the  valleys  of  mountainous  regions,  and  the  changes 
produced  by  the  cutting  down  or  permanence  of  forests,  are  all  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

In  our  own  country  our  lakes  exert  an  influence,  and  a  powerful  one.  • 
Electricity  is  another  disturbing  cause  of  temperature.  Arago  inquires 
whether  the  labors  of  man  may  not  disturb  the  electric  state  of  a  whole 
country.  Thus  clearing  the  wood  irom  a  mountain,  is  equivalent  to 
tlie  destruction  of  so  many  conductors  of  lightning.  The  accumulation 
of  electricity  being  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  hail,  it  is  found, 
says  Arago,  that  wooded  provinces,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  escape 
hail-storms,  while  in  the  continental  states  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  eight  years  the  losses  from  these  causes  were  forty-«ix  millions  of 
francs.  It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  the  flame  and  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  of  fiirnaces  deprive  the  atmosphere  of  electricity  for  leagues 
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uonad.  In  ltd  j,  it  is  maintained,  that  ts  rice-fields  multiply,  the  annual 
quantity  of  rain  increases.  The  direct  action  of  the  air  on  vef^eta- 
lion  is  also  likely  to  be  a  disturbing  cause.  This  interesting  paper  of 
Arago,  which,  by  carefully  reading  and  analyzing,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  in  this  brief  form,  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
naturalists.  We  would  here  remark,  that  while  we  fully  believe  no 
certain  predictions  with  regard  to  the  weather  can  be  made,  we  have 
known  persons,  who  have  studied  and  observed  scientifically  for  years, 
its  variations,  and  have  kept  thermometrical  and  other  tables — that  have 
been  able,  with  great  accuracy,  to  state  in  the  morning,  what  would  be 
the  character  of  the  weather  through  the  day.  The  localities  where  their 
observations  were  made,  presented  certain  symptoms  of  coming  changes, 
which  were  quite  reliable.  For  example,  the  condition  of  the  clouds 
near  a  mountain,  ascending  or  descending,  the  elasticity  or  non-elasticity 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  rapidity  with  which  a  cloud  increases  or  dis- 
perses visibly  to  the  eye,  the  form  of  the  clouds,  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  form  a  pretty  good  guide  to  the  local  meteorologist 

In  this  journal  we  find  a  curious  article  by  Agassiz,  on  the  Ichthyo 
logical  Fossil  Fauna  of  the  old  red  sand-stone,  in  which  he  contends 
tliat  these  fossils  do  not  confirm  the  theory  of  a  continuous  series  of 
aonnls,  setting  out  with^be  zoophytes,  and  terminating  in  man,  passing 
through  the  intermediate  types  of  radiata,  moUasca,  articulata,  and  ver- 
tebrata.  On'  1^  contrary,  he  asserts  there  have  been  independent  and 
uncantinuous  creations.  Serial  classifications,  says  he,  should  be  re- 
nounced. We  regret  w^e  have  not  room  to  place  his  learned  article  be- 
fore our  readers  in  a  m^e  extended  form.  • 

We  have  in  the  saftne  number  Horner's  Ge<4ogical  Address  before  a 
society  in  London,  one  portion  of  which,  on  the  formation  of  coal,  is 
very  elaborate  and  interesting* 

We  find  an  interesting  and  novel  paper  by  Captain  Rozet,  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  on  the  subject  of  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  which  concludes  with  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  has  been 
in  a  stale  of  fusion,  and  gradually  cooled.  That  the  annular  ridges 
seen  on  its  surface,  have  been  occasioned  by  whirlpools  or  circular 
movements  during  the  process  of  consolidation  ;  that  no  salutary  liquid 
in  any  considerable  quantity  ever  existed  in  the  moon  ;  and  that  with- 
out such  liquids  no  organized  beings  could  exist. 

Mr.  Stuart  communicates  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Turbine  Water- 
Wheel,  and  states  that  the  use  of  one  in  his  factory  on  the  river 
Leven,  drives  3,112  spindles;  500  more  than  with  the  same  head  of 
water  he  was  formerly  able  to  do  with  two  breast-wheels.  In  his  com- 
munication may  be.  found  a  report  on  the  character,  qualities,  power, 
and  cheapness  of  the  wheel,  which,  from  its  length,  we  are  unable  to 
publish.  » 

The  ethnologists  will  find  a  feast  in  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Scouler, 
on  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 

Many  other  valuable  papers,  though  not  of  general  interest,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  number. 

Among  the  patents  recently  granted,  we  find  some  apparently  novel, 
for  the  treatment  of  ores. 

The  Vulcanized  India  Rubber,  is  now  claimed  by  Charles  Mcintosh 
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4t,  Co.,  as  their  patented  article.  It  ip  used  as  a  sabatitvfe  for  tte 
blanket  in  calico-printing,  as  spring  for  rail-waj  carriages,  and  as  felt, 
corrugated,  to  place  between  the  rails  and  chairs  of  rail-ways.  A  sio^ 
ilar  patented  sabstance  is  now  the  subject  of  a  warm  controversy  b^ 
tween  two  great  manufacturing-houses  in  this  city,  and  it  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  foresee  the  result 

Messrs.  Hammond  d&  Sonter  have  invented  a  pneumatic  tiltphammer 
and  pile-driver,  of  course  worked  by  air.  It  is  described  as  a  veritable 
affair ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the  fall  of  a  bunmer  can  be  so  gov- 
erned, as  to  produce  a  power  from  an  air-reservoir,  to  lift  it  up  again  to 
its  place,  we  have  discovered  perpetual  motion ! 

The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  Screw-pr6peller  continues  to  be 
waged  warmly  in  England.  The  two  last  trips  of  the  Oreat-Britaia 
will  certainly  favor  the  friends  of  the  screw,  in  their  calculations  of  its 
efficiency. 

Two  or  three  drops  of  Kreosote,  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  are  said  to  be 
an  infallible  preventive  to  sea-sickness.  It  is  a  tonic  and  sedative 
remedy. 

A  method  of  reducing  silver  ores  without  the  use  of  quicksilver,  in- 
vented by  a  German  of  the  name  of  Tiervogel,  has  been  successfully  i^ 
troduced  at  the  Mexican  mines. 

Mr.  Oxley  has  invented  what  he  terms  a  buoyant,  or  self-adjnstiitf 
paddle-wheel ;  the  principle  of  which,  as  we  have  ascertained  by  rea£ 
ing  eight  columns  of  description,  is,  that  the  buckets  or  paddles  slide 
up  and  down  the  spokes  or  arms  of  the  wheel  as  the  water  in  which  they 
turn  sustains  them  near  its  level. 

A  new  water-crane  has  been  invented  for  railway  stations. 

The  July  number  of  the  Nautical  Magazine  contains  some  useful  re- 
t  marks  on  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  our  naval  cap- 
tains might  read  with  advantage. 

We  learn  that  the  manufacture  of  salt,  in  Sardinia,  is  to  be  exten- 
sively followed  up  by  exportation.  The  government  loads  the  vessels 
taking  it  away. 

Dr.  Alexander,  of  Scotland,  after  an  interesting  botanical  tour  through 
Lower  Styria,  having  discovered  fifteen  new  species  of  plants  during  his 
observations. 

The  Natural  History  of  Java  is  also  undergoing  a  deliberate  exami^' 
nation,  by  a  celebrated  Dutch  physician,  Junghuhn. 

An  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to  be  immediately  established 
in  Vienna,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  a  new  species  of  the  Plesioeaurus  has  been 
found  in  the  Bristol  lias.     It  is  sixteen  feet  and  three  inches  in  length. 

Mr.  Lyell,  in  commenting  upon  foot^narks  in  the  coal  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania, referred  usually  to  mammalia  and  birds,  as  well  as  reptiles,  has 
expressed  rather  an  extraordinary  opinion,  when  he  says  he  believes 
these  impressions  are  '*  only  artificial  sculptures,  by  the  Indians."  He, 
however,  admits  the  received  theory  to  be  correct  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  distinct  carboniferous  rocks  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  learn  that  there  is  a  village  in  the  Deccan  of  which  every  inhab- 
itant is  engaged  in  paper  making. 

The  .effluvium  proceeding  firom  the  gratings  of  the  street  sewers  if 
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Mid  to  be  a  sooroe  of  maeh  ill  health  in  cities,  and  the  rabject  is  at* 
tractinf  the  attention  of  the  British  Institute  of  Architects. 

We  have  thns  enom^aled  all  the  leading  features  of  the  scientific 
European  world  since  our  last.  There  is  nothing  very  startling,  no- 
thing very  new.  Between  the  resounding  and  noise  of  new  experi- 
ments and  discoveries,  the  learned  men  and  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe  keep  diligently  at  work,  observing,  comparing,  analysing  and 
deducing. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasing  contemplation  that  so  many  thousands  of  in- 
tellects, of  the  highest  order,  are  constantly  working  for  the  human 
race,  for  those  who  will  not  think,  and  who  receive  constant  additions 
to  their  prosperity  from  the  unreverenced  hand  of  the  wise  and  the 
learned.  Scfence  has  entered  their  dwellings  with  almost  an  officious 
kindness,  making  the  kitchen  a  source  of  health  and  nourishment ;  the 
bed-room,  a  place  of  repose  and  health ;  the  parlor?,  scenes  of  comfort, 
and  mental  and  social  happiness ;  the  shop,  the  storehouse  of  weakh ; 
the  world  around  them,  full  of  life^attr active  and  intelligible. 

We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  American  scholars  and  stu- 
dents will  be  felt  and  known  as  a  class  of  citizens  worthy  of  the  public 
esteem  and  veneration. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  discovery  of  the  Talbotype,  or  art  of  sun*{)icturing,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  is  hailed  as  an  admirable  auxiliary  to  painters  and  travellers. 

It  is  said  that  the  modern  school  of  German  art,  has  assumed  a  character 
for  exalted  sentiment,  which  is  making  a  profound  sensation  in  the  other 
schools  of  Europe.  There  is  a  very  fine  paper  in  the  Art  Union  for 
July,  which  gives  the  history  of  its  progress,  and  the  works  and  position 
of  the  leading  German  artists  of  our  day.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
facts  it  contains,  placed  before  the  public  in  a  popular  fotra.  They 
wovld  have  their  influence  here.  We  think  that  our  countryman, 
Leutze,  has  caught  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  German  school  during  his 
residence  on  the  continent  « 

We  are  again  in  possession  of  drawings  of  works  in  iron,  of  the  most 
useful  descriptions  and  beautiful  forms.  Grates,  vases,  hat-stands,  gar» 
den-seats,  and  many  other  things,  are  now  made  of  iron,  and  are  really 
very  elegant  There  has  been  some  cause  to  fear,  howev^,  that  American 
industry  is  about  to  revive  a  check  in  its  onward  career,  which  will  not 
only  forbid  tl^e  attempt  at  the  ornamental,  but  destroy  and  break  down 
tlie  useful  also. 

A  marble  statue  of  Soothey,  by  Lough,  has  been  eonqpleted,  and 
much  admired. 

D.  Mendelsohn  has  been  composing  a  religious  piece  of  music,  called 
his  *'  Lauda  Sion,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  master-piece,  and  yet  so  writ* 
ten  that,  while  it  answers  sublimely  the  design  for  which  it  was  written, 
there  is  not  a  movement  in  it  which  may  not  be  turned  to  secular 
purposes. 

Mr.  Fry,  the  American  composer,  now  in  Europe,  is  regarded  with 
interest  by  the  musical  world. 

A  monster  Concert  has  come  off  in  Germany^  consisting  of  2,900 
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instrumental  and  vocal  performers.    It  was  held  at  Cologne.    The 
Govern medt  allowed  the  musicians  to  travel  free  on  the  rail-roads. 

We  find  Miss  Cushman  maintaining  her  high  position  in  the  drama, 
and  seeming  to  excel  in  every  character  she  undertakes. 

We  find  infinite  details  of  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art,  but  to 
the  American    reader,   accustomed  to  our  glances,  their  minuten< 
would  be  unpleasant,  and  their  utility  appear  questionable. 


LITERARY. 

The  great  Orientalist  Qchoa,  who  recently  ^rnade  an  esicursion  to  Cen- 
tral Asia,  by  authority  of  the  French  Government,  after  bringing  back 
an  immense  number  of  valuable  MSS,,  which  he  was  engaged  in  trans- 
lating, has  recently  died  in  Paris. 

Toppfer,  a  Swiss  writer  of  popular  novels,  is  dead. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  is  announced,  by  Douglass  Jerrold ;  and 
the  following  works  are  just  published  and  advertised  : 

Echoes  from  the  Backwoods.  ByCapt  Levinge. 

Mrs.  Maberley's  Leontine. 

A  Visit  to  the  French  in  Algiers.  By  the  Count  St.  Marie. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Murdoch's  Family  Tour  in  France  and  Italy. 

A  Comic  History  of  England — in  parts. 

Typee,  by  our  countryman  Melville,  continues  to  be  much  praised 
and  admired  abroad.  It  is  a  remarkable  production,  and  will  always 
be  admired.  We  understand  that  the  author,  even  a^r  a  second  edi- 
tion, has  scarcely  made  anything  by  it 

Captain  Marryatt  has  commenced  a  new  work  called  Valerie. 

Francis  Wyse,  Esq.,  has  published  a  work  on  the  United  States,  in 
which,  as  we  infer  from  a  notice  of  it  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  Democratic  principle  is  rigidly  carrying  us  to 
ruin  and  destruction,  as  a  nation ;  that  we  'have  abandoned  all  moral 
and  national  obligations  and  responsibilitie| ;  and  that  our  career  is  one 
of  selfishness  and  ambition.  These  writers  have  one  difficult  fact  to 
encounter,  after  all  their  predictions  are  uttered.  Thirteen  ^arsely 
populated  states,  have,  in  a  little  more  than  half  a  century,  become 
twenty-seven ;  three  millions  of  people  have  swollen  to  twenty  millions. 
We  have  more  schools,  colleges,  public-buildings,  and  intercommuni- 
cation by  steam,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  Democratic 
principle  must  not  be  loaded  down  with  .the  errors  of  party  zealots. 
The  great  masses  of  our  people  are  right,  and  the  balance  of  power  is 
better  maintained  in  this  country  by  the  opposition  of  two  great  parties, 
both  aiming,  as  they  declare,  at  the  ^ood  of  the  country,  than  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  in  which  the  masses  of 
the  pe<^le  are  entirely  omitted. 
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We  hare  had  before  na  ibr  some  time,  whicb  neither  time  nor  space 
has  permitted  us  to  notice,  ''  A  letter  to  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
aentatives,  containing  some  brief  notices,  respecting  the  present  state, 
productions,  trade,  commerce,  dz^c,  &c.,  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  Abys- 
sinia, Persia,  Burmah,  Cochin  China,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Ja- 
pan ;  and  recommending  that  a  special  mission  be  sent  by  the  gevem- 
ment  of  the  United  SKates,  to  make  treaties,  and  open  and  extend  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  those  countries.  By  Aaron  H.  Palmer, 
Counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  Director  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Agency,  New- York ;  Member  of  the  New- York 
Historical  Society  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Promotion  of  Science,  Washington ;  and  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian 
Society  for  the  advancement  of  the  National  Industry,  Rio  Janeiro," 
dec,  dtc.     New-York,  March  27,  1846. 

This  pamphlet  contains  some  very  useful  information  on  the  trade  of 
the  places  referred  to  in  its  title.  The  Hon.  Richard  Rush  considers  it 
as  containing  **  rare  and  valuable  information,  which  it  well  discloses ; 
and  large  and  enlightened  views  on  the  policy  of  opening  and  extend- 
ing commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  those  distant 
countries  and  islands,  in  regard  to  which  the  letter  abounds  in  facts 
and  statistics  of  so  much  interest" 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  author  of  the  letter,  has  conducted  an  agency, 
*'  through  which  he  has  made  known,  in  foreign  countries,  the  superior 
skill  and  ability  of  our  mechanics,  machinists,  and  manufacturers,  in 
some  of  the  most  prominent  branches  of  American  industry,  particu- 
larly in  the  construction  of  steam-vessels,  steam-engines,  and  machinery 
generally :  and  has,  with  great  labor,  and  at  heavy  expense,  issued  and 
transmitted  throughout  the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  Central  Ame- 
rica ;  all  South  America,  Egj'pt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Russia,  the  Maritime 
Countries,  and  Islands  of  Asia,  Africa,  Austral  Asia,  and  Oceanica,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  large  circulars,  relating  to  such 
business,  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  of  which, 
about  fourteen  thousand  contained  a  series  of  lithographed  drawings  of 
iteamers,  with  psoforma  estimates  of  the  cost  of  construction  at  this 
Port." 

This  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  a  great  variety  of  orders  for 
many  objects  of  our  industry,  including  a  large  order  from  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt ;  and  for  several  steamers  which  have  been  constructed  here  for 
foreign  account. 

Through  this  correspondence  Mr.  Palmer  has  obtained  advices,  which, 
as  he  states  in  his  pamphlet,  have  opened  to  him  the  objects  of  trade  to 
the  Comoro  Islands,  to  Abyssinia,  to  Persia,  to  Burmah,  to  Cochin 
China,  to  the  Indian  .Archipelago,  and  also  to  Jq>an. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  but  cheerful- 
ly make  these  remarks,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  notice  to  the  object 
of  it,  which  is  to  awaken  attention  to  the  importance  of  some  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  by  a  mission,  to  open  a  trade  with  these 
distant  countries. 

That  such  a  measure  would  be  productive  of  great  good,  there  can 
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be  no  doubt.  It  is,  indeed,  only  through  such  means  that  we  can  hope 
for  the  sale  of  our  ? ahous  productions,  in  countries  too  remote  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  until  more  is  known  of  them ;  of  their  willingness  to  re- 
ceire  us,  and  the  kind  of  articles  of  which  %,  cargo  could  h^  profitably 
composed. 

If  anything  we  could  say  would  further  such  a  mission,  most  heartily 
would  we  join  in,  to  aid  in  its  accompli^iment 

Having  some  knowledge  of  such  matters,  from  former  visits  to  various 
places  in  the  East,  the  ^itor,  with  great  confidenoe,  can  state  his  con- 
victions of  the  benefits  which  must  result  item  such  a  mission  in 
opening  further  demand  for  our  cotton  goods,  such  as  are  now  sent  t« 
China ;  and  doubtless,  for  very  many  articles  proceeding  fi'om  the  work- 
shops and  "manufactories  of  the  country.  Our  mechanics  and  artisans  of 
every  description  would,  ere  long,  doubtless  reap  great  advantages  fitMU 
the  trade,  which  could  not  Tail  to  be  the  result  of  such  a  mission.  Ebony, 
ivory,  various  dye  stuffs,  drugs,  and  gums  of  all  kinds,  indigo,  cofiee, 
pepper,  spices,  tobacco,  hides,  horns,  gc^d,  amber,  ambergris,  cowries, 
tortoise-shell,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  and  a  variety  of  other  products  of 
tropical  climates,  might  be  doubtless  had  in  profitable  exchange  for  arti- 
cles of  domestic  export,  through  such  a  mission.  En^and  has  such  a 
trade,  so  valuable,  as  to  maintain  agencies,  more  or  less,  throughout  all 
these  islands  and  countries ;  and  no  forther  time  should,  in  our  opinicm, 
be  lost  in  taking  such  measures  as  to  ensure  us  a  share  in  it. 

We  understand  Mr.  Palmer's  views  have  been  submitted  to  some  of 
our  most  enterprising  merchants,  in  several  of  our  large  cities,  and  that 
tiiey  are  greatly  in  favor  of  it. 

Should  it  be  in  the  way  of  any  of  our  principal  manufacturers  to  lend 
their  aid,  they  would  be,  undoubtedly,  serving  themselves  in  forwarding 
Mr.  Palmer's  views,  as  set  forth  in  this  letter  to  Mr.  IngersoH. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Fleet,  late  editor  of  the  New-Tork  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
we  observe  by  a  handbill  advertisement  which  we  find  on  our  table, 
having  retired  firom  his  former  vocation,  has  opened  an  office  at  34  AmH> 
street,  which  he  calls  the  "  Mechanics'  and  Merchants'  Agency,"  ths 
object  of  which  we  perceive  to  be,  to  '*  increase  the  fkcilities  between 
employers  and  those  employed."    ' 

Mr.  Fleet  is  a  firm  friend  to  the  protection  of  American  labor,  and 
has  done  good  service  in  the  cause.  It  gives  us,  therefore,  great  pleasure 
to  recommend  him  and  his  new  institution  to  all  or  any  of  our  fi-iends 
who  may  need  his  services  in  his  new  vocation,  not  doubting  that  many 
wiH  find  their  advantage  in  so  doing,  firom  his  extennve  acquaintance 
with  both  employers  and  those  employed. 
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NOraCBS  OP  NBW  BOOKS. 

7%e  Life  of  ike  Bif^ht  Honorable  George  Canning,  Bj  Robert  Bell,  au- 
thor of  «*^The  History  of  Russia,'*  *«  Lives  of  English  Poets/'  &e. :  New- 
York.     Harper  &  Brothers,  Pnblisheni,  No.  82  Cliff-street,  1846. 

The  biography  of  any  one  who,  from  piivate  life,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  Prioua 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  is  necessarily  of  deep  import,  and  that  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning is  more  so  than  most  others,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  times  in 
wfaicbhe  gtiided  the  helm  of  that  powerful  kingdom. 

We  shoukl  much  like  to  give  dns  book  an  extended  notice,  and  make  fh>m  it 
large  extracts — for  it  is  full  of  records  that  would  deeply  claim  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  but  the  nature  of  this  joun»l,  and  our  linaited  space,  often 
]ireclndes  us  from  much  to  which  we  woukl^^ladiy  give  utterance.  We  mnstf 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  bearing  testimony  to  the  deep  interest  con* 
taioed  in  this  biography,  adding  the  short  paragraj^  which  oonoludes  it^  in  proof 
of  what  we  have  previously  said : — 

**  The  morning  after  the  funeral  the  king  conferred  a  peerage  on  his  widow. 
Other  no  less  gratifying  marks  of  public  estimatwn  were  showered  upon  his 
memory,  abroad  and  at  home — statues,  medals,  and  monuments.  But  the 
most  grateful  of  all  was  the  profound  and  universal  sorrow  of  the  people.  AH 
jealousie?  and  animosities  were  extinguished  in  the  common  grief,  and  faction 
berself  wept  upon  his  grave." 

The  StaUemen  of  the  CommofWHolO^  of  England^  %oiik  a  trtadee  on  the  Popu- 
lar Progress  of  English  History.  By  John  FoasTsa,  of  tlM  Inner  Tem- 
ple. Edited  by  J.  O.  Choules.  New- York :  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  No.  82  Cliff-street. 

The  editor  of  this  book  well  says,  in  his  preface,  that  **  American  citizens 
can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  history  of  the  struggles  for  freedom  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers ;  and  thei*e  is  no  more  aj^rapriate  study  for  our  youth  than  a 
careful  examination  of  the  men  and  measures  of  that  period  which  constituted 
the  transition  state  of  England  from  the  oppressive  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  to  the  constitutional  liberty  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed" — and 
9gm*  "  the  glories  of  the  English  nation,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  our 
rigfatfnl  patrimony;  and  Americans,  when  they  indulge  a  justifiable  pnde  in  the 
patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  Adams  and  Webster,  should  remember  with 
exultation  that  they  are  the  guardmns  of  the  same  precious  ark,  once  watched 
OTer  by  Sidney,  Russell,  and  their  compeers."  We  observe  also  in  this 
work,  the  very  interesting  account  of  8ir  John  Eliot,  and  his  production  while 
hi  prison  in  the  tower,  called,  *'  The  Monarchy  of  Man,*^  and  a  biography  of 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stratford,  from  1593  to  1641,  a  table,  analyti- 
cal and  chronological,  of  the  statesmen  of  the  commonwealth  of  England. 

Shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  with  Sketches  of  Travel.  By  FaAivcis  Scnaos- 
pEa,  Secretary  of  the  Commodore  commanding  the  United  States  souad- 
ron  in  that  sea,  1843 — *45.  With  engravings;  in  2  vols.  New-xork: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Ciiff*street.    1846. 

Every  account  of  the  ehMsie  laad  which  borders  the  great  iniaDd  sea,  dhri- 
ding  the  crescent  from  the  cross,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  doepeet  interest  li» 
the  reader ;  and  from  what  we  have  read  of  these  sketches  we  can  truly  say 
they  form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  SchroedertMs  seen  much,  with  an  eye  of  great  enjoyment,  and  has 
deecrifaed  in  an  amusing  and  pleasing  style,  aU  that  he  saw.    His  book  makes 
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no  pretensions  to  high  classic  attainments,  an!  yet  his  meoMNry  famishes  him 
with  many  recollections,  which  are  modestly  giTOOy  and  impart  a  deeper 
interest  to  his  narrati?e. 

We  do  not  feel  we  can  better  do  the  justice,  which  we  thinli  his  book  merits, 
than  in  simply  stating  the  fact,  that  what  we  hant  read  has  created  a  strong  de- 
sire to  give  the  whole  a  careful  perusal. 

The  two  volumes  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  eleyen  handsome  engravings, 
while  the  clearness  of  the  text,  and  iha  general  beatxty  of  their  typographical 
execution,  add  much  to  their  vidue. 

Temper  and  Temperament,  or  Varieties  of  CharaeUr,  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author 
of  '*The  Women  of  England,"  etc  New- York:  Harper  6c  Brothers. 
Publishers,  8^  Cliff-street.     1846. 

The  object  of  the  two  moral  tales  in  this  book  is  to  f>rove  the  importance  of 
a  similarity  in  temperament,  as  an  important  ingredient  in  the  happiness  of 
married  life.  The  author  appears  to  think,  that  -*  temper  is  too  generally  con- 
■klered  only,  as  either  bad  or  good ;  while,  possibly,  uo  two  individuals  in  the 
world  would  agree  in  what  was  really  a  ^mx)  or  a  bad  temper,  as  affected 
themselves ;  for  as  well  might  the  physician  endeavor  to  simplify  his  treatment 
of  disease,  by  referring  it  only  to  a  good  or  a  bad  constitution  of  body,  as  the 
moralist,  judging  only  by  degree,  might  pronounce  upon  temper,  in  this  sum- 
mary and  nnphilosophical  manner.'* 

1^  illustrate  her  views  she  has  given  a  narrative  in  two  tales,  of  ill-assorted 
tempers  in  married  life,  the  result  of  which  is  what  would  be  anticipated — 
anything  but  reasonable  happiness. 

We  think  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  book  is  good ;  and  the  stories  are 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest. 

WiLKT  &  Putnam's  Librart  of  Choice  Readino.  No.  LXIV.,  Memoirs 
and  Essays  illustrative  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Social  Morals.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson,  author  of  **  The  Characteristics  of  Women,"  **  Memou's  of  Fe- 
male Sovereigns,"  ^*  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Kambles,"  etc.,  etc. 
New- York  :  Wiley  dc  Putnam,  161  Broadway.     1846. 

Little  need  be  said  to  excite  a  desire  to  read  anything  from  the  pen  of  the 
highly  gifted  writer  of  these  memoirs  and  essaya. 

Those  who  have  beeu  heretofore  gratified  by  her  pleasing  and  instmctiTe 
productions,  will  not  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  her  '*  Description  of  the 
House  of  Titian ;"  of  what  she  has  to  say  of  Adelaide  Kemble,  and  the  Lyri- 
cal Drama,  The  Xanthean  Marble6,-»our  countryman,  Washington  Alston, — 
Woman's  Mission,  and  Woman's  Position ;  and  on  the  relative  social  position 
of  mothers  and  governesses.  All  which  will  be  found  in  the  number  under 
notice  of  Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  ef  Choice  Reading. 

Pictorial  History  of  England.  To  be  coqipleted  in  about  forty  numbers.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  82  Cliff-street.     1846.     Price  twenty -cents  per  number. 

Five  numbers  of  this  beautiful  work  have  already  made  their  appearance, 
commencing  with  an  introductory  view  of  the  original  poputation,  and  primitive 
history  of  the  British  isles.  We  have  then,  Book  1,  embracing  the  British 
and  Roman  period,  from  B.  C.  55  to  A.  D.  449.  In  No.  2,  commences  Book 
2d,  including  the  period  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans,  from  A.  D.  449  to  1066,  which  is  continued  through  Nos.  3  and  4. 
In  No.  5,  the  period  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  tiie  death  of  King  John, 
A.  D.  1066  to  1216,  commenced. 

in^ach  period  this  history  is  divided  into  heads,  as  follows :  1st.  Civil  and 
Miliary  Transactions.  2d.  History  of  Religion.  3d.  Constitution,  Govem- 
mennind  Laws.  4th.  National  Industry.  5th.  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Fine  Arts.    6th.  Manners  and  Customs.    7th.  Condition  of  the  People. 
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By  thus  dividing  tbe  bistory  into  periods,  and  separatiog  the  nibjects  voder 
different  heads,  an  opportanitj  presents  itself,  to  give  to  great  advantage  the 
pictorial  illustnitioos.  Thus,  under  the  Isthead,  we  have  scenes  of  ^tdea^ 
plates  of  the  armor  of  the  period,  Sec.  ice. ;  under  the  2d  head,  views  of  the 
religions  ceremonies  of  every  kind  ;  under  3d  head,  engraved  likenesses  of  the 
kings  and  great  men,  modes  of  punishment,  6cc.;  under  4th  head,  plates  of  the 
various  processes  of  manufactures,  of  agiiculture  and  agricultural  implements, 
of  ships,  dec.,  6cc. ;  under  ^h  head,  agricultural  specimens,  coins,  musical  in- 
struments, sculpture,  drawing,  engraving,  dec.,  dec. ;  under  the  6lh  head,  cos- 
tumes, dreases,  amusements,  dec,  dec- 
All  the  plates  are  of  fine  execution,  and  show  tbe  progress  of  society  in  a 
manner  much  more  striking  tban  is  in  the  power  of  the  most  descriptive  style 
of  narrative.  The  eye  is  one  of  the  senses  through  which  the  mind  instan* 
taneously  receives  impressions,  and  it  is  otyvious,  pictorial  illustrations  greatly 
aid  in  fixing  upon  the  memory  distinct  ideas.  Besides  plates  illustrative  of  the 
objects  arranged  under  the  respective  heads,  there  are  many  beautiful  engra- 
vings of  castles,  rural  scenery,  dec.,  which  much  add  to  tbe  beauty  and  inte- 
rest of  the  work,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
means  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  English  histofy,  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  eminently  useful,  and  much  sought  after. 

Harpers*  Blustrated  Shakspeare^  Nm.  ^5  and  96,  canduding  the  PlayofEtng 
John,  icith  Notes,  ^. 

Magnificent  as  have  been  the  previous  numbers  of  this  inimitable  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  these  numbers  maintain  their  full  rank  and  style  in  every  respect^ 

T%e  Heroines  of  Shakspeare,  with  Letter-Press    lUustraiions.     By   Mrs. 
Jamesozt.    Jilmbracing  an  entire  re-print  of  her  work — **  Characteristica  of 
Women,*'  from  the  last  London  edition.     New- York :  Wiley  de  Putnam. 
1846. 

This  is  a  splendid  edition  of  this  most  delightful  work,  too  well  known  to 
need  eulogy  Srom  us ;  though  we  feel  an  irresistible  desire,  just  to  say,  that  we 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  productions  of  this  accomplished 
author.  Surely  np  admirer  of  the  immortal  bard  would  be  without  a  copy  of 
Mrs.  Jameaon^s  Heroin^  of  Shakspeare.     The  plates  are  splendid. 

The  BihU,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud ;  or^  BihUcal  Legends  of  the  Musstd- 
mans.  Compiled  from  Arabic  sources,  and  compared  mth  Jewish  Traditions, 
By  Dr.  Georoe  Weil,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Fellow 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  dec.,  Sec,  dec.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  occasional  Notes.  New- York :  Harper  de  Brothers,  Publishers, 
82  Cliff-street.     J  846. 

If  appears  from  tBe  preiace  that  the  leading  ideas  of  these  Mabomedan 
legends  are  contained  in  the  Koran,  and  as  a  justification  for  these  publica- 
tions, the  author  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  our  Redeemer  has  committed  to  us,  in 
part,  the  propagation  of  his  holy  faith,  by  which  alone  he  declares  that  man- 
kind shall  attain  to  that  holiness,  peace  and  glory,  for  which  they  have  been 
created.  The  exhibition,  therefore,  by  the  stewards  of  the  eospel,  of  a  fiilse 
religion,  in  which,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  our  immortal  race  are  at  this  moment  staking  their  all,  cannot  but  be  import 
tant,  at  once  to  awaken  within  us  feelings  of  deep  and  active  charity  for  those 
benighted  multitudes,  and  to  furnish  us  with  the  requisite  intelligence  for 
effectually  combatit^  these  grievous  errors  with  the  weapons  of  truth.*'  And 
if  these  legends  meet  with  publie  fiivor,  tbe  author  proposes,  in  a  future  work, 
^  to  diaeuss  the  legendary  principle  at  some  length,  and  show  the  analog  of 
its  practical  working  in  the  Jewish,  the  Mabomedan,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.'' 
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Fretuh  Ikmt$t^  Qmkery^  eombwing  Elegance,  wiffi  Eeomom^;  Demaritimg 
Neu^  Culinary  ImpUmetUe  and  Proceute ;  the  Management  of  tke  Table; 
Inetructiane  for  Uarving ;  French^  Chrman^  Polish,  iSpanieh  and  Lalian 
Cookery^  in  twdve  hundred  reeeipU ;  besidee  a  xariely  of  New  Modee  ff 
Keeping  and  Storing  Proviaione^  Domestic  Hints^  oic.,  Managemaii  rf 
Wines,  Sfc,    With  miuiy  £Agravug>.    New- York:  Harper  dc  Brotbere, 

^  PobliBhen,  82  CUff-street.    1846. 

The  preface  annouoeee  to  the  reederi  that  **tkB  present  Tolame  it  an 
adapted  tranalatioii  of  ooe  of  the  most  pofokr  treatises  on  French  oookeiy. 
*  La  cuisiniere  de  hi  Campiigne  et  de  la  Ville.*    Paris,  Andot,  1846." 

Of  coarse,  to  know  this,  is  to  be  welt  assured  of  the  value  of  the  ioformatMn 
eontained  in  this  volume,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  for  the  French 
cookery  is  not  only  die  best  in  the  vrorld,  but  French  cooks  know  more  about 
cookery,  in  general,  as  a  science,  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  as  is  veiy 
well  knovm  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  siibject. 

WiLKT  &PvTffAU*s  LiaaAUT  or  Amskicas  BooBi.  No.  17  and  18. — Mosssyfrommm 
old  Matue.  By  Nathan isl  HAWTHoass— in  two  parts.  New- York  and  Ijondon: 
Wiley  &  Patnam,  161  Broadway;  6  Waterloo  Plane.    Price  50  cents. 

We  tliiak  the  author  of  these  volames  has  been  somewhat  onfortnoate  i|i  the  tide 
he  has  nveo  the  work.  We  have  leeQ  the  show  cards  for  some  little  time  at  the 
doors  of  the  bookstores,  and  were  very  much  at  a  less  to  imagine  what  ooold  be  the 
contents  of  a  book  with  such  a  title.  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  us  that  wo 
fhould  fiad  it  to  contain  twenty-three  separate  tales,  which  are  veiy  pleasingly 
vrritten,  and  of  veiy  good  moral  tendency. 

The  Oregon  Territory ;  Ue  Hietory  and  JHseovery ;  including  an  a^xount  of  the 
ConvenHon  of  the  Eeeurial,  also  Treatiee  and  Negotiatiane  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  held  at  various  times,  for  the  s^tlement  of  a  homndary 
Une;  and  an  exmminaHen  of  the  whole  Mestion  in  respect  to  foots,  and  the  lass  of 
natione.  By  Travkrs  Twiss,  D.  C.  L.,  1* .  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Advocate  in  Doctors'  Commoss»  New-York:  D. 
AppletoQ  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  George  L.  Appleton  &  Oo.,  148 
CnestuQt-street.    Cincinnati:  iMrby,  Bradley  &  Co.,  113  Mlain-street,  1846. 

This  book  will  be  found  to  possess  much  interest,  as  a  dispassionate  view  of  the 
wh<4e  matter,  undertaken  vrith  the  laudable  design  of  aiding  m  a  peaceful  aolutiov  vyf 
the  question,  so  long  threatening  to  disturb  the  harmony  between  two  poweHb^ 
nations,  which,  though  happily  now  adjusted,  should  not  lose  its  interest  wj^Jllll 
intelligent  portion  of  the  oommunity.  ^ 

Monthif  3eriet  of  Ueeful  Reading,    New-York:  Leavitt,  Trow  U  Oo.    No.  1.  The 

Life  of  JuUne  Cwsar.    No.  2.  OUmpses  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  Series  of  which  these  two  small  volames  are  the  commencement,  is  a  re-publi- 
cation of  an  excellent  and  valuable  library  of  Eo^lish  works,  of  an  elevated  character, 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  wants  of  that  portion  oi  the  oommanity,  who  have  not  timo 
and  opportunities  for  larger  works  on  the  same  subject  The  chettp  form  in  which 
^this  Series  is  got  up  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The  Life  of  JnUna 
CsBsar  is  of  so  interestiug  a  character,  that  it  is  said  1^900  copies  were  sold  in  Lou* 
don  within  the  first  mouth  of  its  publication.  The  Glimpses  of  the  Dark  Ages  given 
a  graphic  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in  E^urope  from  the  fifth  to  th0  isvalfth  century. 
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SKBVCB  OF  1KB  OOMMBSCXAIi  amTORT  OF  DBRMARK. 

Nothing  appears  worthy  of  credit  with  regard  to  the  ehronology  of 
Denmark,  prior  to  the  year  A.  D.  801.  Their  own  historians  date  fur- 
ther back,  but  they  were  not  much  known  to  others  till  the  very  early 
part  of  the  ninth  century.  Qetricus  was  then  their  king,  and  it  was  at 
this  period  they  commenced  their  ravages  of  Saxony,  Friesland  and  the 
Netherlands,  which  excited  Charlemagne's  just  resentment,  and,  it  is  said, 
this  caused  Getricus  first  to  fortify  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  next  to 
Germany ;  and  about  the  same  time  they  landed  in  Ireland,  according  to 
Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  "  Irish  Antiquities." 

In  808,  the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians  continued  more  and  more  to 
infest  the  British  seas,  and  in  this  and  the  following  century  they 
proved  eminently  successful.  In  the  year  845,  says  Voltaire,  "  they  had 
the  audacity  to  sail  up  the  Seine  as  far  as  Paris,  which  then  had  only 
wooden  houses,  and  the  inhabitants,  with  their  king,  Charles  the  $ald^ 
flying  from  thence  with  their  best  effects,  the  Normans,  (as  they  were 
called,)  burnt  their  city,  and  were  afterwards  shamefully  bought  off  by 
that  wretched  monarch,  with  fourteen  thousand  marks  of  silver,  which 
only  emboldened  them  the  more." 

Their  fleets  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of  Regner,  king  of  De^* 
mark,  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of  France,  while  another  fleet  laid  ScoW 
land  and  Ireland  under  contribution.  They  penetrated  the  Rhine  to 
Cologne  in  899,  and  burnt  that  city,  with  Treves  and  Nimeguen.  At 
Aix-la-Chapelle  they  turned  the  palace  into  a  stable,  destroying  churches^ 
d^c.  everywhere.  From  France  they  landed  in  Gallicia,  but  were 
driven  from  thence  by  King  Remer  I.  with  the  loss  of  seventy  of  their 
ships.  They  next  plundered  Seville  and  the  adjapent  country,  and 
finally  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean  and  pillaged  several  towns  in  Italy. 
In  848  tbey  surprised  Bordeaux^  and  took  William,  duke  of  Gascony, 
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prisoner.,  In  this  manner  they  continued  from  time  to  time  till  the  year 
890,  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  this  latter  year, 
Mezcrai  says,  *'  two  Norman  leaders  entered  the  rif  er  Meuse  with  ninety 
thousand  men,  leaving  ten  thousand  to  guard  their  vessels,  but  they 
were  in  the  end  defeated  by  Arnold,  king  of  Germany."  In  king  Eg- 
bert's time,  (834,)  they  landed  in  England,  and  also  subdued  a  great 
part  of  Ireland.  It  is  even  said,  they  commenced  to  build  Dublin, 
Waterford  and  Limerick,  with  some  other  maritime  towns,  and  to  have 
kept  them  even  to  the  coming  of  the  Engfish  nnder  Henry  II.  In  869 
they  landed  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  and  committed  great 
ravages,  and  also  conquered  Northumberland. 

In  876,  Alfred  the  Great  defeated  at  sea  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Danish  vessels,  and  sunk  most  of  them,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  near 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  took  or  destroyed  their  whole  fleet.  This  monarch 
is  said  to  have  fought  fiAy*six  battles  with  the  Danes,  and  finally  obliged 
those  of  that  nation,  who  were  in  possession  of  Northumberland,  East 
Anglesea  and  Mercia,  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  sovereign  of  all 
England.  In  the  year  890,  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  is  said  to  have 
•Jain  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  of  them. 

Having,  under  their  great  chieflain,  Rolla,  forced  a  settlement  in 
France  ever  since  b95,  in  905  they  forbore  all  ravages  and  devasta- 
tions, and  being  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  fixed  their  residence 
there ;  they  now,  instead  of  destroying  the  neighboring  castles,  began  to 
fortify  them,  in  order  to  maintain  their  settlement  in  that  country.  They 
continued  to  increase  their  conquests,  and  in  909,  says  Mezerai,  "  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  rival  princes  and  great  lords  of  France,  who* 
made  use  of  them  against  each  other,  till  in  912  their  famous  leader, 
Rolla,  embracing  Christianity,  Charles  the  Simple  not  only  made  a  truce 
with  him,  but,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  gave  him  in  perpetuity,  that 
part  of  Neustria,  since,  from  thence  named,  Normandy,  creating  him  duke 
of  that  country ;  and  for  the  further  securing  his  friendship,  gave  bim  his 
own  daughter  to  wife."  After  which,  great  bodies  of  Normans  settled 
in  France ;  and  Rolla,  instead  of  sacking  and  burning,  now  improved 
Rouen,  his  capital  residence.  ' 

In  964,  Denmark,  according  to  "  Scholiast  on  Adami  Bremensis 
Historia  Ecclesiastica,"  was  in  ftis  year  entirely  converted  to  the 
Christian  religion.  *'  King  Harold  VI.  and  all  his  people  now  openly 
professing  it." 

This  did  not,  however,  put  an  end  to  their  predatory  warfare,  for  in 
980  they  ravaged  Scotland  and  the  English  coasts,  and  in  982  laid  siege  to 
London  and  greatly  damaged  it,  but  could  not  make  themselves  masters  of 
it ;  this  they  did  also  in  994  and  998,  but  without  success ;  yet  they  desolated 
Devonshire,  Cornwall  and  Wales,  wintering  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
laying  waste  Hampshire  and  Sussex.  In  this  way  they  continued  to 
wage  this  kind  of  warfare,  until,  in  1017,  under  Canute  the  Great,  they 
findly  conquered  England.  In  1044,  they  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Scotland,  but  king  Duncan  sent  Macbeth  and  Banquo  against  them, 
who  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 

In  1196,  according  to  Meursicus's  Historica  Danica,  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1638,  and  other  Danish  historians,  Canute  V.,  king  of 
Denmark^  must  have  been  a  very  potent  prince,  in  the  htsi  named  year. 
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possessing  almost  all  the  south  coast  of  the  filaltic,  along  the  German, 
Prussian  and  Livonian  shores. 

In  12D3,  says  Arnoldus,  who  continued  *'  the  Chronicon  Schvicum, 
of  Helmoldus,"  the  people  of  Denmark  abounded  with  great  riches, 
**  the  wealthy  being  clothed  not  only  in  various  sorts  of  scarlet,  but  also 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  and  this  resulted  '*  from  the  fishery  of  herrings, 
which  are  annually  taken  on  the  coast  of  Schonen ;  traders  of  all  nations 
resorting  to  Denmark,  taking  with  them  gold,  silver  and  other  precious 
commodities  for  purchasing  herrings  of  the  Danes."  If  this  be  true, 
they  must,  thus  early,  have  had  some  way  of  curing  them  with  salt, 
though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  well  as  the  method  which  was  not  dis- 
covered till  the  next  century  by  the  Netherlanders. 

Waldcmar,  king  of  Denmark,  had  conquered  Mecklenburg,  Po- 
merania,  Holstein,  Lubeck  and  Livonia;  but  his  two  sons,  after  his 
death,  in  1242,  we  find  from  -the  Danish  history,  by  disputing  for  the 
whole  dominions,  lost  that  really  great  empire,  which  Lubeck,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Hanseatic  Confederacy,  wrested  from  them,  in  revenge  for 
having  been  driven  away  from  the  Danish  fishery.  The  Lubeckers  also 
attacked  Copenhagen,  and  took  and  sacked  its  castles,  returning  home 
with  great  booty ;  so  fluctuating  was  power  in  those  early  times.  The 
latter  people  also  again  assaulted  and  burned  Copenhagen  in  the  year 
1248,  when  it  was  still  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Roschild,  and  remained 
so  till  1284,  when  it  was  by  him  ceded  to  the  crown,  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  the  capitol  of  the  Danish  kingdom. 

We  find  no  account  of  any  commerce  between  Denmark  and  England 
till  the  year  1304,  for,  according  to  the  Fcedera,  "  king  Edward  I. 
having  complained  to  Erick  VII.  king  of  Denmark,  that  certain  Danish 
subjects  had  seized  on  the  ship  and  wines  of  one  John  Yarmouth  ;  Erick, 
in  answer,  tells  Edward  that  justice  shall  be  done  therein :  and  further 
promises  favor  to  any  English  subjects  that  shall  resort  to  his 
dominions." 

In  1348,  King  Waldemar  had  a  naval  war  with  the  Hanse-towns,  now 
very, potent  at  sea,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Danes;  for  in  that  year  a 
toll  was  demanded  of  the  Hanseatic  ships,  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
the.  Sound,  since  styled  sound  dues.  This  was  not  only  refused,  but  the 
Danish  fleet  was  defeated,  and  most  of  the  ships  destroyed,  so  that  to 
obtain  peace,  Waldemar  was  forced  to  assign  to  the  Hanse-towns  all  the 
fine  province  of  Schonen,  for  the  space  of  nfteen  years  to  come,  by  way 
of  indemnification  for  their  losses. 

This  is  the  most  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  Danes  demanding  a 
toll,  which  has  been  exacted,  and  occasioned  many  disputes  between  the 
Danes  and  other  nations. 

The  Danish  and  Norwegian  historians  fix  on  this  period  for  the  loss 
or  vanishing  of  a  Christian  colony  long  before  planted  by  them  in 
Greenland,  where  they  had  built  towns,  and  established  a  Bishop's  see. 
They  had'  traded  there  in  the  summer  season,  annually.  In  this  year, 
an  epidemical  distemper  is  said  to  have  swept  away  most  of  the  Green- 
land merchants  and  seamen,  since  which,  the  correspondence  with  that 
country  had  been  much  interrupted,  and  at  last  entirely  broken  off  by 
wars,  revolutions,  d&c,  in  the  Danish  afiairs  at  home  .It  is,  indeed^  the 
most  singular  instance  in  history,  of  a  colony's  being,  in  that.nanner^ 
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entirely  lost,  ailer  some  centuries  of  a  fixed  settlement,  though  but  seveQ 
days'  s^il  from  Iceland. 

In  the  7th  volume  of  the  Fcedera,  it  also  appears,  ''  that  king  Richard 
IL  of  England,  did  this  year  lend  to  the  famous  dueen  Margaret  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  use  of  three  large  ships-of-war  be- 
longing to  th^  port  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  for  supporting  and  assisting  her 
against  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  fleets  of  the  Hanse -towns."  Thus, 
those  northern  nations,  which  were  formerly  so  terrible,  and  who,  for 
the  four  last  centuries,  had  overawed,  ravaged,  and  at  length  actually 
conquered  England  with  their  numerous  fleets,  were  finally  necessitated 
to  have  recourse  to  English  shipping  for  their  own  safety. 

In  1395,  the  great  dueen  Margaret  brought  about  the  famous  union 
of  Calmar,  or  rather  the  ratification  of  it,  by  procuring  herself  to  be 
recognised  Sovereign  dueen  of  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  apparent  formidable 
unicm,  the  Hanseatie  League  proved  not  seldom  an  overmatch  for  her; 
obliging  her  to  deliver  into,  their  hands  king  Albert  and  his  son,  whom 
ahe  had  made  prisoners,  and  also  to  give  into  their  possession  the  cities 
of  Stockholm  and  Calmar ;  but  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Dant- 
zig,  Thome,  Elbing,  Straelsund,  Stetin,  and  Gampen,  bound  themselves 
to  her  in  sixty  thousand  marks  of  fine  silver,  that  king  Albert  should, 
in  three  years  time,  resign  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden  to  her. 

As  a  proof  of  her  inferiority,  she  had,  as  already  stated,  borrowed 
three  ships  of  war  from  the  English  king,  Richard  II.  Indeed,  the 
Hanse-towns  had  in  those  days  more  and  better  shipping,  and  much 
more  money  and  wealth,  than  all  those  three  kingdoms  together ;  having, 
at  this  period,  almost  wholly  engrossed  the  commerce  c^f  the  north,  as 
well  as  much  of  its  fishery.  Sweden  and  Norway  are  believed  to  have 
had  none  other  than  copper  money  at  this  period,  while  Denmark  owed 
what  silver  money  she  had  to  her  commerce  with  the  Hanse-towns, 
whose  fleets  were  at  that  time  so  powerful,  as  to  strike  terror  into  their 
continental  neighbors.  In  Meursicus's  *'  Historica  Danica,"  he  tells  us 
of  a  famous  city,  called  <*Wishbuy,'*  and  that  Erick,  king  of  Denmark, 
associated  with  his  aunt,  dueen  Margaret,  attacked  the  ^land  of  Goth- 
land, before  possessed  by  the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia,  and  besieged 
its  capital,  Wishbuy,  whose  garrison  made  a  stout  resistance;  where- 
upon the  Emperor  Wencellaus,  as  protector  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
forced  the  grand  master  of  that  order  to  yield  that  island  to  Erick, 
who  obliged  himself  to  pay  to  the  grand  master  nine  thousand  gold 
nobles  of  England  for  the  charges  of  the  war ;  but  Erick's  money 
not  being  ready,  the  grand  master  held  Gothland  till  yielded  up  by  a 
subsequent  treaty,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  the  ancient  league  between 
Denmark  and  that  order  should  be  commercially  revived. 

In  the  year  1426,  the  Historica  Danica  relates,  that  Erick,  king  'of 
Denmark,  renewed  with  king  James  I.  of  Scotland,  their  ancient  trear 
ties,  particularly  that  between  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  and  king 
Magnus  IV.  of  Norway,  concerning  the  western  isles  of  Scotland. 
That  king  was  to  receive  of  James  a  certain  pension  for  a  number  of 
years,  on  account  of  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Sodor,  or  Ikolmkell.  There 
was,  also,  one  hundred  marks  yearly  to  be  paid  by  Alexander  and  his 
successors  for  the  Orkney  isles;  but  this  last  named  payment  being  long 
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omitted  on  account  of  wars  and  other  accidents,  king  Erick  now  freely 
gave  it  up  to  king  James  I.  Thus  were  the  western  isles,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, finally  confirmed  to  be  the  property  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot* 
land,  though  that  did  not  prove  to  be  absolutely  the  case,  till  the  year 
1468,  when  James  III.  of  Scotland  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark ;  but  the  Isle  of  Man  had  been  long  before  this  time  in  Eng- 
lish hands. 

About  this  time,  say  some  few  years  afler,  there  grew  up  several  dis- 
putes between  England  and  Denmark,  relating  to  the  fisheries  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  which  induced  king  Henry  VI.  to  grant  letters  of  re- 
quest to  persons  complaining  of  ill-treatment  in  that  respect  from  the 
Danes;  these  letters  declared  that,  "if  restitution  be  not  forthwith 
granted  to  the  sufferers,  the  king  will  provide  a  remedy."  Trade  be^ 
tween  England  and  Denmark  was  finally  interdicted,  although,  in  1439, 
king  Henry  was  obliged  to  apply  to  king  Erick  to  permit  a  merchant 
of  York  to  trade  to  Denmark  for  corn,  of  which  there  was  a  scarcity  in 
England,  owing  to  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather. 

In  the  year  1143,  Christopher  III.  of  Denmark,  attempted  to  get  up 
a  league  against  the  Hanse-towns,  in  which,  however,  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Sleswick  to  join  in  it. 
This  year,  as  an  additional  testimony  of  his  hatred  to  the  Hanse-towns, 
he  granted  a  free  commerce  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  for- 
merly almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  Hanseatics,  to  the  people  of 
Amsterdam,  and  also  to  others.  Copenhagen,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  remained  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Roschild,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Denmark,  was  now  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  became,  as  it  has 
since  remained,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  writer  spent  much 
time  in  that  chy  in  the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  and  can  bear  his 
testimony  to  its  being  at  that  period  a  splendid  city,  adorned  with  many 
palaces,  churches,  and  magnificent  private  dwellings,  with  a  population 
of  over  100,000  souls.  But  to  return  to  our  historical  sketch.  In  1448^ 
the  English,  attempting  to  fish  and  trade  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  con- 
trary to  the  repeated  prohibitions  by  Denmark,  and  also  to  king  Henry 
VI.'s  proclamations  concerning  that  prohibition,  it  seems  that,  on  the 
governor  of  Iceland  opposing  the  English  in  their  attempts,  they  hap- 
pened to  kill  him.  In  the  year  following,  the  Danes  seized  and  confis- 
cated four  English  ships,  laden  with  merchandise,  from  Prussia,  in 
revenge  for  the  outrage  in  Iceland.  This  seizure  caused  infinite  trouble 
to  the  German  merchants  in  England,  that  is,  those  of  the  Steel  Yard, 
in  London ;  the  English  having  construed  that  capture  to  be  done  with 
the  privity  and  consent  of  the  Hanse-towns,  who  had  now  made  peace 
with  Denmark ;  wherefore  their  ships  and  persens  were  seized  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  "  Werdcnhagen"  accuses  the  people  of  Cologne,  and  other 
occidental  Hanse-towns,  of  deserting  their  brethren  of  the  oriental  Hanse- 
towns.  Indeed,  such  defections  of  particular  cities,  through  self-inter- 
est, was  very  common  throughout  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  confed- 
eracy. The  German  princes  having  in  vain  sued  at  the  English  court 
for  the  release  of  the  said  ships,  persons,  and  merbhandise,  at  length  a 
war  broke  out  between  the  English  and  the  oriental  Hanseatics,  that 
is,  the  towns  within  the  Baltic,  on  the  German  and  Prussian  shores,  in 
which,  according  to  the  same  author,  the  latter  prospered  so  far,  as  that 
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ader  several  years  war,  the  English  were  obliged  to  come  to  reasonable 
terms  through  the  interposition  of  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  other 
princes:  so  that  finally,  by  this  renewal,  all  injuries  were  to  be  redressed 
on  both  sides. 

In  1450,  the  Foedera  states  that  the  ancient  treaties  between  England 
and  Denmark  were  revived,  the  English  being  permitted  to  resort  to 
the  ports  of  Denmark,  and  the  Danes  to  England,  paying  only  the 
ancient  customs;  also,  that  all  English  prisoners  taken  for  trading  in 
Iceland,  Haigelandt,  and  Finmark,  should  be  released,  provided  that 
the  English,  during  this  truce,  being  only  for  one  year,  do  not  sail  nor 
trade  to  those  three  prohibited  places. 

In  145S  Denmark  took  possession  of  Hamburg;  yet  three  years  after- 
wards it  recovered  its  former  privileges. 

In  1465  another  commercial  treaty  was  made  between  Christian  I. 
and  Edward  IV.  of  England,  which  secured  reciprocity  of  trade  with 
Denmark,  but  denied  all  commerce  to  Iceland,  Haigelandt,  and  Fin- 
mark,  to  England,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  the  fishing  by  the  British 
on  those  coasts. 

In  1489,  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  commerce,  and  alliance,  was 
concluded  between  king  Henry  VII.  of  England  and  king  John  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  by  which  all  former  injuries,  violences,  and 
captures,  on  both  sides,  were  utterly  to  be  buried  in  oblivion, 

Liberty  is  given  for  the  merchants  and  mariners,  with  the  r  ships  and 
merchandise,  mutually  to  trade  to  the  ports  of  both  countries,  with  the 
privileges  stipulated  in  former  treaties ;  the  ships  of  either  party 
wrecked  shall  be  assisted  to  refit,  and  to  save  and  carry  away  all 
their  merchandise  without  molestation.  The  other  conditions  of  this 
treaty  arc  highly  liberal,  and  it  is  (says  Anderson)  "  worthy  of  remark, 
that  throughout  this  treaty,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  any  pecu- 
liar privileges  for  Danish  subjects  in  England;  but  the  whole  seems 
calculated  for  the  English  residing  in,  or  trading  to  the  Danish  domin- 
ions. So  that  it  appears  as  if  there  were  then  few  or  no  Danish 
subjects  residing  in  England,  and  also  that  we  carried  on  all  our 
trade  to  those  territories  entirely  in  our  own  bottoms."  The  **  Historica 
Dauica"  relates,  that  aboi^t  this  period,  were  revived  the  complaints 
which  the  Danes  had  for  a  long  time  made  against  the  Hanse-towns, 
'  regarding  commercial  matters;  and  particularly  that  when  they  carried 
their  merchandise  to  those  towns  for  sale,  the  Danes  were  not  permitted 
to  ask  what  price  ihey  thought  fit  for  the  same;  but  that  the  magistrates 
of  those  Hanse-tcwns  assumed  a  power  of  arbitrarily  setting  a  fixed  price 
thereon ;  and  these  magistrates  being  generally  merchants  themselves, 
took  great  advantage  tli^reof,  so  that  the  Danes  were  frequently  obliged 
to  sell  at  a  losing  price,  as  they  were  not  (fermitted  to  re-export  their 
merchandise  from  those  towns,  after  they  had  once  exposed  it  to  sale; 
but  at  best,  if  not  compelled  to  sell  it  at  the  price  first  fixed  or  offered, 
they  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  lodge  them  in  the  citizens'  warehouses 
till  the  prices  should  change  in  their  favor.  Thus  Prince  Christian  II., 
though  in  other  respects  a  cruel  tyrant,  (for  which  he  was  afterwards 
expelled  and  deposed,)  brought  Copenhagen  to  be  the  emporium  for  all 
Danish  merchandise,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Hanse-towns,  viz.: 
Lubeck,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Straelsund,  Stetin,  &,q. 
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This  proved  a  great  blow  to  the  commerce  of  the  Hanse-towns,  whose 
arbitrary  proceedings  induced  other  princes  and  states  to  adopt  similar 
me<isures;  atid,  as  they  grew  wiser  by  experience,  it  also  put  them 
upon  establishing  manufactures,  and  other  branches  of  commerce,  at 
home,  which  gradually  brought  on  the  decay  of  the  Hanse-towns. 

It  appears  that  the  first  charge  by  Denmark  for  sound  dues  had  been 
only  a  golden  rose  noble  on  every  sail,  which  was  always  understood  to 
mean  every  ship  or  vessel ;  but,  about  the  year  1559,  the  court  of  Den- 
mark put  a  new  arid  arbitrary  construction  pn  the  word  sail,  and  obliged 
all  ships  to  pay  a  rose  noble  for  every  sail  in  or  belonging  to  each  ship. 
And  not  conteot  with  this  imposition,  they  now  proceeded  to  levy  a  duty 
on  the  corn  and  other  merchandise  per  last  or  ton,  distinct  from  that  on 
the  sails;  which  burdens  obliged  the  Hanse-towns,  that  is,  thosB  situated 
within  the  sound,  to  desert  the  trade  beyond  it ;  and  those  high  duties 
so  discouraged  them,  that  the  Hollanders  succeeded  to  this  trade,  greatly 
to  their  advantage,  for  a  long  period. 

About  this  period,  1569,  Denmark  carried  on  a  great  trade  to  Ant- 
werp, from  her  own  ports,  and  from  East  and  and  Poland  large  quan- 
tities of  iron,  copper,  brass,  saltpetre,  wood,  madder,  vitriol,  flax,  honey, 
wax,  pitch,  tar,  sulphur,  potashes,  fine  skins  and  furs  of  various  kindls, 
and  leather  and  timber;  also,  beer,  salted  provisions,  dried  and  smoked 
fish,  and  numberless  other  products ;  for  which  they  received  return 
cargoes  of  spices,  drugs,  saffron,  sugar,  salt,  English  and  Netherland 
cloth  and  stufis,  fustiaus,  linens,  wrought  silks,  gold  stuffs,  grograms, 
camlets,  tapestries,  precious  stones,  Spanish  and  other  wines,  alum, 
Brazil-wood,  mercury,  and  household  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Most  of  those  northern  ports  were  frozen  up  in  the  winter,  and  it 
being  in  those  early  times  much  more  difficult  than  now  to  make  voyages 
in  the  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  ensure  their  return  home  before  winter, 
and  finding  that  they  could  be  supplied  from  Antwerp  with  whatever  the 
earth  produced,  they  made  that  city  their  grand  staple  for  their  own 
merchandise,  as  we  have  seen,  taking  what  they  desired  in  return.  It 
is  also  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the  northern  crowns 
increased  their  intercourse  with  the  southern,  parts  of  Europe,  they 
improved  in  their  naval  strength  and  commerce;  and  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  did  the  Hanseatic  towns  decline  in  both  respects,  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  Baltic  sea,  M.  Bruchet,  in  his  naval  history, 
observes,  **  That  as  Denmark  possesses  many  islands  and  a  large  extent 
of  country  along  the  ocean,  the  Danes  have  for  many  ages  had  a  con- 
siderable naval  force;  and  he  instances  a  great  naval  victory  gained  by 
the  Danes  over  the  Swedes  in  the  reign  of  their  king,  Erick  IV.,  who 
reigned  between  the  years  1559  and  1583,  when  they  lost  to  the  Danes 
their  admiral's  ship,  mounting  299  brass  cannoq,  which  was  surrounded, 
overpowered,  and  set  on  fire." 

In  15SS,  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  Daniel  Rogers  as  her  envoy  to  the 
Danish  court,  not  only  with  a  view  to  keep  that  crown  from  abetting 
her  foes,  but  for  preventing  their  general  practice  of  stopping  English 
merchant  ships  in  passing  the  sound  for  private  men's  offences ;  and 
that  the  toll  for  that  passage  might  not  be  paid  by  the  English.  All 
which,  however,  were  at  this  time  postponed,  under  pretence  of  the 
king's  minority,   "  for  the  Danes  were  a  little  discontented  with  the 
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English/'  continues  Camden,  "for  they  now  sailed  into  Russia,  not  hj 
the  sound,  but  by  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Finmark,  and  Lapland,  d&c." 
Rogers  also  demanded  that  the  ancient  league,  which  was  to  be  re- 
newed every  seven  years,  for  liberty  for  the  English  to  fish  at  Iceland, 
might  not  be  invaded  ;   this  point  was,  however,  also  postponed. 

In  the  16th  volume  of  the  Foedera,  we  have  the  answer  of  king  Chris- 
tian IV.  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  complaints  of  the  same  exactions  from 
English  merchants,  relating  to  the  toll  on  the  sound,  in  which  the  king 
vindicates  his  collectors  from  any  injustice  therein,  and  also  in  his  torn 
warmly  complains  of  certain  English  piratical  ships  who  daily  robbed 
his  subjects ;  which  violences  (says  he)  are  so  intolerable,  that  he  Could 
neither  conceal  nor  endure  them  any  longer.  He  therefore  hopes  she 
will  forthwith  redress  them,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  bis  doing  it 
himself,  though  unwillingly,  &c.,  &c."  ''This  was  probably  (says 
Anderson)  the  seizures  made  by  the  English  of  the  Danish  ships  carry- 
ing naval  stores  into  Spain. 

In  the  16th  volui^e  of  the  same  book,  (the  FoederO  in  the  year 
1595,  we  find  that  "  Queen  Elizabeth  had  written  to  cfiristian  lY.  of 
Denmark  for  his  permissioil  that  a  merchantman  of  Harwich  might  re- 
sort for  fishing  at,  or  to,  the  small  island  of  Westmanna,  adjacent  to  the 
island  of  Iceland ;  to  which,  in  former  years,  she  was  wont  to  resort 
without  interruption.''  The  Danish  king  replied,  "  that  the  occasion  of 
prohibiting  her  subjects  from  resorting  thither  was,  that  they  took  the 
Hberty  of  frequenting  it  without  asking  leave,  contrary  to  ancient  trea- 
ties ;  and  that  if  her  subjects  will  comply  with  these  ancient  treaties 
they  shall  be  free  to  fish  at  Iceland,  the  port  of  Westmanna  alone  eXf 
cepted — the  fishery  of  that  port  being  now,  as  well  as  anciently,  appro- 
priated for  the  use  and  service  of  his  own  people. 

In  1605,  Christian  IV.  sent  out  three  ships  into  Frobisher's  Straits* 
with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage ;  these  ships  traded  with  the  natives,  some  of  whom  they  brought 
home  to  Copenhagen.  These  attempts  were  often  repeated  by  the 
Danes,  but,  as  is  well  known,  without  any  material  discovery. 

In  1612  the  Hollanders  joined  the  Hanse^owns  in  a  complaint  to 
Christian  IV.  on  account  of  the  heavy  additional  toll,  which,  since  the 
commencement  of  his  war  with  Sweden,  he  had  imposed  on  all  ships 
passing  the  sound.  Whereupon  that  king  gave  them  the  choice,  either 
to  pay  the  toll,  or  to  let  their  merchandise  be  conveyed  up  the  Baltic  in 
Danish  bottoms.  The  Lubeckers  being,  from  their  situation,  peculiarly 
affected  by  that  toll,  loudly  complained  to  the  emperor,  whose  interfer- 
ence (if  ever  to  be  hoped  for)  being  likely  to  be,  as  usual,  very  slow,  they 
made  a  league  with  Holland  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  commerce 
and  navigation,  determined  to  send  an  armed  force  to  the  sound  for  that 
end ;  for  the  expense  of  which,  seven-eighth  parts  was  to  be  borne  by 
Holland,  and  the  other  eighth  part  by  Lubeck.  This  alliance  was  to 
last  eleven  years,  during  which  the  other  Hanse-towns  might  come  into 
it.  Accordingly,  afterwards,  the  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  Ros- 
tock, Straelsund,  and  Lunenburg,  agreed  to  pay  each  one  per  cent, 
and  Wismar,  Gripswald,  and  Anclam  each,  one-half  per  cent,  at  their 
assembly  held  at  Brunswick;  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  also  mentioned 
by  Werdenhagen,  but  their  quotas  are  not  named.    The  Lubeckers  also 
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earnestly  represented  to  the  emperor,  that  the  Danes  had  seized  and 
detained  their  ships  and  mer/shandise  bound  to  Sweden ;  but  the  king 
of  Denmark  replied  that  the  Lubeckers  had  free  notice  beforehand, 
that  if  they  carried  on  any  correspondence  with  his  enemies  he  would 
make  prizes  of  them ;  and  with  respect  to  the  toll  which  he  had  laid 
on  ships  passing  the  sound  during  his  war  with  Sweden,  that  was  no 
more  than  what  other  princes  do  in  like  cases,  "  for  that  he  was  sove- 
reigti  lord  of  the  Baltic  sea,  or  sound,  the  dominion  of  which  was 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  seeing  that  a  great  portion  of  his 
territories  bordered  on  that  sea :  wherefore  he  would  never  suffer  hi» 
said  sovereignty  in  the  Baltic  to  be  called  in  question.'' 

Lord  Molesworth,  in  his  account  of  Denmark,  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1692,  says,  **  this  passage  of  the  sound  being  agreed  to  be  the  only 
passage  into  and  from  the  Baltic  sea,  the  great  Belt  became  quite  neg- 
lected. But  there  being  no  fixed  rule  nor  treaty  whereby  to  be  gov- 
erned with  regard  to  the  different  size  of  the  ships  of  so  many  different 
nations,  the  Danes  in  process  of  time  began  to  grow  arbitrary,  and  ex- 
acted more  or  less,  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  those  they 
had  to  deal  with ;  or  to  their  friendships  or  discontents  with  the  severid 
nations  to  whom  the  ships  belonged.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  there- 
upon concluded,  at  Spire,  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  his 
Netherland  subjects,  who  had  great  traffic  in  the  Baltic,  whereby  every 
ship  of  two  hundred  tons  and  under,  with  her  lading,  should  pay  two 
rose  nobles,  about  thirty  shillings  sterling,  at  its  entrance  into,  or  return 
fi'om  the  Baltic,  and  every  ship  above  two  hundred  tons,  with  her  lading, 
should  pay  three  rose  nobles ;  which  agreement  remained  in  force  tul 
the  seven  provinces  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  of  which  the  Danea 
taking  advantage,  raised  the  toll  on  the  Hollanders  to  an  extravagant 
height.  This  brought  cki  the  alliance  between  the  Dutch  and  Lu- 
beckers, already  mentioned,  which  in  the  end  brought  the  Danes  to 
reason.  Yet,  in  after  times,  the  Hollanders  paid  more  or  less,  according 
as  fortune  was  favorable  or  adverse  to  them,  till  the  year  1647,  when 
the  first  Ibrmal  treaty  was  made  by  them  with  Denmark,  as  sovereigns, 
for  forty  years ;  at  the  expiration  whereof,  in  the  year  1687,  another 
treaty  was  made,  and  that  expiring  in  1691,  there  remained  in  force 
only  the  ancient  treaty  of  Spire.  As  for  England's  treaties  with  Den- 
mark on  this  point,  they  were  grounded  on,  and  have  reference  to  those 
of  the  Dutch,  that  England  shall  be  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nations,  excepting  always  Sweden,  whose  ships  paid  no 
toll  at  all,  as  by  their  treaty  with  Denmark  of  1644." 
I  Yet  since,  viz.,  in  1720,  the  Swedes  engaged  by  treaty  to  pay  as  all 
other  nations.  ^ 

The  first  account  in  history  of  this  toll  is  in  the  year  1348.  In  the 
year  1640,  the  Danish  court  printed  a  book  of  rates,  viz. :  a  ship  of 
200  tons  burden,  laden  with  salt  and  bound  eastward,  was  to  pay  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  rix  dollars  and  twenty-four  stivers.  Ditto,  laden 
with  rye,  from  the  east,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and  twenty- 
four  stivers ;  so  that  the  charges  of  a  ship  of  that  burden,  with  its  out- 
ward and  homeward  cargoes,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  nineteen 
rix  dollars :  and  at  that  time  the  whole  tax  yielded  about  300,000  rix 
dollars  to  the  Danish  treasury.     Hereupon  the  Dutch  united  with  Swe- 
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den,  in  1643,  and  attacked  Denmark  by  sea  and  land,  so  that  the  Danish 
court  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  tolls,  on  an  average,  to  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  rix  dollars  in  all,  on  ship  and  cargo.  The  Hollanders, 
however,  not  satisfied  with  that  reduction,  brought  Denmark  to  a  new 
treaty  in  1646,  by  which  each  ship  and  cargo  was  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred rix  dollars  in  all,  both  outward  and  homeward.  The  Danes  rais- 
ing this  toll  so  high,  proved,  it  seems,  the  occasion  of  their  losing  some 
of  their  best  provinces  to  Sweden.  The  English  and  Dutch  have  ever 
paid  the  toll  with  reluctance. 

We  have  gone  somewhat  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  sound  dues, 
because  it  is  an  exaction  yet  submitted  to  by  all  nations  using  the  sound, 
or  great  belt,  in  a  passage  to  Russia.  England,  as  late  as  1641,  made 
a  treaty  with  Denmark  on  this  subject,  by  which  a  regular  tariff  was 
agreed  upon,  and  a  stipulated  rate  fixed,  for  each  article.  It  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  space  to  insert  it  here.  Most  articles  of  manufacture, 
such  as  muslins,  glass,  iron,  linens,  paper,  porter,  rum,  woollens,  dec, 
pay  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  other  articles  pay  the  specific  duties  enu- 
merated in  the  tariff.    American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  pay  the  same. 

In  1612  the  Danes  first  began  to  resort  to  the  East  Indies,  whither 
they  have  ever  since  carried  on  commerce.  In  about  the  year  1617, 
they  settled  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but  at  the  present 
time  their  trade  thither  is  limited.  In  J 620  the  Danes  formed  a  scheme 
for  possessing  themselves  of  the  cinnamon  ti;ade  at  Ceylon,  having  for 
that  purpose  sent  out  five  ships,  escorted  by  two  men  of  war;  but  the 
Portuguese  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  this  expedition  failed  of  its 
object,  and  returned  home  without  accomplishing  it. 

In  1621,  Hamburg  having  set  up  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of 
the  river  Elbe,  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  placed  some  ships  of  war  in  that 
river ;  but  as  the  emperor  had  granted  a  charter  to  that  city,  confirmmg 
their  said  claim,  Denmark  erected  a  toll-house  at  Gluckstadt,  where,  by 
way  of  reprisal,  they  made  all  Hamburg  ships  pay  toll.  This  brought 
on  open  hostilities  between  them,  by  which  Hamburg  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer, and  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  submit  to  Denmark,  and  to  pay 
for  obtaining  peace  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
livres,  besides  dropping  their  monopolising  jurisdiction. 

The  Caribee  island  of  St.  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix,  had,  it  seems,  in  early 
times  been  subject  to  many  masters  in  a  short  space.  The  French  histo- 
rians of  the  Caribees  state,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  had  a  long  con- 
test about  their  respective  titles  to  it,  and  at  length  they  divided  it  be- 
tween them ;  yet  in  1649  the  English  obliged  the  Dutch  inhabitants 
to  quit  the  island.  Soon  after,  the  Spaniards  from  Porto  Rico  invaded 
it,  burned  their  houses,  killed  all  the  English  who  resisted,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  fiee  to  Barbuda.  But  whilst  these  Spaniards  were  about  to 
return  back  to  Porto  Rico,  two  armed  French  ships  arrived  at  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  year  1650,  and  overpowered  the  Spaniards,  obliging  them 
to  return  forthwith  to  Porto  Rico.  The  French  thus  became  settled  at 
St.  Cruz,  and  sold  it  to  the  Danish  West  India  Company  at  Copenhagen. 

The  Danes  have  held  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  for  a  long  time,  and 
it  is  not  knovm  when  the  Settlement  was  first  made  there.  This  island 
is  about  seven  leagues  in  compass,  and  from  its  situation  is  favorable  to 
commerce,  especially  of  a  contraband  trade  with  neighboring  islands 
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and  territories  of  other  European  nations.    It  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  near  Porto  Rico,  called  the  Virgin  Isles,  and  is  a  free  port. 

In  1653,  under  the  auspices  of  ^king  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark, 
another  attempt  was  made  for  a  northeast  passage  to  China.  Three 
vessels  were  sent  out,  which,  it  is  said,  actually  passed  through  Waygat's 
Straits ;  an  enterprise  in  which  neither  the  English  or  Dutch  had  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  bay  beyond  those  straits  the  Danes  found  insurmountable 
obstacles,  in  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  the  extreme  cold,  so  that  they 
were  obliged,  as  we  know,  to  return  without  success. 

In  1654,  Cromwell  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with 
Denmark,  by  which  England  was  to  b^  favored,  as  much  in  the  customs, 
tolls,  d6c«,  as  were  the  Hollanders,  or  any  other  nation  except  the  Swedes, 
who  at  that  time  paid  no  duties  for  passing  the  sound — neither  were 
the  English  ships,  passing  up  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg,  to  pay  any  toll  or 
customs  dues,  nor  to  be  stopped  or  searched  at  Gluckstadt,  nor  at  any  ' 
other  port  on  the  Elbe,  belonging  to  Denmark. 

In  the  year  165S,  the  Swedish  fleet  besieged  Copenhagen,  where  the 
Danish  king.  Christian  III.  was,  then  in  great  distress.  The  Dutch 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Opdam,  defeated  at  this  time  that  of  Sweden,  and 
relieved  the  Danish  king  and  his  capital  city.  The  next  year,  the 
Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter,  joined  the  Danish  fleet,  and  again  defeatiiig 
that  of  Sweden,  brought  about  a  pacification  at  Roschild,  between  those 
two  northern  crowns,  through  the  mediation  of  England  and  France. 

Yet  in  the  following  year,  1659,  the  Swedes;  under  their  king,  Charles 
Augustus,  were  so  successful  in  a  fresh  war  against  Denmark,  as  to 
oblige  that  crown  to  restore  the  fine  province  of  Scania  or  Sco  en  to 
Sweden,  after  Denmark  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  three  centuries ; 
which  cession  threw  much  weight  into  the  scale  of  Sweden,  but  appeared 
to  have  reduced  both  crowns  nearer  to  an  equilibrium  than  before,  with 
reference  to  European  states  trading  to  the  Baltic  sea.  For  th^  Danish 
court  having  further  embarrassed  the  trade  of  other  nations,  by  the 
arbitrary  increase  of  the  tolls  for  passing  the  sound,  the  two  common- 
wealths, England  and  Holland,  and  the  Court  of  France,  had  entered 
into  a  joint  treaty  at  the  Hague,  in  the  same  year,  1659,  not  only  for 
obliging  Denmark  and-  Sweden,  then  at  war,  to  make  peace,  but  by  the 
6th  article  of  the  treaty,  it  was  stipulated,  ''  that  no  new  duty,  toll,  or 
other  impost,  on  account  of  beacon  light-houses,  anchorages,  or  for  other 
pretensions,  be  for  the  future  raised  in  the  sound,  or  the  great  or  little 
belt,  by  any  persons  whatsoever,  upon  the  said  three  states,  or  either  of 
theiB,  or  upon  their  subjects.  And  with  respect  to  the  duties  or  tolls, 
which  are  paid  there  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  made  at  London,  between 
the  late  Protector  and  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  of  another  treaty 
made  between  the  said  crown  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  year 
1645,  they  shall  never  be  augmented  upon  the  three  states,  nor  on  any 
of  them,  upon  any  cause  or  pretext  whatever.  And  if  it  shall  happen 
that  more  favorable  or  advantageous  conditions  in  one  of  the  said  treaties 
than  there  are  in  the  others,  with  regard  to  the  toll,  or  the  manner  of 
raising  it,  the  said  three  states,  and  each  of  them,  shall  for  the  future 
enjoy  the  said  more  favorable  conditions,  equally ;  as  also,  all  other 
privileges  and  exemptions,  and  shall  be  guarantees  thereof  one  to  the 
other." 
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It  seems,  that  prior  to  this  treaty,  the  Danes  often  raried  the  tolls 
they  exacted  from  ships  passing  the  sound.  Sometimes  they  laid,  as 
we  have  stated,  a  rose  nohle  on  every  ship,  besides  one  per  cent,  last- 
age— ^sometimes  three  and  one-half  per  cent. — and  at  other  times,  even 
a  thirtieth  part  of  all  the  cargo  was  demanded  and  taken.  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  sent  four  solemn  embassies  to  Denmark,  in  order  to  get  these 
tolls  moderated  and  fixed  at  some  certainty — all  was,  however,  to 
little  purpose. 

According  to  a  Danish  author,  the  Greenland  company  from  Bergen, 
in  Norway,  sent  out,  iu  1721,  a  colony  to  settle  old  Greenland,  after,  as 
we  have  stated,  a  large  Norwegian  colony  had  been  destroyed,  or  other- 
wise lost  in  that  country,  some  hundreds  of  years  before.  Mr.  Egede, 
who  went  with  this  new  colony,  states,  that  they  found  there,  some  old 
marks  of  old  habitations  and  of  ancient  tillage.  He  thinks  that  the  old 
Norwegian  colony  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  savage-  natives,  or 
by  an  unusual  pestilence,  and  that  the  country  was  forgotten  by  the  Danei^ 
and  Norwegians  till  the  year  1619,  when,  as  we  have  also  related,  some 
fruitless  attempts  were  made  from  Copenhagen  to  find  out  the  country 
where  that  old  colony  had  been  settled.  The  following  is  a  list  we  find 
in  Anderson,  of  the  ships  engaged,  in  the  year  1721^  in  the  whale  fishery 
to  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits. 

From  Holland 251  ships. 

"     Hamburg 55     " 

**    Bremen 24    " 

"    Ports  in  the  bay  of  Biscay 20     " 

"    Bergen  in  Norway 5    " 


Total 355 


t€ 


This  list,  which  was  published  in  London  abbut  that  time,  probably 
eDcoUraged  the  new  South  Sea  court  of  directors  to  propose  a  whale 
fishery,  which,  however,  was  not  finally  agreed  to,  till  three  years  there- 
after. 

In  1728,  the  Danish  East  India  Company,  residing  at  Copenhagen, 
published  proposals  for  a  new  subscription,  to  be  taken  at  Altona,  near 
Hamburg,  for  enlarging  their  former  capital  stock.  These  proposals  con- 
tained very  favorable  terms  to  the  new  subscribers,  entitling  them  to  all 
the  benefits  and  privileges,  6lc.  of  the  original  corporators,  doc.  d&c. 

In  proof  of  the  good  condition  of  the  then  East  India  Company,  they 
stated,  "  that  they  had  very  valuable  effects,  such  as  Tranquebar  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  munitions  of  war 
of  all  kinds,  and  a  yearly  income  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  with  several 
duties  and  revenues  increasing  every  year ;  that  besides,  they  had  the 
Castle  of  Danneburg  on  the  same  coast,  conveniently  situated  for  trade, 
and  particularly  in  pearls  and  diamonds;  also,  Porto  Novo  on  the 
same  coast;  two  ships  with  their  cargoes,  now  at  sea,  bound  to 
Tran<{uebar,  and  other  valuable  ships  and  factories.  From  all  which 
might  be  gathered  their  then  state  and  condition. 

By  an  edict  of  Frederick  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  dated  in  March,  1751, 
we  find  that  Old  Greenland,  as  it  was  called,  was  actually  re-settled, 
and  that  all  other  persons,  of  whatever  nations,  were  prohibited  from  re- 
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sorting  to  the  colony,  and  even  the  king's  own  subjects,  without  a  special 
permission ;  the  settlement  being  declared  to  be  intended  for  the  whale 
and  seal  fishery,  i^d  for  peltry. 

If  we  believe  Dr.  Busching,  a  German  author  of  credit,  between  four 
and  five  thousand  ships  sailed  annually  through  the  sound,  for  some 
time  previous  to  1752,  and  in  that  year,  above  six  thousand.  The  old 
subject  of  the  toll  ibr  passing,  he  again  brings  forward,  accusing  the 
Danes  of  making  extortions,  d&c,  and  says,  while  English,  Dutch, 
Swedes  and  French  ships  were  not  searched,  and  paid  down  only  one 
per  cent.,  all  other  nations  were  made  to  pay  one  and  a  quarter  per 
cent. ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Hans&-towns,  almost  every  one  of  them  was 
treated  with,  in  particular. 

In  1759  the  king  of  Denmark  caused  a  census  to  be  taken,  and  that 
in  all  his  possessions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Holstein,  the  islands  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Dalmendorst,  in  Westphalia, 
they  amounted  to  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  souls — his  subjects 
in  Iceland  not  being  included. 

In  1762  it  appears  that  fraudulent  exportations  took  place  of  the 
.current  coins  of  Denmark,  and  that  the  king  directed  the  bank  to  issue 
small  notes,  of  fifly,  ten,  and  even  one  rix  dollar,  and  not  to  pay  to  any 
one  person  over  a  crown  in  specie. 

At  present,  Denmark  is  very  much  reduced  in  territmry,  that  kingdom 
possessing  only  a  peninsula  and  several  islands  in  the  Baltic.  The 
aspect  of  these  are  flat,  having  no  mountains  and  few  elevations.  The 
rivers,  a  portion  of  which  flow  through  ^he  possessions  of  Denmark,  on 
the  continent,  are  the  Eider,  the  Elbe,  the  Trave  and  the  Guden.  The 
soil,  though  in  many  parts  rocky,  and  in  others  sandy,  is  generally 
adapted  either  for  grazing  or  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
potatoes,  and  all  kitchen  vegetables,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco  and  madder. 
In  some  parts  there  are  very  extensive  turf  bogs. 

She  has  numerous  excellent  seaports ;  the  principal  are  Copenhagen 
and  Elsineor  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  on  the  continent.  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  Kiel,  Sleswig,  Flensburg,  Randers,  Echenforde,  Frederick's 
Haven,  Gluckstadt  and  Altona,  within  one  mile  of  Hamburg. 

The  Faro  islands,  the  inhospitable  island  of  Iceland,  and  some  miserable 
settlements  in  Greenland ;  Tranquebar  and  Serampore  in  Hindostan ; 
Guinea  in  Africa,  and  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  all  the  colonies  at  present  belonging  to  Denmark. 
St.  Thomas,  as  we  have  already  stated,  possesses  an  excelleut  liarbor, 
and  is  conveniently  situated  for  trade.  The  fisheries  of  Denmark  are 
the  most  important  part  of  her  maritime  commerce. 

The  island  of  Zealand,  on  which  Copenhagen  is  situated,  is  of  a  good 
soil,  highly  cultivated,  and  has  many  beautiful  lakes,  and  fine  situations, 
although  very  slight  elevations. 

They  have  a  regular  tariff  of  duties,  very  minute  and  specific  in  its 
details.  The  skillings,  96  of  which  are  equal  only  to  a  rix  dollar  banco, 
worth  about  two  shillings  and  three  pence  sterling,  are  subdivided  into 
irregular  fractions.  Refined  sugar,  syrups,  oKHasses,  playing  cards^ 
coffee  roasted  and  ground,  or  any  substitute  ibr  it,  are  prohibited. 

The  following  articles  are  free  of  all  duty  :  books,  specimens  of  ob- 
jects, illustrations  of  natural  history,  wearing  f^parel,  hemp  and  linseed 
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oil,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  when  imported  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which 
they  are  the  production. 

Cloths,  and  all  other  stuffs  made  of  wool,  and  sold  by  the  ell,  inclu- 
ding fustians,  &c.,  and  calicoes  and  all  colored  and  figured  stuff's,  and 
also  cotton  hose,  must  be  stamped  when  imported,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
auction  by  the  customs,  who  retain  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds, 
and  deliver  the  remaining  70  per  cent,  to  the  importer. 

All  articles  passing  through  any  port  of  Denmark  pay  a  transit  duty. 

There  is  now  a  printed  tariff  and  regulations  for  exacting  the  sound 
dues,  which  are  paid,  whether  passing  the  sound,  or  the  great  or  little 
belt. 

With  regard  to  goods  and  merchandise  not  enumerated  in  the  said  tariff 
of  1645,  the  sound  duty  is  to  be  paid  upon  their  value,  which  value  is 
to  be  computed  according  to  the  places  whither  they  are  proceeding, 
and  one  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  of  such  value.  The  general  tariff,  either 
of  duties  in  Denmark,  or  of  the  sound  dues,  we  do  not  deem  worthy  of 
further  remark,  or  room  in  our  limited  space.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  desire  to  see  the  details,  we  refer  them  to  Macgregor's  Statis- 
tics— where  they  will  find  these  details — item  by  item.  Our  commerce 
with  Denmark  is  quite  small.  We  shall  give  a  particular  account  of  our 
trade  there  for  the  last  year,  and  then  offer  a  few  tables  to  show  the 
general  trade  of  this  now  very  limited  monarchy,  which,  however,  as 
we  h.ive  seen,  played  a  great  roll  for  several  centuries,  in  the  commercial 
and  other  doings  of  the  northern  portion  of  Europe. 


AREA,  POPULATION,  &c.,  OF  DENMARK,  1830.^(Official  Returns.) 


Kingdom 

and 
Colonies. 


Denmirk  Proper... 

Hobtuin  and  Lauen- 
burg 

Iceland 

North  Paro,  Green- 
land   

Bl  Cruz  St.  Tho- 
mas. i^C « . 

Ouinoa,  in  Africa, 
and  Tranquebar, 
in  Asia 


Total 


Bquare 
Miles. 

PopulX- 
tion  1830. 

Inhabit- 
ants to 
Bquare 
Miles. 

17,808 

1,521,278 

85 

3,658 
29,800 

410,38.') 
49.820 

112 
12i 

tt 

11,240 

178 

46,290 

360 

522 

28,000 

52J 

51.996 

2,067,013 

392i 

Population  1830. 


Copenha^iCcn 

Kiel 

Kickiavig . . , 


104,174 

8,000 
500 


RACES  OF  INHABITANTS. 


Banes 1,209,531 

Germans 648,000 

Frisons  and  Angles 70,000 

Kormans 55,000 


Negroes 43.000 

Hindoos 19,000 

Esquimaux TJOOO 

Jews 6,000 
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A  Review  of  the  Navigation  inwards  and  outwards  through  the  Sound 
during  the  Ten  Years,  from  1S27  to  1836,  showing  the  average  num- 
ber nf  Ships,  and  the  share  of  each  Nation  in  the  Baltic  trade. 


3=3= 


NATIONS. 


Ag^reeate  No. 

of  SliipB  in 

ten  ye  are. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

la. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Brhiflh * '....< 

Prussian 

Norwei^ian 

Swedish 

Dutrh 

D  a  iu^h.. 

Kit  (.-kli-nbarg 

Bus<>ian 

Hnnovertan 

Banihur^,  Labeck,  and  Bremen. 

Amurran 

Fn-nch 

OUienbarg 

Spu  oisli 

Fortaifiiese 

Imlism  States 

Belgian , 


38,323 

20.611 

12,943 

11,346 

9,033 

8,183 

6,094 

4,8.'>3 

4,761 

1,887 

1,696 

1,408 

488 

89 

25 

124 

38 


Average  No.  of 

Share  per  cent. 

one  year. 

of  each  Nation. 

3,832 

31,44 

2,069 

16,91 

1,-94 

10,62 

1,135 

9,31 

903 

7,41 

818 

6.71 

609 

6r 

485 

3,98 

476 

3.90 

188 

1.54 

170 

1,40 

141 

1,16 

49 

40 

9 

( 

3 

2  22 

12 

i 

4 

Totab., 


121,902 


12,190 


100 


Id  1 837  the  number  of  ahipa  which  passed  inwards  and  ontward^,  were  13,100 

1838  ditto  ditto , 13,960 

1839  ditto  ditto : 16,175 

1840  ditto  ditto 16,662 


Statement  of  Ships  which  passed  through  the  Sound  in  1S40. 


COUNTKIES. 


From  the  Ocean. 


British 

8  wedirb 

I<f  orwe.i^iaD 

Prussian , 

Dutch 

Mecklenburg 

Hussian 

Hanoverian. ......... 

French 

^  Lubeck... 
Htnseatic  >  Bremen .. 

}  Hamburg. 

American 

Oldenburg 

Neajwlitan 

Belgian 

Kpanisb 

Portuguese 

Tuscan «... 

Sardinian 

Danish *.. 


Loaded. 
1,058 
572 
767 
641 
168 
197 
252 
137 
83 
44 
80 
6 
66 
24 
S3 
3 
4 

"2 

1 

444 


Ballast. 
1,000 

lis 

251 
861 
256 
294 
136 
229 
37 
5 
5 
1 
4 
11 
1 
7 
6 
1 


64 


Totals.. 


4,515        3,284 


ToFal. 

2,0.')8 

687 

1,018 

1,505 

424 

491 

388 

366 

120 

49 

25 

7 

70 

35 

24 

10 

10 

1 

2 

1 

506 


From  the  Baltic. 


Loaded. 
2,010 
632 
904 
1,517 
529 
473 
411 
409 
118 
45 
35 
15 
64 
34 
18 
10 
9 
4 
3 

•  m 

440 


7,799 


Ballast. 
3 
49 
84 
4 
1 
2 
7 

•  • 

1 

2 

•  • 

1 
4 


21 


Total. 

8,013 

681 

988 

1,521 

530 

475 

418 

409 

119 

47 

35 

16 

68 

34 

22 

10 

9 

4 

3 

•  • 

461 


7,680 


183 


7,863 
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Statement  J  the  particulars  of  which  {although  not  derived  from 

Sources,  may,  on  the  whole,  he  relied  on  in  point  of  correctness)  show 
the  revenue  of  the  Sound  Toll  during  the  17  years,  from  18^1  to  1887, 
inclusive,  together  with  the  proportion  paid  hy  British  Sh^s. 


Yean. 

Total  No.  of 

venelf  wtidi 

passed  the 

SooDd. 

1 

Total  Amoant 

ofSoanddaty 

paid. 

No  of  British 

Ships  which 

passed  the 

Boand. 

Amoaot  of 
Soond  daty 
paid  by  British 
SUpi. 

Froportioii  to 

the  total 

amoant  of 

Soand  da|y 

paid. 

1881 

1833 

1823 

1824 

1885 

1836 , 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1885 

1836 

1837 

9,177 
9,494 
9,314 
10,547 
13,143 
11,065 
13,037 
13,358 
13,486 
13,313 
13,946 
13,803 
10,985 
10,605 
10,355 
11,916 
13,103 

£ 

166,918 
141,953 
148,139 
143,070 
137,633 
116,783 
146,056 
138»373 
155,611 
161,445 
141,889 
137,777 
136,667 
137,883 
177,384 
811,094 
813,997 

8819 
3099 
3016 
3509 
5156 
3730 
5103 
4431 
4805 
4374 
4773 
3330 
3193 
2756 
8478 
3181 
3417 

£ 
66,980 
51,687 
49,000 
53,664 
67,848 
41,959 

708|808 
J 

40  per  cent. 
37        •• 

37        * 
33        " 

41  • 
36 

a?      « 

InHyetiv.. 

197,641 

X3,61 1,950 

«3,05S 

Xl,083,660 

631 

Average  of  ; 
1  year. 

11,636 

X153,644 

3709 

£60,156 

37  peroenL 

Recapitulation. 


iS^  5.  d. 
I.  Annual  Charge  upon  the  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  45,766  118 
H.      "  "       upon  British  ahipping 11,168  10  4 


Total  Annual  Charge ^56,935     1  7 

It  must  he  remarked,  that  all  the  expenses  upon  the  shipping  being 
charged  by  custom  at  the  rate  of  55.  sterling  to  the  specie  doUar,  (in- 
stead of  45.  6{^.)  the  amount  actually  paid  on  that  head  is  about  13,500/. 
per  annum. 

The  sums  stated  (No.  I.  and  11.)  do  not  include  the  duty  upon  the 
British  trade  to  the  Baltic,  which  may  be  estimated  at  60,000/.  more,  so 
that  the  whole  burden  imposed  upon  British  shipping  and  trade  in  the 
Sound  will  amount  to  near  120,000/.  a  year. 
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Statemeni  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  British  Vessels, 
which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  principal  Ports  of  Denmark, 
(Holstein  excepted)  in  the  year  18^. 


PORTS. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

1 

VeiseU.  i   Tona.      Crew. 

1 

Veawl* 

ToDa. 

Grew. 

CopeDhagen. ..- 

108 

91,112 

1,051 
763 
377 
137 
130 
900 
334 

87 
21*i 

79 
943 

995 
45 
37 
16 

7 

7 
10 
16 

5 
10 

5 
10 

108 

91,119 
1,051 
763 
377 
137 
130 
200 
.334 

87 
212 

11 
243 

995 

Eisinore •... 

45 

Wedbeck 

37 

Kidore..... 

18 

Bteveni  Head 

7 

Neitved 

7 

CallQndborg 

10 

Cortoer 

Aneiia 

16 
5 

SoDderborg  ....• 

10 

Flenaborg 

5 

Hadenlev 

10 

Total 

127        1    94.71  fl 

1,165 

127 

94,718 

M6& 

1  *•         f 

The  trade  of  Holstein,  especially  its  exports,  being  chiefly  through 
Hamburg  and  Altona,  with  the  exception  of  some  direct  exportationsof 
grain,  butter,  cheese  and  tallow,  the  commerce  of  that  duchy  will  ba 
noticed  under  the  section  hereafter  for  the  Hanse-towns. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  Vessels  which  arrived  at  Copenhagen  from 
Foreign  Ports,  distinguishing  the  trade  with  each  Country,  in  the 
year  1838. 


Coantnea  from  which  airived.  i    y^^'Ja 


Great  Britain  and  IreUnd 

Norway ^. . 

Sweden 

Roflria 

Proflsia 

MecUenbarg 

Lubeck 

Bambarg 

Brenon.  •••••. .......... 

HoUand 

B«slgiam 

Fruioe 

Portogal r 


Oonotriea  from  which  arrived. 


i 


Spain 

Mediterranean 

United  StaiOH 

Sonth  America 

Weatlodieg 

East 

Iceland ...« 

Faroe  Islands 

Greenland 

Spiubergen * 

Total 


N amber  of 
Veatiela. 


13 
7 
5 

97 
1 

47 

11 
7 
4 


1,B67 


818 
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An  Approximate  Statement  of  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of 
Merchandise  imported  into  Copenhagen  during  each  year,  from  1896 
to  1838,  inclusive. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Sagar.  St.  Croix lbs. 

Ditto,  Foreign  PlaDtation " 

Coffee " 

Cotton Bales 

Rioe,  Carolina Casks 

Ditto,  East  India Bags 

Ditto,  in  the  bosk,  or  paddy B  ashel.s 

Tot»cco (§'*: 

Potash Casks 

Train  oil  and  blubber Barrels 

Iron,  Swedish  and  Norwegian Cwts 

Salt Quarters 

Wool,  Iceland Cwts 

Fish,  dried  and  salted " 

Tar Barrels 

Oranges  and  lemons Boxes 

Herrings... Barrels 

Ram Casks 


1836. 

1B37. 

1638. 

5,050,000 

4,800,000 

5,845,000 

5.470.000 

6,500,000 

4,510.000 

2,300,000 

2,600,000 

2,000,000 

600 

419 

100 

2,070 

200 

610 

500 

>. .. 

1,124 

62,700 

t'3,400 

31,208 

450 

529 

Not  stated. 

1,721 

1.655 

do 

3,400 

2,400 

2,750 

16.200 

17,420 

20.100 

40,000 

48.000 

45,000 

21,000 

14,000 

29,000 

7,800 

6.300 

5.700 

22,000 

26.600 

18,000 

42,000 

32,000 

21,000 

n,ooo 

11,000 

7,000 

15,500 

19,200 

17,250 

2,290 

2,600 

2,070 

The  importations  from  England  into  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  into  the 
leaser  ports  of  Denmark,  are  confined  chiefly  to  coals,  salt,  and  iron. 

Extract  from  a  despatch   from  Consul  Mac  Gregor,  dated  Elsinore, 
May,  1839 : 

"  With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Copenhagen,  the  vice-consul  reports, 
that  a  good  deal  of  activity  prevailed  there  in  the  corn  trade,  particularly 
towards  the  fall  of  the  year  1838,  consequent  upon  the  demand  for  wheat 
in  England,  combined  with  the  supplies  of  rye  and  barley  required  by 
Sweden  and  Nor^vay. 

"  About  60,000  quarters  of  corn,  of  which  one-fourth  is  wheats  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exported  from  Copenhagen ;  but  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity was  shipped  from  the  oulports.  The  trade  with  the  British  posses- 
sions in  America,  which  continues  to  be  on  the  increase,  was  carried  on 
last  year  in  twenty-eight  British  vessels,  of  4481  tons,  and  the  quantities 
of  provisions  exported  for  the  supply  of  those  colonies,  amounted  to 
nearly  9000  cwt.  of  wheat  flour,  3000  cwt.  of  biscuits,  and  6000  cwt 
of  salted  beef  and  pork.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  colo- 
nial produce  has  fallen  short  of  what  it  used  to  be  in  former  times,  espe- 
cially as  respects  the  two  important  articles  of  sugar  and  cofiee,  of  which 
direct  consignments  become  less  frequent  every  year^ — the  latter  article 
especially.  The  common  sorts,  therefore,  continue  to  be  imported  from 
Hamburg  via  Kiel,  to  avoid  the  Sound  duty,  which  presses  beavilynpon 
this,  as  upon  many  other  commodities  forming  objects  of  our  trade. 

*'  Although  the  importation  of  British  coals  (about  8000  chaldrons)  is 
improving  with  the  greater  extent  given  to  the  application  of  steam  in 
Denmark,  yet  no  change  for  the  better  is  apparent  in  the  legal  trade  of 
British  manufactures ;  nor  is  this  to  be  expected,  unless  the  duties  are 
considerably  reduced^  and  the  restrictions  entirely  removed. 
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**  The  Tice-consul  at  Atdbarg  states,  that  not  a  single  British  vessel 
entered  that  port  last  year,  the  whole  of  the  trade  with  England  having 
been  carried  on  under  the  Danish  flag.  The  importation  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  cargoes  of  salt  and  iron,  and  to  twenty-two  car- 
goes of  coals,  for  which  returns  were  made  in  rape  seed,  oil-cakes,  hides, 
and  bones,  as  wheat  is  not  grown  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  become  an  article  of  exportation. 


Statement  of  the  quantities  of  Com  and  Flour  exported  from  Denmark 
and  from  the  Duchies  ofHoUtein  andSUswick,  during  the  year  1839. 

TOnde,  3  4-5  imp.  bni.  em. 

Wheat,  to  England 161,724 

Do.    to  the  Hanse-towns 54,753 

Do.    Flour,  to  England 28,773 

Do.        to  the  Hanse-towns 4,748 

Rye,  to  Sweden  and  Norway 196,934 

Do.    to  the  Hanse-towns  and  Aitona 36,400 

Do.    Flour,  to  the  Danish  Antilles 2,879 

Barley,  to  England 502,771 

Do.   to  Sweden  and  Norway 477,453 

Do.   to  the  Hanse-towns 32,666                       i 

Do.    Meal  and  Pearled  Barley,  to  Sweden 

and  Norway 17,710 

Oats,  to  England 67,832 

Do.    to  the  Hanse-towns  and  Aitona 75,721 

Do.    Meal  to                 do.                2,100 

Peas,  Beans,  d&c,  to  England 46,660 

Do.             to  Sweden  and  Norway . .  46,064 

Do.             to  the  Hanse-towns 33,572 

Rape  and  other  seeds,  to  England 153,600 

Do.             to  the  Hanse-towns 20,330 

1,942,710 

Total  of  grain,  flour,  and  seeds,  to  all  other  )     g^Aft  qa^ 

countries /    MA,^l 

Total  of  corn,  dzrc.^  exported ......  2,156,557  tonde,  or  barrels. 

Equal  in  hectolitres  to 3,006,514 

Or  equivalent  to  nearly 1,093,278  Eof.  imperial  qotftsn. 


M 


Reeapitulatum  of  quantities  of  Cam,  Chain,  Sfc,  exported  to  England, 
•    '      the  year  1839. 


TOad*. 

Wheat 161,724 

Ditto  flour 28,773 

190,497 
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Brought  forward 190,497 

Rye,  nil 

Barley 602,771 

Ditto  meal,  nil 

Oats 67,832 

Peas,  Beans,  &c 415,660 

Rape  and  other  seeds 153,600 

961,360  tonde  or  barrels. 
Equivalent  to  nearly 240,340  imperial  quart'rs 

The  other  exports  were  chiefly — 11,674  horses,  27,904  oxen,  7,459 
cows,  10,737  calves,  14,425  pigs,  16,264  sheep  and  lambs,  1,388,248 
pots  of  distilled  spirits,  chiefly  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Hanae- 
towns,  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

11,272,900  lbs.  Danish,  of  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked  beef  and  pork ; 
of  which  quantity  there  were  exported  to  England  for  re-expartatioo, 
1,546,800  lbs. 

Cheese,  1,070,500  lbs.  chiefly  to  Sweden,  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
Hanse-towns;  73,732  barrels  of  butter,  chiefly  to  the  Hanse-towns; 
76,300  tons  of  tallow. 

315,400  lbs.  of  tallow  candles ;  1,601,100  lbs.  calf,  of  sheep,  and 
lambs'  skins;  1,819,000  lbs.  of  ox,  cow,  and  horse  hides;  1,737,100  lbs. 
of  wool ;  9,929,600  lbs.  of  bones. 


/ 


Statement  of  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Denmark,  for 
the  year  ending  ZOth  June,  1845,  taken  from  the  Treasury  Report  on 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States. 

Staves,  heading,  &:c $1,499 

Other  lumber 41 

Whale  and  other  fish  oils 7,813 

Rosin  and  turpentine 40 

Flour 250           • 

Rice 93,486 

Cotton  . .  .*. 7,254 

Tobacco 13,552 

Hops 600 

Paints  and  varnish 126 

124,666 
Foreign  Exports. 

Tea  Cofiee  and  dye-woods #11,516 

Brown  and  white  sugars 8,636 

Pimento 349 

20,501 

Total  exports  to  Denmark (145,167 
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fUtUememi  of  Dameitie  Imparts Jram  Denmark  to  the  United  Staiet,/or 
ike  year  endng  30(h  June,  lS45,frotn  the  Treasury  Report  on  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States, 

Distilled  spirits $433 

Bar  Iron 20,291 

Total  imports  from  Denmark $20,724 


INTERNAL  ZMPRO VEICBNTS  IN  TUU  8TATB  OF  NE W-70RX. 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir, — ^In  page  363  of  your  useful  work  for  September,  1845,  I 
notice  you  have  given  elaborate  statements  relative  to  the  canals  of 
New- York,  and  their  conexion  with  those  of  Pennsylvania;  also^ 
tables  showing  the  effect  of  our  internal  improvements  on  the  real 
estate  of  the  state,  and  the  city  of  New-York. 

Believing,  as  1  do,  that  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  can  occupy  the  public  attention,  I  offer  for  your  acceptance 
the  following  views,  which  1  trust  you  will  find  interesting.  They 
are  the  substance  of  what  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  our  state 
legislature  at  its  late  session. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  people  of  this  state  should  examine 
fully  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  great  chain  of  canals, 
connected,  as  they  are,  with  that  immense  system  of  internal  navi- 
gation and  trade  which  ha-)  been  so  nobly  commenced,  and  which,  if 
properly  completed,  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  exhibit  a  scene 
of  prosperity  of  a  magnitude  which  has  no  parallel  on  the  globe.* 

You  will  see  how,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  neglecting  our  best 
interests,  by  the  policy  we  have  pursued  in  stopping  short  in  these 
great  works,  and  not  only  suffering  former  improvements  to  go  to 
decay  and  ruin,  but  that  we  are  losing  a  golden  harvest,  because  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  pay  the  expense  of  gathering  it. 

In  my  opinion,  this  neglected  topic  is  one  more  deeply  connected 
with  the  happiness,  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  City  of  New- York,  than  any  other  which  has  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislature. 

We  have  714  miles  of  navigable  canals,  connecting  with  about  800 
miles  of  internal  navigation,  penetrating  almost  every  portion  of  the 
state,  and  bringing  a  convenient  market  to  nearly  all  our  citizens. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  to  proceed  is  building  up 
a  portion  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parts.  If  you  will 
look  into  the  subject,  you  will  find  that  every  town  and  county  of  this 
commonwealth,  from  Montauk  Point  to  Chautauque,  from  St.  Law- 
rence to  Niagara  river,  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  Canada 
ahore,  has  a  deep  stake  in  this  most  desirable  public  interest. 

If  you  begin  at  the  great  emporium,  you  will  find  the  navigable 
Hudson  extending  north,  but  a  little  distance  from  the  New-England 
line,  160  miles ; — from  its  navigable  termination,  the  Cbamplain 
canal  connects  with  lakes  George  and  Cbamplain,  thus  giving  you 
navigable  waters  almost  to  the  Canada  lines. 


/ 
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Anotber  Invnch,  the  Erie  canal,  oonnecta  through  the  diataiice  of 
860  miles  this  navigation  with  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  Again,  the  Chenango  canal  stretches  from  Utica, 
96  miles,  near  to  the  Ponnsylvaoia  line,  and  the  head  navigation  of 
the  Susquehannah.  As  you  pass  west  from  Utica  to  Rome,  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  16  mites,  you  come  to  the  Black  River  canal, 
nearly  finished,  extending  navigation  northwardly  to  withiu  a  short 
distance  of  Lake  Ontario.  From  this  point  16  miles  further  west  you 
come  to  the  Oneida  River  canal,  connecting  the  Erie  canal  with 
Oneida  Lake,  vrith  a  border  of  more  than  60  miles  in  circumference, 
the  outlet  of  which  connects  with  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Oswego 
canal.  Passing  only  22  miles  further,  you  come  to  the  Oswego 
canal,  connecting  the  Erie  canal  with  Lake  Ontario,  giving  another 
remote  part  of  the  state  a  market  to  facilitate  the  intercourse,  and 
make  valuable  the  surplus  products  of  the  country. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Oswego  canal  i^ith  Erie  as  you  pass  west, 
in  about  twenty  miles  you  meet  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  cos- 
necting  with  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  each  stretching  a  small  dis- 
tance from,  and  parallel  to,  the  other,  forty  miles  south ;  thus  con- 
necting the  inhabitants  on  the  rich  borders  of  both  lakes  with  the 
Atlantic.  From  the  west  side  of  Seneca  Lake  extends  a  short  canal, 
called  the  Crooked  Lake  canal,  into  and  connecting  Seneca  with 
Crooked  Lake ;  and  from  the  southern  end  of  Seneca  Lake  commences 
the  Chemung  canal,  extending  the  navigation  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

As  we  pass  further  west  on  the  Erie  canal  we  next  come  to  the 
Genesee  V alley  canal,  at  Rochester,  now  completed  about  fifty  miles, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  finished,  to  Olean,  connecting  with  the  head 
waters  of  Ohio,  on  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  the  expenditures  of  a  goTemment  more 
equally  diffused  or  more  equitably  dispensed. 

The  whole  expense  of  this  chain  or  inland  navigation,  bringing  a 
market  near  to  all  the  remote  counties  of  the  state,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  Atlantic,  ready  to  commingle  with  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  now  amounts  to  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  all  told. 
The  interest  on  this  sum  at  the  usual  rate  would  amount  to  about 
$1,500,000.  Their  net  income  during  the  last  season  of  navigation 
amounts  to  over  $2,150,000  ;  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  over  $600,000. 
As  this  is  paid  by  those  who  use  the  canal,  no  portion  of  the  state, 
even  if  remote  from  these  waters,  would  seem  to  have  any  right  to 
complain. 

Our  own  citizens  who  use  them  are  content,  because  foreign  states 
pay  more  than  half  of  these  revenues. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  this  commerce,  as  a 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  we  shall  see,  in  any  view 
we  can  take,  that  it  suffers  not  by  a  comparison  with  atay  other  in- 
terest in  the  nation. 

The  foreign  and  coast  commerce  of  the  United  States  costs  the 
nation  about  eight  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  canal  navigation  costs,  in  expense  and  interest,  if  we  take  the 
whole,  about  $2,000,000. 
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The  tons  of  products  and  merchandise  moved  on  these  canals  the 
year  past  was 1,977,565  tons* 

The  total  tonnage  clearing,  from  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  coasters  and  all,  in  the  year  1844,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was 2,010,924  tons. 

The  difference,  only 43,359  tons. 

The  tonnage  entering  all  the  ports  of  the  United 

States,  was 1,977,438  tons. 

Being  twenty-seven  tons  less  than  the  tons  of  movement  on  the 
canals. 

If  we  compare  values,  the  contrast  is  not  less  striking. — The  value 
of  all  the  products  and  merchandise  carried  on  the  canals  the  year 
past,  as  appears  from  the  Trade  and  Tonnage  Report  of  the  Com- 

missioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  was $100,629,859 

The  whole  amount  of  all  the  exports  of  products  and 

merchandise  from  the  United  States,  as  appears  hy 
^     the  Secretary's  Report  for  the  year  1844,  was 99,715,179 

Difference  in  favor  of  canal  commerce 914,680 

i^gain,  if  we  compare  the  tons  moved  on  the  canals,  with  the  ton- 
nage entenng  and  arriving  at  the  port  of  New-York,  from  and  to  all 
parts,  we  find  how  much  greater  is  the  canal  navigation. 

In  1844,  the  tonnage  cleared  from  New-York,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, was 498,254  tons. 

And  of  all  that  entered  that  port  was 576,480  tons. 

Total 1.074,734 

Being  in  all  902,831  tons  less  than  was  carried  on  the  canals. 
Again,  the  total  value  of  all  the  exports  from  the  city  of  New- 
York,  clearing  from  that  port  in  1844  to  all  places,  was  $32,891,540. 
Whilst  the  value  of  the  products  carried  to  the  tide  water  on  the 
canals  the  past  year,  was  $45,452,321.  So  that  whatever  comparison 
you  institute,  you  find  that  this  internal  navigation  is  by  far  the  great- 
est interest  of  the  state. 

If  these  great  channels  of  business  are  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  portions  of  this  government,  interwoven 
with  all  their  business,  how  important  it  is  that  they  should  receive 
the  fostering  care,  and  protecting  hand  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive powers  of  the  state. 

We  are  now  actually  in  debt  for  all  these  canals,  over  the  moneys 
now  on  hand  applicable  to  their  payment,  816,544,815  87.  The  an- 
nual interest  of  this  sum,  which  is  paid  by  the  state,  as  given  us  by 
the  comptroller,  page  7,  after  deducting  what  is  paid,  ana  the  means 

of  payment,  is 8910,258  30 

The  whole  expense  of  repairs,  superintendence  and 
collection  of  tolls  the  year  past,  (and  this  exceeds  the 
average  of  years  by  over  8160,000,)  is 562,893  83 

Together  making  yor  the  whole  expense  of  the  canals. . .  1,473,152  13 
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Brought  forward 1,473,163  13 

The  amount  of  tolls  collected  on  the  canals  the  last 

navigable  season,  was 2,646,453  78 

Leaving  a  clear  balance,  after  paying  interest  and  all 

expenses,  of 1,173,301  65 

"^    When  stripped  of  all  mystification,  and  mixing  up  of  one  fund  with 
another. 

If  we  should  take  from  this  net  income  the  interest  on  all  the  other 
debts  of  the  state,  which  were  given  in  the  Comptroller's  report  of 
1846,  page  7,  at  $5,885,549  24,  the  interest  of  which  is  given  on  the 
same  page,  it  would  stand  thus : — 

Net  income  from  canals 1,173,301  65 

Interest  on  all  the  debts  of  the  state,  beside  canal  debt.    325,298  34 


There  would  then  remain  a  surplus  of $848,003  31 

So  it  seems  this  great  interest  is  not  only  an  important  one,  as  con- 
nected with  the  business  and  comforts  of  the  people,  but  in  any  fair 
point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be  considered,  it  is  a  source  of  public 
wealth  and  revenue,  establishing  our  fiscal  concerns  on  a  most  sub- 
stantial basis.  These  canals  are  the  channels  used  by  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  territory  of  the  stale  for  conveying  our  products  to  mar- 
ket, and  obtaining  the  necessaries  and  comforts  in  return.  It  will  be 
found  that  they  are  used  for  these  purposes,  by  at  least  1,700,000  of 
the  people  of  this  state.  The  Erie  canal  is  used  as  a  channel  for 
1,500,000  of  the  people  of  Ohio;  400,000  in  Indiana^,  300,000  in 
Michigan ;  400,000  in  Illinois,  and  100,000  in  Wisconsin — making 
in  all  2,700,000  of  the  people  of  the  west,  as  a  transit  to  and  from 
the  Atlantic. 

The  average  increase  of  business  on  these  inland  communications 
for  the  last  ten  years,  has  exceeded  7^  per  cent,  a  year ;  and  the  like 
increase  for  the  next  ten  years  would  swell  the  receipts  to  $4,631,393; 
and  of  this  increase,  without  any  additional  connecting  communica- 
tions, if  we  take  into  view  the  rapid  settlements  in  the  west,  there 
cannot  be  a  single  doubt. 

Thus  far  I  have  only  considered  the  canals  in  reference  to  their 
present  condition,  and  shown  by  facts  what  benefits  they  confer  on  the 
state,  as  they  are.  But  there  is  another  and  not  less  momentous 
view  of  this  subject.  A  few  years  ago,  when  we  had  from  the  avails 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  accumulated  a  fund  adequate  to 
the  reimbursement  of  the  entire  debt  incurred  for  their  cost,  and  had 
in  the  meantime  constructed  the  Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  Che- 
mung^ Crooked  Lake  and  Chenango  canals,  and  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  these  lateral  canals  during  the  process  of  construction,  and  found 
the  canal  debt  of  the  state  considerably  less  than  when  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals  were  completed,  and  discovered  in  these  channels 
a  source  of  great  income  and  boundless  wealth  to  our  people,  we 
found  other  regions  of  this  great  state  yet  without  a  market  We 
cast  about  and  resolved  on  opening  two  more  channels  of  communi- 
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eation.  Tbe  QtiXkeBee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals  were  under- 
taken. At  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  and  populating  west,  its  boundless  resources,  which  would 
multiply  to  an  incalculable  extent,  the  Erie  canal  would  soon  be  too 
small  for  the  transit  of  its  multiplied  products,  and  after  consulting 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  making  careful  estimates  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  future^  we  undertook  the  enlargement  o£  that  channel 
also. 

Now,  I  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether  these  two  canals 
were  judicious  or  prudent  undertakings.  I  admit  they  partook  a 
little  of  tbe  character  of  the  times,  and  it  might  not  have  been  wise 
to  commence  their  construction  at  so  early  a  period.  But  in  the  full- 
ness of  our  generosity  to  our  brethren  in  those  regions,  and  actuated 
by  an  enterprising  and  patriotic  spirit,  we  did  undertake  them.    We 

have  expended  on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal $3,794,000  00 

If  we  add  the  interest  paid  on  the  loans  for  the  same.  .1»1 92,595  65 

We  then  have  the  whole  cost  thus  far  at $4,986,595  65 

About  50  miles  of  this  canal  are  completed  and  in  use,  and  now 
paying  to  the  state,  if  we  give  honest  credit  for  the  increase  it  gives 
the  Erie  canal,  a  good  income  on  what  the  finished  portion  cost..  To 
conjplete  the  unfinished  portion  would  now  cost,  according  to  the 
highest  estimates,  about  $1,300,000,  or  about  2-5ths  as  much  as  has 
l^een  already  Expended  on  it.  And  the  question  now  is,  not  whethw 
the  original  project  was  a  wise  one,  but  whether  it  would  now  be 
good  economy  to  complete  it,  and  save  what  you  have  expended, 
and  fulfil  the  faith  of  the  state  pledged  to  the  people  in  that  section. 
*  80  with  the  Black  River  canal.  We  have  expended  on  this  canal, 
in  principal  and  interest,  $2,221,002  31.  No  part  of  it  is  in  use. 
It  would  now  require,  according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates  of 
engineers,  about  $436,740  96  to  complete  it,  and  open  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  of  navigation  into  a  secluded  part  of  the  state.  Who 
can  doubt  that  as  a  mere  question  of  revenue,  this  canal  should  be 
finished,  and  the  long  deferred  hopes  of  the  people  in  that  quarter 
realized. 

What  was  the  prospect  and  tacit  promise  held  out  to  the  people 
on  the  unfinished  lines,  when  we  entered  upon,  and  prosecuted  these 
works  1  Why,  it  was  a  language  stronger  than  words  spoken  through 
the  public  organs,  that  they  might  adapt  their  private  affairs  to  the 
state  of  things,  when  these  great  measures  should  be  consummated. 
They  did  so,  and  we  know  the  consequences  to  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  people. 

Again,  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  was  begun  about  the  same  time, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  people  of  almost  our  entire  state.  The  most 
vigilant  measures  were  taken  to  hasten  its  completion;  all  felt  the 
necessity  of  thus  accelerating  the  work,  because  we  saw  a  numerous 
population  in  the  west,  daily  increasing  their  numbers,  pointing  their 
public  improvements  towards  this  great  thoroughfare,  and  we  all 
knew  that  it  would  receive  full  employment  the  moment  its  capacity 
was  made  equal  to  the  passage  of  their  immense  products. 

Well,  we  have  expended  on  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  report  of  the  Commimioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  page  09, 
in^  principal  and  interest,  $15,454,799  05.  The  most  careful  esti- 
mates, which  at  this  day  are  believed  to  be  much  above  the  mark, 
for  completing  the  whole  enlargement  according  to  the  original  plan, 
is  less  than  11  millions  of  dollars.  Many  plaLS  to  enlarge  upon  a 
more  economical  scale  have  been  submitted,  varying  and  reducing 
the  cost  to  four  and  even  to  two  milt  ions.  But  1  will  consider  the  sub- 
ject in  reference  to  the  original  undertaking; — and  here  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  sum  expended  towards 
the  enlargement  is  lost,  unless  the  work  is  completed.  Here,  then, 
we  have  works  which  have  cost  the  state  $21,162,397,  incomplete 
and  useless,  but  which  could  be  made  Taluable,  according  to  the 
original  design,  by  the  gradual  expenditure  of  about  12  millions 
more,  and  we  have  now  a  surplus  income  from  the  canals,  over  and 
above  the  interest  on  the  debt,  at  the  present  time,  as  large  as  could 
be  profitably  expended  annually,  and  which,  in  view^of  the  constant 
increase,  would,  in  a  few  years,  complete  the  whole  of  these  great 
works.     Shall  we  progress  % 

This  issue  has  been  much  agitated,  and  has  occasioned  anxious 
suspense  among  the  people  of  the  state. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  western  states,  and  our  own  peo- 
ple, to  settle  this  question.  The  peace  and  harmony  of  the  state  re- 
quire it.  The  adaptation  of  the  future  business  of  the  country  should 
be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  state  of  things  which  must  follow 
the  final  disposition  of  this  momentous  matter. 

I  know  that  on  all  these  measures,  notwithstanding  our  duty  in 
the  aggregate  to  represent  the  entire  state,  and  act  with  reference 
to  the  interest  of  the  whole,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  tile 
fact  developed  every  day,  that  there  are  such  things  as  rival  and  sec- 
tional jealousies.  • 

I  know,  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  these  evils  are  to  be 
met  and  encountered;  and  I  hope,  before  I  close,  to  show  most 
clearly,  what  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  counties  along 
the  North  River  and  Long  Island.  They  are  to  be  connected  by 
navigation  with  the  whole  of  western  New- York  and  the  country  on 
the  upper  lakes;  with  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  rivers; 
all  navigable,  and  bordering  on  rich  and  fertile  countries,  following 
the  borders  of  these  waters  on  lines  of  demarkation  of  more  than 
10,000  miles.  Is  it  nothing  to  be  connected  by  intercourse  with  the 
friighty  west,  and  have  their  transit  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  pass 
your  doors?  Is  there  no  commerce,  direct  or  indirect,  that  can 
enrich  your  people  by  an  interchange  of  commodities  with  a  popu- 
lation so  extensive  in  resources,  and  so  variegated  in  their  pursuits  f 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  connection  cannot  but  be  followed  by 
rast  and  accumulating  advantages. 

The  experience  of  the  past  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  No  part  nor 
portion  of  these  counties  can  say  that  their  connexion  with  the  west 
nas  not  been  of  incalculable  advantage.  The  river  counties  take 
their  principal  value  from  their  proximity  to,  and  connexion  with 
the  city  of  New- York.    In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  that  city  is 
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file  increase  of  this  Taliie.  And  how  has  New-York  been  affected 
bj  these  canals  ?     Let  facts  answer  the  question. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Chaoiplain  canals*  the 
country  which  now  supplies  nine-tenths  of  the  products  to  that  city» 
through  the  canals,  was  almost  entirely  shut  out.  Uf  the  45  millic^ns 
of  dollars  w«>rth  of  property  which  came  duting  last  season  on  these 
canals  to  tide- water,  nearly  all  of  which  reaches  New- Yoik,  not  a 
tithe  of  it  could  ever  have  reached  that  city  but  for  the  canaln.  Nor 
would  the  west  have  been  able  to  purchase  merchandise  from  New- 
York  without  a  market  for  their  own  products.  It  was  urged  against 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  when  that  great  measure  was 
agitated,  that  it  would  ruin  the  east  by  bringing  western  products 
to  overstock  their  market,  and  ruin  eastern  producers  ;  and  the  city 
of  New- York,  through  Tammany  Hall,  sent  representadves  to  the 
capital  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  st<^  this  imaginary  calamity* 
But  what  was  the  effect  when  the  measure  was  enforced  in  despite 
of  New- York  opposition  1  It  was  found  that  when  the  west  were 
able  to  sell  they  were  also  able  to  purchase ;  and  the  city,  which  un- 
wisely opposed  the  opening  of  new  channels  to  connect  her  with  the 
most  productive  and  interesting  portion  of  our  country,  found  in  ten 
years  that  this  very  measure  had  added  65  millions  to  the  valuation 
of  her  real  estate  and  doubled  her  population-^ and  in  twenty  years 
it  had  been  trebled:  so  that  if  New- York  had  paid  the  whole 
expense  of  the  canal,  she  would  have  been  the  gainer  by  many 
millions. 

I'hese  same  representatives,  among  whom  were  their  Ogden  Ed- 
wards, their  Sharps,  their  Hunters,  their  Ulshoeffers  and  Komains, 
then  young  and  inexperienced,  afterwards  lived  to  see,  and  had  the 
magnanimity  to  acknowledge  their  error ;  but  then  they  had  become 
too  much  enlightened  to  represent  New-  York,  and  were  expelled 
from  Tammany  Hall.  They  have  been  succeeded  from  time  to  time 
by  more  inexperienced  and  impracticable  representatives,  down  to 
the  present  moment,  when  we  nave  a  delegation  (with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions)  sent  on  a  similar  errand,  to  impede  the  onward 
march  of  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

But  we  are  now  told  from  high  authority,  and  in  public  documents^ 
that  the  Brie  canal  needs  no  enlargement ;  that  it  is  already  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  bear  all  the  transportation  that  can  be  furnished* 
Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  furnish  suffi- 
cient argument  against  the  enlargement. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  to  complete  the  work,  it  would  cost 
less  than  II  millions  of  dollars.  Say  11  millions.  The  interest  on 
this  sum,  at  5  per  cent.,  would  be  (550,000  a  year. 

By  an  estimate  made  by  the  state  engineers,  in  1840,  it  was  ascer- 
tained thai  the  enlargement,  by  reason  of  the  increased  size  of  boats* 
being  three  times  the  present  dimensions,  would  require  no  more 
expense  of  traction  than  is  required  to  trail  boats  of  the  present 
size  on  the  present  canal.  And  they  demonstrated  very  satisfactorily 
that  the  enlargement  would  diminish  the  expenses  of  tran spoliation 
at  least  ^  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile.  They  then  stated  that  the  average 
movement  per  ton,  of  all  the  property  carried  on  the  canal  was  164 


miles.  Since  tlie  great  increase  in  the  we8t»  the  average  movement, 
or  distance,  articles  are  carried  on  an  average,  would  probably  be 
250  miles;  but,  to  keep  within  bounds,  say  200.  Tlie  whole  number 
of  tons  of  movement  tiie  past  year  was  1,977,565  tons.  This  would 
be  a  saving  of  one  dollar  a  ton  for  all  the  products  and  merchandise 
carried  on  the  canals,  and  would  amount  to  $1,977,565.  Deduct 
from  this  saving  the  interest  expense  as  above,  $550,000,  and  you 
have  left  a  clear  saving  of  $1,427,565.  If,  then,  you  were  to  add  to 
your  tolls  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  $1,977,565,  those  who  transport 
on  the  canal,  the  present  quantity  would  be  as  well,  indeed  much 
better  served,  because  the  volume  of  the  canal  being  enlarged,  they 
would  be  free  from  the  hindrances  and  crowds  they  now  meet  with, 
which  is  a  drawback  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  trans- 
portation. I  mention  this  because  everybody  can  understand  it. 
But  it  will  be  found  on  a  more  careful  investigation  that,  in  compa- 
rison to  the  great  and  multiplied  advantages  of  enlarging  the  canal, 
this  consideration  is  of  trifling  moment. 

li  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, of  this  year,  page  10,  that, -notwithstanding  the  water  in  the 
ciinal  has  been  much  increased  the  last  two  years,  and  the  boats 
much  enlarged,  the  increase  o{  lockages  near  the^eastem  termina- 
tion of  the  £rie  canal  had  been  7,200,  or  about  24  per  cent. 

It  will:  be  seen,  also,  that  the  number  of  tons  carried  on  the  canals 
bas  increased  in  the  last  two  years  463,026  tons,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  products  transported,  has  increased  during  the  same  time 
from  $76,276,909  to  $100,629,859.  If  we  look  back  a  few  years  we 
shall  find  evidence  enough  that  this  increase  will  be  going  on  at 
nearly  the  same  rate  for  a  succession  of  years.  The  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, last  year  in  their  repert,  page  10,  and  again  this  year,  on  pages 
10  and  11,  give  strongly  their  opinion  that  the^rie  canal  is  being 
already  crowded  witli  business  beyond  its  capacity.  These  opinions 
come  from  men  who  are  pledged  to  the  stop  policy,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  supposed  to  err  in  the  direction  of  the  increase.  Even 
ihey,  in  a  smothered  and  subdued  tone,  recommend  an  appropriation 
for  enlargement.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  state  on  this 
subject?  The  increase  of  business  thrown  upon  this  canal  has 
hitherto  equalled  the  estimates  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  has  been 
all  the  time  in  advance  of  their  prediction.  The  western  world  is 
on  the  march  with  giant  strides.  Their  streams,  their  improvements, 
all  lead  and  conduct  them  into  Lake  Erie,  from  wli^ich  they  will  find 
an  outlet  through  this  canal,  if  we  afford  them  sufficient  space  for  its 
passage.  Though  the  amount  fiuctuates  from  year  to  year,  that  of  a 
subsequent  year  frequently  approximates  half  a  million  in  advance 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  then  again  falls  off  one  or  two  hundred 
ihoiisand  dollars,  and  then  again  recitvers,  and  goes  ahead  of  previous 
years ;  yet  in  a  succession  of  years  the  advance  is  sure,  and  falls  but 
little  below  10  per  cent,  a  year  on  an  average. 

In  contemplating  the  great  west,  its  capabilities,  its  progress  for  a 
few  years  to  come,  and  the  sure  abundanae  it  will  pour  into  our 
channels,  if  we  give  them  space*  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
Us  means  to  enrich  our  revenues  and  our  commerce. 
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Lakes  fine,  Huron,  MicKigan,  and  their  c6nnectiDg  waters,  are 
everywhere  bounded  by  a  most  productive  soil.  They  are  bordered 
by  more  than  two  thousand  miles  of  country,  stretching  oat  to  an  un- 
known extent.  The  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  which 
will  lead  Into  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  to  this  canal,  are  bounded  by 
countries  equally  extensive  and  fertile.  ^ 

The  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  the  best  portlbn  of  Missouri, 
the  whole  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  so  soon  as  the  constructing  works 
are  completed  and  the  Erie  canal  enlarged,  must  all  bring  hither 
their  abundant  productions.  The  area  of  this  territoiy  consists  of 
about  190  millions  of  acres,  yielding,  when  cultivated,  the  most 
bountiful  returns.  Hitherto,  the  greater  portion  ef  their  products 
Inve  found  an  outlet  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  im* 
provements  are  in  progress  and  nearly  completed,  ana  will  be  en- 
tirely so  before  the  £ne  canal  can  be  enlarged,  that  will  naturally 
lead  and  conduct  them  into  Lake  Erie,  ready  to  take  their  passage 
through  our  state. 

The  state  of  Ohio  has  a  canal  leading  from  Lake  Erie,  300  niiles^ 
to  Portsmouth  on  Ohio  river,  and  is  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh 
canal,  and  two  hundred  miles  of  lateral  navigation  on  the  way;  all 
of  which  are  now  constantly  bearing  their  burthens  to,  and  taking 
merchandise  from.  Lake  Erie.  .  Another  canal,  called  the  Erie  ana 
Wabash  canal,  passes  through  about  90  miles  of  Ohio,  along  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Maumee  to  the  Indiana  line,  and  then  passes  on  through 
Indiana  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Wabash.  Connected  with 
this  canal  are  the  Dayton  and  Miami  extension  canals,  200  miles  in 
length,  passing  through  the  most  settled  parts  of  the  state,  from  the 
Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati,  and  intersecting  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal 
at  Fort  Defiance. 

From  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  another  canal  is  in  the  course  of 
construction,  and  will  shortly  be  completed,  to  connect  with  the  Ohio 
river  at  Evansville,  through  Terrehaute;  thus  forming  a  third  con- 
nection between  Lake  Erie  and  that  river,  and  conducting  into  th^t 
lake  the  products  of  nearly  the  entire  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
opening  a  channel,  too,  to  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

If  we  turn  from  these  great  channels  further  west,  and  Idok  out 
upon  Lake  Michigan,  we  find  it  bordered  about  100  miles  by  the  rich 
prairies  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  300  miles  of  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin, and  250  miles  of  the  slate  of  Michigan.  Illinois  ranks  in  size 
with  the  first  states  in  the  Union,  and  has  a  soil  not  exceeded  in  fer- 
tility by  any.  It  presents  facilities  for  settlement  nowhere  surpassed. 
Bounded  100  miles  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  washed  on  its  west  and 
southwestern  border,  600  miles  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  its  south- 
east by  200  miles  of  the  Wabash.  A  canal  of  large  dimensions  from 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  extending  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  is  now  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  will  be  entirely  completed  the  ensuing  season.  The  Illi- 
nois river  is  navigable  for  large  sized  steamboats,  and  cuts  the  state 
diagonally  from  the'  intersection  of  the  canal,  to  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri — its  course  is  360 
miles  to  St.  Louis.    Itthutf  draws  to  Lake  Michigan  the  whole  of 
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tho  upper  Mississippi  and  the  fiver  Missouri ;  bringing  with  it  the 
freight  produced  in  the  greater  part  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  the 
whole  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  the  entire  trade  of  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  canal  will  be  quite  as  important,  and  bear  on  its  bosom 
more  freight,  than  did  the  £rie  canal  in  the  early  days  of  its  comple- 
tion; and  its  increase,  judging  from  the  capabilities  of  the  immense 
region  dependant  on  it,  must  equal,  if  not  exceed,  all  we  have  ex- 
perienced from  the  Brie  canal.  The  territory  of  Wisconnin,  settling 
perhaps  as  rapidly  as  any  country  im  the  globe  ever  did,  with  an 
enterprising  people  in  the  prime  of  life  operating  upon  a  most  luxu- 
riant soil,  will  very  soon  add  an  immensity  to  the  accumulating 
amount  of  the  western  trade,  that  all  these  mighty  channels  will 
bear  upon  their  waters  into  Lake  Erie. 

From  this  lake  the  Erie  canal,  if  we  give  it  dimensions,  will  be 
the  natural  outlet  to  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  we  have  hitherto  seen 
but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  immensity  of  trade  which  the 
mighty  v^est  is  producing,  and  will  produce  and  send  forth.  Less 
than  one-third  of  the  quantity  she  has  produced  has  yet  found  its 
way  to  the  Erie  canal.  Nut  one-third  of  what  she  can  send,  and  will 
send,  when  tho  Illinois  canal  shall  have  been  completed,  and  the 
Erie  and  Wabash  canals  shall  have  been  perfected  to  meet  these 
intersecting  channels,  has  ever  yet  found  it.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  consequent  productions  of  this  region  too,  is  beyond  all 
ordinary  calculations.  This  population  has  doubled  within  the  last 
ten  years.  The  opening  these  extensive  channels  only  facilitates 
and  accelerates  that  increase.  They  have  now  over  five  millions — 
there  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  within  the  next  ten  years  it  will 
again  be  doubled.  In  1840,  as  appears  by  the  census,  there  was 
raised  within  the  limits  of  this  territory,  thus  to  be  drawn  into  Lake 
Erie,  116,404,000  bushels  of  grain.  An  examination  of  the  Patent 
Office  statistics  and  other  returns  must  satisfy  any  one,  that  it  now 
exceeds  200,000,000.  The  amount  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  consumed 
by  the  United  States,  as  appears  by  the  last  census,  averaged  28 
•bushels  to  each  person.  Deduct  for  consumption  30  bushels  to  each 
soul  on  this  territory,  and  you  have  left  a  surplus  of  50,000,000  to 
be  brought  to  these  channels.  The  tolls,  at  the  present  rates,  on  this 
amount,  will  be 83,620,000 

If  we  allow  the  tolls  on  merchandise  and  articles  which 
will  be  taken  in  return"  west  over  the  canal,  and  which 
at  this  time  exceeds  one-third  of  the  tolls  on  down- 
ward bound  grain,  and  may  be  safely  calculated  at  that 
rate  in  all  time  to  come,  it  amounts  to 1,206,666 


Making  together  the  sum  of $4,826,666 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  calculation  is  not  prospective,  bat 
is  estimated  on  the  present  basis  of  products,  which,  if  the  canal  was 
enlarged,  and  the  Illinois  canal  completed,  would  be  floating  throush 
^ur  state  at  this  time.  The  increase  of  prodacts  and  population  in 
the  west  is  ta  be  added  to  this  estimate. 

Nor  can  this  estimate  be  considered  eztravagBiity  if  we  test  it  by 
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the  fact  that  1,500,000  people  io  the  state  of  New- York,  in  1841, 
whose  business  was  within  reach  of  the  canals  in  the  state,  paid  in 
tolls  81,350,000,  and  that  the  same  ratio  in  the  upper  states  would 
make  the  five  millions  there  pay  84,500,000. 

In  view  of  this  estimate,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  western  people,  with  their  freight,  ti-avel  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  Lrie  canal,  or  average  at  least  300  miles,  while  our  own  freight 
does  not  ayer.age  over  150  miles.  Whatever  tests  we  adopt  we  shall 
find,  if  properly  and  truly  made,  the  result  will  rather  swell  than 
reduce  this  estimate.  Keeping  the  tolls  out  of  view,  the  enlarge- 
ment would  diminish  our  expense  of  freight  one-half;  and  this  re* 
duction  would  of  itself  ^eatly  increase  the  quantity  in  our  own  state, 
imd  draw  to  this  channel  an  immense  amount  from  the  other  states. 
"So  country  on  the  globe  ever  held  a  more  enviable  position.  Bound- 
less in  resources  of  our  own,  we  have  a  vast  empiie  beyond,  which 
stands  ready  to  make  us  the  reckoning-house  and  depot  of  all 
she  produces  and  consumes.  They  stand  at  our  door  seeking  for 
entrance,  and  if  we  refuse  them  a  passage,  and  drive  them  to  other 
points  for  admission,  a  few  may  exult  in  the  folly  and  mischief,  but 
we  shall  bring  upon  ourselves  the  scorn  of  our  cotemporaries,  and 
the  opprobrium  of  posterity,  ^nd  what  have  we  arrayed  against  all 
these  inducements  to  open  our  channels  and  take  the  profits  of  the 
transit,  and  the  multiplied  advantages  of  being  a  market  for  the 
boundless  west  t  Why,  we  are  told  that  if  the  products  of  the  west 
are  poured  into  our  state,  they  will  compete  with  our  own,  and  sur- 
feit our  market.    Vain,  illusory  infatuation ! 

Is  any  one  weak  enough  to  believe  that  the  great  west  is  to  be 
locked  up  from  the  Atlantic,  by  our  narrow,  miserable  policy  1  Yoa 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  flowingf  of  the  mighty  Niagara. 
They  will  find  the  Atlantic,  and  meet  us  there  with  their  products, 
through  some  other  direction,  if  we  refuse  them  a  passage.  The  St. 
Lawrence  is  open,  and  British  enterprise  and  capital  are  improving 
their  channels.  The  Mississippi  and  Ohio  flow.^n,  and  their  waters 
are  free,  and  their  products  will  force  their  way  in  despite  of  the 
ravages  of  a  tropical  climate.  Pennsylvania  has  opened  Channels 
through  Nature's  barriers,  over  the  Allegany  ridge.  Maryland  is 
pointing  channels  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  same  high  range  of 
mountains.  It  is  true,  we  can  furnish  the  best  and  most  convenient 
outlet,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  It  is  then  only  a  question  for  us  to 
decide,  whether  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  which 
Nature  has  given  us,  or  leave  others,  by  superior  enterprise,  to  rob 
us  of  these  rich  privileges.  Let  no  one  be  discouraged  at  our  pros- 
pects— by  the  idle'fear^that  our  markets  are  to  be  surfeited  by  what 
the  teeming  west  produces  and  sends  forth;  whether  it  comes  through 
our  channels  to  the  Atlantic,  or  reaches  the  same  point  through  ano- 
ther direction. 

Every  dollar*8  worth  of  products  which  the  west  sends  to  oar 
markets,  enables  them  to  purchase  and  carry  back  a  dollar's  worth 
of  something  she  finds  at  the  east  in  return.  It  is  a  settled  principle, 
that  almost  the  entire  surplus  products  of  every  country  is  consumed 
in  some  thing,  which  they  pay  for  in  market. 
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Yoar  Atlantic  cities— yonr  interior  Tillages,  are  to  a  very  great 
extent;  supported  by  this  interchange.  Manufacturers,  merchants, 
artizans  ana  the  navigating  iuterest,  quadruple  their  numbers  by 
western  business ;  and  in  all  time  to  come,  you  will  find  consumers 
at  the  east  increasing,  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  what  the 
west  sends  forth. 

As  many  mouths  can  be  furnished  at  the  east  as  the  west  can  feed, 
because  they  take  the  products  of  eastern  labor,  enterprise,  and  skill 
in  return. 

Another  objection  sometimes  urged  against  our  progressing  with 
these  great  inland  channels,  is  that  the  policy  of  the  £nglish  govern- 
ment,  acting  upon  Canada,  opening  broader,  deeper,  and  a  more 
convenient  channel  to  the  Atlantic,  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  wtt, 
even  if  we  enlarge  our  own,  enable  them  to  take  the  produce  from, 
and  merchandise  to  and  from,  the  upper  lakes,  in  defiance  of  our  in- 
creased facilities.  It  is  true,  England,  always  alive  to  the  interests 
of  her  people,  and  actuated  by  a  liberal  policy,  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  magnitude  of  the  resources  of  the  gigantic  west ;  and  she 
has  been,  (tnd  still  is,  enlarging  her  channels,  and  removing  impedi- 
ments. By  the  first  of  July,  she  will  be  able  to  freight  a  vessel  of 
400  tons  burthen,  and  land  her  cargo  at  any  port  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Europe ;  and  with  the  present  dimensions  of  the  Erie  canali 
she  will  be  able  to  deliver  cargoes  at  New- York  for  less  than  they 
will  cost  through  this  channel.  Nor  would  it  be  matter  of  regret,  if 
we  adhere  to  our  present  policy ;  for  so  soon  as  the  Illinois  canal  is 
finished,  the  capacity  of  our  canal  will  be  altogether  inadequate  to  its 
passage. 

But  the  distance  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Atlantic,  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  outlet,  is  over  1200  miles.  Through  the  Erie  canal  it  is 
only  500  miles.  If  properly  enlarged,  no  outlet  can  be  found  which 
can  compete  with  this  channel.  It  brings  you  to  New- York,  one  of 
the  best  harbors,  and  vastly  nearer  and  more  convenient  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  England  has  now  commenced  the  adoption  of  the  free 
trade  principle,  and  a  law  is  introduced  in  accordance  with  it,  into  the 
Canada  Parliament,  to  give  all  property  a  free  passage  through  the 
province.  We  have  adopted  the  same  principle  as  to  merchandise,  and 
shall  extend  it  to  products.  Here,  then,  will  be  a  fair  competition  ; 
and  with  our  canal  enlarged,  nine-tenths  of  Canada  products  would 
be  brought  through  our  waters  to  New- York,  to  be  shipped  to  En- 
gland. Thus  would  the  Canadas  become  our  tributaries — just  as  we 
shall  become  theirs,  if  we  lie  idle  and  see  them  take  it  away,  by 
affording  superior  facilities. 

It  has  also  been  said,  too,  that  the  descending  navigation  of  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  would  be  the  natural  outlet  for  western  production, 
those  rivers  having  natural  and  broad  deep  chanmelf  •  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  which  comes  from,  or  goes  to  markets,  through 
these  outlets,  has  to  pass  under  the  tropical  sun.  The  average  of  flour 
that  reaches  the  Atlantic  through  the  northern  channels  is  worth  from 
60  to  70  cents  more  than  the  same  kind  is  worth  at  the  same  point, 
When  brought  by  way  of  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi.  So  of  nearly 
all  western  products.   Again,  factorage^  storage,  lighterage,  whaifiige 
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and  cartage,  are  full  40  per  cent,  higher  in  the  aouth  than  in  the 
north.  This  advantage,  when  the  canal  is  enlarged,  will  always 
overbalance  the  difference  in  transportation.  The  return  cargoes 
will  always  take  the  channels  of  the  downward  bound,  because  they 
are  on  an  average  70  per  cent,  less,  and  craft  will  not  return  empty. 

Ours  is  the  only  gorge  through  the  Alleghany  mountains,  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  All  others  between  those 
extremes  must  climb  oyer  or  cut  through  the  high  Alleghany  ridge^ 
running  north  and  south,  between  those  two  rivers.  Pennsylvania 
has  already  forced  channels  through  this  barrier;  Maryland,  with  her 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  canal,  has  nearly  reached  the  summit,  and 
is  progressing  to  Ohio  river.  But  each  of  these  are  expensive  forces  ^ 
against  nature's  impediment,  and  cannot  compete  with  the  enlarged 
Erie  canal ;  and  the  question  remains  for  us  to  settle,  whether  we  will 
do  our  duty,  foster  our  interest,  enrich  our  people,  and  pour,  for  all 
time  to  come,  countless  millions  into  our  treasury,  which  would  be 
paid  by  our  western  brethren,  and  save  our  people  taxation,  or  pursue 
the  narrow,  selfish  policy  which  would  stop  this  mighty  flow  of  wealth 
into  the  state. 

And  what  is  the  formidable  objection  that  is  raised  against  our  pur- 
suing this  clearly  obvious  course  of  prosperity  %  We  are  told  that 
there  is  a  policy,  called  the  policy  of  1842, — a  lata  of^orty*two, — and 
this  is  the  golden  calf  ^that  is  set  up,  which  all  must  fall  down  and 
worship,  or  be  cast,  bound,  into  a  political  furnace  of  fire,  there  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  their  disobedience.  It  is  called  the  great,  the 
masterly t  the  renowned  policy  of  '42,  and  is  to  be  regarded  in  all  time 
to  come  ^mong  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

I  shall,  before  I  leave  this  subject,  attempt  to  expose  this  ridicu-* 
lous  display  of  folly  and  wickedness,  and  show  it  as  it  really  is ;  and 
if  capable  of  perpetuity,  send  it  dc^wn  the  current  of  time,  among  the 
abominations  of  kindred  acts,  and  let  it  be  placed  with  the  decrees  of 
Herod,  and  the  edicts  of  the  successive  tyrants  of  the  earth  that  have 
been  bom  and  lived  to  curse  mankind. 

Every  member  of  the  Legislature,  before  entering  upon  his  Legis- 
lative duties,  swears  to  support  the  Constitution  of  ihe  u  nited  States, 
and^the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New- York.  If  we  turn  to  page 
24  of  the  red  book,  we  shall  there  |find,  section  1,  article  10,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  says :  ''  No  state  shall  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  Turn  now  tO'the  10th 
section  of  the  law  of '42,  and  read :  "  All  further  expenditures  on  the 
public  works,  now  in  the  progress  of  construction,  shall  be  suspen- 
ded until  the  further  order  of  the  Legislature." 

If  we  look  into  the  reports  of  the  Canal  Board  for  that  and  the 
succeeding  year,  we  shall  find  that  under  the  authority  of  law,  con- 
tracts had  been  made  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  were 
then  subsisting  with  numerous  individuals,  to  perform  labor  which 
they  were  bound  to  perform,  and  for  which  they  had  given  surety. 
Their  works  were  then  progressing  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  when 
completed,  the  state  was  bound  to  pay  them  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  dollars  then  in  arrear.  All  of  which  this  law  abrogated 
and  repudialed. 
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Here,  then,  were  ■ubslsting  contracts.  The  parties  solemnly 
1>ound ;  the  contracting  parties,  the  state  of  New- 1  ork  and  sundry 
citizens,  and  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  by  that  law  enacted  that 
no  more  of  those  obligations  on  their  part  should  be  fulfilled.  Here 
is  no  escape ;  the  law  so  far  impaired  the  obligation  of  those  contracts 
as  to  strike  them  dead  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  they  had 
been  solemnly  made,  and  that  too,  by  a  Legislature  that  prated  more 
of  state  faith,  than  any  other  body  of  men  ever  did. 

Well,  take  the  red  book  again,  and  turn  to  page  o2,  in  the  7th 
article  and  10th  section  of  the  Constitution  of  this  state,  and  you  will 
there  find,  that  a  fund  to  be  raised,  called  the  Canal  Fund,  and 
afterwards  called  the  Erie  and  Camplain  Canal  Fund,  was  solemnly 
set  apart  and  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  Erie  and  Champlaio 
canal  debt;  and  it  is  there  provided,  that  "  This  fund  shall  not  be  di- 
yerted,  at  any  time  before  the  full  and  complete  payment  of  the  prin* 
cipal  and  interest  of  that  debt."  A  fund  had  been  provided  as 
pledged  in  a  law  of  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  and  as  directed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  was  nearly  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  debt  for 
which  it  was  set  apart  when  this  law  passed. 

Now  turn  to  the  law  of  1842,  sections  4  and  5,  and  you  will  there 
find  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  authorized  to  borrow  on 
the  credit  of  the  state  about  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and 
issue  and  sell  for  the  same  the  stock  of  the  state.  Tlien  turn  to  the 
8th  section,  and  you  will  find  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  ivnd 
are  there  authorized  to  take  S600,000  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canal  fund,  and  substitute  the  same  amount  of  state  stocks  thus  au- 
thorized to  be  issued.  In  other  words,  they  are  authorized  to  take 
the  money  thus  set  apart  and  made  sacred  by  the  law  of  1817,  and  by 
the  Constitution  itself,  and  substitute  state  promises  to  pay.  Am  I 
understood  1  The  law  of  1842  authorized  the  public  officers  to  di- 
vert the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund  to  the  amount  of  8600,000^ 
which  the  Constitution  they  had  just  sworn  to  support  said,  should 
not  be  diverted. 

Thus  this  law  and  its  policy,  and  the  varied  constructions  put  upon 
it  from  time  to  time,  ana  which  are  to  be  revered  in  all  time  to  come, 
though  it  ruin  the  state,  was  mo^  clearly  and  incontrovertibly  a 
desecration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  desecration  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  state,  and  a  palpable  violation  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  and  the  most  solemn  pledge  ever  made  to  public 
creditors. 

Am  I  wrong  in  this  statement]  Is  there  any  escape  from  the 
position  in  which  I  have  placed  the  authors  and  worshippers  of  that 
lawt 

I  call  on  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  canal  committee,  (Mr. 
Perkins,)  who  has  grown  grey,  and  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law,  to  answer  me,  and  show,  if  he  can,  by  his  dis- 
criminating powers  and  legal  acumen,  how  he  can  reconcile  this  law 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  this  state.  And  if  he 
cannot  so  reconcile  it,  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  both. 

I  call  on  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  (Mr* 
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Chatvield,)  whose  position  pre-supposes  he  knows  somethiog  of 
constitutional  law  and  statutory  constructions,  to  point  out  any 
avenue  where  the  framers  of  that  law  can  escape  from  the  implication 
of  having  shamefully  and  openly  violated  and  trodden  down  consti- 
tutional landmarks. 

If  they  cannot,  then  I  ask  them  to  acknowledge  the  deed,  and  con- 
demn its  authors,  and  unmask  their  hypocrisy.  I  call  on  them  at 
least  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  point,  and  furnish  us  with  their 
views.  If  they  dare  risk  their  reputation  in  a  defence,  let  us  have  it. 
If  they  dare  not,  then  let  their  silence  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
point  is  indefensible. 

Then,  again,  this  law  comes  to  us  laden  with  the  sin  of  violated 
faith,  and  is  the  offspring  of  forsworn  legislation ;  and  shall  we  then 
he  any  longer  deterred  from  exposing  its  real  fathers,  and  showing 
to  an  abused  and  deceived  public,  its  origin  and  its  effects  upon  the 
state  ?  I  trust  not;  and  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  other  influ- 
ences and  other  objects  than  hitherto  allowed,  brought  forth  this 
image  of  partizan  worship. 

That  it  had  not  its  origin,  as  its  title  imports,  **  to  preserve  the 
credit  of  the  state,"  is  clear  from  the  contemporaneous  acts  and 
manifestations  of  its  authors.  Shortly  before  the  passage  of  this  law, 
one  of  the  state  officers  made  and  published  a  report,  in  which  he 
declared,  **  that  there  were  millions  of  outstanding  debts  against  the 
state,  which  the  people  were  under  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to 
pay."  This  document  was  spread  far  and  wide,  as  if  done  with  an 
express  design  to  impair  state  credit.  Another  of  the  state  officers, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  nursing  fathers  of  this  law,  the  summer 
previous  to  its  passage,  I  suppose  "  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
state,"  published  a  table,  showing  the  debt  of  the  state  at  upwards  of 
twenty  millions,  and  the  same  page  gave  the  annual  expense  of  the 
state  government  at  $918,725,  and  the  revenues  of  the  state  at  $451,- 
790.  This  document,  too,  was  published  far  and  wide  through  this 
country,  and  went  to  Europe  and  was  published  there,  leaving  it  to 
be  inferred  that  wo  had  a  debt  of  over  $20,000,000,  and  the  interest 
pressing  annually  upon  us,  and  less  than  half  income  enough  to  meet 
our  current  expenses;  while  he  judiciously  kept  out  of  sight  the 
revenue  of  the  canals,  the  tolls  on  which,  that  very  year,  amounted  to 
$1,987,807  85. 

It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  Legislature  which  passed  the 
law  of  '42,  came  into  power  that  year  on  a  political  revolution  of  the 
state  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  Comptroller, 
who  was  turned  out  of  office  by  the  incoming  party,  informed  the 
Legislature,  that  temporary  loans  of  about  three  millions  of  dollars, 
for  which  six  per  cent,  stocks  had  been  issued,  but  which  was  then 
below  the  current  rate  of  interest,  would  become  due  in  March,  and 
that  if  seven  per  cent  could  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  the 
temporary  holders  of  that  stock  would  be  willing  to  convert  it  into  a 
kwn  for  years.  Well,  this  Legislature  refused  to  pass  the  law,  and 
the  new  Comptroller,  after  he  came  into  office,  informed  the  holders, 
that  the  temporary  loan  would  not  be  paid  at  maturity — and  this  was 
another  method  taken ''  to  improve  the  credit  of  the  state  ;"  and  yet 
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this  same  law  authorized  the  loan  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  to  pay  these  same  temporary  loans, 
after  they  were  dishonored,  which  they  had  refused  to  do  before. 
These  facts  show  the  spirit  with  which  this  famous  law  was  brought 
forth. 

But  this  stop  law  of  L842  never  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  state.  Nor  were  those  who  passed  the  law  its  prime 
movers.  Other  and  very  different  influences  were  at  work  which 
produced  this  calamitous  measure.  Four  banks  in  Albany,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  not  a  dollar  of  spare  capital — when  their  business 
customers  were  turned  away  from  their  ctiunters  with  perfectly  good 
paper,  which  they  could  not  discount,  and  their  customers  were  being 
every  day  ruined,  purchased  of  the  stale  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  the  six  per  cent,  stocks,  for  which  they  were  unable  to 
pay  any  faster  than  they  could  raise  the  money  on  the  bonds.  They 
had  hypothecated  them  with  various'  banks  and  capitalists  in  the  city 
of  New-Vorkt  for  temporary  loans.  They  were  called  on  to  pay, 
and  pressed  for  the  money.  They  had  used  them  in  part  to  sell  to 
the  Safety  Fund  Banks,  for  which  they  had  extorted  high  premiums, 
while  they  were  below  par,  receiving  over-issues  of  their  bills  as  se- 
curity ;  and  these  necessitous  country  banks  had  thrown  them  into 
the  hands  of  street  brokers  in  Wall-street,  to  be  hawked  about  until 
they  were  reduced  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  below  par.  By  this  means 
they  ruined  the  safety  fund  and  destroyed  a  most  excellent  system  of 
banking,  and  involved  the  officers  of  those  banks  in  frauds,  and  false 
returns  to  deceive  the  commissioners.  Nevertheless,  the  state  had 
received  most  of  their  pay  fur  these  bonds,  and  were  able  to  pay  the 
interest,  and  thd^e  who  held  them  for  bona  fide  investment,  were  not 
harmed  by  their  temporary  depression  in  Wall -street.  They  could 
receive  the  full  amount  of  interest  as  it  became  due,  and  when  the 
pressure  was  a  little  over,  and  the  fright  created  by  threatened  repu- 
diation had  passed  away,  their  bonds  would  have  been  sure  to  again 
rise  to  par. 

But  these  banks,  and  their  coadjutors  and  pledgees  in  Wall-street, 
in  hot  haste  to  realize  a  high  price  for  them,  and  make  a  speculation, 
foresaw  that  if  they  could  stop  the  public  works,  and  stop  a  farther 
supply  of  stocks,  the  market  would  soon  absorb  those  on  hand,  and 
the  demand  would  soon  be  so  great,  that  they  might  enrich  themselves 
by  the  rise.  The  scheme  was  concocted,  and  at  it  they  went.  And 
the  distinguished  reputed  author  of  the  law  of  '42  had  about  as  much 
to  do  with  projecting  the  measure,  ''  as  the  fellow  who  fancied  he 
played  on  the  organ,  when  he  only  blew  the  bellows." 

To  make  this  law  more  acceptable  to  the  state  officers,  a  system 
was  devised  in  it,  called  a  sinking  fund,  by  which  from  five  to  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  made  to  accumulate  at  a  time, 
waiting  for  state  bonds  that  were  to  mature  years  ahead,  to  become 
payable,  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  the  funds  in  such  banks  as  they 
chose,  or  where  they  chose,  or  to  purchase  stocks  at  such  premium  as 
they  pleased,  and  thus  bring  the  whole  train  of  bankers  and  brokers 
in  the  state,  cap  in  hand,  to  receive  their  favors  and  preferences. 
While  these  funds  lay  in  their  hands,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  could 
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use  tbem  in  baying  and  selling  Btate  stocks,  ad  libitum,  and  at  sucb  pre« 
miame  as  they  chose ;  in  buying  and  selling  bank  stocks,  and,  in  tact, 
doing  almost  anything  which  a  Wall-street  broker  can  do  with  hii 
fonds. 

If  we  turn  to  Vol.  Ist,  Revised  Laws,  Chapter  8,  Title  3,  Sections 
11,  12,  and  14,  and  Part  1,  Chapter  9,  Title  »,  Section  13,  page  172, 
and  Title  1,  Chapter  9,  sections  24  and  25,  we  shall  find  substantially 
all  these  brokerage  powers  conferred  on  the  Comptroller  and  the 
Commissioners  of  th«  Canal  Fund.  And  we  shall  find,  also,  on  looking 
through  the  multitude  of  statutes  relating  to  finance  and  canals,  that' 
there  are  numerous  other  powers  interlarded,  to  make  more  complete 
these  general  powers. 

Hence,  we  find,  on  looking  over  the  history  of  the  passage  of  this 
famous  law,  that  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  went  into  the 
House  with  his  report,  armed  with  letters  and  recommendations  of 
what  was  ostensibly  his  own  scheme,  drawn  from  one  end  of  Wall* 
street  to  the  other,  written  by  those  very  financiers  who  were  stand- 
ing behind  the  curtain  and  pulling  the  wires  for  this  puppet  to  dance, 
to  the  tune  of  his  fancied  immoitality.  Thus  was  a  state  Legislature 
cajoled,  wheedled,  and  deceived  into  the  passage  of  a  law,  which 
desecrated  the  Constitution,  violated  the  pfkblic  faith,  spread  ruin  and 
dilapidation  through  the  rich  and  flourishing  portions  of  the  country. 

The  effects  of  this  measure  were 'more  sensibly  felt  than  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  describe.  Contracts  to  more  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  solemnly  entered  into,  and  wore  in  every  state  of 
progress.  About  $2,500,000  worth  of  work,  as  near  as  has  ever  been 
ascertained,  remained  to  be  done  to  complete  the  same. 

This  law  required  an  instantaneous  abandonment.  If  a  stone  was 
half-dressed,  or  a  lock  half-laid,  no  matter  what  its  condition,  the 
workman  must  drop  his  tools,  and  leave  all  to  sink  back  into  dilapi- 
dation, decay,  and  ruin. 

But  there  were  more  than  four  hundred  contractors  for  these  ex- 
tensive operations.  Some  had  contracted  with  others  to  furnish  ma- 
terials, and  do  the  work  to  completion,  and  they  were  bound  by  their 
contracts.  Others  had  hired  clerks,  agents,  and  operatives  for  times 
which  had  not  expired ;  other  works  were  underlet,  which  were  not 
completed ;  materials  prepared  to  put  in ;  timber  shaped  and  provi- 
ded; stone  cut,  and  marked  and  placed;  cement  provided,  and  the 
thousand  different  materials  all  prepared  and  preparing,  and  in  every 
state  of  progress,  lay  in  all  directions.  As  the  traveller  passed  along 
the  canals  he  would  ask  himself,  what  folly,  what  madness  had  seized 
the  minds  of  the  public  councils,  that  they  should  thus  cause  such 
wanton  waste  and  ruin  ? 

Did  any  one  live  in  the  vicinity  of  locks,  his  property  was  sure  to 
be  covered  over  with  dressed,  and  half-dresaed,  and  undressed  stone, 
weighing  from  one  to  five  tons  each. 

At  Lockport  alone,  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  village  lots, 
mostly  wanted  for  building,  and  have  been  for  the  last  six  years,  were 
covered  over  with  these  stone,  all  cut  and  fitted,  and  marked,  ready  to 
be  laid  in  the  second  tier  of  locks.  Looking  down  from  these  masses 
of  stone,  you  can  see  a  deep  chasm,  about  six  hundred  feet  long-«a 
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yawning  gulf,  dug  out  for  lock  pits — ^to  receive  them.  Looking  be- 
low, or  above,  you  roay  see  a  fleet  of  boats,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  detained,  averaging  an  hour  each,  waiting  for  a  passage;  be* 
cause,  with  a  single  tier  of  locks,  you  are  obliged  to  lock  first  two 
hours  one  way,  and  then  two  hours  the  other. 

If  you  travelled  up  and  down  these  canals  in  the  fall  of  1842,  yoa 
would  see  thousands  of  people,  who  had  erected  their  shanties  on 
their  borders,  and  were  feeding  their  families  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  on  the  works,  packing  up  their  scanty  effects  in  disappointment 
and  despair,  seeking  another  home,  and  other  means  of  subsistence, 
they  knew  not  where.  ThesA  people  had  been  seduced  from  a  fo- 
reign land,  by  notices  and  publications^  to  which  functionaries  had 
lent  their  names,  telling  them  that  hero  they  would  find  sure  and 
steady  employment,  and  a  good  return  in  wages  for  years  to  come. 
More  than  12,000  people  were  thus  broken  up  and  disturbed  in  an 
incleme\it  season,  and  their  sufferings,  so  complicated,  varied,  and 
severe,  as  to  be  past  any  description.  They  awakened  the  charity  of 
the  people  where  they  passed  ;  but  their  numbers  were  too  great  for 
individuals  to  relieve,  while  they  were  finding  a  home  and  sabsis- 
tence  in  Canada  and  the  Western  States. 

This  law  made  ho  provision,  nor  did  that  Legislature  makd  any, 
for  paying  damages  to  contractors ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  be- 
fore they  ever  did  get  any  such  relief,  nearly  all  of  them  were  ruin-, 
ed,  and  had  ruined  thousands  of  others,  who  yielded  to  this  pressure 
of  public  injustice  and  fraud. 

But,  sir,  no  tongue  can  tell  the  immense  mischiefs  that  ensued 
from  this  wicked  law ;  and,  were  I  to  attempt  it,  I  could  not  describe 
the  half.  The  blow  fell  first  and  heaviest  on  contractors ;  then  on 
sub-contractors  ;  and  all  who  relied  on  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  en- 
gagements. And  the  last  and  most  distressing  was  the  case  of  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  suffering  poor. 

Nor  were  the  severities  of  this  law  at  all  necessary.  If  the  Legislature 
had  provided  for  the  temporary  loans,  as  they  should  have  done,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  would  have  kept  along  the  contracts 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  years ;  and  these  contracts,  which  would 
not  have  exceeded  two  and  a  half  millions,  might  have  been  now 
finished,  the  damages  paid,  and  which  must  be  paid  for  breaches, 
amounting,  in  my  opinion,  to  full  half  this  sum,  before  we  get 
through,  would  have  all  been  saved. 

But  all  these  mischiefs  have  been  done,  and  it  now  becomes  us  to 
turn  our  attention  to  improving  and  completing  the  works,  and  re- 
pairing the  injury  thus  done.  That  we  can  do  this  without  a  tax  and 
without  an  increase  of  our  present  amount  of  debt,  is  very  clear.  To 
do  so  we  have  only  to  pay  the  interest,  with  our  present  income,  and 
apply  the  surplus  of  $1,173,301,  which  I  have  before  shown  to  exist ; 
and  even  if  we  deduct  from  that  surplus  $200,000  to  pay  the  General 
Fund,  we  have  then  over  $900,000 ;  so  that  we  have  ample  and  relia- 
ble means,  certain  prospects  of  success,  and  no  intelligent  man  doubts 
that  our  whole  debt  might  be  extinguished  nearly  or  quite  as  soon,  if 
we  complete  the  enlargement  with  all  possible  expedition,  as  by  let- 
ting it  remain  in  its  present  state.     The  most  comfortable  reflection 
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we  have  about  this  is,  that  the  whole  would  be  piAd  in  a  few  years,  by 
receipts  of  tolls  from  the  upper  states. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  these  works  are  justly  in- 
debted to  the  General  Fund,  It  is  true  the  Comptroller  makes  them 
so,  in  a  statement  he  has  made  in  his  report,  page  68 ;  but  by  what 
rule  of  just  reckoning  does  he  arrive  at  this  result?  He  takes  first 
the  auction  duties  paid  into  the  Canal  Fund  before  the  year  1836, 
when  they  were  diverted  to  the  General  Fund.  The  amount  he  puts 
down  at  $3,592,000,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  the  increase  which 
the  canal  has  made  to  that  fund,  by  opening  the  western  world  to 
New- York.  If  we  were  to  make  a  just  deduction  for  that  increase, 
and  a  just  allowance  for  what  the  canal  has  added,  all  of  which  has 
gone  into  the  General  Fund  the  last  ten  years,  he  would  find,  on  set- 
tling the  account,  there  would  be  no  balance  against  the  canal  on  ac- 
count of  the  auction  duties. 

Another  fund  charged  to  the  Canal  Fund,  claimed  as  belonging  to 
the  General  Fund,  is  the  salt  duties  prior  to  18S6,  since  which  time  it 
has  gone  into  the  General  Fund.  This  the  Comptroller  makes 
$2,045,458.  To  make  apparent  the  justice  of  charging  the  canal 
with  the  salt  duties,  the  Comptroller  deems  it  necessary  to  keep  out 
of  sight  a  few  facts  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  amount  of  salt  duties  was  $2,426.  This  was 
the  year  they  were  taken  into  the  Canal  Fund,  and  the  duties  were 
increased  from  3  to  12^  cents  a  bushel ;  and  this  duty  was  all  paid 
by  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal,  and  the  increase  was  ac- 
quiesced in,  because  they  knew  it  would  be  applied  to  open  a  navi- 
gable channel  to  their  country.  The  limited  amount  consumed 
brought  but  a  small  sum  into  the  Treasury  ;  but  the  first  year  the  canal 
was  opened  to  Utica,  at  the  head  of  Mohawk  navigation,  it  rose  to 
<€48,000.  This  rise  was  occasioned  by  the  means  of  exportation  which 
the  canal  afforded,  and  the  facilities  it  furnished  for  obtaining  fuel, 
which  was  always  allowed  to  be  carried  free  of  toll. 

The  increased  duties  were  as  much  due  to  the  canal  as  the  tolls 
were,  having  been  entirely  produced  by  the  canal.  And  the  amount 
of  salt  duties  which  has  gone  into  the  General  Fund,  the  last  ten 
years,  has  been  five  times  as  much  as  if  that  fund  had  enjoyed  the  salt 
duties  without  the  canal. 

The  four  millions  of  dollars  received  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment, called  the  United  States  Deposite  Fund,  which  came  from 
sales  of  western  lands,  was  entirely  the  product  of  the  canal;  for 
without  the  Erie  canal  thei'e  would  have  been  no  surplus.  This  canal 
opened  a  passage  to  the  Western  States,  and  produced  such  rapid  set- 
tlements, that  receipts  from  lands  swelled  up  this  surplus. 

The  Canal  Fund  has  also  received  from  the  General  Fund  the  fol- 
lowing since  the  system  began. 

That  is, 

Steamboat  tax $73,509 

Sales  of  state  lands 103,755 

Of  the  mill  tax *i85,563 

Making  in  all $452,827 
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Whilst  the  Canal  Pund  has  paid  unto  the  General  Funds  of  the  state, 
for  the  support  of  Government,  $2,337,602,  including  what  is  reser- 
ved for  the  year  1846.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  the  canals  have  not  been 
a  charge  on  Goyemment,  but  have,  in  truth,  contribut^ed  a  large  ba- 
lance to  its  suppoit. 

And  here,  let  me  add,  that  though  this  famous  law  of  1842  profes- 
sed to  tax  the  people  to  pay  the  canal  debt,  only  $280,^)03  have  ever 
been  applied  to  the  canals,  or  canal  debts,  under  that  law;  and  yet 
more  than  double  that  amount  has  been  taken  since  its  passage,  from 
the  Canal  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Government. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  this  canal  interest  is  by  far 
the  most  important  interest  in  the  state  ;  that  it  brings  incalculable 
wealth  and  business  to  our  people ;  has  already  greatly  enriched  our 
revenue ;  that  it  should  be  fostered  and  protected,  and  increased  with 
the  increase  of  the  country.  I  have,  moreover  shown,  I  think,  that  it 
baa  always  supported  itself;  is  capable  of  discharging  its  own  debt; 
and*  if  finished  and  enlarged,  will  bring  boundless  and  ever-increas- 
ing revenue  into  the  Treasury,  and  make  this  state  the  great  mart  of 
the  western  world. 

1  have  shown,  also,  that  we  could  advance  it  to  completion,  and  I 
may  say  perfection,  without  any  increase  of  debt ;  and  when  finished, 
the  debt  will  be  a  trifling  affair,  in  comparison  to  its  value  and  income, 
and  that  this  income  will  principally  be  poured  into  our  lap  by  the 
Western  States. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  disengage  it  from  the  party  thraldom  with 
which  it  is  now  bound  and  fettered ;  to  extricate  it  from  the  serpen- 
tine folds  of  the  evil  spirit  of  faction,  which  have  wound  around,  and 
attempted  to  strangle  it.  This,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  public  indica- 
tions, the  people  will  before  long  attempt,  by  a  force  at  once  irresis- 
tible and  prevailing. 


MANtTPACTITRBS  OF  COimirBNTAIi  EUROPB, 

AND    THE    PRESENT    WAGES  OF    LABOR  OF  EVERY   KIND  IN  THAT 

QUARTER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

As  very  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  manufactures  of  0<»i- 
tinentai  Europe,  we  have  taken  much  pains  to  inform  ourselves,  not 
only  of  their  present  condition  and  progress,  but  also  the  state  of  the 
working  classes — the  wages  paid  them,  and  their  physical  and  moral 
condition. 

It  has  been  one  object  of  this  periodical,  to  enlighten  the  working 
men  of  the  United  States,  upon  this,  to  thpm»  all-important  subject. 

Deeply  concerned  as  they  are  in  this  matter,  and  important  as  it  has 
always  been,  that  they  should  appreciate  the  value  of  our  free  institutions, 
which  were  formed  principally  for  their  benefit ;  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
almost  life  and  death  to  them,  to  understand  fully  the  distinction  between 
the  condition  of  the  laborers  of  Europe  and  themselves. 

It  is  high  time  they  should  know  what  it  is,  that  is  to  be  purchased 
abroad  cheaper  than  it  can  be  had  in  this  country,  that  they  may  jusdy 
appreciate  the  evil  to  be  produced  by  the  Tariff  of  1846. 
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It  is  not  cotton,  nor  wool,  nor  iron  ore,  that  is  cheaper  abroad  than 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  labor.  The  free  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cannot  consent  to  live  on  mere  vegetables,  lodge  in  hovels,  and  drag  out 
a  miserable  physical  existence,  without  education  and  moral  culture  of 
any  kind ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Walker,  and  those  who  act  with  him, 
have  framed  a  law,  and  shameful  to  relate,  an  American  Congress  has 
been  drilled  into  its  passage,  to  import  this  foreign  cheap  labor,  in  vastly 
increased  quantities,  while  at  the  same  time,  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
come  along  with  it.  Some  of  the  cotton  thus  imported  comes  from 
British  India,  the  wool  is  purchased  from  -European  farmers,  and  the 
iron  from  European  miners. 

This  is  the  Tariff  law  of  1846 !  But  we  are  wandering  from  our 
particular  object,  which  is  to  show  forth  this  foreign  labor,  as  it  exists 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  we  commence  with  Belgium.  Our 
readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  condition  of  the  free 
labor  of  this  country  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  old  world. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Belgium  is  said  to  represent  a  capital  of 
60,000,000  francs.  Gand,  M alines,  and  that  district  is  the  locality  of 
the  cotton  industry ;  Gand  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  spinners. 
The  produce  of  the  looms  amounted,  two  years  ago,  to  about  a  million 
and  a  half  pieces  of  ginghams  or  coarse  cotton  and  calicoes,  and  400,000 
pieces  of  printed  cottons.  An  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  has  taken 
place  since. 

The  number  of  spindles  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Belgium,  just  before 
the  revolution,  amounted  to  300,000  in  Gand,  and  about  100,000  out  of 
Gand.  A  diminution  took  place  after  that  event,  to  which  Mr.  Baines 
alludes  in  his  work  on  the  cotton  trade,  p.  526,  and  the  spindles  in 
activity  were  reduced  by  at  least  25  per  cent.,  up  to  the  first  of 
January,  1835,  when  301,145  only  were  in  activity.  At  the  present 
time,  the  number  employed  exceeds  400,000.  The  steam  engines 
represent  about  1,000  horse  power. 

M.  de  Bast,  of  Gand,  is  of  opinion,  that  though  the  labor  of  individuals 
is  cheaper  in  Belgium  than  in  England,  the  advantage  has  been  greatly 
overrated;  because,  first,  the  Belgian  work  people  work  like  mere 
automata,  mechanically,  whereas,  he  believes,  in  England,  they  are  far 
more  skilled  and  interested  in  the  art,  and  are  able  to  explain  the 
machinery,  which  they  are  not  in  Belgium.  Again,  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  owing  hitherto  to  the  decided  inferiority  of  Belgian  to  English 
machinery,  many  more  persons  are  needed  in  Gand  than  in  Manchester 
to  perform  the  operations  which  come  in  the  class  of  preparations. 
This  disadvantage  is,  however,  on  the  point  of  being  forthwith  entirely 
removed;  and  new  carding  and  drawing  machinery,  modelled  on  a 
combination  of  the  best  and  most  recent  English  inventions,  is  now  in 
progress  for  more  than  one  of  the  largest  mills  of  Belgium. 

Mules  are  almost  universally  preferred  to  throstles,  because  requiring 
less  power.  They  calculate  that  one  horse  power  drives  500  mule 
spindles,  but  only  200  throstle  spindles  ;  and,  as  the  object  with  them 
is  the  greatest  possible  produce,  quality  being  a  secondary  consideration, 
they  seldom  adopt  throstles  at  all. 

In  one  mill  in  Gand,  where  we  took  an  exact  account  of  the  produce, 
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it  was  found  that  each  spindle  produced  30  decagramines  per  72  hours  of 
No.  30^s;  that  is  f^ths  of  an  English  lb.,  equivalent  to  19}  hanks  per  week ! 

The  drum  wheel  of  a  Gand  cotton  mill  makes  150  revolutions,  whilst 
in  England  the  drum  makes  but  130. 

Mens,  de  Bast  states,  that  they  frequently  buy  their  cotton  at  Liver- 
pool, in  order  to  have  a  better  choice.  He  complained  bitterly  of  being 
unable  hitherto  to  obtain  a  foreign  market  for  their  cotton  twist,  but  he 
relied  confidently  on  doing  so  when  their  new  machinery  was  completed, 
which,  he  expects,  will  give  an  immense  impulse  to  their  trade. 

Flax  forms  one  of  the  main  sources  of  Belgian  industry.  The  two 
Flanders  producQ  alone,  the  value  of  30,000,000  to  40.000,000  francs 
per  annum.  The  damasks  of  Gourtrai,  and  many  other  towns,  are  too 
widely  celebrated  to  require  mention.  Of  common  linen  cloth,  750,000 
pieces,  value  about  100,000,000  francs,  were  sold  in  1836  in  the  differ- 
ent market  towns  in  Belgium. 

The  spinning  of  flax  by  power  is  engaging  the  active  attention  of  the 
Belgian  capitalists,  as  well  as  of  other  nations.  Mr.  Cockerill,  the  late 
iron  king,  of  Liege,  and  who  engaged  in  nearly  every  department  of  in- 
dustry in  existence,  had  a  very  prosperous  flax  spinning  mill  at  Liege, 
of  which  the  engine  was  of  90  horse  power.  Two  more  are  building  at 
Gand.  The  English  have  not  the  same  advantages  for  the  purchase  of 
this  raw  material  as  they  ienjoy  in  the  cotton  trade.  Not  only  do  France 
and  Belgium  produce  the  finest  flax  within  sight  of  their  rising  mills, 
but  the  river  Lys  is  invaluable  for  its  bleaching  qualities.  The  flax  in- 
dustry, first  and  last,  employs  400,000  persons  in  Belgium. 

Next  to  the  linen,  the  cloth  trade  is  the  most  lucrative  of  the  textile 
manufactures  of  Belgium. 

A  capital  of  at  least  80,000,000  is  embarked  in  this  branch ;  and 
about  14,000,000  are  yearly  expended  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  wool ; 
the  indigenous  wool  barely  reaching  a  figure  of  200,000  francs. 

Verviers  is  the  seat  of  the  plain  cloth  manufacture,  in  which  Mr. 
Cockerill  was  much  interested. 

A  report  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1833,  represented  the 
workmen  employed  there  in  the  cloth  manufacture  to  amount  to  40,000 ; 
the  annual  production  was  calculated  at  100,003  pieces  of  cloth,  of  a 
value  of  nearly  25,000,000  francs,  or  .£1,000,000  sterling. 

In  1812,  the  trade  and  population  of  Verviers  amounted  to  not  one- 
half  the  present  amount.  The  looms  were  one-half,  but  the  produce 
has  been  tripled. 

There  is  a  very  large  carpet  manufacture  at  Tournai,  of  90  looms, 
where  every  description  of  carpeting  is  made.  The  wages  average  three 
francs  per  day  for  the  good  weavers,  and  2  francs  25  cents  for  the  second 
class.  Seven-eighths  of  the  whole  produce  are  exported.  The  total 
length  of  carpeting  produced  annually  averages  120,000  metres,  or  about 
1,573,333  yards. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Manchester,  recently  gave  the  following  correct  account 
of  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  Saxon  hosiery,  which  we  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  verify : 

''  Saxony  already  manufactured  as  large  an  amount  of  cotton  hosiery 
as  Great  Britain ;  and  she  exported  1,500,000  doz.  pairs,  while  the  ex- 
port from  England  was  only  430,000  pairs.    Saxony  exported  to  the 
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United  States  about  as  much  cotton  hosiery  as  England  exported  to  the 
whole  world ;  and  she  not  only  exported  to  other  foreign  countries,  but 
also  to  Great  Britain.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Saxon  made  cotton  hosiery,  (a  white  cotton  open-worked  glove  for 
ladies'  wear,)  such  as  he  understood  could  not  be  made  in  England; 
and  for  these  gloves  a  hosier  in  Manchester  gave  38.  6d.  per  dozen  pairs. 
He  exhibited  another  beautiful  specimen  of  hosiery,  a  stocking  of  for- 
eign manufacture,  with  one  of  similar  quality,  of  English  manufacture. 
The  latter,  a  hosier  at  Nottingham  told  him,  was  there  worth  6s.  a 
dozen  pairs ;  the  price  of  the  Saxon  article  at  Hamburg  was  Ss.  2d.  per 
dozeh  pairs.  He  next  showed  other  beautiful  specimens  of  stockings 
of  a  better  quality,  both  Saxon  and  English  manufacture ;  the  price  of 
the  latter  at  Nottingham  being  23s.  a  dozen,  and  of  the  former  at  Ham- 
burg 12s.  4Jd.  a  dozen.  With  such  facts  as  these  before  them,  would 
any  gentleman  say  that  foreign  competition  was  a  farce  V 

WAGES  IN  BELGIUM,  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  AETISAN8. 

But  the  main  sinew  of  Belgian  prosperity  is  unquestionably  her  iron. 
We  shall  commence,  therefore,  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  iron  manufacture. 

The  wages  at  Seraing  near  Liege,  are  as  follows  : — ^The  designers 
(dessinateurs)  receive  from  1500  to  2000  francs*  per  annum.  Workmen 
earn  from  3  to  4  fr.  per  day  ;  the  overseer  has  a  fixed  salary.  Founders 
earn  from  4  to  5  fr.  per  day.  Nail  makers,  chiefly  very  young  men, 
earn  from  3  to  4  fr.  Furnace  and  boiler  makers  earn  from  4  to  5  fi*. : 
this  work  is  very  laborious.  The  forgers  earn  various  wages,  from  2.50 
to  6  frs.  In  the  higher  skilled  and  more  laborious  departments,  wages 
vary  firom  5  to  10  fr.  per  day.  Model  makers  earn  2  fr.  40  cent. 
Leather  workers  from  2  to  3  fr.  per  day.  Turners  in  wood,  brass,  and 
iron,  earn,  for  the  most  part,  from  2  to  3  fr.  per  day,  and  the  older  ones 
double.  Fitters  and  filers  earn  from  2  to  3  fr.  per  day,  and  divide  a 
perquisite  of  70  florins  according  to  the  work  they  have  done. 

The  average  wages  of  the  adult  workmen  are  about  3  fr.  The  or- 
dinary hours  of  labor  are  11  per  day.     The  miners  gain  as  follows  : 

SnperinteDdents 2  fr.  30  cent,  per  day. 

First  class  workmen 2  fr.  25  cent.      do. 

Second  clan  workmen 2  fr.  10  cent.      do. 

Youths ..1  fr.  90  cent.      do. 

Yoaths  under  12 1  fr.  30  cent      do. 

Age  of  admission  is  10  years.    Period  of  work,  usually  six  hours  per  day. 

N.  B.  The  food  of  these  workmen  is  usually  pork,  and  bacon,  and 
potatoes.  Cofiee  and  gin  are  their  ordinary  beverage.  The  workmen 
on  the  surface  earn  from  2  fr.  to  2  fr.  20  cent. 

"  The  two  pound  loaf,  of  the  quality  of  bread  usually  eaten  by  the 
lower  classes  at  Brussels,  costs  32  cent.,  and  it  would  probably  be  less 
dear  elsewhere.  The  expenses  of  living  at  Liege  are  a  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  what  they  are  at  Brussels ;  but  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  vegetables,  which  form  a  principal  article  of  con- 
sumption for  the  poor. 

*  The  franc,  ^fr.)  is  nearly  20  cents;  the  centime  (cent.)  being  the  l-10<Hh  of  a 
franc,  will  eqiuu  two  mills. , 
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In  cotton  spinning  factories,  the  chief  of  which  are  at  Ghent,  the 
general  rate  of  wages  are— 

For  adult  men,  BpinnerB,  &c.,  from S  fr.  50  cent  to  3  fr.  per  day. 

For  apprentices  from  12  to  16 75  cen\  to  1  fr.      do. 

For  girk .75  cent*  to  1  fr.      do. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  at  Mons.  de  Bast's  factory  : 

135  weavers  were  paid  1800  fr.  per  week  for  14  hours  work  per  day, 
making  an  average  of  13  fr.  33  cent.,  each  per  week. 

In  the  spinning  mill  143  persons  are  paid  1400  fr.  per  week,  making 
an  average  of  9  fr.  79  cent,  per  week. 

A  good  spinner  will  earn  24  fr.  per  week,  out  of  which  he  has  7  fr. 
50  cent,  to  pay  to  his  piecer  ;  spinners  are  paid  23  to  25  cent.  (S^d.  to 
2^.)  per  kilogramme,  2}  lb. 

"  I  have,"  says  another  cotton  spinner,  "  several  spinners  who  employ 
an  equal  number  of  little  girls,  though  the  number  will  soon  be  aug- 
mented. These  spinners  gain  about  17  fr.  per  week,  out  of  which  they 
have  to  pay  2  or  3  fr.  to  those  children  who  assist  them. 

In  the  linen  spinning  factories  the  men  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  fr. 
85  cent,  for  every  12  hours  work.  No  women  are  as  yet  employed  in 
these  factories,  though  the  want  of  more  hands  will  probably  introduce 
them  ere  long.  The  children  employed  are  about  one  quarter  the 
number  of  the  men. 

In  the  woollen  spinning  factories  the  wages  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  cotton  factories. 

In  the  dyeing  establishment  of  forty  work  people,  the  following  were 
the  wages : 


5  earned  2  fr.  20  cent  per  day, 
5    do.      1  fr.  60   do.       do. 
5    do.      1  fr.  20    do.       do. 


15  earned  1  fr.  80  cent  per  day 
5     do.      1  fr.  40    do.      do 
5     do.      0  fr.  80    do.      do. 


No  females  are  employed  in  these  works. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  rates  of  labor  in  town  and  country, 
in  the  other  chief  arts  and  trades : 


Trades. 


Masons,  Carpenters,  and  Black- 
smiths,  

Day-laborers,. 

Saddlers,. , 

Wheelwrights, 

Compositors 

Lithographic  Printers, 

Cabinet  Makers, 

Bleachers, 

Tailors  and  Shoemakers, 

Sawyers, 

Forgers, • 

Coach  Painters, 

Paviers, 

Laborers  at  Canal  wharfs 

Miners.... 


Town 
Wages. 


Country  Wages. 


fr. 

2 

1 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 


3 
6 
2 
1 
1 


ct. 


35 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

50 

d5 

0 
25 
80 
70 


fr. 


ct. 
60 


{ 


2 
I 


0 

CO 


Hoars  osually 
worked. 


Hi 


or  with  food  75 


2 


50 


16  in  sannner. 
11  to  12 


10 
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Agricultural  laborers  are  paid  as  follows  :*— 


Frovinoes. 


ConditioDB. 


Brabrant* >   (with  food. 

"Wesipellter I  )  wiihont  food . 

•nr     «  r>i      J  !  (  with  food..-. 

WeatFlandeiTB (Uiihouifood. 

. .  j  C  with  food . . . 

^*®8®' liwithoatfood. 

.  «  ,  (  with  food 

Luxemburg '  j  ^J,^,^^^  ^^ 


Men. 


fr.  ceuiimet 
0  63 

0  91 


1 
1 


20 
18 


Women. 


I'r.  ceutimes 
0  31 

0  80 


0 
0 


80 

88 


85 


The  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  vary  considerably  in  East  Flanders ; 
they  are  still  lower  than  in  West  Flanders,  where  there  are  more  factories. 
In  Liege  and  Namur,  in  the  heart  of  the  manufctcturing  district,  agricuU 
tural  wages  are  nearly  double  what  they  are  in  the  purely  agricultural 
provinces.  In  the  province  of  Liege  it  appears  that  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  hands  in  the  coal  and  iron  works,  farm  labourers  receive 
more  wages  with  board  than  they  receive  in  Luxemburg  without  it. 

The  f^3d  of  the  working  classes,  not  only  of  Belgium,  but  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  continent,  consists  of  vegetables  ;  meat  is  not  the  food 
of  the  working  classes  of  Belgium,  it  is  the  relish  used  with  food. — 
The  Italian  eats  maccaroni ;  the  staple  food  of  the  French  and  Germans 
is  bread  or  cabbage ;  of  the  Irish,  potatoes,  (and  the  consumption  of 
potatoes,  as  a  main  article  of  sustenance,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  but  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the  continent.)  It  is  a 
beautiful  fiction  to  describe  John  Bull  as  eating  beef.  If ''  John  Bull" 
means  two-thirds  of  the  population,  John  Bull  is  living  on  vegetable 
diet;  and  not  above  one-third  of  him  is  nourished  by  meat.  The 
Indians  eat  rice ;  the  West  Indians,  yams  and  bread  tree  ;  the  Africans, 
dates ;  in  fact,  a  fraction,  and  that  a  very  small  one,  of  mankind  eat 
animal  food. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  iron  works  of  the  Hainault,  Liege, 
and  the  machine  making  factories  both  of  Seraing,  Bruxelles,  Ghent, 
6lc.,  live  on  potatoes  and  vegetables,  with  apiece  of  meat  among  them 
for  dinner  regularly  ;  coffee  of  chiccory  ;  ana  on  the  Sundays,  spirits  in 
moderate  quantity.     These  are  the  best  paid. 

The  workmen  who  come  under  the  second  class  are  the  masons, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  of  the  towns,  the  woollen  {actors  and 
domestic  weavers,  who  live  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  but  consume 
either  a  less  portion  of  meat,  or  take  it  only  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

The  cotton  weavers  and  factory  workmen  do  not  live  so  well.  Potatoes 
and  vegetable  soup  form  their  chief  food,  with  bread  half  rye  and  half 
wheat;  coffee,  and  occasionally  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  commonly  browa 
beer,  are  their  beverage.  This  beer  is  particularly  bad — pure  malt, 
hops,  water  and  salt,  ill-proportioned  and  execrably  boiled. 

With  regard  to  the  prices  of  food,  an  able-bodied  man  will  support 

*  N.  B.  Shepherds  earn  54  francs  a  year,  their  board,  and  thirty  sheep,  or  272 
francs  without  sheep. 
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himself  on  7d.  sterling  per  daj  in  Belgium)  in  the  country.  Bread,  Mfd 
as  laborers  eat,  is  about  1^.  sterling  per  lb.  in  the  country ;  other  food 
in  proportion. 

The  price  of  grain  was  as  follows,  per  hectolitre,  or  22  gallons,  equal 
to  2^  bushels. 

1834.  1835.  18?6. 

Wheat,  white . .  13  fn  19  centimea. . .  14  fr.   3  oentimea. . .  15  fir.  56  centiinea. 

Wheat,  red....  14  fr.  53  cent 15  fr.    Scent 

Bye 8  fr.  41  cent 9  fr.    4  cent 10  fr.   5  cent. 

Oats 5  fr.  90  cent 6  fr.  57  cent 

Potatoes 3  fr.  21  cent. 3  fr.  $»0  cent. 


FRSB  TRADB,  AKD  THB  NEW  TARIFP. 

• 

So  much  is  said  about  the  imaginary  state  of  the  world,  which  is  im-> 
plied  under  the  term  **  Free  Trade" — it  has  become  so  prevalent  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  trade  of  any  kind,  that  we  are  disposed  to  devote  some  little 
time  id  such  a  view  of  this  matter,  as  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on 
a  much  abused  topic. 

We  say  then,  again,  that  real  Free  Trade  between  different  nations  is 
imaginary.  It  is  so,  because  it  does  not  now  exist,  never  has  existed, 
and  we  shall  contend  never  can  exist,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
commonly  used. 

If  a  nation  consist  of  provinces,  or  parts,  its  people  being  all  of  the 
same  habits,  manners  arid  customs,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
they  may  have  a  perfectly  free  intercourse,  without  subjecting  the  com- 
modities 9f  each  to  the  payment  of  any  customs  dues  to  the  other,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  different  states  of  this  Union — and  this  we  call  a  real 
Free  Trade — and  such  a  trade  exists  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But  wherever  it  does  exist,  it  is  the  home  trade,  and  is  as  wholly  differ- 
ent from  foreign  trade,  as  the  laws,  habits  and  regulations  of  one  nation 
or  people,  are  different  from  the  laws,  habits  and  regulations  of  other 
countries. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  one  people — so  far  as  trade  is 
concerned ;  no  duties  or  excises  are  charged  in  any  one  state  upon  the 
produce,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  of  any  other ;  the  privileges  of 
the  citizen  are  the  same,  and  to  Congress  is  alone  committed  the  power 
''  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreisfn  nations  amonor  the  several  states, 
and  ^ith  the  Indian  tribes  " — 'the  words  here  quoted  are  the  very  words 
of  part  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is 
this  power  that  makes  us,  as  we  have  said,  one  people.  It  was  not  so 
under  the  Confederation — under  that  instruments-each  state,  had  the 
right  to  levy  what  duties  their  several  legislators  chose  upon  foreign 
merchandise ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  record  of  the  times  shows  that  this 
produced  great  embarrassments  in  commerce. 

It  is  rendered  unnecessary  here  to  occupy  space  with  extracts  to  prove 
this.  Two  facts  in  this  connexion  we  may  state,  namely — 1st.  That 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  foreign  imports  paid  in  Penn- 
sylvania a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while  in  New-Jersey  they  were 
admitted  free — and  large  portions  of  foreign  goods  were  entered  at 
Burlington^  New-Jersey,  and  clandestinely  carried  across  the  Delaware, 
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'     « 
without  paying  the  daty,  into  Pennsylvania ;  and  secondly,  that  some 
one  or  more  states  enacted  laws  to  protect  their  industry. 

It  needs  not  that  we  should  go  into  an  argument  to  show,  that  the 
Free  Trade  which  exists  among  the  states  of  this  Union,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  home  trade.  The  answer  to  the  question,  of  whether  it  operates 
equally  upon  all  the  states,  or,  in  other  words,  is  equally  beneficial  to 
all  ?  is  not,  however,  so  obvious.  The  inquiry  may  well  be  made,  whe* 
ther  the  planting  states,  as  their  industry  is  at  present  occupied,  so  far 
as  it  is  without  manufactures,  are  not  suffering  from  the  fact  that  their 
being  entirely  confined  to  the  raising  of  agricultural  productions  dis* 
qualifies  them  for  a  free  trade  with  the  free  states.  Certain  it  is,  that 
they  are  not  advancing  as  rapidly  in  their  prosperity  as  they  might 
advance,  if  they  manufactured  for  themselves  to  a  greater  extent* 
Doubtless,  the  fact  of  nearly  one  million  of  their  working  hands  being 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  has  no  small  influence  in  retarding  their  progress. 
An  entire  free  population  must  always  produce  a  greater  amount  of  value 
from  its  labor,  than  one  where  labor  is  principally  performed  by  slaves. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  abundant ;  more  particularly  of  latter  years,  from 
the  great  assistance  derived  from  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  go  into  any  invidious  comparisons  on  this 
delicate  subject ;  having  no  desire  to  moot  the  question  of  slavery  further 
than  is  necessary  to  show  its  tendency  to  keep  down  productive  value, 
in  a  population  mixed  up  with  it,  below  the  value  of  one  entirely  free. 

But  although  this  will  always  be  the  case,  we  apprehend  the 
southern  states  of  this  Union  are  more  disqualified  from  keeping  pace 
with  their  sister  states,  from  the  want  of  a  diversity  of  pursuit.  This  it 
is  which  excites  their  jealousy  against  manufactures.  That  this  is  so, 
is  proven  by  the  very  well-known  truth — that  wherever  manufactures 
have  been  established  within  th^ir  limits,  such  jealousy  not  only  sub« 
sides,  but  an  entire  contrary  feeling  prevails.  Witness  Maryland, 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  some  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

We  say  then,  that  even  favorably  situated  as  are  these  southern  states, 
having  three  of  the  best  agricultural  staples  in  the  world,  they  cannot 
carry  on  a  free  trade  without  disadvantages.  They  wilfully,  so  far  as 
they  disclaim  all  idea  of  manufacturing,  add  greatly  to  the  clogs  which 
slavery,  undoubtedly,  carries  along  with  it.  Many  of  them  will  not 
even  vary  their  culture,  but  still  adhere  to  cotton,  notwithstanding  that 
the  great  increase  in  its  production  produces  little  or  no  increase  on  the 
whole  pecuniary  amount  produced  from  it. 

It  has  been  oflen  shown  that  they  are  standing  much  in  their  own  light 
in  this  respect;  and  they  may  be  assured,  that  if  they  feel  annoyed  from 
the  fact  of  their  retardation  in  the  general  march  of  the  age,  it  is  not 
from  any  tax  they  pay  upon  the  consumption  of  domestic  or  foreign 
manufactures,  but  from  the  causes  named.  A  free  trade  with  Europe 
would  be  vastly  more  to  their  injury,  than  the  system  of  protection  which 
has  just  been  destroyed.  * 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  "  Free  Trade  "  for  the  world.  If  '*  Free 
Trade''  mean  anything,  it  must  mean  an  unrestricted  intercourse 
throughout  the  world,  without  the  payment  of  any  duties.  The  moment 
any  country  demands  customs  dues  of  any  kind,  or  to  any  amount,  all 
idea  of  Free  Trade,  so  far  as  that  country  is  concerned,  ceases.    Now 
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we  can  hardly  suppose  there  is  any  man  ao  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  as  to  beliere, 
for  a  moment,  that  such  a  system  can  ever  be  adopted.  We  shall  assume 
this  as  incontrovertible.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  all 
nations  can  never  be  brought  to  adopt  it  Take  for  instance  the  United 
States — is  there  to  be  found  one  man  so  ignorant,  as  to  believe 
that  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  can  ever  be  taken  off,  and  our  revenue 
raised  by  direct  taxation  ?  We  ask  this  question,  well-knowing  that  the 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  But  this. is  not  all.  To  have  real 
"  Free  Trade,"  the  navigation  laws  of  the  whole  world  must  be  changed 
— all  preferences  to  the  trade  of  the  colonies  of  all  nations  with  the 
mother  country  must  be  abolished!  There  are  innumerable  other 
reasons  why  no  such  measure  can  ever  be  adopted,  as  regards  the 
United  States;  but  we  shall  name  only  one  other,  and  that  is,  that 
Europe  can  and  will  supply  itself  abundantly  with  grain  of  all  kinds — 
the  grain  producing  countries  always  having  a  surplus  much  greater 
than  Will  ever  be  needed  by  England,  the  only  one  of  them  liable  to 
short  crops,  and  the  middle  and  western  states  have  little  else  to  export 
Free  Trade,  in  its  unrestricted  sense,  being  then  utterly  impossible  and 
impracticable^  each  country  must  and  will  continue  to  do,  as  they  do 
noWf  legislate  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  develope  the  resources  of  each. 

We  defy  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "  Free  Trade  "  to  point  out  a 
country  on  the  whole  globe,  which  does  not  shape  its  course  in  this  re- 
spect, with  a  view  to  the  fostering  and  protection  of  its  own  industry. 
So  fully  and  completely  is  this  the  established  custom  throughout  the 
commercial  world,  that  such  a  thing  as  **  Free  Trade"  would  never  be 
heard  of,  were  it  not  the  policy  of  England  to  keep  up  the  farce,  with 
a  view  to  push  her  manufactures  into  every  foreign  port,  where  her  vast 
commercial  marine  penetrates — and  where  she  cannot  do  so  with  her 
own  vessels,  she  uses  those  of  other  nations. 

Her  greatest  market  for  manufactured  goods  is  the  United  States. 
Nay !  her  greatest  rival  in  manufactures,  in  navigation,  and  the  arts,  ia 
this  country.  She  watches  us  closely,  and  sees  with  a  jealous  eye  our 
rising  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  and  as  any  attempt  to  check 
our  progress  by  her  army  or  navy  are  hopeless— nothing  is  left  her,  but 
to  entrap  us  into  what  is  called  the  Freedom  of  Trade.  Propose  to  her 
real  "  Free  Trade,"  namely,  the  abolition  of  all  customs  dues,  the  abro- 
gation of  her  navigation  laws,  of  all  her  colonial  restrictions,  and  she 
would  be  the  last  nation  on  earth  that  could  or  would  come  into  it.  No  ! 
the  Free  Trade  she  desires  is,  to  levy  precisely  what  duties  suit  her 
convenience,  upon  the  great  articles  of  distilled  spirits,  teas,  coffee, 
tobacco,  sugar,  wines,  timber,  on  which  she  raises  ^19,000,000,  or 
$95,000,000,  and  she  will  then  readily  hold  out  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
trade  on  any  of  the  small  articles  of  which  she  never  imports  any, — and 
on  the  raw  materials  she  needs  to  foster  and  sustain  her  manufactures, 
of  which  she  exports  about  $^0,000,000.  Possessing  two  islands,  not 
larger  than  three  of  our  largest  states,  wholly  without  the  great  raw  ma- 
terial of  cotton ;  deficient  in  that  of  wool ;  having  an  abundance  of  only 
coal  and  iron  ;  her  population  of  about  28,000,000 ;  from  her  immense 
capital,  great  part  of  which  is  fictitious — as  we  have  shown  at  page  1142, 
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\  volame  3,  of  this  work^with  a  national  debt  of  $4,000,000^000,  the 

.  interest  of  which,  is  $136,200,000,  all  of  which  must  be  annually  paid. 

,  Jb  this  situation  she  actually  exports  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 

I  United  States,  with  about  two-thirds  of  her  population,  comparatively 

I  free  from  debt,  and  possessing,  in  equally  great  abundance  with  herself, 

,  ooal  and  iron ;  and  cotton — in  indefinable  quantities — with  the  power 

,  to  raise  and  grow  wool  to  an  illimitable  amount     Such  is  Great  Britain, 

hddiqg  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  in  colonial  vassalage,  iot  no  other 
I  earthly  reason,  than  the  immense  power  she  exercises  through  her  cheap 

labor,  9k\\\  and  capital. 

Surely  such  a  picture  as  this  speaks  rolumes  to  us.  It  tells  us  a£ 
plainly  as  language  can  speak,  that  we  must  look  to  our  own  resources, 
if  we  do  not  desire  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  competition  with  such  a 
rival. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  which  enable  this  mammoth  of  industry 
to  undersell  all  Christendom — they  are  easily  discovered.  Every  Tyro 
in  political  economy  knows  they  consist  in  her  great  skill,  her  immense 
capital,  and  the  low  price  of  wages.  Her  skill  enables  her  to  excel 
oontinental  E^c^,  where  wages  are  even  lower  than  with  her;  but 
Yankee  skill  and  ingenuity  could  compete  with  her,  were  it  not  for  her 
immense  capital,  and  the  difference  in  her  favor  in  the  price  of  labor. 

We  have  shown,  we  think,  beyond  cavil,  that  Free  Trade  cannot 
exist.  The  question  then'is,  what  measures  should  we  take  to  countervail 
her  capital  and  low  wages  ?  Is  not  the  answer  as  plain  as  day,  that  we 
JOQUst  enact  laws  to  equalize  these  great  advantages,  by  protecting  ouj* 
labor  and  increasing  our  capital  ?  We  are  not  leil  to  experiment  to  teat 
this — it  is  no  speculation.  We  have  tried  it,  and  can  appeal  triumph- 
antly to  the  result. 

How  have  our  capital,  skill  and  labor,  united  to  increase  the  public 
wealth  under  our  protective  system  ?  X;  thM'''--can  this  be  denied  ?  The 
census  of  1840  tells  us  we  were  then  annually  creating  a  value  of 
$250,000,000  in  manufactures.  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  estimates  the 
present  value  of  Our  manufactures  at  $300,000,000,  and  the  census 
shows  that  theyaiow  exceed  this  amount— deducting  the  amount  already 
exported  annually,  about  $10,000,000,  and  we  have  $290,000,000, 
nearly  all  of  which,  1,000^000  of  our  population  are  adding  to  our 
annual  income.  The  question  then,  which  fairly  presents  itself  to  the 
American  people,  is,  shall  we  go  on,  in  this  march  of  prosperity,  en- 
riching our  own  country,  encouraging  all  the  arts,  rewarding  the  labors 
to  a  greater  extent  than  he  is  rewarded  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  ? 
or  are  we  to  give  up  experience  for  theory,  industry  for  idleness,  well 
requited  labor  for  beggary,  independence  for  re-colonization,  and  all 
because  certain  speculative  theorists  tells  the  people  they  are  enormous- 
ly taxed«  In  vain  the  freemen  of  tlie  Union  reply,  we  are  better  housed, 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  paid,  and  better  educated,  than  any  other 
people  on  earth. — ^In  vain  are  our  records  appealed  to,  to  show  less 
crime,  less  liceatiousqess,  more  happiness  and  more  comfort  than  can 
be  elsewhere  found.  Practice  proclaims  thi^  throughout  the  land,  and 
it  Gsanot.be  denied;  but  Mr.  Walker  undertakes  to  know  much  better 
than  the  people  themselves ;  sits  quietly  op  his  cushion  in  his  library, 
and  figures  out,  by  some  idle  and  fallacious  pcocess,  without  any  founda- 
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lion  in  truth,  and  sends  a  report  to  Congress  based  upon  absurdity,  de- 
manding that  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  shall  be  admitted — 
the  labor  and  skill  of  other  countries  brought,  in  much  increased  quanti- 
ties, to  produce  relief  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say, 
to  the  shoe-maker,  you  are  too  much  taxed,  we  must  haye  shoes  cheaper; 
to  the  tailor,  you  bear  too  heavy  burdens,  we  must  admit  wearing-ap- 
parel at  a  lower  duty ;  to  the  hand-loom  weaver,  you  are  borne  down 
with  burthens,  we  must  stop  your  employment  altogetherj  !  To  the 
farmer  he  says,  true,  you  sell  your  produce  to  the  manufacturer,  but  it 
is  my  opinion  you  had  better  send  it  to  England — where  it  is  not 
needed !  This  is  the  new  theory  which,  under  the  fallacy  of  "  Free 
Trade,"  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt.  Nay !  we  have  adc^ted  it;  and  a 
law  has  been  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes,  as  is  pretended, 
when  its  whole  and  sole,  its  avowed  object,  is,  to  bring  into  the  country 
some  thirty  or  forty  millions  more  of  foreign  articles,  of  the  same  kind, 
in  the  production  of  which  our  mechanics  are  daily  employed. 

The  Tariff  of  1846  is  expressly  made  to  increase  our  imports  of 
foreign  manufactures — ^this  is  its  avowed  object.  Now,  experience  shows 
that  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  most  disastroos  consequences  to 
the  country. 

An  appeal  to  our  Congressional  documents  will  show,  that  whenever 
our  imports  have  greatly  exceeded  our  exports,  the  result  has  always 
been  a  paralyzation  of  the  industry  and  trade,  as  well  foreign,  as  domes- 
tic, of  the  whole  country.  If,  therefore,  the  expectations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  realized,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
lions, under  this  new  measure,  shall  be  suddenly  added  to  our  importa- 
tions, our  exp6rtations  cannot  be  made  to  increase  to  the  same 
amount;  speeie  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  exported,  and  the  whole  cur- 
rency of  the  country  must  become  deranged,  and  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
follow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  increase  shall  take  place  in  our  ior- 
ports  beyond  those  of  last  year,  the  revenue  will  be  diminished  to  such 
an  extent^  as  serioHsly  to  embarrass  the  treasury  department,  and  to 
augment  the  public  debt,  in  a  time  of  war,  when  our  expenses  are 
enormously  increased.  * 

Another  very  solid  objection  to  the  new  Tariff,  is  that  the  duties  are 
all  assessed  upon  the  invoice  value,  in  what  are  called  ad  valorem  duties. 
Now,  all  experience  proves  that  this  opens  a  great  door  to  frauds  on  the 
revenue ;  so  «much  so,  that  it  will  drive  all  honest  importers  from  the 
trade.  Moreover,  the  prices  of  articles  vary  much  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  thus  render  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  received  very  uncertain. 
The  article  of  iron  has  been  known  to  vary  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  in 
a  short  period.  But  there  is  a  very  manifest  injustice  done  to  the  con- 
sumer, in  its  inevitable  tendency  to  exact  on  all  foreign  fabrics  the 
highest  duty,  when  they  cost  the  highest  price  abroad — a  time  when,  of 
all  others,  if  we  are  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  supply,  they  ought  to  pay 
the  lowest  duty. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  Great  Britain  specific  duties  are  laid 
on  all  those  articles  from  which  a  large  revenue  is  derived — sugar,  tea, 
coffee  and  tobacco  pay  by  weight ;  spirits  and  wines  by  the  gallon ; 
timber  by  the  load — and  on  these  articles  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
British  customs  duties  are  assessed  and  paid. 
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Without,  therefore,  at  all  considering  the  qaestioD  of  protection,  the 
new  Tariff  is  very  imperfect  for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 

But  its  worst  feature  is,  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  principle,  that 
grants  to  the  foreigner  a  protection,  and  thus  deprives  the  American 
mechanic  and  artizan  of  all  chance  for  his  own  market.  What  a  mon- 
strous principle  is  this  ?  If,  on  the  experiment  of  the  new  Tariff,  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  increase  does  not  take  place  that  is  anticipated; 
then,  if  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based,  namely,  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  alone,  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  duties  must  still  be  reduced 
lower,  until  a  still  greater  quantity  of  foreign  productions  shall  come  in 
— ^the  quantity  always  increasing  as  the  scale  of  duties  descends,  until 
the  foreigner  obtains  complete  possession  of  our  home  markets.  Where 
can  language  be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  condemn  such  an  Anti- 
American  measure  ?  We  forbear  to  express  the  indignation  with  which 
we  are  filled  in  its  contemplation. 

Suppose  the  British  Parliament  had  the  power  to  make  laws  for  us, 
could  they  make  one  more  completely  to  answer  their  purposes  ?  We 
appeal  to  any  sane  man  to  answer  this  question,  with  full  confidence 
that  he  must  reply  in  the  negative. 

The  purposes  of  dueen  Victoria-— of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Britain — are  fully  answered,  and  that  by  a  mah  claiming  to  be 
an  American  citizen,  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

To  the  fireemen  of  the  United  States  we  appeal,  therefore,  for  their 
decision  in  this  matter,  so  vital  to  their  best  interests.  We  are  no  panic- 
makers,  no  croakers ;  we  shall  prophecy  nothing  as  to  the  mighty  effect 
to  be  produced  in  the  depression  of  every  American  interest,  in  the 
operation  of  the  Tariff  Bill  of  the  recent  session  of  Congress.  It  is  now 
the  law  of  the  lanif,  and  has  fallen  upon  the  country  with  a  withering 
and  blighting  influence.  What  may  be  its  future  operation  time  will 
determine.  That  it  must  be  felt  in  injury  to  every  man's  business  and 
prospects,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  If  it  answer  the  views  of  its 
framers,  the  distress  will  be  of  such  a  destructive  nature  to  the  labor  of 
the  country,  and  every  class  of  our  citizens  will  so  feel  its  benumbing 
influence,  that  t^ey  will  rise  as  one  man,  to  hurl,  fi'om  the  high  places 
they  disgrace,  all  who  have  contributed  to  fasten  such  an  evil  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

We  ask  attention  to  a  comparative  view  of  the  late  British  Tariff,  and 
our  own,  which  will  be  found  in  this  number,  prepared  by  Edwin  Wil- 
liams ;  by  an  examination  of  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  wise 
policy  of  England  is  to  relieve  her  industry  from  duties  on  raw  mate- 
rials, our  stupid  legislators  are  adding  new  burdens  to  our  industrious 
pursuits,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  inviting  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor,  under  lessened  restrictions,  to  the  manifest  de- 
struction of  our  own. 
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To  the  Editor  of  tJie  National  3ragazine  and  Industrial  Record: 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  externa]  and  interna]  coffin 
merce  of  the  United  States  is  very  much  at  your  service  for  publicatktt 
in  your  useful  worlc. 

This  comparison  I  deem  of  very  great  importance  to  the  true  com- 
prehension of  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  whole  Union ;  and  as  the  statistics  have  been  taken  fVom  public 
documents,  and  other  reliable  sources,  the  deductions  drawn  from  them 
I  cheerfully  submit  to  the  intelligence  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

PORBION   AND  DOUBBTtC   ^TRADB. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  important  as  it  confessedly  is, 
compared  with  the  interna]  commerce  of  the  country,  has  always  been 
over-estimated;  and  it  is  my  main  object  to  show  that  the  interned  com- 
merce of  tFie  country  along  our  seacoast,  and  our  interior  navigable 
waters,  and  the  (i:sheries,  are  immeasurably  more  important  than  our 
foreign  trade  with  all  the  nations  on  the  globe. 

In  order  to  ahow  that  the  internal  commerce  greatly  exceeds  in 
amount  our  foreign  commerce,  I  shall  refer  to  some  facts  which  will 
give  a  forcible  illustration  of  it.  The  registered  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  last  published  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  was  1,0(58,764  tons;  embracing, 
not  only  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Fwhale  fishery,  amounting  to  168,203  tons.  The  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage,  including  only  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
was  1,211,330  tons.  But  these  vessels  are  not  only  more  numerous, 
but  they  make  far  more  frequent  passages  than  vessels  embarked  in  the 
foreign  trade.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  1844,  the 
tonnage  of  boats  on  the  New- York  canals  was  1 17,453  tons,  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  transported  was  1,816,586  tons.  But  we  have  fur- 
nished us  in  an  authentic  form,  by  the  census  of  1840,  a  variety  of 
facts  and  statistics,  which  show  the  large  amount  of  ttie  products  of  this 
country  consumed  at  home,  compared  with  the  amount  transported 
abroad. 

The  amount  of  the  entire  exports  of  this  country,  with  the  exception 
of  a  moderate  amount  of  foreign  goods  imported  and  re-exported,  was, 
in  1844,  899,715,179. 

The  Indian  corn  raised  in  this  country  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  this  foreign  trade  annually.  It  amounted,  in  1840,  to  377,532,875 
bushels.  The  amount  of  the  neat  cattle  very  far  exceeds  the  entire 
amount  of  our  foreign  commerce,  being,  in  1840,  14,971,586  head; 
and,  at  $10  per  head,  they  amount  to  $149,715,860. 

The  very  swine  are  more  in  value  than  our  entire  exports,  being  in 
number  26,301,293,  which,  at  H  per  head,  amount  to  $104,205,172. 

Potatoes,  108,298,060  bushels. 

Horses  and  mules,  4,3a>,669,  at  $40  per  head,  equal  $173,426,760. 

Wheat,  84,823,272  bushels. 

Oats,  123,071  ,:)41  bushels. 

If  you  compare  these  amounts  with  the  exports  of  agricultural  pro- 
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dace  from  this  country,  how  trifling  is  the  amount  thus  exported,  and 
how  entirely  disproportioned  to  its  real  or  comparative  value  to  this 
country,  is  the  importance  attached  to  the  changes  of  the  British  tariff, 
cr  any  other  foreign  tariflf,  on  agricultural  products !  The  whole 
amount  of  all  the  agricultural  products  exported  from  this  country  to 
4be  whole  world,  with  the  exceptiop  of  rice,  cotton,  and  tohacco,  by 
the  last  published  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  $15,295,- 
186;  less  than  one-bajf  the  products  of  the  dairy  in  a  single  year,  the 
value  of  that  product  being  $33,787,008,  and  less  than  one  fortieth  part 
of  the  amounts  consumed  in  this  country  'm  the  same  period  of  time. 

This  vcTj  product  of  the  dairy,  or  the  products  of  a  single  braoch  of 
vtisan  labor,  boots  and  shoes,  are  either  of  them  greater  than  the 
annual  product  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world.  That 
average  anuual  product  is  estimated,  by  those  most  competent,  ,at  the 
«um  of  $30,000,000,  and  either  the  products  of  the  dairy,  or  the  shoe- 
maker's shop,  exceed  that  amount. 

Nor  are  these  statements  true  in  relation  to  this  country  alone;  it  is 
true  the  world  over,  that  the  home  market  is  the  chief  market;  that  the 
home  commerce  is  the  chief  commerce ;  that  the  internal  intercourse, 
business,  prosperity,  is  far  more — immeasurably  more — to  be  considered 
and  valued,  than  all  foreign  trade  or  intercourse.  Allusion  has  beeii 
made  in  congressional  debates  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  the  China  trade 
would  aflford  an  important  support  to  that  road.  Without  having  the 
iigurea  before  me  I  say,  with  entire  confidence,  that  the  Reading  rail- 
road, in  Pennsylvania,  weekly  transports  a  greater  quantity  in  weight, 
of  coal  and  other  merchandise,  than  the  whole  amount,  in  tons,  of 
goods  annually  exported  and  imported  from  China.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is  a  most  mistaken  one  on  this  subject.  Even  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  country,  the  goods  or  persons  transported  between  remote 
points  in  the  country,  compared  with  those  going  but  a  short  distance, 
is  ?ery  small.  We  are  ever,  in  oar  foreign  trade  and  in  home  trade, 
like  the  dog  in  the  fable — in  grasping  for  the  shadow  throwing  away  the 
substance.  This  is  seen  on  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel  and 
$rade  in  the  country ;  the  intercourse  between  towns,  and  counties,  and 
districts,  is  far  the  most  extensive  and  important,  as  that  between  states 
is  superior  to  the  trade  with  foreign  countries.  A  few  facts  will  illus- 
trate this. 

On  the  Erie  canal,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  for  a  number  of  years 
after  it  was  finished  for  the  whole  distance  between  Albany  and  Buffalo, 
the  amount  of  the  merchaudife  transported  through  the  entire  canal  was 
only  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount ;  about  4- jths 
of  the  receipts  were  for  goods  or  persons  going  \>\it  a  portion  of  the 
distance,  and  either  received  or  discharged  at  intermediate  points  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo ;  and  although  there  is  a  new  world  open  at 
the  west  since  that  time,  and  the  amount  of  intercourse  and  business 
has  become  immense  with  the  seaboard,  yet  it  is  true  at  this  moment 
that  the  local  business  is  still  superior  to  the  through  business  on  that 
canal. 

The  same  facts  ue  disclosed  on  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
country.  On  that  great  thoroughfare,  the  Hudson  river,  the  receipts 
by  the  yarious  steamboats  for  passengers  going  but  a  port  of  the  distance 
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between  New-Tork  and  Albany,  are  far  more  than  for  those  passing  the 
whole  distance  between  those  two  points ;  and  if  an  accurate  estimate 
could  be  made,  it  would  be,  I  think,  found  that  of  the  receipts  for 
passengers  in  public  conveyances  between  New- York  and  Buffalo,  not 
one-tenth  part  would  be  for  persons  passing  over  the  whole  distance. 
I  have  in  my  possession  various  official  returns  from  various  railroad  and 
steamboat  companies  further  illustrating  this  subject ;  but  I  abstain  from 
an  array  of  figures  on  this  point.  They  are,  however,  important,  not 
only  as  giving  a  more  just  view  of  the  value  of  our  home  industry  and 
intercourse,  but  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  persons  or  corporations 
embarking  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  canals,  and  other  similar 
enterprises.  Without  local  support,  without  aid  of  a  most  important 
kind  from  its  borders,  no  such  work  can  be  sustained  if  designed  to 
connect  remote  points.  In  this  view  the  splendid  scheme,  very  sincerely 
and  enthusiastically  urged,  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  is  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  absurd  of  schemes.  If  constructed  without 
the  charge  of  a  dollar,  no  Government  or  individual  could  afford  to  run 
it.  The  necessary  current  expenses  would  be  more  than  four  fold  the 
entire  receipts. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  extent  and  value  of  our  home  industry, 
I  refer  you  to  the  most  interesting  facts,  disclosed  in  a'  recent  very 
minute  official  examination  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  contained  in 
a  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages.  A  summary  of  the  entire  re- 
turn, showing  the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  common- 
wealth, the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, gives  the  following  result : 

The  valae  of  the  articles  manufactured $11 4,478,443 

The  capital  invested $59,145,767 

Hands  employed 152,766  perBona 

In  addition  to  this,  the  value  of  the  cattle,  stock,  Sx.,  \  *ia  nee  ooi 
returned,  ia ^^10,256,821 

We  thus  see  that  the  produt:ts  of  the  industi'y  of  a  single  state  ex- 
ceed in  value  our  entire  foreign  exports ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  in  passing,  that  of  this  very  large  amount  in  this  very  head- 
quarters of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  that  the  amount  of 
the  manufactures  of  cotton  is  but  912,193,449,  and  of  wool  but 
98,877,478,  while  the  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  same 
year  amount  to  914,799,140.  This  amount  of  boots  and  shoes  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  this 
country  exported  to  all  the  world,  except  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco; 
and  greater  than  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina. 

The  principal  attack  by  the  free  traders  generally,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  particular,  is  upon  the  extensive  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  as  being  the  persons  mainly  protected  by  the 
present  tariff*  bill — advancing  that  most  precious  absurdity  that  the  pro- 
tection of  a  particular  branch  of  manufacture  injures  the  laborer  and 
benefits  the  capitalist ;  and  that  an  increase  in  the  prcffts,  and  conse- 
quent increased  competition  and  increased  demand  for  labor,  will  not 
increase  the  price  of  wages.  But  however  this  may  be,  these  facts 
show,  that  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  annually 
manufactured  in  this  country,  a  small  comparative  amount  is  of  the 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool ;  and  the  Secretary  and  all  his  followers 
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will  find  to  their  cost,  that  the  industrious  portion  of  the  country,  on  the 
land  and  in  the  workshop,  and  in  the  cotton  mill,  too,  understand  their 
own  interest  better  than  he  can,  and  have  found  from  their  own  experi- 
ence that  a  home  trade  is  better  than  a  foreign  trade ;  that  the  inter- 
change of  the  products  of  labor  between  the  farmer^  and  manufacturer^ 
and  artisan,  is  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

How  much  more  in  amount  of  all  the  productions  of  the  West  at  this 
time  are  consumed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  than  are  exported 
to  all  foreign  nations — how  much  more  to  be  relied  upon  for  permanency, 
and  certainty  is  this  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic — how  much  less  the  cost  of  transporting  the  several  articles  and 
exchanging  them  at  home,  than  abroad  t 

My  design  is  to  show  the  value  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  the 
much  greater  quantity  and  value  of  the  products  of  land  and  mechanical 
labor  consumed  in  the  country  than  exported  from  it 

Nor  is  it  from  any  peculiarity  connected  with  this  country,  owing  to 
its  age  or  condition ;  so  that  what  may  be  true  of  the  United  States  is 
not  true  of  other  nations ;  or  that  it  is  true  of  this  country  now,  but  will 
not  be  so  when  the  country  is  older  and  its  commerce  more  extended. 
It  is  true  at  this  moment  of  every  nation  on  the  globe.  In  relation  to 
France,  froQi  recent  official  returns,  the  internal  industry  of  Franc^  is 
estimated  at  the  sum  of  8,600,000,000  francs :  the  exports  in  the  year 
1842  were  1,065,400,000  francs — the  exports  being  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  country.  And  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain,  the  great  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  whose  manufactures 
have  been  nurtured,  and  strengthened,  and  matured  by  centuries — whose 
commercial  marine  is  their  glory  and  their  pride,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world — the  same  facts  exist  in  an  equally  striking  degree.  The  oats, 
and  beans,  and  barley  of  England  annually  exceed  the  entire  amount  of 
their  foreign  exports !  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  alone 
in  England  are  not  far  behind  the  entire  amount  of  the  exports  from 
England  to  all  nations  of  all  English  productions  1 

These  facts  show  the  immense  annual  productions  of  the  industry  of 
this  country,  with  its  still  more  ample  resources,  already  nearly  equalling, 
if  not  quite,  the  annual  productions  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  yearly 
increasing  with  a  most  amazing  rapidity.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
I  will  only  add  a  few  facts,  out  of  many,  showing  still  more  directly  the 
amount  and  relative  importance  of  it 

In  the  year  1844  the  tonnage  on  the  New-York  canals  of  goods  trans- 
ported, was  1,816,586  tons,  valued  at  $92,750,874.  The  value  of  these, 
it  will  be  perceived,  is  nearly  that  of  our  entire  exports  to  foreign  nations, 
and  the,number  of  tons  cannot  be  far  short  of  the  quantity  exported  from 
the  country. 

There  is  no  direct  mode  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  number  of  tons  exported  in  any  year  from  the  United  States. 
But  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  learn 
that  the  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  from  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  January  30,  1844,  was — 

American  vesMlB 2,010,924  tons. 

FonignyoMelB 906,814 

2,917,738 
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Thus,  if  all  die  vessels  were  on  every  rojag^  fliUy  laden,  and  carried 
an  amount  equal  to  their  tonnage,  the  New- York  canals  transported  an 
amount  equal  in  weight  to  about  §  of  all  our  exports. 

The  tonnage  of  merchandise,  of  all  kinds,  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  in  1843,  was  estimated,  from  authentic  sources,  at  J, 800,000 
to  2,000,000  tons ;  and  the  commerce  of  these  rivers  was  valued  at 
11225,080,000. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  commerce  of  these  rivers,  I  would 
point  you  to  the  last  official  returns  published,  showing  on  these  rivers 
steamboats  of  a  tonnage  of  126,27.^  tops ;  while  at  the  same  time  we 
learn,  from  equally  authentic  official  sources,  that  the  entire  tonnage  of 
the  steamboats  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irehind,  and  their  dependencies, 
was  but  82,716  tons. 

But  let  us  compare  for  a  moment,  some  branches  of  this  foreign 
commerce  with  some  portions  of  this  internal  trade.  I  will  take,  for 
example,  the  harbor  of  Cleveland,  which  was,  in  common  with  all  the 
harbors  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  before  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  general  government,  no  harbor  at  all ;  bars  were  at  the 
mouths  of  all  these  rivers,  on  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
man  might  walk  dry  shod. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Cleveland,  in  1844,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $11,195,703. 

Compare  this  with  our  entire  trade  with  every  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea : 

The  exports  to  all  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  for  the  year 

ending  30th  June,  1844,  were $3,8^3,907 

The  imports  daring  the  same  time « 2,738,346 

$6,591,255 
Add  to  thiB  the  exports  from  this  country  to  all  the  ports  in 
South  America  for  the  same  year 4,611.293 


111,202,548 

We  thus  have  this  remarkable  fact,  that  this  single  port,  which,  a  few 
years  since,  was  barred  against  vessels  of  any  size,  has  now  a  commerce 
equal  to  our  entire  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  added  to  our  entire 
export  to  all  South  America  1  We  hear  much  of  our  Mediterranean  trade 
and  our  South  American  trade ;  and  we  build  ships,  and  man  them,  at 
great  expense,  and  send  them  abroad  to  protect  our  commerce  in  those 
seas  :  and  these  objects  are  confessedly  of  hi^  national  importance.  I 
would  not  undervalue  this  commerce.  I  would  not  cease  to  protect  it  I 
would  not  diminish  so  much  as  a  single  gun,  our  force  on  the  ocean; 
but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  distinction  which  would  make  the 
one  constitutional  and  the  other  unconstitutional — ^which  would  regard 
the  one  as  national  and  the  other  not  national — which  would  find  suffi- 
cient and  ample  power  to  protect  and  encourage  the  one  and  none  for 
the  other,  must  be  most  remarkable ;  I  must  say,  absurd. 

If  any  man  has  ever  taken  a  voyage  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  a  thou* 
sand  miles  of  continuous  navigation,  in  the  floating  palaces  which  are 
rapidly  filling  these  lakes,  and  has  coasted  along  these  five  thousand 
miles  of  seacoasty  as  it  may  well  be  called,  on  the  American  shore  of  the 
several  lakes,  or  has  touched  at  the  various  ports  on  the  navigable  waters 
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of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  branches,  presenting  a  coast  of  more  thim 
twenty  thousand  miles — ^if,  in  these  royages,  he  has  net  shot  his  eyes  to 
the  evidences  of  present  wealth  and  prosperity,  of  extended  navigation 
and  vast  commerce  al!  around  him  ;  and  if,  without  being  at  all  a  man 
of  imagination,  he  is  a  mftn  of  figures,  uid  sits  down  with  the  proverbial 
caution  of  my  own  coontrymen,  to  cakultUe  the  Ibtore  growth  and 
prosperity  of  this  country,  kad  is  told  that  whereas  there  are  now  64 
steamers  on  the  upper  lakes,  in  the  year  1618  there  was  not  one';  that 
whereas  there  was  in  the  same  year,  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
not  a  steamer  and  but  few  vessels  of  any  kind ;  whereas  but  thirty  yean 
ago,  the  population  of  these  Western  states  was  bnt  a  handful,  they  now 
ttnmber  many  millions  of  hard-working,  intelligent  men — Jiow  will  his 
mind  expand  with  the  projects  of  the  future,  when  all  this  vast  country 
shafl  he  thickly  populated. 

Is  there  any  foreign  enterprise  where  as-  large  a  seetien  of  the  country, 
SB  various  interests,  in  aM  parts  of  the  Union  are  involved,  as  in  this  and 
other  enterprises  of  a  similar  character  ? 

By  a  careful  examination  at  the  custom-house,  in  New-Tork,  it  ap- 
pears that  75  per  cent,  of  the  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and 
90  per  cent,  from  France,  are  imported  by  foreigners,  and  most  of  these 
aliens,  besides  what  are  imported  on  foreign  account;  and  it  is  an  erff<^ 
neous  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  the 
warehouse  bill,  that  this  is  of  recent  occurrence,  and  has  arisen  mider 
the  system  of  cash  duties.  It  has  been  the  fkct,  for  many  years,  that 
foreigners  are  the  principal  importers,  and  the  proportion  has  annually 
increased.  I  am  very  far  from  approving  of  any  hostile  feehng  or  legis* 
lation  in  relation  to  this  intelligent  and  respectable  class  of  persons ;  all 
I  ask  is,  that  the  American  citizens,  engaged  in  domestic  commerce, 
should  be  placed  on  as  high  grounds  as  the  foreign  manofkcturer  or  the 
foreign  merchant.  That  commerce,  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
our  own  citizens,  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  thatt  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners  and  strangers.  The  strictest  rule  of  Chris* 
tian  morals  does  not  require  us  to  love  our  neighbor  better  than  our- 
selves. 

I  have  considered,  in  what  I  have  already  said  in  relation  to  the  com- 
parative importance  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  domestic  commerce, 
the  value  of  the  articles  exported  or  imported,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  amount  produced  and  consumed  at  home.  In  one  point  of  view, 
this  is  far  too  fkvorable  a  comparison  for  the  foreign  commerce.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  either  is  to  be  diminished  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  I  should  much  prefer  that  it  should  be  the  foreign  trade ; 
and  the  more  of  these  exchanges  which  can  be  made  between  the  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer,  and  other  classes  in  the  community,  at  hrnney  the 
more  would  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  country.  Although  this 
view  is  directly  connected  with  this  subject,  it  opens  too  wide  a  field  of 
inquiry  and  illustration  to  be  made  the  subject  of  extended  remark.  I 
shall  say  but  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  often 
urged  against  the  policy  which  seeks  to  increase  home  trade  and  intON 
course  and  exchanges,  in  the  place  of  our  foreign  trade,  that  thereby  a 
large  class  of  persons  would  be  injured,  and  a  large  amount  of  property 
sacrificed,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment ; 
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and  that  the  ship-owners  and  ship-builders,  and  seamen,  and  Tarioiu 
other  mechanics  and  industrious  persons,  would  be  sufferers  by  such  & 
change.  Now,  the  first  answer  to  this  is,  that  certainly  a  very  large 
portion,  and  very  possibly  all,  would  find  the  same  kind  of  employment 
in  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  country,  which  we  have  seen  b  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  And  the  next  answer  is,  that  the  amount  under 
consideration  is  not  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  or  imported ;  it  is 
the  value  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  exportation  or  importation ;  and 
this  amount,  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  productive  industry  of  the 
country,  is  exceedingly  trifling  and  unimportant.  The  question  in  this 
view  is  the  cost  of  transportation — the  freight — and  this  alone  represents 
the  labor  employed  by  the  ship-builder  and  other  mechanics,  the  seamen, 
and  all  other  laborers.  What  this  would  be  on  $100,000,000,  the 
amount  of  our  exports,  I  know  not.  I  probably  estimate  it  very  high 
at  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  which  gives  us,  say  910,000,000  against 
91,000,000,000,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  annual  productive 
industry  of  the  country ;  thus  representing  about  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  labor  of  the  country,  and  only  about  equal  to  the  avails  of  the  poul- 
try of  a  single  year,  as  1  find  by  the  census,  which  are  over  nine  millions 
of  dollars.  If  it  is  said  that  there  are  merchants  engaged  in  this  trade 
whose  interests  are  to  be  regarded,  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  there 
would  be  just  as  many  required  to  carry  on  the  exchanges  of  American 
commodities  as  now.  The  exchange  of  the  American '  corn  for  the 
American  iron  requires  the  aid  of  the  merchant  as  well  as  if  the  ex- 
change is  for  the  foreign  iron ;  and  so  of  any  branch  and  department  of 
business  when  the  interchange  is  between  persons  in  our  own  country, 
and  those  interchanges  of  commodities  abroad  are  transferred  to  our 
own  country.     Besides,  how  poor  an  argument  is  it  to  urge  upon  the 

Eroducer  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  to  inform  him  that  it  is  proper  for 
im  to  send  his  productions  abroad  for  a  market,  instead  of  selling  it  or 
exchanging  it  at  his  own  door,  in  order  to  aid  or  sustain  a  very  merito- 
rious person  who  is  willing  to  act  as  an  intermediate  party  between  him- 
self and  the  consumer,  or  that  he  must  have  his  productions  transported 
3000  or  4000  miles,  because  there  are  persons  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  carry  property  across  the  ocean  for  hire.  The  farmer  may  well 
prefer  to  save  the  expense  of  this  long  journey,  and  may  possibly  think 
It  better  to  have  his  shoe-maker,  or  his  hatter,  or  his  blacksmith,  or  his 
weaver  at  hand,  instead  of  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

I  would  not  undervalue  foreign  commerce.  There  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  things  which  we  cannot  produce  in  this  country  to  render 
our  foreign  commerce  valuable  and  important.  But  I  prize  our  foreign 
commerce  less  for  any  pecuniary  results,  than  the  important  moral  and 
social  results  which  constantly  spring  from  it  Its  tendency  is  to  the 
mutual  improvement  of  the  whole  human  family,  to  extend  liberal  and 
enlarged  views  of  public  pcJlcy,  sound  learning,  and  Christianity,  and 
to  promote  peace  and  harmony  among  nations.  It  is  on  these  grounds, 
and  these  alone,  that  it  is  worth  what  .it  costs  us.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
narrow,  unnational,  Anti-American  ground  urged  by  some  of  our  strict 
construction,  free  trade  opponents,  we  could  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  throwing  away  our  foreign  commerce.  It  would  be  a  great  deal 
cheaper  for  us  to  let  our  '^ mother  country"  take  this  branch  of  our 
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affairs  under  her  motherly  care ;  or  possibly  some  of  the  more  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  who  are  content  with  poor  fare  and  low  wages,  might 
make  a  better  bargain  with  us,  and  we  should  not  have  to  pay  much  for 
the  service.  All  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  take  off  all  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  American  shipping,  and  while  they  are  in  the  way  of 
it,  we  might  let  them  have  our  coasting  trade  too  on  very  easy  terms. 
We  should  thus^  by  denationalizing  ourselves,  save  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  a  navy,  and  other  very  serious  expenses  which  we  now  en- 
counter. 

I  repudiate  this  narrow  and  miserable  policy,  whether  applied  to  the 
harbors  and  rivers  of  the  country,  its  foreign  commerce,  or  its  home 
industry.  These  interests  are  national  interests,  and  should  so  be 
viewed  and  treated.  And  while  I  would  award  a  just  consideration  to 
those  embarked  in  our  foreign  commerce,  I  consider  the  relative  econo- 
mical and  pecuniary  importance  of  this  commerce,  as  far  immeasurably 
less  important  than  the  commerce  between  the  several  states.  The 
mtlemen  embarked  in  this  business  require  no  piUse  at  my  hands, 
lorae  of  them  are  men  of  high  attainments  and  intelligence ;  others  seek 
to  make  up  in  pretension  and  in  the  display  of  wealth  any  mental  or 
moral  deficieocy.  And  with  all  the  benefits  "of  foreign  commerce  which 
I  have  fireely  conceded,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  had  its  attendant 
evils.  Habits  of  extravagance  and  expense  have  been  engendered ;  the 
simple  dignity  and  purity  of  the  American  character  has  been  impaired;  a 
very  trifling,  miserable  set  of  men  from  abroad,  in  the  main,  of  small  repu- 
tation at  home,  have  found  in  the  large  cities  many  ready  imitators,  and 
have  corrupted  the  morals  and  ruined  the  manners  of  many  foolish  per- 
sons. As  valuable  as  is  our  foreign  intercourse,  that  between  different 
parts  of  our  own  country,  whether  in  the  way  of  commerce  or  otherwise, 
is  far  more  beneficial  to  our  citizens  than  any  with  foreign  nations. 
We  pay  very  dearly  for  the  refinements  of  taste  or  the  cultivation  of 
intellect  derived  from  abroad,  if  acquired  by  the  sacrifice  of  public 
morals. 


THB  NZrW  AMERICAN  TABIFF, 

COMPARED  WITH  THE  NEW  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  a  low  rate  of  duties  on  imports,  or 
those  who  call  themselves  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  that  the  recent 
legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff,  bears  a  similarity  to  the  successive  series  of  measures  which  have 
been  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  the  British  Parliament,  and 
adopted  as  the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

We  intend  in  the  following  essay  to  show  that  this  idea  is  not  founded 
in  fact ;  but  on  the  contrary,  while  the  policy  of  our  government  has  been 
avowed  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  those  in  power,  and  shown  in  the 
new  tariff  law,  which  is  to  go  into  operation  in  December  next,  is  aimed 
against  the  great  and  leading  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  the 
policy  of  the  British  government  is  directly  the  reverse  of  ours ;  the  opera- 
tion of  their  recent  legislaticm  of  Parliament  being  as  intended^  in  effect,  a 
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boon  to  the  British  maQofacturers,  even  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  their  own 
agriculturists. 

It  is  a  nice  question  with  British  statesmen*  whether  the  alteration  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  by  which  grain  is  admitted  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  will 
in  eiOfect  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  as  much  as  is  antici- 
pated by  that  class  of  the  people,  although  a  belief  of  that  benefit  has  in- 
duced the  manufacturers  for  many  year«  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  When  it  is  considered  that,  according  to  some  writers,  more  than 
four  fifths,  or  by  the  estimate  of  others,  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of 
British  manufactures  are  dependant  on  the  home  market  for  conaumption, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  measure  having  a  tendency  to  im-» 
pair  Uie  home  market,  by  diminishing  the  means  of  the  agriculturists^ 
and  the  laborers  and  other  classes  dependent  on  them,  wiU  operate  iix 
favor  of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Laing^  a  late  British  writer,  says,  "  in  every  country  the  borne 
market  is  the  great  and  steady  basis  of  its  manufacturing  prosperity. 
Commerce  itself,  if  it  be  not  founded  on  home  consumption ;  if  it  be  merely 
a  carrying  trade  between  distant  producers  and  distant  consumers,  haa 
proved  itself,  as  in  the  Hanse-towns,  in  Genoa,  Venice  and  Holland,  to 
be  unstable,  evanescent,  and  unattended  with  any  well-being  or  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  With  all  tho 
colonies  and  commerce  of  England,  her  immense  commercial  capital, 
her  unrivalled  facilities  for  shipping  and  trade,  her  position  in  the  ocean, 
and  hei  free  institutions,  open  to  all  the  trading  capitalists  of  the  world, 
political  economists  tell  us  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  industrial 
products,  not  including  agricultural  products,  but  actually  t^o-thirds  of 
our  manufactures^  are  used  in  our  home  consumption,  and  one-third  only 
is  exported.  In  the  agitation  of  the  Corn  Law  question,  many  differ- 
ent estimates,  os  conjectures,  have  been  given,  of  the  amount  and  valued 
of  our  foreign,  compared  to  our  home  market,  according  to  the 
political  views  of  the  writers.  In  one  point  all  the  discordant  state- 
ments agree — ^that  the  export  trade  is  but  the  overflowings  of  the  cup  of 
our  industrial  production,  its  fulness  is  all  within  its  own  rim.  The  late 
Mr.  Macqueen,  a  statistical  writer  of  no  ordinary  talent  and  conjectoref 
on  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  and  exported  in  1834,  viz  : 

« 

Value  produced.  Value  exported. 

Cotton  goods « £53,213,586 i;3<>.513,586 

Woollen    "     44,250,000 3,736,871 

Liuett        "     ^ 1M21.186..., '2,579,655 

Silk  •'    , 13.425,510 ^ ^         637,013 

Leather     "     18,000,000 248,3(» 


To«ia„,, ,X143,6ia4282...,..,-,-».  ^9,715,430 

Of  clothing  materials,  which  are  the  main  articles  on  which  mana- 
6cturing  labc^  is  emiployed,  it  would  appear  from  this  view  that  about 
ibur4iflhs  of  the  products  of  oar  manufacturing  industry  are  consumed 
in  our  home  market,  and  one-fifth  only  i«  exported  to  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, including  our  colonial  market.  Of  other  manufactured  articles 
produced  and  exported  in  1834,  this  estimate  gives  us  of  iron,  cutlery, 
hardware,  &e.;  brais  and  copper  wares;  wood,  cabinet  ware,  paper, 
ft'Q.,  value  of' goods  produced,  i;C57,070,79S — value  of  same  exported^ 
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^4,209,184 ;  and  thtra  the  hotne  market  for  these  exceeds  still  moire  the 
proportion  consumed  in  the  foreig^n  market. 

We  may  take  from  this  view  of  out  home  market,  be  it  correct  to 
the  exact  proportion  or  not,  that  a  people  must  be  great  consumers,  as 
well  as  great  producers,  to  be  a  great  manufacturing  people  and  to  at- 
tain to  any^reat  national  wealth.  There  must  be  at  home  an  exchange 
t>f  industry  for  industry,  a  circulation  of  production  and  consumption 
through  every  pore  of  the  social  body  itself.  What  is  merely  exhaled 
and  thrown  off  in  export  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  healthy  movement 
in  a  manufacturing  nation."     So  far  Mr.  Laing. 

The  loss  of  a  market  at  home  for  a  large  portion  of  manufactured 
articles,  can  only  be  made  up  by  a  pro(>ortionate  increase  of  demand 
for  exportation  to  foreign  markets.  Time  will  show  whether  the  expec- 
tation of  the  British  manufacturer  for  an  increased  demand  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  a  diminished  consumption  at  home  will  be  realised.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  show,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result,  the 
intention  of  the  British  statesmen,  at  the  head  of  vAiom  is  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  the  new  tariff  laws,  is  to  improve  the  cooditioii  of  the  Britisrh 
manufacturers,  and  to  extend  the  markets  for  the  products  of  Briliah 
enterprise.  > 

The  protective  system  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  her  prosperity  as  a 
nation  has  been  so  greatly  advanced,  and  which  has  enabled  her  to  rival 
or  excel  all  other  nations  in  various  branches  of  industry,  was  built  up 
by  a  succession  of  laws,  some  of  which  extend  back  to  the  times  of  the 
middle  ages.  For  many  years  the  Customs'  laws  were  an  intricate  and 
confused  mass.  In  1823  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Hume,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  was  tlien  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  the  poit 
of  London,  was  appointed  by  the  Treasury  "to  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion 6f  a  general  law,  or  set  of  laws,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  United  Kingdom."  Mr.  Hume  prepared  eleven  bills,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  July,  1625,  and  went  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1826.  By  the  first  in  numerical  order  of  these  acta, 
453  acts  were  repealed,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  the  eleven 
other  acts  which  followed  in  numerical  succession,  and  occupied  only 
400  pages  of  an  octavo  vc^ume,  instead  of  being  scattered  through  as 
many  different  statutes ;  and  with  aa  appendix  of  47  pages,  in  whieh 
some  isolated  subjects  not  repealed  were  given,  the  whole  code  of  the 
laws  of  the  customs  was  contained  in  one  not  very  large  volume.  In 
1833,  the  acts  of  6  Qeorge  IV.  were  repealed,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing fresh  amendments  in  eight  new  acts,  which  were  passed  £cx  the 
amendment  and  alteration  of  the  customs'  laws ;  and  in  the  session  of 
1^45  these  laws  were  further  amended  and  altered  by  eleven  new  acts, 
in  which  the  enactments  and  alterations  made  since  1833  are  introduced, 
and  the  acts  of  that  year  are  repealed. 

The  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1840,  on  Import  Duties,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  con- 
mereial  legislation.  The  severe  scrutiny  to  which  the  principles  of  the 
tariff  were  exposed  by  this  committee  was  followed  in  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive years,  including  1845,  by  some  very  useful  amendments,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  additional  amendments  adopted  by  the  bill  in- 
troduced the  present  year  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  now  passed  into  a 
law.     An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Import  Duties'  Committee,  in 
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1840,  showed  that  while  94}  per  cent.,  (or  <£21  J00,630,)  of  the  total 
revenue  from  customs,  (;£22,962,610)  was  obtained  from  seventeen 
articles,  there  were  above  eleven  hundred  articles  subject  to  different 
rates  of  duty;  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Mc  Gregor,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  were  "  burdens,  restrictions,  and  delays  upon  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  country." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  17  articles  referred  to,  each  producing 
more  than  .£100,000  to  the  revenue : 


Aatdvtiflt. 

1.  Sagarand  molaB8eB....X4r827,(U8 

2.  Tea 3,658,800 

3.  Tobacco 3,495,686 

4.  Bum,  brandy,  &» 2,615,443 

5.  Wine 1,849,700 

6.  Timber 1,603,194 

7.  Corn,  (grain,  flour,  &c.)    1,098,779 

8.  Coffee 779,114 

9.  Cottonwool 416,257 


10.  Silk  manniactorea.. i:247,362 

11.  Batter 213,077 

12.  Currants 189^291 

13.  Tallow 182.000 

14.  Seeds. 145,323 

15.  Sheep's  wooL 139,770 

16.  Raisins 134,589 

17.  Cheese 100,521 


17  Articles  produoing  dutiea i...X2 1,700,630 

In  1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  reduced  the  duty  on  about  750  different 
articles,  which  had  yielded  only  ^70,000  to  the  revenue.  '  At  the  same 
time  he  totally  abolished  the  duty  on  other  articles,  and  he  removed 
the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  foreign  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
swine,  salmon,  soles,  and  some  other  iish,  and  beef  and  pork.  The 
general  principle  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  raw 
materials  to  about  5  per  cent. ;  to  limit  the  highest  duty  on  partially  mana- 
factured  materials,  to  12  per  cent.,  and  on  complete  manufactures  to  about 
20  per  cent.  In  1842,  also,  the  sliding  scale  of  duty  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  or  grain  was  altered.  In  1844,  the  duty  on  foreign 
wool  was  repealed.  In  1845,  flirther  alterations  were  made  in  the 
tariff:  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  which  produced  a  revenue  of  about 
^680,000,  was  repealed,  (for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  manufacture,) 
and  the  duties  on  four  hundred  and  thirty  other  articles,  which  yielded 
about  .£320,000  to  the  revenue,  were  totally  abolished.  By  this  impor- 
tant improvement,  the  expenses  of  warehousing  are  saved,  and  a  great 
number  of  troublesome  accounts  and  vexatious  impediments  to  ^business 
are  done  away  with  ;  but  for  statistical  purposes,  the  customs  department 
retains  the  power  of  examining  articles  which  do  not  pay  duties. 

The  following  statements  show  the  net  annual  produce  of  the  duties  of 
customs  on  all  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  two 
years  which  preceded  the  alterations  in  the  tariff  made  in  1842,  and  in 
the  two  years  after  these  changes  were  effected  : 

ArtidM  on  wbich  the  dutiof  Ariidaf  on  which  no  altaratiaa 

were  rtfdnced  in  t84S.'3-'4.  wm  made  in  lB48-'3.*4. 

Two  yean  Two  years  Two  yean  Two  yean 

before.  aAer.  before.  aAer. 

Baw  materials  formaDnf....£  1,347,599...  £517.243...  £847,481..  £897,598 

Articles  partially  manuf.....     1,048,343...  648,105...  3,886..  3,883 

Articles  wholly  maauf. 159,298...  141,184...  320,272..  334,341 

Articles  of  food* 1,082,442...  1,080,992...  16,933,465..  17,848,160 

Articles  not  belonging  to  the 

preceding  heads 213,577...  90,872...  10,421..  11,408 

Total £3,851,259      £2,478,396      £18,114,585    £19,994,890 

*  Exclusive  of  c-^ni  and  grain. 
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It  <will  be  observed,  that  the  annual  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials 
for  manufacture,  amounted  to  ;^30,356,  and  on  articles  partially  manu- 
factured, to  ^400,238,  making  the  annual  boon  to  the  manufacturers 
^1,230,594,  equal  to  $5,906,851,  while  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
manufactured  articles  imported,  was  only  <£18,114,  and  on  all  other 
articles  the  reduction  was  only  ^£1 24, 155.  At  the  same  time  the  amount 
of  revenue  on  articles,  in  which  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  tariff  in 
18^'^'4,  was  actually  increased  c36 1,880,365,  while  the  total  amount 
of  reductions  on  articles  on  which  the  tariff  was  altered,  was  .£1,372,863. 
This  shows  that  the  increase  of  the  revenue  on  the  unchanged  articles 
exceeds  the  reductions  on  other  articles,  by  the  sum  of  .£507,502 ;  or  a 
backward  advance  from  "  free  trade"  of  2,436,000  dollars. 

By  the  new  British  tariff  adopted  at  the  present  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, further  reductions  itnd  repeal  of  duties  on  articles  imported  have 
T^eetu  made ;  the  government  still  pursuing  the  policy  which  has  guided 
them  in  all  the  changes  in  the  tariff  referred  to,  namely,  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  Thus,  raw  hides,  mahogany  and 
other  woods  for  manufacture,  vegetables,  and  a  few  other  articles,  are 
now  added  to  the  free  list,  while  animals,  beef,  pork,  and  some  other 
articles  of  (ood,  bein?  also  admitted  fVee  of  dut)^,  the  expenses  of  living 
are  of  course  reduced  to  the  manufacturer ;  add  to  this  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  bread  stuffs,  by  the  change  in  the  corn  laws,  and  we  can 
estimate  in  some  degree  the  amount  of  benefits  which  are  expected  to 
be  derived  by  the  British  manufacturer  by  the  recent  legislation  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  increased  advantages  those  manufacturers  will  have  in 
contending  with  foreign  rivals  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  British  tariff  has  reduced  the  rates  of  duties  levied 
on  the  manufactures  of  other  nations  when  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  British  statesmen  know  that  they  may  safely  rely  on  the 
capital  and  skill  acquired  during  long  periods  of  protection,  against  any 
attempts  that  may  be  made  by  their  manufacturing  rivals  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  introduce  the  products  of  their  industry  irito  Great  Britain.  In 
1889  the  duties  received  on  manufactured  articles  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  only  .£443,355,  of  which  silk  goods  im- 
ported contributed  more  than  one  half.  Two  years  after  the  alteration 
of  the  tariff  in  1842-'3-'4,  the  annual  amount  of  duties  on  manufactures 
imported,  was  ^^475,525,  which  shows  but  a  small  increase  of  imports 
ijn  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  duties.  The  duties  on  silk  manu- 
factures in  1839,  amounted  to  <£247,361,  and  in  1844,  to  <£286,535. 

Deputations  of  manufacturers,  who  attended  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1839  and  1840,  frequently  expressed  their  wiHingness  to  give  up  the 
protection  secured  to  them  by  the  then  existing  rate  of  duties.  The 
manufacturers  of  glass  and  silks,  it  was  believed,  were  not  equally  willing 
to  repudiate  protection ;  but  these  branches  of  industry  were  for  so  long 
a  period  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  as  naturally  to  induce  a  sense  of 
weakness.  A  British  writer  says,  (in  1840,)  "  the  duties  received  on 
silk  goods  imported,  contribute  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
revenue  levied  on  imported  manufactures ;"  and  it  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  silks  are  manufactured  abroad  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
in  England ;  and  accordingly  Ihe  silk  manufacturers  claim  protection  to 
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this  extent      (By  the  new  tariff  the  duty  is  reduced  to  fifteen  per 

cent) 

With  the  superior  natural  advantages  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  intel- 
ligence and  industry  of  her  population,  Mr.  Mc  Gregor  says,  (in  1840,) 
'*  we  might  in  every  raanufactore  we  now  possess  meet  foreign  countries 
in  every  market  in  the  world,  and  in  most  instances  undersell  them ;" 
"but,"  adds  another  writer,   "we  allow  the  resources  which  would  en- 
able us  to  accomplish  this  to  be  counterbalanced  by  prohibitory  dutien 
on  the  importation  of  food,  (partially  removed  in  1846.)     Manufac- 
turing  industry  naturally  seeks  the  most  advantageous  situations  for  its 
successful  operations,  and  hence  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  emigra- 
tion directed  towards  those  countries  in  which  the  price  of  food  is  at  a 
moderate  rate.     Factories  managed  by  Englishmen,  are  established  by 
foreigners  with  their  own  capital;  and  British  capital  and  British  workp 
men  are  also  employed  in  cotton  factories  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
other  continental  states,  and  their  manufactured  goods  compete,  in  the 
markets  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  United  States,  South  America^  and 
elsewhere,  with  the  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom.     Divi- 
ding the  nine  years  from  1831  to  1839  into  three  periods  each,  the 
average  official  value  of«  machinery  annually  exported  by  us,  in  the  first 
three  years,  was  ^108,423 ;  in  the  second  peri($d  ;^74,008 ;  and  in 
the  last  three  years,  the  average  for  each  year  was  i^GO  1,394.     But  not 
only  are  iiidustry  and  capital  transferred  to  other  countries  from  Eng- 
land, for  the  sake  of  more  profitable  employment,"  but  Mr.  Mc  Gregor 
states,  ''  that  from  j£4,000,000  to  .^ed.OOO^OOO  are  drawn  annually  from 
this  country  by  persons  of  fortune^  who  go  to  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  other  parts  of  .the  continent,  where  they  can  live  better  at 
less  expense  than  at  home.     Now,  provided  our  commercial  system  was 
of  a  more  enlightened  character,  measares  would  speedily  be  adopted 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  assimilating  tlie  prices  of  necessaries  in 
England  and  on  the  continent     There  is  at  present  nothing  to  stop  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  industry  on  the.  continent  of  Europe;   and 
tirao  only  is  required  to  enable  foreign  nanufacturers  to  produce  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  goods  to  supplant  us. 

These  extracts  abundantly  show  some  of  the  causes  and  consideriH 
tions  which  have  operated  on  the  minds  of  Sh-  Robert  Peel  and  other 
British  statesmen,  to  induce  them  to  relax  the  restrictive  measures  of 
their  commercial  code,  and  to  consent  to  a  melioration  of  their  corn 
laws ;  the  latter  change  being  viewed  by  them  as  an  experiment  at  vari- 
ance with  what  many  of  them  have  heretofore  considered  the  policy 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  our  new  American  tariff,  which  is  to  go 
into  operation  in  December  next,  and  "endeavor  to  show  wherein  it 
differs  in  effect  from  the  British  tariff,,  with  regard  to  its  operation  ob 
the  manufacturer,  and  consequently  on.  the  industry  and  general  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

The  first  feature  to  be  noticed  in  this  new  tariff  is,  that  it  fixes  higher 
rates  of  duties  on  many  articles  (raw  materials,  &c.)  used  in  maaufao- 
tures,  than  the  tariff  of  1842  laid  on  the  same  articles,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  also  free  of  duty  by  the  present.  British  tariff. 
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This  is  shown  by  the  follomng  comparative  table  of  duties  on  sundry 
articles,  payable  by  our  tariff  of  1842  and  1846: 
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We  might  extend  this  list,  but  enough  is  givtn  to  show  the  compara- 
tiye  legislation  of  the  American  and  British  governments,  with  regard 
to  raw  materials  and  other  articles  essential  for  the  use  of  manufac- 
tures and  in  the  arts.  While  the  British  Parliament  are  removing  all 
duties  on  articles  required  for  the  use  of  their  manufacturers,  our  Amer- 
ican Congress  have  increased  the  burdens  of  our  manufacturers,  by 
additional  duties  on  the  raw  materials  imported  for  their  use ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  reduced  the  protective  duties.  Was  there  ever 
a  parallel  case  of  injustice  in  the  history  of  legislation  in  any  country  ? 

Several  classes  of  articles  used  in  manufactures  which  pay  small 
specific  rates  of  duties  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  have  been  changed  by 
the  new  tariff,  and  on  most  of  them  the  ad  valorem  rates  will  be 
higher  than  the  specific  rates  now  paid.  The  following  will  serve  a:s 
specimens,  taking  the  duties  actually  paid  on  the  last  importations, 
by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 

Preient  lUtai.  Equal  to.  Now  Tariff. 

Indigo 5cts.perlb 6^  per  cent  ....  10  per  cent 

Briaties 1    "       «  »...    2       "  ....     5       " 

Flax f20per1on.  ...,10        «*  ....15       •' 

Paper  ra^ 25  cti.  per  lOOlb 6^      *'  ....    5       " 


N«w  Tariff  of  Tariff  of  BritUk 

1846.  1849.  Tariff: 

Coarsewool 30  percent 5  percent free 

Baw  bides  and  Bkins 5        " 

Wood,  mahogany,  &e 20        ^ 

**      other  kinds,  except  \  q^        ^ 

timber .'r 

Antimony,  crade SO 

Barilla. 10 

Bark  of  the  cork  tree 15 

Berries  nsed  for  dyeing 5 

Brimstone,  or  snlphnr 20 

Dye  woods 5 

Ebony 20 

Cochmeal 10 

Cmde  saltpetre 5 

Burr  stones,  onwrought 10        ** 

Brass,  old 5        "      .^^  

GumAfabic 10        "      free  free  ' 

India  rubber 10        " 

Kelp 10        "      free  ' 

Kermes 5        " 

Frecioos  stones 10        " 

Pearl,  Mother  of. 5 

Ivory,  nnmannfaotured......  5 

Madder 5 

Palm  leaf,  mimannfactnred..lO        ** 
Battans  and  nedBf      do       . .  10 

Shellac 5 

Samac 5 

Weld 5 

Tin.  in  sheets  or  plates 15 

Tin,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks..  5        " 
Tortoise  sbelL 5        " 
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On  all  the  previously  named  articles,  it  will  be  obserred;  the  dutief 
are  increased,  except  rags,  on  which  there  is  a  small  apparent  reduc- 
tion on  those  of  the  quality  imported  last  year. 

The  importance  in  amount  of  raw  materials  and  other  articles  im- 
ported for  our  manufactures,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  value  of  part  of  those  articles  imported,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1845 — (the  last  returns.)  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  our 
^  government  withdraws  a  large  proportion  of  the  protection  to  our 
manufactures,  by  reducing  the  rates  of  duties  on  articles  imported 
coming  in  direct  competition  with  them,  it  taxes  them  with  additional 
duties  on  the  raw  materials  used;  as  if  intentionally  to  deprive  them 
of  the  ability  of  competing  with  the  British  manufacturer,  \^ho  ob- 
tains the  like  raw  materials  free  of  duty. 

Vo^ve  oj  ArticleM  Imp0fUd,  frineipaUff  for  the  use  of  mtmufaeturee,  tH  the  ftmr 

ending  June  30, 1845. 
Articles  paying  Duty*  AmanoL 

Coane  wool $1,553,789 

Mahogany 261,292 

Roie  wood : 18,912 

Satin  and  cedar  wood 18,878 

Indigo.^ • 862,700 

BriBtlea 172,076 

Flax 90,509 

Eag» 421,080 

Block  tin  and  other  articlea,    at  1  per  cent,  dnty 212»975 

Tin ,  in  plates  or  sheets,  &c.,    at  2}  "      "       **    1,690,460 

Baw  hides  and  skills,  &c.,       at5   *"      *'       "    1,975,103 

$7,277,674 

Artielesfree  of  Duty. 

Dye*wood,  in  sticks $603,408 

Wood,  unmanufactured 87,315 

Burr  stones,  uhwroaght 32,624 

Brimstone  and  sulphur 108,619 

Bark  of  the  corktree 8,812 

BArilla 22,917 

Nuts  and  Berries,  naed  la  dyeing  .^ 132,490 

Cla^,  unwrottght « 14,670 

Articles,  not  enumerated 2,958,563 

Total $11,247,092 

It  is  within  bounds  to  say,  that  the  additional  taxes  imposed  on  the 
manufacturer  by  the  new  tariff,  on  raw  materials  alone,  will  amount 
to  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  or  over  one  million  of  dollars,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  operation  of  this  new  law  should  reduce  or  destroy, 
as  it  probably  may,  some  branches  of  manufactures,  and  thus  dimin- 
ish the  tax  imposed  on  them.  Compare  this  effect  with  the  new 
British  tariff,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  releases  the  more 
favored  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  from  taxes  on  raw  materials 
formerly  paid,  amounting  to  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  great  leading  interests  of  national  industry  which  will  be  most 
affected  by  our  new  tariff,  are  the  manufactures  of  iron,  cottons, 
woollens,  leather,  paper,  machinery,  lead  in  its  various  branches. 
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glass,  ready  made  clothing,  and  cordage.  Many  other  branches  of 
manufactures,  might  be  mentioned,  which  will  be  affected  directly  or 
indirectly.  Indeed,  we  apprehend  all  classes,  who  depend  on  their 
daily  labor  for  subsistence,  will  suffer  by  this  blow  at  our  protective 
system ;  for  while  the  great  manufacturing  interests  we  have  mentioned 
are  prostrated,  the  country  cannot  be  prosperous;  and  if  the  condition 
of  the  people  will  not  sustain  the  present  or  recent  demand  for 
articles  of  consumption,  how  can  those  classes  of  mechanics,  manu- 
facturers and  others,  who  seem  to  be  protected  by  the  new  tariff, 
flourish,  with  a  diminished  and  constantly  decreasing  market  for  their 
&brics  T 

We  are  compelled  to  omit,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  this 
article,  to  notice,  as  we  desired,  those  branches  of  industry  which - 
have  recently  sprung  into  existence,  or  have  exhibited  signs  of  life 
and  excited  hopes  for  the  future  ;  but  which  infantile  manufactures 
must  be  checked  or  destroyed,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  tariC 
Among  these  the  important  interest  of  silk  should  be  named  as  the, 
most  prominenL    The  tariff  of  1842  wisely  fixed  specific  and  other 
protective  rates  of  duty,  on  manufactures  of  silk,  which  were  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary  to  sastain  this  new  branch  of  industry, 
and  under  those  auspices  it  has  been  fast  growing  into  importance, 
eocciting  the.  most  lively  interest  in  many  parts  of  the  Union.    The 
new  tariff  repeals  the  specific  duties  on  silk,  and  fixes  a  low  rate  of 
ad  valorem  duties,  leaving  the  enterprising  and  industrious  citizens 
who  have  engaged  in  its  cultivation  and  m^ufacture,.  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  competition* 

Thus^  then,  we  ^ee  that  the  present  approaches  to  what  is  errone- 
ously called  "  Fr0e  Trade,"  is  in  England  one  thing  and  in  the 
United  States  another.  In  England,  it  is,  to  lay  the  heaviest  duties 
on  the  great  arti(t]es  of  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  distilled  spirits,  sugar  and 
wines;  not  one  of  which  is  produced  in  the  realm,  but  which  are 
largely  imported,  and  which  pay  two-thirds  of  the  whole  customs  reve- 
nue, and  to  remove  the  duty  from  every  species  of  material  that  enters 
into  manufactures  of. any  kind;  thus  sustaining  the  industry  of  her 
working  classes.  While  in  the  United  States,  what  is  called  "  Free 
Trade,"  or  an  approach  to  it,  is  to  reduce  the  duty  on  all  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  tp  increase  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  working 
classes,  on  many  raw  materials,  as  we  have  already  shown. 

Does  not  this  establish,  beyond  all  dispute  or  cavil,  what  we  have 
asserted  in  another  place,  that  no  such  thing  as  "  Free  Trade  "  now 
ei^ists,  or  can  exist  1  and  that  while  England,  our  great  rival,  is  doing 
everything  she  can  to  faster  and  sustain  her  superiority  in  manu- 
facturing, our  present  rulers  are  playing  most  completely  into  her 
hands,,  and  rendering  us  more  and  more  tributary  to  her,  while  les- 
sening our  ability  to  pay  for  every  foreign  production  imported  into 
this  country. 

The  plain  truth  is,  and  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  conceal  it,  that  the 
worst  evil,  the  skill,  capital  and  labor  of  this  country  has  to  contend 
with,  is  its  own  present  government,  who,  not  content  with  de- 
manding specie  in  all  payments  made  to  them  by  the  people,  have, 
by  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  legislated  against  America, 
and  in  favor  of  England, 
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We  take  from  Document  No.  140,  of  tbe  recent  Bession  of  Con- 
gress, the  following  results  of  the  exports  of  the  proceeds  of  our 
cotton-planting  industry,  from  which  much  useful  information  may 
be  derived.  Referring  to  the  tables  themselves,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the  details,  we 
make  the  following  condensation  of  them  :  and,  first,  we  propose  to 
illustrate  by  facts,  the  argument  we  have  often  used,  that  prices  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  regulated  by  demand  and  supply.  To  do  this  we 
take  the  number  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton  exported  in  the  several 
years,  commencing  with  the  year  from  October  1st,  1830,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1831,  and  ending  with  the  year,  from  July  Ist,  1844,  to 
June  30th,  1845. 

Iba.  TaliM. 
Cotton  exported  from  Oct    1,  1830,  to  Sept  30,  183 1,.  ..276.979,784,.. $25,289,493 

1,  1831,  to  Sept  30,  1832,. ..322,215,122,..  3I,724,(»2 

1,  1832,  to  Sopt  30,  1833...  .324,698,604,..  36,191,105 

1,  1833,  to  Sept  30,  1834,..  .384,717.907,..  49,448.402 

1,  1834,  to  Sept  30,  1835,..  .387,358,992...  64,961,302 

1,  1835,  to  Sept  30,  1836,... 423,63 1,307,..  71,284,925 

1,  1836,  to  Sept  30,  1837..  ..444,687,621,..  63,240,102 

1,  1837,  to  Sept  30,  1838,... 595,952,297,..  61,556,811 

1,  1838,  to  Sept  30,  1839,..  .413,624,212,..  61,238,982 

1,  1839,  to  Sept  30,  1840,..  .743,941,061,..  63,870,307 

1,  1840,  to  Sept  30,  1841,..  .530,204,100,..  54,330,341 

1,  1841,  to  Sept  30,  1842,. ..584,717,017,..  47,593,464 

1,  1842,  to  Jane  30,  1843,..  .792,297,106,..  49,119,806 

July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844,... 663,633,455,..  54,063,501 

1,  1844,  to  Jane  30,  1845,... 872,905,996,..  51,739,643 

We  ask  our  Southern  brethren  to  study  this  table.  In  1836, 
423,631,3071b3.  produced  19,545,282  dollars  more  than  did  872,- 
905,9961bs.  in  1845 ;  and  the  difference  between  1835  and  1837,  with 
that  of  1845,  was  nearly  the  same. 

Ought  not  the  facts  here  exhibited  on  this  subject  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  Southern  man  in  the  Union,  that  the  great  depression  in 
the  va]ue  of  cotton  is  caused  by  the  immensely  increased  production 
of  the  article  1  Were  our  Southern  planters  to  grow  less  cotton,  and 
would  they  thus  diversify  their  labor,  by  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures, the  immense  advantages  they  would  derive  from  it  may  easily 
be  calculated. 

Suppose  the  number  of  hands  now  engaged  in  the  planting  of  cot- 
ton to  amount  to  1,000,000,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  very  near  tbe 
truth ;  and  let  there  be  taken  from  this  culture  250,000,  or  ooe-fourth, 
to  be  employed,  some  in  raising  corn,  indigo,  silk,  or  in  fact,  any 
other  agricultural  products ;  and  a  portion  of  them  in  working  the 
rich  mines  of  iron  with  which  the  Southern  states  abound,  and  in 
making  the  coarser  articles  of  cotton  goods,  a  very  few  years  would 
convince  them,  that  the  heaviest  tax  a  people  can  pay,  is  that  which  is 
imposed  by  a  restriction  of  the  application  of  labor  to  one  pursuiL 

So  much  for  what  these  tables  exhibit  as  regards  the  South.   They, 
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however,  tell  a  tale  with  regard  to  the  labor  of  the  middle  and  north- 
ern states,  that  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  tkem. 

The  value  of  all  the  agricultural  exports  of  the  free  states,  and 
the  manufactures  exported,  do  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum ;  while  the  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  na- 
val stores  of  the  Southern  states,  will  average  seventy  millions  of 
dollars. 

Now,  Professor  Tucker  states  the  whole  population  of  the  free 
states  in  1840,  9,556,915 ;  white  population  of  the  slave  states  in 
1840,  4,632,640. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  export  trade  of  the  country  exceeds  $15 
per  head  for  the  whole  white  population  of  the  South  ;  and  is  not  82 
per  head  for  the  population  of  the  free  states !  This  is  surely  a 
striking  contrast,  and  shows  for  whose  benefit  all  the  expenses  of  our 
foreign  commerce  are  paid. 

But  this  is  not  all — a  reference  to  our  consumption  of  foreign  arti- 
cles will  show,  that  they  amount  to  an  average  of  about  $100,000,000. 
Now,  admitting  that  the  white  population  of  the  South  consume  their 
full  proportion  of  the  foreign  articles  consumed ;  and  they  do  not  con- 
sume more  than  one-third,  or, 30,000,000 

While  the  free  states  consume  the  remaining ,70,000,000 

$100,000,000 

The  new  tariff  of  1846  proposes  to  increase  this  consumption  some 
30  to  $40,000,000. 

Thus  greatly  increasing  the  relative  amount  of  importations  and  ex- 
portations ;  and,  of  course,  throwing  much  heavier  burthens  upon  the 
free  states. 

We  think  it  high  time  that  this  subject  should  be  properly  examin- 
ed ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  clearly  perceived,  that  not  only  does  the  re- 
duction of  duties  to  the  revenue  standard,  break  down  the  industry 
of  the  free  states,  but  it  is  intended  to  impose  new  burdens  upon  the 
people. 

We  say,  it  is  so  intended-sxid  for  a  season  it  may  do  so  ;  though 
we  think  it  will  eventually  so  cripple  the  home  industry,  that  our 
importations  will  fall  short  of  their  present  amount,  as  was  the  case 
in  1841,  under  the  compromise  act.  But  this  will  not  be  the  case 
until  a  ruin  will  be  brought  about  which  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
whole  Union. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  let  the  future  tell  the  result  of  the  ruin- 
ous measures  of  the  late  Congress  ;  while  we  think  it  very  important 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  free  states  to  the  great  discrepancy  there 
now  is,  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  our  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
muct  greater  one  which  the  new  tariff  is  intended  to  produce. 

No  country  can,  for  any  long  time,  import  more  than  it  can  pay  for. 
The  amount  or  rate  of  duties  paid,  however  muchtheymay  beJessened, 
will  not  give  the  country  the  power  to  consume.  The  people  must 
be  usefully  and  profitably  employed,  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  what 
they  purchase.     The  new  tariff  is  eminently  calculated  to  lessen  the 
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amount  of  value  created,  and  it  calls  for  a  much  greater  consumptioiiy 
if  revenue  enough  is  to  be  raised  from  it. 

It  may,  and  probably  will,  cause  for  a  time  larger  importatione  of 
foreign  articles ;  but  those  who  have  calculated  to  benefit  labor  by 
the  increased  importation  of  its  proceeds  from  abroad,  will  be  as 
much  mistaken  as  they  would  be,  in  attempting  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple of  the  non-Blave  holding  etatei,  that  it  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  reduce  the  value  of  free  labor  to  that  of  the  labor  of  slaves. 
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We  had  prepared  several  articles  for  insertion  in  this  number, 
more  than  half  of  which  was  in  type  when  we  received  the  Natiooal 
Intelligencer,  containing  Senator  Haywood's  ''  Address  to  his  Consti- 
tuents." 

On  giving  it  a  careful  and  attentive  reading,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  publish  great  part  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  mat- 
ter, being  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  we  can  insert  would  prove 
equally  interesting  to  our  readers,  at  this  time. 

We  shall  omit  his  introductory  remarks,  as  merely  stating  his  re- 
luctance to  make  the  address  ;  and  also  much  of  the  latter  part  of  it. 
These  are  not  necessary  to  the  full  and  complete  comprehension  of 
the  address,  and  form  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  transaction ;  nor 
does  this  omission,  while  it  saves  us  much  space,  in  the  slightest 
degree  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Haywood,  whose  defence  is  complete, 
without  the  portion  we  have  been  obliged  to  exclude. 

Extract  from  Mr,  Haywood's  Address  to  his  ConstitueHts. 

The  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  the  system  of  laws  by  which  taxes 
are  imposed  and  collected  for  the  use  of  the  General  Govermneat 
throughout  the  Union,  is  one  of  deep  importance,  but  of  much  intri- 
cacy and  great  difficulty  in  its  judicious  arrangeipent.  Soon  after 
taking  my  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (in  December, 
1843)  I,  for  one,  felt  what  any  man  when  he  first  goes  into  Congress 
directly  from  private  life,  will  be  apt  to  experience ;  and  that  was,  a 
lack  of  necessary  knowledge  and  information  upon  it.  With  an  am^ 
bition  to  learn  my  duty  as  a  legislator  for  this  great  Republic,  and  a 
fixed  determination  to  pursue  it  afterwards,  I  immediately  gave  my 
whole  mind  to  the  study  and  consideration  of  this  tariff  system,  well 
knowing  that  upon  it  depended  in  a  good  degree  the  chief  operations 
in  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  in  the  other  states,  as 
well  as  ours.  During  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  and  after 
having  devoted  nearly  all  my  time^  for  some  months,  to  this  study,  I 
hoped  I  had  made  myself  qualified,  and  my  political  associates  be- 
lieved me  fit  to  be  consulted  and  counselled  with,  in  eur  united  efforts 
to  arrange  a  tariff  with  justice  to  all  sections,  and  with  entire  safety 
to  the  business,  prosperity,  harmony,  peace,  and  independence  of  the 
Union.  To  admit  that  this  could  not  be  done,  was  to  declare  that  the 
Union  cannot  be  preserved,  and  the  cause  of  free  government  had 
fiiiled. 
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The  democratic  Benators  in  particular,  concurring  as  we  did  then, 
and  da  now,  with  a  few  exceptions  at  the  north,  in  a  sentiment  of  op- 
position to  the  tariff  of  1842,  desired  to  see  it  changed.  That  act 
was  believed  to  be  extreme  in  its  protective  character,  an  J  therefore 
unequal  and  unsatisfactory  to  large  sections  of  the  Union ;  and  our 
aim  was  to  modify  it  by  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  that  happy 
mean  between  the  extreme  opinions  of  such  as  demand  a  total  aban- 
donmeut  of  all  protection  on  one  hand,  and  of  those  who  insist  upon 
protection  as  a  primary  object  on  the  other.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ibis  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  wise  and  just  legislation  can 
be  based,  when  interests  really  conflicting  are  to  be  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  General  Government.  Conferences  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  (Mr.  McKay)  were  frequently  held,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  altering  and  reforming  the  tariff  of  1842.  'i'he  more 
eminent  men  of  the  demofcratic  party  in  the  Senate,  and  leading 
statesmen  from  different  sections  of  the  Union  in  Conc^ress,  took  part 
in  the  deliberations  and  investigations  which  preceded  and  accompa- 
nied the  formation  of  what  was  then  called  and  known  as  **  McKay's 
bill  and  report,"  viz.,  in  March,  1844.  In  the  councils  whence  that  bill 
proceeded,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  admitted  as  an  humble  an  unpre- 
tending participator,  so  that  I  knew,  and  it  cann9t  be  denied,  that 
quite  all  the  democratic  senators  from  the  south  and  west,  and  very 
nearly  every  one  from  the  north  and  east,  assented  to  or  acquiesced 
in  it.  It  formed  a  subject  sf  congrratulation,  I  remember  among  the 
members  of  the  party  from  all  sections,  at  that  time,  (1844)  that  the 
opinions  and  views  of  democrats  in  the  national  councils  had  been 
thus  brought  to  harmonize  in  what  was  thought  to  be  a  reasonable, 
prudent,  practical  measure  of  legislation  upon  this  subject,  which 
seemed  likely  to  put  at  rest  and  settle  the  tariff  dispute.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Representatives ;  I  will  not  stop 
to  state  the  cause.  But,  notwithstanding  its  temporarv  defeat  in  that 
body,  the  democratic  party  at  once  put  themselves  before  the  people 
of  ^e  Union  upon  that  bill  as  a  common  platform,  and  it  was  pro- 
mulgated as  their  proposed  scheme  of  reforming  the  tariff  act  of  1842. 
"  McKay's  reJ>ort  of  1844  was  published  and  sent  forth  as  the  true 
and  authentic  interpretation  of  their  views  in  regard  to  the  change 
we  were  afterwards  to  insist  upon.  So  I  understood  it  at  the  time, 
and  ever  since,  and  so  have  I  constantly  declared.  The  bill  was 
named  afler  its  author  and  advocate,  (Mr.  McKay)  a  statesman  of 
North-Carolina — a  southemman  and  a  democrat.  My  own  opinions  in 
its  favor  were'  freely  expressed  in  all  my  intercourse  with  you,  and 
they  are  not  unknown  in  any  quarter.  The  democratic  press  in 
North-Carolina,  without  exception,  applauded  it.  The  democratic 
party  zealously  approved  of  it  throughout  our  limits.  If  there  was 
a  single  one  of  them  who  did  not,  t  am  yet  to  learn  the  fact.  Hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  the  other  party  in  our  state  gave  their  ap- 
proving voice  in  its  favor.  Our  elections  in  1844  and  1845,  all  of 
them,  were  conducted  upon  that  basis,  so  far  as  the  tariff  question  en- 
tered into  them  at  all.  Every  intelligent  man  in  the  nation  knows 
the  fact,  that  the  fall  elections  of  1844,  and  those  of  the  spring  of 
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1845,  throughout  the  United  States,  for  members  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, were  carried  on,  if  not  upon  the  same  basis,  with  a  knowledge 
of  that  bill  and  report.  The  north  saw  it  in  a  pledge  of  the  south  and 
west,  that  we  did  not  mean  to  bi'eak  down  and  oppress  the  labor  and 
industry  of  the  north  and  east.  The  south  saw  it  iii  a  reasonable  con- 
cession to  their  demand  for  practical  free  trade.  The  people  every- 
where saw  in  it  the  hope  for  moderate  legislation,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  arrangement  of  a  question  that  had  been  agitating 
the  nation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century :  and  if  your  memory  still  serves 
you  with  a  recollection  of  any  of  the  speeches  of  our  candidates  for 
the  last  Legislature  or  the  present  Congress,  made  in  North-Carolina 
only  a  year  ago,  I  beg  to  Know  whether  it  was  not  uniformly  pro- 
claimed that  all  true  democrats  were  going  in  favor  of  "  McKay's 
biir'  of  1844  ?  Bear  in  mind  that  the  "  McKay  bill''  of  1844  and 
the  McKay  bill  of  1846  agree  in  nothing  but  the  name,  as  1  will  show 
you  hereafter. 

And  what,  let  me  ask,  was  the  result  of  all  this  t  In  the  north,  as 
well  as  in  the  south  and  west,  the  elections  to  the  present  Congress 
ended  favorably  to  the  democratic  party.  A  democratic  majority  of 
more  than  sixty  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
same  party  held  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  And  a  democratic  Presi- 
dent, nominated  after  the  "  McKay  bill"  of  1844  had  been  framed 
and  approved  by  the  party,  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  states  in  the 
north  as  well  as  the  south  ;  a  southern  and  western  President,  whom 
we  could  not  have  elected  without  the  votes  of  northern  states.  Of 
course  I  cannot  undertake  to  affirm,  as  a  fact,  that  the  northern  states 
which  voted  for  the  democratic  party  were  induced  to  do  it  by  Mc- 
Kay's bill  and  report  of  1844.  But  this  I  know,  and  will  say^  that  it 
was  put  forth  as  a  political  peace-offering  upon  the  tariff;  and  that 
the  northern  people  at  once  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  party,  in 
numbers  largely  beyond  those  which  had  heretofore  supported  it ;  and 
that  it  was  expected  "by  us,  when  that  offering  was  made,  that  it  would 
conciliate  the  northern  democrats  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  enlisted 
the  support  of  thousands  who  would  not  have  sustained  the  party 
without  it.  Now,  then,  I  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  peoplQ  of 
North-Carolina,  who  I  know  all  love  their  country— north,  south,  east, 
and  west — whether,  under  such  circumstances^  I  was  bound  to  violate 
my  sense  of  duty,  and,  contrary  alike  to  this  party-pledge,  and  to  my 
own  sober  judgment  as  a  senator,  to  assent  to  an  act  which  violated, 
out  and  out,  the  *'  McKay  bill"  of  1844,  when  there  was  no  public 
emergency  to  require  it,  and  no  national  exigency  to  excuse  it;  and 
that  when  I  did  most  confidently  believe  that  the  new  tariff  act  of  the 
present  Congress  was,  in  itself,  unwise,  and  full  of  mischief  to  the 
Republic  ?  Was  it  my  duty  to  you,  or  to  the  democratic  party  of 
North-Carolina,  to  have  done  that  ?  And  had  I  no  right  to  resign  and 
retire  from  itt  Was  I  bound  to  hold  on  to  my  office,  and  put  up  the 
pretended  excuse  that  the  democrats  of  North-Cnrolina  had  changed 
their  minds,  and  repudiated  **  McKay's  bill"  of  1844  for  a  new  and 
different  measure  in  18  16;  or  that  the  people  desired  me  to  pass  the 
latter,  when,  forsooth,  I  did  not  know  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  in  my 
heart  I  did  nut  believe  it  1     So  far  from  its  being  the  case,  I  more 
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tban  doubt  whether  thousands  of  you  have  not  taken  it  for  granted,  or 
been  led  to  believe,  down  to  this  day,  that  the  '*  McKay  bill"  of  1844 
was  the  same  thing  that  is  called  so  in  1846,  whereas  they  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  light  is  from  darkness.  No,  my  constituents  never  required 
fiuch  things  of  me. 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  into  question  the  course  of 
other  democratic  senators  who  condemned  the  act,  and  yet  gave  it 
their  vote.  It  is  my  right  to  state  that  there  were  not  a  few  of  them 
whp  did  that  Neither  do  I  mean  by  this  to  assail  my  friend,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay. Far  from  it.  They  are  my  friends,  personally  and  politically, 
and  in  taking  a  different  view  of  their  duty  tiiey  did  me  no  wrong; 
and  in  defending  my  own  conduct,  I  intend  not  to  arraign  theirs. 
"Whilst  I  have  pursued  the  light  of  my  conscience,  they  have  followed 
theirs.  In  questions  of  conscience,  it  must  be  conceded  that  God  is 
the  judge,  and  every  man  must  stand  or  fall  according  as  each  believes 
for  himself.  So  that  not^unfrequently  there  are  cases  where  men  in 
the  same  circumstances  may  act  differently,  and  yet  both  be  guiltless. 

But  what  I  have  said  upon  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  ^*  McKay 
bill"  of  1844,  did  not  form  all  of  my  objection  to  the  newxtariff  of 
1846,  improperly  named  '*  McKay's  bill ;"  and  which  I  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  discrimination,  more  properly  call  the  "  Experimental  Tariff." 

My  opinions  shall  be  laid  before  you  without  disguise,  and  you 
shall  see  whether,  taken  in  connexion  with  an  unnecessary  and  im- 
proper abandonment  of  the  real  McKay  bill  of  1844,  they  do  not 
show,  that  in  my  hostilitv  to  the  experimental  tariff,  I  was  faithful  to 
you  and  my  country,  and  true  to  myself  and  my  party* 

Fortunately  for  me,  those  opinions,  so  far  as  tney  looked  forward 
to  its  ultimate  consequences  on  the  harmony  of  the  party  or  the 
welfare  of  the  Republic,  I  am  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  sup- 

f  sorting  by  labored  arguments.  For  good  or  evil  the  law  has  passed, 
f  it  should  be  repealed  or  modified  at  the  next  session,  that  will  be 
of  itself  a  complete  vindication  of  my  opposition  to  it  at  present 
If  it  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  force  in  the  form  that  I  was 
required  to  vote  upon  it,  then  time  will  soon  determine  whether  my 
opinion  of  it  was  right  or  wrong.  I  abide  the  result  without  fear ; 
yet,  if  I  know  myself,  without  a  wish  to  see  evil  come  of  it,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  claiming  hereafter  the  merit  of  political  sagacity  for 
iny  resistance  to  it. 

These,  then,  were  my  opinions,  as  they  are  now : 
First.  Our  country  is  involved  in  an  expensive  war,  and  the  wisest 
among  you  cannot  forsee  its  close.  We  have  a  large  army  invading 
Mexico,  and  a  large  navy  off  her  coasts,  along  the  Jracific  Ocean  aad 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  sum  already  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  Government  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  fifty 
MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Will  the  experimental  tariff  raise  revenue 
sufficient  to  *'  pay  as  we  go  V  Certainly  not.  Congress  knew  that» 
and  therefore  authorized  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  at  the  very  time  we 
were  passing  this  tariff;  and  the  first  act  of  the  next  session  will 
probably  be  one  for  ten  millions  more  I  Will  it  produce  revenue 
enough  to  pay  one  hal/o£  the  appropriations  ?  I  am  quite  sure  it 
will  not.    Its  advocates  did  not  assert  that  it  vrill  do  much  more. 
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Wherefore,  if  this  experiment  works  as  well  as  its  wannest  friends 
liave  predicted,  the  Government  will  fall  in  debt  twenty-five  millions 
this  (fiscal)  year.  So  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  for  such  a  period  of 
time  af^er  it  as  the  war  expenses  continue,  it  will  be  the  same  thing. 
But  if  the  experiment  works  as  illy  as  its  more  violent  opponents 
have  said  of  it,  why  then  it  will  h&rdly  go  at  all.  I  tbink  the  truth 
lies  between  them.  It  will  work,  but  it  will  work  badly,  and  work 
you  deeply  into  debt ;  and  if  it  is  adhered  to  "  without  alteration," 
the  public  debt  will  be  increased  not  much  short  of  THniTT  millions 
the  first  year,  and  I  can  see  no  way  to  prevent  its  yearly  increase, 
'except  by  a  resort  to  direct  taxes. 

Direct  taxes  ought  to  be  our  very  last  resorts-public  debt  is  an 
evil  that  I  abhor  more  than  ever,  since  I  was  a  member  of  Congress ; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  conclusion  of  my  mind  that  this  tarifif  experi- 
ment ought  not  to  be  tried,  and  certainly  not  at  this  particular  time. 
The  acts  of  a  Congress  which  went  to  diminish  the  revenue,  but  to 
increase  the  expenditures,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  consistent  with 
prudence  in  any  Government,  more  especially  in  a  time  of  war.  The 
tariff*  system,  According  to  my  judgment,  was  a  most  unfit  subject  for 
party  experiments ;  and  at  the  time  of  a  yearlv  expenditure  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  of  a  foreign  war,  such  expenments  amounted 
to  party  rashness.  If  the  war  should  end  soon,  still  the  Government 
here,  we  knew,  exacted  to  terminate  it  by  a  treaty  for  peace  and  a 
teew  territory,  viz :  California.  No  honest  country  would  take  the 
territory  vritho4t  paying  the  owner  for  it,  and,  if  we  would,  Mexico 
cannot  yield  it  upon  any  other  terms.  Hence,  whether  we  were  to 
have  peace  or  war  with  Mexico,  we  needed  much  more  money  to 
carry  on  the  Government.  When  the  plainest  rules  of  arithmetic 
tXk'di  common  sense  thus  compelled  me  to  withhold  my  support  from 
t  tariff  experiment,  to  be  made  now»  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's 
credit,  how  could  I  hesitate  1 

Seeoted.  The  tariff  of  1842  ought  to  have  been  modified,  but  not 
by  an  act  which  reduced  the  duties  as  early  as  the  Ist  December. 

In  all  gteat  alterations  of  the  tariff  diminishing  duties,  the  reductions 
'ought  to  be  made  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  people  Whose  property 
and  business  will  be  affected  by  them.  In  that  case  there  may  be 
inconvehience  to  some,  but  it  does  not  bring  ruin  down  upon  so  many 
innocent  people.  Not  giving  time,  infant  factories  are  destroyed  by 
the  hand  of  legislation,  and  the  older  and  more  mature  establishments 
are  compelled  to  diminish  their  operations  forthwith,  and  conse- 
^qtlently  to  discharge  a  number  of  their  laborers,  and  reduce  the  wages 
bf  all.  Tbe  laborers  suffer  more  than  the  owners,  because  they  are 
lesi  able  to  bear  it.  The  sudden  loss  of  work  will  be  to  many  oJF 
Ihem  and  their  fatnilies  a  loss  of  food  apd  raiment ;  and  that  which 
the  law-makbr  is  commanded  to  pray  for — his  1*  daily  bread" — he 
would  be  thus  rudely  taken  by  law  from  the  working  man  of  his 
country.  And  the  experimental  tariff  act  was  the  more  objectionable, 
inasriiuch  as  many  of  our  countrymen — the  Northern  laborers,  who 
tare  to  siiffbr  under  it — will  be  put  out  of  employment  in  the  beginning 
df  winter,  when  other  employments  will  be  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  at  the  North  the  poor,  without  labor  and  wages,  encounter 
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m  degree,  of  sdffering  in  tliat  inclement  selason  "whicli  we  bare  no  just 
conception  of  at  the  South.  You  must  see  it  before  you  can  nilly 
appreciate  it.  Also,  a  sudden  alteration  of  the  tariff  must  of  necessity 
disturb  the  home  market  of  our  manufacturers,  coal-diggers,  and 
mechanics,  and  inyolre  hundreds  and  thousands,  in  losses  to  Bome, 
ruin  to  others,  and  suffering  to  many. 

Even  a  bad  tariff  law,  then,  should  not  be  repealed  'so  as  to  fafl 
down  too  hastily,  when  its  gradual  abrogation  would  create  less  in- 
convenience to  the  Government,  and  its  sudden  change  may  oppress 
the  poor,  or  do  rnjustice  to  any  section.  The  government  ought  to 
have  compassion  on  all  the  people,  and  particularly  irpon  the  laboring 
classes.  The  manufttcturers  at  the  North  are  not  ail  "  Abbot  Law- 
rences,'' whose  fortune  has  been  the  themie  of  so  many  tariff  speeches. 
The  compromise  tariff  act,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1833,  reduced  th6 
duties  gradually  and  periodically  for  nine  years.  It  gave  nine  years* 
notice.  7%t>  Experimental  Tariff  will  reduce  all  the  duties  upon 
<)nly  four  months'  notice!  The  fatter  was  harsh,  cruel,  unjust 
legislation  ;  harsh  to  the  wealthy,  cruel  to  the  laborer,  and  unjust  to 
both ;  and  the  general  welfare  did  not  require  it. 

Third.  The  Independent  Treasury,  of  Itself  a  great  change ;  the 
Warehousing  act  another ;  and  the  Expetimetital  Tariff,  the  greatest 
oi  them  all,  vnll,  when  takeh  together,  work  an  eirtfre  revolution  of 
our  financial  system.  One  at  a  time  they  might  have  been  introduced 
more  safely,  some  of  them  wisely ;  but,  by  beibg  so  nearly  united^, 
tts  they  will  be,  in  the  time  of  their  commencement,  It  is  calculated 
to  excite  apprehenei6n  and  alarm.  To  put  them  into  simultaneous 
operation  waa,  indeed,  a  political  movement  of  party  too  violent  and 
too  potent  for  good.  They  will  affect  all  the  business  of  the  people 
most  injuriously ;  and,  with  a  Government  elcpenditure  of  fifty  millionii 
ftnd  a  revenue  under  twenty  millions,  the  Government  itself  may  be 
crashed  under  their  combined  operation.  To  attempt  it,  when  the 
nation  was  at  war  abroad,  and  the  Gt>vemment  was  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, or  soon  expected  there,  as  a  botrower  at  hoibe,  clearly  appeared 
to  my  mind  to  oe  unwisely  jeoparding  public  credit  and  private  coii- 
fidence.  Revolutions  are  seldom  refbrms,  and  certsiiikly  Reforms  need 
not  always  be  revolutions.  One  must  reasonably  fear  that,  without 
a  miracle,  such  strong  measures,  acting  with  their  combined  power 
against  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the  country,  may  create  a  re- 
vulsion in  trade,  pecuniary  distress,  hard  times,  popular  excitements, 
and  sectional  agitations,  preceding  another  contest  for  the  Presidency, 
and  do  nobody  any  good  but  a  few  political  agitators  and  rich  specu- 
lators. I  thought  they  would  go  very  far  towards  producing  an 
overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party,  if  they  did  not  entirely  accomplish 
it.  These  consequences  were  too  natural  not  to  be  apprehended j 
and  the  last  mentioned  result  was  openly  bredicted  by  some  and 
probably  anticipated  by  otherii  of  my  own  friends,  li^ho  yet  voted  for 
the  experimental  tariff  bill  without  approving  of  it.  Unfess  it  should 
be  repealed,  or  materially  modified,  its  consequences  now  belong  td 
the  developments  of  the  future  ;  so  I  need  not  illustrate  the  grrounds 
-of  my  conviction  by  minuter  statements.     Let  time  test  its  correctness. 

Fourth.  In  none  of  the  tariff  acts  of  the  United  States  in  former 
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years  was  the  induatry  of  our  own  cottntry  burdened  by  discrimina- 
tions made  against  home  manufactures.  Their  policy  was  to  build 
up  and  not  to  destroy,  to  protect  and  not  to  oppress.  Not  so  the 
experimental  tariflT.  And  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
republican  people  of  North  Carolina  were  at  any  time  hostile  to  those 
acts  merely  because  they  were  ** protective  ?**  Our  hostility  was 
aimed  at  the  extent  of  the  thing,  not  the  thing  itself;  at  extreme  pro- 
tection, not  protection  per  se.  With  here  and  there  an  individual 
exception — tor  republicans  in  those  days  were  allowed  to  differ — ^I 
boldly  affirm  that  this  was  the  republican  doctrine  of  our  State ;  and 
the  people  will  know  it  to  be  true,  when  I  remind  them  that  it  was 
precisely  the  point  of  our  dispute  with  the  Nullifiers.  They  were 
against  protection  out  and  out :  we,  the  (Jackson)  republican  party 
of  North  Carolina  in  particular,  went  for  incidental  protection,  mode- 
rate pToteciion  by  a  ''judicious  tariff."  They  were  for  declaring  the 
tariff  of  1828  and  1832  unconstitutional,  and  nullifying  it  because  it 
protected  manufactures.  We  thought  it  was  unjust  because  the  pro- 
tection was  extrenu^  but  not  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  "  Union 
must  be  preserved."  What  the  republican  party  of  North  Carolina 
thought  then,  I  thought,  and  spoke,  and  wrote. 

And,  coming  down  to  more  recent  events,  let  me  say  that  McKay's 
bill  of  1844  was  a  tariff  of  incidental  protection,  which  you  and  I» 
and  all  the  Democrats  in  Congress  from  North  Carolina  approved 
and  sustained,  and  the  people  of  our  party  in  North  Carolina  no- 
where opposed  last  year,  and  the  press  of  the  party  derfended  up  to 
the  inauguration  and  afterwards,  and  even  down  to  the  day  of  the 
report  from  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Careful  study, 
longer  experience,  and  closer  examination,  have  confirmed  me  in  the 
faim  of  those  times,  fortified  as  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  WcLshington,  and  Jefferson^  and  Madison^  and  Monroe^  and 
Jackson^  all  Southern  republicans  and  Southern  Presidents.  Is  con- 
sistency treason  %  It  may  be  a  misfortune  to  me  that  I  was  unable 
to  change  with  the  times,  but  it  would  be  ft  crime  to  deny  my  faith. 
To  avoid  misrepresentation  I  give  you  the  words  of  those  wise,  and 
eminent,  and  patriotic  men.    Hear  Washington : 

Extract  of  a  speech  of  Oeorge  Washington^  President  of  the  United  States,  to 

Congress^  January  8,  1790. 

**  A  free  people  oaght  not  only  to  be  armed,  bat  disciplined ;  to  which  end  a  oni- 
form  and  well-digested  plan  is  requisite ;  and  their  safety  and  interest  require  that 
they  shoald  promote  such  manufactoriet  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others 
for  essential,  particularly  mititary  supplies.*' 

"  The  adranoement  of  agriculture,  oommeroe,  and  mainufacture$,  by  ail  proper 
meant  f  will  not,  I  trust,  need  reeomiMndation" 

In  accordance  with  this  general  recommendation,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Hamilton)  to  report  to  them  upon  the  subject  of  manu- 
factures, aud  particularly  as  to  the  means  of  promoting  such  as  would 
tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  nations  for 
military  and  other  essential  supplies ;  and  his  report  was  submitted 
in  December,  1791,  wherein  he  said : 
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**  The  ezpedieney  of  manniaotares  in  tbe  United  8tate0,  which  waa  not  long  once 
deemed  very  qaestionable,  appears  at  this  time  to  be  pretty  generally  admit- 
ted."—P.  123. 

And  again  he  said : 

"  A  qaestion  has  been  made  oonoeming  the  eoastitational  right  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  apply  this  species  of  enooara^ement,  fto  mannftctores,]  but 
there  is  certainly  no  good  loondation  for  snch  a  question.'*— P.  136. 

And  again  he  said : 

"  It  is  not  nncommon  to  meet  with  an  opinion,  that,  thoagh  the  promoting  of 
manufactures  may  be  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  is  contrary  to  that  of 
another  part.  The  Northern  and  Southern  regions  are  sometimes  represented  as 
having  aaverse  interests  in  this  respect.  Those  are  called  inanufacturing,  these  agri- 
cultural States ;  and  a  species  of  opposition  is  imagined  to  subsist  between  the  mann- 
fiictnring  and  agricultural  interests. 

^  Ideas  of  a  contrariety  of  interests  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  regions  of 
the  Union,  are,  in  the  main,  as  unfounded  as  the;  are  mischievous.  The  diversity  of 
circumstances  on  which  such  contrariety  is  usually  predicated,  authorises  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion.  Mutual  wants  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  links  of  political 
connexion ;  and  the  extent  of  these  bears  a  natural  proportion  to  the  dyersity  in  the 
means  of  mutual  supply.  Suggestions  of  an  opposite  complexion  are  ever  to  be  de- 
plored, as  unfriendly  to  the  steady  pursuit  of  one  gi*aat  common  cause,  and  to  the 
perfect  harmony  of  all  its  parts.'* — ^P.  134.  (See  State  Papers,  Finances,  vol.  1, 
pages  123,  134,  and  136.) 

These  were  the  doctrines  of  Washington,  and  of  Washington's 
Administration.    And  now  hear  Washington  again : 

Eactract  of  a  speech  of  George  Wiukingloih  President  of  the  Vhited  States,  to 

Congress,  December  7,  1796. 

"  Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to 
the  encouragement  of  mannfaetures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to 
ensure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  ehgible." 

Hear  Jefferson : 

Extract  of  a  Message  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States, 

to  Congress,  Noiember  8, 1808. 

'*  The  suspension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  produced  by  the  injustice  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  (of  Europe,)  and  the  consequent  losses  and  sacriBces  of  our  citizens, 
are  subjects  of  just  concern.  The  situation  into  which  we  have  thus  been  forced,  has 
impelled  ns  to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufactures 
and  improvements.  The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing,  and  little 
doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the  auspices 
of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and 
of  PROTxcTiiro  DUTXKS  AND  PROHiiiTioiis,  beoomo  permanent.'' 

Hear  Madison : 

Extract  of  a  Message  from  James  Madison,  President  of  the  Vhited  StaUs,  to 

Congress,  November  5, 1811. 

**  Although  other  sabjeets  will  press  more  immediately  on  your  delibentiona, 
a  portion  of  them  cannot  but  be  well  bestowed  on  the  just  and  sound  policy  of 
securing  to  our  manufactures  the  success  they  have  attainedi  and  are  stiU  attaining, 
in  some  degree,  under  the  impulse  of  causes  not  permanent 

"  Besides  the  reasonableness  of  saving  our  manufactures  from  sacrifices  which  a 
change  of  circumstances  might  bring  on  them,  the  national  interest  requires  that, 
with  respect  to  such  articles  at  least  as  belong  to  our  defence  and  our  primary  wants, 
we  should  not  be  left  in  tmnecessary  depeiuumce  on  external  supplies.'' 
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Extract  of  a  Mtstagefrom  Jamei  M^dimmt  Pruident  of  the  United  StaJt€$^  to 

Congrea4t  Tketmber  6,  1815. 

"  In  a^jiuting  the  dvUet  on  importg  to  tha  object  of  revenae,  the  ixiflaence  of  the 
tariff  on  manv^aeturtt  will  neceeiarily  present  itself  for  oonsidenition.  However 
wise  the  theory  ma^  be  which  leares  to  the  sagacity  and  interests  of  individoals  the 
application  of  their  industry  and  reaoorces,  there  are  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Besides  the  condition,  which  the  theory  itself  impliea,  of 
a  reciprocal  adoption  by  other  nations,  experience  teaches  that  so  many  circumstancea 
most  concar  in  introdacing  and  maturing  manufacturing  establishments,  especially  of 
the  more  complicated  kinoa,  that  a  country  may  remain  long  without  them,  although 
■nffioiently  adv^anoed,  and  in  some  respects  even  peouliarly  titted,  for  carrying  them 
on  with  success.  Under  circumstances  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  manufactaiing 
induAtr^,  it  has  made  among  us  a  progress^  and  exhibited  an  efficiency,  which  justify 
the  belief  that,  with  a  proiecUon  not  mare  than  %$  d»e  to  ikt  enierpruing  ciiizent 
whote  inferett*  are  now  at  etake,  it  will  become,  at  an  early  da^,  not  only  safe  againit 
occasional  competitions  from  abroad,  but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth,  and  even  of 
external  commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more  especially  entitled  to  the  public 
patronage,  a  preference  is  obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  Onited.  States 
from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever  subject  to  casual  ftilures,  for  articles 
necessarv  for  the  public  defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary  wants  of  individuals. 
It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  of  partioalar  manufactures,  where  the 
materials  of  fhem  are  extenuvelv  drawn  from  our  agriculture,  and  consequently 
impart  and  ensure  to  that  great  fund  of  national  prosperity  and  independence,  an 
encouragement  which  cannot  fiul  to  be  rewarded**' 

Hear  Monroe : 

Extract  of  a  Message  from  James  Monroe^  President  of  the  United  States,  to 

Congress,  December  7,  1819. 

"  R  it  deemed  of  great  import€utee  to  give  encouragement  to  our  domestic  meaiU' 
faeluree.  In  what  manner  the  evils  which  have  been  adverted  to  may  be  remedied, 
and  how  far  it  mav  be  practicable  in  other  respects  to  afford  to  them  rarther  encour- 
agement, paying  due  regard  to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  nation,  is  submitting 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress." 

Extract  of  a  Message  from  James  Monroe,  President  of  the.Umled  States^  to 

Congress,  December  3,  1822. 

«  From  the  best  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  appears  that  oar 
manufactures,  thons^  depressed  immediately  after  the  peace,  have  considerably  in- 
creased, and  are  stiU  increasing,  under  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the  tariff 
of  1816,  and  by  subsequent  laws.  Satisfied  I  am,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract 
doctrine  in  favor  of  unrestricted  commerce,  provided  all  nations  would  concur  in  it, 
and  it  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  wir,  which  has  never  occurred,  and  cannot 
be  expected,  that  there  are  other  strong  reasons  applicable  to  our  situation  and  re- 
lations with  other  countries,  which  impose  on  us  the  obligation  \o  cherish  and  euttain 
our  manufacturet.  Satisfied,  however,  I  likewise  am,  that  the  interest  of  every  part 
of  our  Union,  even  of  those  most  benefited  by  manufactures,  requires  that  this  subject 
should  be  touched  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ejfect  to 
be  produced  by  the  slightest  change.  On  full  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
relations,  I  ampertuad^  that  a  further  augmentation  may  now  be  made  of  the  duties 
on  certain  foreign  articles,  in  favor  of  our  owUf  and  without  affecting  injuriously  any 
odier  interest" 

Extract  of  a  Message  from  James  Monroe^  PresidesU  of  the  United  States,  to 

Congress,  December  2,  1823. 

"  Having  communicated  my  views  to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
s^on,  respecting  the  encouragement  which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  numufactures, 
and  the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  founded,  I  have  only  to  add  that  those  views 
remain  unchanged ;  and  that  tha  present  state  of  those  countries  with  which  we  have 
the  most  immediate  political  relations  and  greatest  commercial  intercourse,  tends  to 
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confirm  them.  Under  this  impreflnony  I  recommend  a  reriew  of  *the  tarift  for  tiie 
parpose  of  affording  sach  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  wb  are  pr^ 
pared  to  manufacturet  or  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence 
and  independence  of  the  country." 

Hear  Jackson : 

Extract  of  a  Message  from  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 

Congress^  December  8,  1829. 

**  No  very  considerable  change  has  occurred,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  in  the 
condition  of  either  our  sgriculture,  commerce,  or  msuufactures. 

*'  To  regulate  its  condact  bo  as  to  promote  equally  the  prosperity  of  these  three 
cardinal  interests,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  Government ;  and  it  may  be 
regretted  that  the  complicated  restricdons  which  now  embarrass  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  could  not,  by  common  consent,  be  abolished,  and  commerce  allowed  to  flow 
in  those  channels  to  which  iodividual  enterprise— always  its  surest  guide— might 
direct  it.  But  we  must  ever  expect  selfish  legislation  in  other  nadons,  and  are  there* 
fore  compelled  to  adapt  our  own  to  their  reguladons,  in  the  manner  best  oaionlated 
to  avoid  serious  ii^ury,  and  to  harmoni/.e  the  conflicting  interests  of  oor  agricolmieft 
our  commerce,  and  manufactures.  tJnder  these  impressions,  I  invite  your  attention 
to  the  existing  tariff,  believing  that  some  of  its  provisions  require  modification. 

"  The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture,  is  that  which  will  place  our  own  in  fair  oompedtion  with 
those  of  other  countries;  and  the  indtkeemeni  to  advance  even  a  step  beyond  this 
point  are  controlling  in  regard  to  those  articles  vhich  are  of  primary  necessity  in 
time  of  war.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  diflSculty  and  delicacy  of  this  operation,  it  is 
important  that  it  shbnld  never  be  attempted  but  with  the  utmost  caution.  Frequent 
legislation  in  regard  to  any  branch  of  industry  affecting  its  vaj^s,  and  by  which  its 
capital  may  be  transferred  to  new  chaanelstmuet  always  be  productive  of  hazardous 
speculation  and  loss, 

**  In  deliberating,  therefore,  on  these  interesting  subjects,  local  feelings  and  preju- 
dices should  be  merged  in  the  patriodc  determinadon  to  promote  the  great  interests 
of  the  whole.  All  attempts  to  connect  them  with  the  party  conflicts  of  the  day  are 
necessarily  injurious,  and  should  be  discountenanced.  Our  action  upon  them  should  be 
under  the  control  of  higher  and  purer  motives.  Legislation  subjected  to  such  influ- 
ences can  never  be  just,  and  will  not  long  retain  the  sancdon  of  a  people  whose  ac- 
tive patriotism  is  not  bounded  by  sectioncu  limits,  nor  insensible  to  that  spirit  of  con- 
cession and  forbearance  which  gave  life  to  our  pdlitical  compact,  and  sdll  sustains  it. 
Discarding  all  calculadons  of  political  ascendency,  the  North,  the  Bonthf  the  East  and 
the  West  should  unite  in  dimmishing  any  burden  of  which  either  may  justly  com- 

"  The  agricnltimil  interest  of  our  country  is  so  essentially  connected  with  every 
other,  anaso  superior  in  importance  to  them  all,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  invite 
to  it  your  particular  attention.  It  is  prvneipaUy  as  manufactures  and  commerce 
tend  to  increase  the  value  of  agricultural  productionsj  and  to  extend  their  appUea* 
tion  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  societyt  that  they  deserve  the  fostering  care  of 
government, 

"  Looking  forward  to  the  period,  not  far  distant,  when  a  sinking  fund  will  no 
longer  be  required,  the  dudes  on  those  articles  of  importation  which  cannot  come  in 
competition  with  our  own  production,  are  the  first  thai  should  engage  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  the  modification  of  the  tariff.  Of  these,  tea  and  coffee  are  the  most 
prominent :  they  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  have  become 
articles  of  necessity  to  all  dasees/' 


Extract  of  a  Message  Jrom  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 

Congress^  Decemher  7, 1630. 

"  Among  the  mtmerona  causes  of  oongratnlation,  the  condidon  of  our  impost  reve- 
nue deserves  special  mendon,  inasmuch  as  it  promises  the  means  of  extinguishing 
the  public  debt  sooner  than  was  anucipated,  and  furnishes  a  strong  illustradon  of  the 
practical  effects  of  the  present  tariff  upon  our  commercial  interests. 

"  The  object  of  the  tariff  is  objected  to  by  some  as  unconsdtutional ;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered by  ^Uaost  all  as  defective  in  many  of  its  parts. 
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"The  power  totepose  datiea  on  imports  originally  belonged  to  the  several  states. 
The  right  to  adjust  tiiose  duties,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  domesiie 
branehet  of  induttryy  is  so  completely  incidental  to  that  power,  that  it  is  difficolt  to 
sappose  the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other.  The  states  have  delegated  their 
whole  authority  over  im^rts  to  the  seneral  government,  without  limitation  or  re- 
striction, saring  the  very  mconsiderabie  reservation  reladng  to  their  inspecdon  laws. 
This  authority  naving  thus  entirely  passed  from  the  states,  the  right  to  exercise  it  for 
the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  exist  in  them ;  and,  consequendj,  if  it  be  not 
posseflsed  by  the  general  government,  it  must  be  extinct.  Our  poUticarsystem  would 
thus  present  the  anomaly  of  a  peoole  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  their  own  indus- 
try, and  to  counteract  the  most  selnsh  and  destructive  policy  which  misht  be  adopted 
by  foreign  nations.  This  surely  cannot  be  the  case.  This  indispensable  power,  thus 
surrendered  by  the  states,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  aotnority  on  the  subject 
expressly  delegated  to  Congress. 

*'  In  this  conclnsion  I  am  confirmed  as  well  by  the  opinions  of  Presidents  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  who  have  each  repeatedly  recommended  the  exer 
oise  of  this  right  under  the  Constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress,  the 
continued  acquiescence  of  the  states,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the  people. 

**  That  our  deliberations  on  this  interesting  subject  should  be  uninfluenced  bff  ihoee 
fturtizan  cenjUete  that  are  incident  to  free  institutions,  is  the  fervent  wish  ofm^  heart. 
To  make  this  great  quesdon,  which  unhappily  so  much  divides  and  excites  the 
public  mind,  snojervient  to  the  8hort4ightea  views  of  fiiu^tion,  mast  destroy  all  hope 
of  settling  it  satisfactorily  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  and  for  the  genend  interest. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  in  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  too  earnestly,  for  my  own  ieeiings 
or  the  common  good,  warn  you  against  the  blighting  consequences  of  such  a  000186.** 

Extract  of  a  Message  from  Andrew  Jackson^  President  of  the  United  States,  to 

Congress,  December  6,  1831. 

**  The  confidence  with  which  the  eztingaishment  of  the  public  debt  may  be  antici- 
pated, presents  an  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effoct  more  tuUy  the  policy  in  relation 
ta  import  duties  which  has  been  recommended  in  my  former  messages.  A  modifi- 
oation  of  the  tariff  which  shall  produce  a  redaction  of  our  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the 
government,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  duties  on  imports  with  a  view  to  equal  justice 
m  relation  to  all  our  national  interests,  and  to  the  counteraction  of  foreign  policy,  so 
ftu-  asit  may  be  injurious  to  those  interests,  is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects which  demand  the  consideration  of  the  present  Congress.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  spirit  of  concession  and  conciliation  which  has  distinguifihed  the  friends  of  our 
Union  in  all  great  emergencies,  it  is  believed  that  this  object  may  be  effected  without 
iigury  to  any  nadonal  interest'' 

Now,  tbe  experimental  tariff,  as  I  interpret  it,  fundameotallj  vio- 
lated this  doctrine.  It  discriminated,  but  it  did  so  against  our  domes- 
tic labor,  and  in  that  way  and  to  that  extent  it  made  war  upon  tbe 
vital  interests  of  the  North.  And  pray,  what  inducements  were  offer- 
ed to  North  Carolina  by  this  experiment,  that  her  senators  should 
help  to  carry  on  the  unnaturs^l  conflict  ]  What  but  the  naked  desire  for 
an  apparent  party  unity  where  there  was  really  no  party  concord. 
For  North  Cfarolina  had  no  local  or  state  interest  which  will  be 
served  or  elevated  by  it.    None,  whatever. 

The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  allow  of  illustrations  by  a  tedi- 
ous detail  of  enumerated  articles ;  I  reserve  that  for  a  more  suitable 
occasion ;  only  remarking  for  the  present,  that  if  any  should  be  disin- 
genuous enough  to  deny  this  characteristic  of  the  new  tariff,  no  one 
who  regards  his  reputation  will  venture  to  contradict  the  fact  that  the 
experimental  tariff  does  not  discriminate  in  Japor  of  American  manu- 
factures ;  and  no^  to  discriminate  in  their  favor  moderately  and  rea- 
sonably, by  a  "  live  and  let  live  "  law  of  love  amongst  brethren  of  a 
common  country,  is  the  same  thing  in  principle  though  not  in  degree 
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as  to  dkcriminale  againH  tbem.  Verily,  it  appeared  to  me  fbat  its 
passage  wauld  be  substitutiiig  the  theories  of  yesterday,  learned  in 
the  law  office,  for  the  experience  of  fifty  years  of  our  ovm  govern- 
ment and  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  for  the  sake  of  perpe^ 
trating  an  experiment  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  The  last  objection  I  shall  trouble  you  with  is  to  the  nevf 
principle  that  all  '*  duties  are  to  be  laid  ad  valorem/*  It  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  circumstanoe  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  act, 
that  this  new  ad  valorem  article  in  the  democratic  creed  was  supported 
by  the  sanction  of  no  distinguished  name  but  Henry  Clay's  ;  and  Mr. 
Clay's  friends  say  that  even  he  has  been  misrepresented,  to  furnish 
the  authority. 

Another  not  unimportant  circumstance  is,  that  the  people  of  my 
State  have  been  commanded  to  dishonor  me,  as  one  not  true  to  the 
doctriiie  of  a  party  tariff  of ''  ad  valorem  duties,"  and  therefore  treach- 
erous lx>  them ;  when  I  put  it  to  your  conscience  that  there  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  tkoaaands  of  good  North  Carolina  Democrats, 
who,  so  far  from  having  adopted  it  in  their  political  creed,  did  never 
8o  much  as  hear  of  it  until  long  since  my  election  to  the  Senate  ! 
Let  each  one  answer  for  himself.  Did  yon  ever  understand  it  before  1 
In  sincerity,  I  declare  that  until  afWr  my  election  to  the  Senate  I  did 
not,  and  I  presume  you  did  not.  But  I  think  I  understand  it  now, 
my  countrymen,  and  I  venture  to  guess  that  the  more  you  know  of 
it»  and  the  longeo*  it  shall  be  tried,  the  less  you  will  like  it. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  to  lay  duties  or  taxes  upon 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  market  from  whence  they  come — the  lato  fixing  the  per 
cent,  and  die  collector  of  it  ascertaining  the  foreign  value  of  whatever 
is  taxed,  viz.  the  sum  of  the  tax-^for  which  he  is  not  responsible  to 
you,  but  to  the  Treasury  Department.  And  a  specific  duty  is  the 
same  tax  imposed  upon  the  same  article-— the  law  itself,  however, 
distinguishing  the  value,  by  establishing  the  particular  sum  of  taxa- 
tion, and  leaving  nothing  for  the  collector  to  do  but  to  weigh  or  measure 
the  quantity ;  wherein,  if  he  be  guilty  of  fraud,  he  may  probably  be 
convicted,  or  if  disposed  to  oppress  the  merchant,  he  can  be  prevented. 
In  short,  where  the  tax  is  specific,  the  collector  only  weighs  or  mea- 
sures the  quantity  ;  where  it  is  ad  valorem,  he  not  only  measures  or 
weighs  the  quantity,  but  likewise  determines/ upon  bis  own  judgment, 
the  foreign  value  of  the  things  imported.  The  uniform  rule,  as 
approved  by  your  Government,  has  been  heretofore  that  of  making  all 
the  duties  specific  which  can  be  made  so,  and  let  the  others  be  ad 
valorem ;  but  to  reduce  the  list  of  ad  valorem  duties,  from  time  to 
time,  by  adding  to  the  list  of  specific*  The  experimental  tariff  con- 
defmns  and  repudiates  this  policy  altogether,  and  prescribes  a  new 
one,  of  having  all  the  duties  ad  valorem,  and  none  of  them  specific. 
With  this  explanation,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending 
my  objections  to  the  new  principle  of  the  experimental  tariff. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Revolution,  that  "representation  and  taxa- 
tion should  go  together."  Now,  this  is  a  great  principle  of  liberty, 
never  to  be  despised ;  and  the  abrogation  of  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  the  interest  of  the  Republic.    But  it  means  nothing,  unless  it 
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creates  the  duty  of  laying  taxes  by  the  law,  and  not  by  the  ofieert 
who  collect  it ;  so  that  the  citizen  who  reads  the  law,  may,  as  far  as 
practicable,  see  in  it  what  it  taxes  him  ;  officers,  too,  whom  the  people 
nave  no  agency  in  appointing,  and  cannot  remove*— <ifficers  who,  in 
assessing  values,  exercise  their  own  discretion,  and  whose  individual 
judgment,  in  this  country,  as  to  the  market  value  of  property  in  all 
foreign  lands,  cannot  be  successfully  impeached,  because  the  wit- 
nesses to  do  it,  live  abroad,  and  cannot  be  got  here ;  and  if  they 
could,  it  would  still  be  almost  impossible  to  convict  the  officer  of  tn- 
tentional  falsehood.  It  must  be  proved  that  he  was  wrong»  and  knew 
it  too.  Is  not  this  new  doctrine,  then,  more  than  a  slight  departure 
from  this  maxim  of  the  Republic  1  Shall  it  be  approved*  upon  the 
notion  that  this  great  principle  of  a  representative  democracy  has 
become  impracticable  i  Shall  we  sanction  the  pretence  that  the 
people^ $  representatives  will  cheat  them  in  adopting  the  specific  duties, 
and  assume  at  the  same  time  that  custom-house  officers  will  be  more 
scrupulous  and  more  just  to  you  in  fizine  the  values  under  a  system 
of  ad  valorem  duties  ?  Ought  such  a  departure  from  a  great  and 
fundamental  doctrine  of  representative  government  to  be  tolerated, 
much  less  engrailed  permanently  into  the  laws  of  a  iree  people,  with- 
out unavoidable  necessity,  and  sanctified  as  a  part  of  our  democratic 
faith,  without  notice  to  the  people  1  A  step  or  two  further,  and  we 
shall  be  carried  to  a  point  where  Congress  can  do  nothing  but  declare 
the  aggregate  revenues  which  may  be  levied  for  the  Government, 
and  leave  the  Treasury  Department  to  collect  them  as  may  seem  best 
to  its  officers,  and  according  to  its  rules. 

I  come  now  to  show  that  what  the  experimental  tariff  makes  the 
rule  of  taxation,the  fathers  of  the  Republic  made  the  exception.  What 
they  declared  was  a  fruitful  mother  of  frauds,  it  has  adopted  as  the 
only  parent  of  our  revenues  ! 

In  1795,  when  Washington  was  President,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, used  the  following  words,  viz  : 

"  According  to  the  present  laws  imposing  duties  on  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States,  not  much  short  of  one-third  or  the  whole  amonnt  of  the  daties  is  derived  from 
articles  rated  ad  valorem, 

**  In  other  nations,  where  this  branch  of  revenue,  as  with  us,  is  (if  principal  or  very 
considerable  ronseqaeuce,  and  where  no  peculiarity  of  situation  has* tended  to  keep 
the  rates  of  duty  low,  experience  has  led  to  contract  more  and  more  the  number  of 
articles  rated  ad  vtUoremj  and  of  course  to  extend  the  number  of  those  rated  specifi- 
cally — that  is,  according  to  weight,  measure,  or  other  rules  of  quantity. 

**  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious :  it  is  to  guard  against  evasions,  which  infallibly 
happen  in  a  ffreater  or  less  degree  when  duties  are  high.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
merchants  of  any  country  to  have  manifested  more  probity  than  those  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  there  never  was  one  in  which 
illicit  purchases  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  revenue  have  obtained  so  little  as  bitberlo 
in  thid.  Yet  would  it  bo  a  delusive  expectation  that,  with  duties  so  considerable  aus 
those  which  now  exist,  a  disposition  will  not  be  experienced  in  some  individuals,  who 
carry  on  our  import  trade,  to  evade  the  payment  of  them,  and  this  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  make  it  prudent  to  ^ard  with  drcamspeetion,  and  by  every  reasonable 
precaution,  against  the  success  m  such  attempts.  It  is'  needless  to  repeat,  that  this 
will  contribute  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  as  to  that  of  the  revenne. 

"  It  is  believed  that  in  our  system  the  method  of  rating  ad  valorem  could  with 
convenience  be  brooght  within  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  it  is  evident  that  to 
do  so  will  contribute  materially  to  the  $eeurit$  of  the  r^fii««."-— (See  Ameriean 
State  Papen,  Finance,  vol.  i,  page  348.)  ^^ 
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In  1801,  under  Jefferson's  administration,  Albert  G-allatin,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasary,  in  a  report  to  the  Senate,  said: 

''  In  order  to  ^uard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  valae  of  goods  being  underrated 
in  the  iovoices,  it  would  be  eligible  to  lay  speeific  duties  on  all  such  articles  aow 
paying  duties  ad  valorem  as  may  be  susceptible  of  that  alteration/'— «(See  American 
State  Papers,  Finance,  vol.  i,  page  702.) 

In  1816,  under  Madison's  administration,  A.  J.  Dallas,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  preceding  session,  after  a  thorough 
examination,  said : 

"That  articles  im|>orted  to  a  great  amount  should  rather  be  charged  with  tpecijie 
duties  apon  their  weight  and  measure,  in  order  to  guard  against  evasions  and  fraudSf 
than  with  ad  valorem  duties  on  their  value.'''— (See  American  State  Papers,  Finance, 
vol.  iii,  page  91.) 

In  1818,  under  Monroe's  administration,  William  H.  Crawford,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  1817,  direct- 
ing him  to  report  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  more 
effectual  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  said  : 

"  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  against  the  frauds  and  evasions 
which*  already  exist,  and  to  prevent  their  further  increase,  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted,'! &c. 

And  then,  after  recommending  twenty-four  additional  laws,  he 
adds: 

**  Whatever  ma^  be  the  reliance  that  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  fore- 
going provisions,  it  is  certainly  prudent  to  diminithf  as  far  as  practicable»  the  list  of 
articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties." — (See  American  State  Papers,  vol.  iii,  page  236.) 

These  opinions  of  the  great  and  eminent  men  of  our  country,  were 
never  controverted,  so  far  as  we  know,  until  the  present  time;  and 
upon  what  principle  of  patriotism  or  of  democracy  was  1  expected 
to  refuse  to  them  the  homage  of  my  confidence  and  support  1  What 
should  have  induced  me  to  forego  the  conclusions  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, fortified  by  such  authority  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
the  government  for  half  3  century  ?  In  all  my  conferences  with 
senators,  no  better  reason  was  given  to  me  for  it  than  that  the  bill 
would  destroy  the  tariff  of  1842 ;  but  the  remedy  was  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  the  disease,  and  the  operation  seemed  to  me  almost  as 
unwise  as  to  "  cut  off  the  head  for  a  cure  of  the  toothache." 

I  have  now  explained  to  you  the  origin,  and  reminded  you  of  the 
character,  of  McKay's  bill  of  1844.  1  have  intimated  to  you  the  na- 
ture of  those  party,  npt^o  say  those  moral  obligations,  which  were 
contracted  antecedent  to  the  elections  of  1844 ;  and  I  have  told  you 
how  they  were  imposed  upon  me,  as  one  of  your  senators,  in  my  best 
attempts  to  sustain  the  Democratic  party,  by. harmonizing  the  country 
generally  upon  a  distracting  conflict  of  local  interests.  I  have  also 
shown  you  how  the  tariff  bill  proposed  at  this  session  was  altogether 
a  different  one,  and  every  way  objectionable  in  its  details  and  in  its 
principles,  and  in  the  time  of  its  operation,  and,  I  might  have  added, 
m  the  manner  it  was  urged  upon  ttie  Senate  ;  and  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  was  with  me,  on  account  of  all  these  things,  to  vote  for  the 
bill  without  amendment,  even  along  vnth  other  Democratic  senators, 
with  our  mouths  gagged,  our  judgnients  unconvinced,  and  our  de- 
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liberations  forestalled,  upon  a  question  wbicb  I  always  thought  to  be 
a  national  one,  above  the  dominion  of  any  political  party  whatever. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  address  relates  solely  to  a  justifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Haywood's  course  in  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  In 
omitting  its  publication,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  but  Justice 
to  Mr.  H.  to  say,  that  even  admitting  the  obligation  to  instructions  to 
be  binding,  Mr.  Haywood  fully  justifies  himself,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  instructions,  which  requires  no  more  of  him,  than  to  resign  if  he 
could  not  conscientiously  follow  them — and  moreover,  Mr.  Haywood 

fives  many  other  facts  and  arguments,  which  show  him  to  be  what 
e  has  ever  been  considered— -a  conscientious  man,  acting  upon  the 
purest  principles.  £d«. 

AMERICAN  LEaXBLATIOir  FOR  THB  BEHEFXT  OF  ENOIaAKD. 

We  have  more  than  once  stated  our  firm  and  unalterable  belief 
that  the  Experimental  Tariff  of  1846  would  deeply  injure  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  same  degree,  benefit  England,  by  substituting  her 
labor  for  our  own. 

In  confirmation  of  this  belief  we  insert  the  following  article,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  in  the  London  Mining  Journal  of  the  first  of 
August. 

This  is  only  the  commencement  of  what  we  are  destined  to  see 
before  very  long,  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

It  comes  to  us  first  in  congratulations  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  a  short  paragraph  ttom  the  Manchester 
Guardian  ;  but  the  next  steamer  will  bring  us  more  of  the  same  tenor, 
congratulating  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Ruddersfield,  &c.  &c. 

What  a  scene  is  this  ?  Our  heroic  ancestry  waded  through  blood 
to  secure  our  independence,  and  an  American  Executive  and  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  recommend  a  law,  which  Congress  enacts, 
to  fi^ive  a  stimulus  to  British  industry,  to  the  destruction  of  our  own. 

Not  a  solitary  approval  of  this  ruinous  measure  is  heard  from  our 
own  people,  while  the  people  of  England  are  rejoicing.  What  a 
commentary  upon  the  "  Experimental  Tariff,"  as  it  is  justly  christen- 
ed by  Senator  Haywood  I ! 

We  wait  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer,  to  furnish  proof  of  what 
we  have  heretofore  said,  namely,  that  the  law  of  1846  is  not  an 
American,  but  a  British  Tariff. 

1  Opinion  of  the  American  Tori  f  Bill  in  England, 

[Prom  the  Manchettor  Guardiait] 

^  Should  this  important  measure  become  a  law,  as  we  have  now  every  ret- 
soQ  to  believe,  it  will  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  this  country  ;  the  redaction  of  duties 
upon  most  of  our  staple  productions  being  very  considerable,  and  upon  none, 
perhaps,  more  so  than  upon  the  manufactures  of  cotton.  Under  the  existing 
law,  tne  duty  on  these  manuftEictures  (nominally  35  per  cent.)  is  levied,  not 
upon  the  real  value,  but  upon  certain  fictitious  valuations,  which  serve  to 
raise  the  actual  duty  in  many  cases  to  80,  90,  or  100  per  cent.  Under  the 
provisions^of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  the  duty  on  embroidered  and 
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tambored  cottons  will  be  30  per  cent.;  on  cotUm  rely  eta  20  per  cent.;  and  on 
all  otber  manufactures  of  cotton,  25  per  cent  ad  yalorem.  Under  a  duty  of 
this  amount,  the  import  of  the  finer  qualities  of  English  cotton  manufactures, 
and  especially  of  good  prints,  muslins,  and  probably  fine  shirtings,  will  be 
large ;  and  we  may  expect  the  trade  in  those  articles  to  be  restored  to  some- 
thing like  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  some  years  ago.  The  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  iron,  and  on  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  are  also  import- 
ant ;  but,  as  we  shall  probably  hare  decisiye  intelligence  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
bill  at  an  early  period,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  abstain  from  any  further 
remarks  upon  it. 


MINING>  AKD  OTHER  TSfTELLlOBIfCB. 

iFrom  the  London  Mining  Jowmal  of  Avgn$t  lf<.] 

In  connection  with  the  foreign  demand  for  iron,  it  is  BatJafactoiy  to  hear  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  has  pa$nd  the  Home  of  Revresentaiivei  by  a  majority  of  19,  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  new  scale  of  duties  upon  hron,  as  sent  to  the  Senate,  provides 
for  iron  in  Imuv,  blooms,  bolts,  hoops  and  pigs,  rods,  slabs,  or  other  form  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  castings  of  iron,  old  and  scrap  iron,  and  vessels  of  cast*iron,  to 
pay  a  duty  of  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  We  transcribe  the  tariff  of  1842,  at  present 
m  operation,  which  shows  at  an  exchange  to  equal  4s.  2d.  per  dollar.  Pig-iron  to 
pa^  a  duty  of  IL  ITs.  6d.  per  ton ;  bar-iron,  3/.  10s.  lOd.  to  5/.  48.  2d.  per  ton ;  sheet, 
Doiler  plates,  and  some  otner  sorts  of  manufactured  iron,  1 1/.  13s.  4d.  per  ton,  with 
duties  more  or  less  on  other  descriptions ;  iron  for  railways,  since  3d  March,  1843, 
(as  provided  in  the  Act  of  1842,)  having  been  chargeable  with  the  doty  imjKMed  on 
roUed  iron  of  5^  4s.  2d.  per  ton.  The  passing  of  the  new  tariff  by  the  Senate  must, 
consequently,  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  British  iron  trade.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  Monday  last,  55  railway  Acts  of  Parliament  for  new  lines,  extensions, 
&x!.,  received  the  Royal  assent;  and  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  London  and 
York  was  unanimous  for  carrying  out  the  works  of  this  railway  (308  miles^  with  all 
possible  despatch — ^the  year  1850  being  named  as  the  period  for  its  compleUon. 

We  have  again  to  congratulate  the  iron  trade  on  a  period  of  prosperity  not  hUherio 
experienced ;  and  the  continued  favourable  weather  tor  the  harvest,  with  the  prospect 
of  tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad  in  political  affairs,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  ail  judieiouely  directed  railway  enterpritee. 
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Ironr^Bai  a.  Wales.. ton  8 
"       London....  0 

Nailrods  ''     0 

Hoop(Staf.) 0 

Sheet  "  "  .,  0 
Bars  "  "  ..10 
Bails,  ayerage..  .  9 


Welsh  cold  blast  > 
foundry  pig    J 


s.    £ 

5—  8 

0—  9 

0—10 

0—11 

0—12  10 
10—11  0 
10—10 


s. 

10 
5 
5 

10 


toundry  pig     ) 
Scotch  pig  5,  Clyde  3 
Russian  CCNDc.  0 

PSI 0 

Gourieff..l4 

Archangel  0 

Swedish  d,  on  the  spot  1 1 

''    Steel,  fiigt  .  0 

"        *•    kegs  e  14 

Copper-^Tilef 0 

Toughcake 0 

Best  selected 0 

a  Discount  2A  per  cent 
e  In  kegs  j|  ana  f-inch.     / 
in  bond.  i  Discount 

m  Discount  IJ  per  cent    n 


0    0—5 


0 
5 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


it 


12  6  3  15 
0—16  0 
0—16  0 
5—14  10 
0—13  12 
0—11  10 
0—15  10 
0—14  5 
0—92 
0—93 
0—96 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Oi 


Coj>;>«f*—Ordin.  sheets  lb  0 

*'      bottoms.  0 

Tin — Com.  blocksg.cwt  0 

"     bars 0 

Refined 0 


s.     £ 
0-^0 
0—0 
0—4 
0—4  13 
0—4  15 


B. 

0 

0 

12 


StraiteA 4  11—4  12 


14—4 

9—1 

15—1 


14 

10 

16 

5 


Banca 4 

r»»Pte^c«— Ch.ICi,box  1 
"    IX.  ...   1 
Coke,  IC..-J.!"..'  1  4  6-1 
"      IX....  1  10  6-1  11 

LeadrSheeik ton  0    0-19  10 

Pig,  refined 0    0-21    0 

common....  0  0-18  15 
Spanish,  in  bdl7  10-18  0 
American....  0    0-17  10 

8pelter-^Cake)l 0    0-18  10 

Zt«c— (Sheefjwexport^    0    0-28    0 

QuiektUver^n lb  0    0-0    4 

OlReJined  Metal ton  4  15—5    0 

b  Net  cash.  c  Discount  2J  per  cent      d  Ditto. 

Discount  3  per  cent     ^  Ditto  2il  per  cent,    h  Net  cash. 
3  per  cent  k  Ditto  2i  per  cent.         /  Net  Cash. 

Discount  14  per  cent    *  For  home  nse  it  is  322.  per  ton. 


li 


If 


d. 

10* 
114 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 
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\_Fram  <ntr  CorreMpondeiU.'} 

Iron  (Welsh  and  Staffordshire)  is  in  good  demand  at  quotations.  Scotch  pigs  have 
improTed  within  the  last  few  days,  and  large  sales  have  been  made  at  72s.  6d.  to  758. 

ui  Copper  and  Leetd  there  has  been  but  little  doing  since  last  week's  Mining 
JoumaL 

Tint  l>oth  English  and  foreign,  and  Tin  Platet,  vre  active  at  present  prices. 

Some  sales  have  been  made  of  foreign  Spelter  this  week,  at  13/.  10s.,  and  holders 
are  beginning  to  ask  2s.  6d.  per  ton  more. 

[CommuniceUed  by  Meurs.  WkUeomb  and  Barton,  Old  Broad'tireet.'] 

English  bar-iron  continues  in  great  request,  at  a  shade  under  our  quotations,  and 
large  sales  made  during  the  week,  delivered  at  the  port  Welsh  and  Stafibrdsfaire 
pig-iron  are  rather  more  sought  after,  and  holders  are  asking  higher  prices.  Scotch 
pig-iron  very  firm  at  72s.  6d.  for  mixed  Nos.,  and  75s.  for  all  No.  1. — cash  in  14  days. 
—Sales  of  spelter  reported  at  18/.  7s.  6d. — to  day  holders  have  refused  18/.  10s. 

Dudley t  July  29. — ^The  temporary-  dnlness  which  has  characterised  the  iron  trade 
the  last  few  months  may  now  be  said  to  be  over.  Orders  are  coming  in  plentifbily, 
and  briskness  begins  again  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Considering  the  good  prospects 
of  the  trade  for  many  years  hence^  the  probability  is,  that  an  advance  in  pnces  will 
ahordy  take  place.  It  should  be  understood,  that  though  there  has  been  a  slackness 
in  general,  prices  have  been  maintained,  except  by  a  few  houses,  whose  terms  of 
doing  business  afforded  no  criterion  of  selling  prices. 

Birmin^hamf  July  30. — Since  last  quarter-day  prices  have  been  fully  austained, 
and  with  mcreased  prospects  of  an  abundant  trade  for  some  time  to  come.  Orders 
are  still  daily  arriving  in  this  district  faster  than  thoy  can  be  executed,  owing  to  the 
quantity  required,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  men  at  work.  The  heat  has 
again  become  intense,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  puddlers  and  others  engaged  at  the 
furnaces  to  work  the  ordinary  hours  of  labor.  In  addition  to  some  further  railway 
contracts  thrown  into  the  market,  our  merchants  have  lately  received  good  foreign 
orders.  Bar  iron  is  in  demand  for  some  of  the  colonies,  and  shipments  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  are  being  made. 

The  Copper  Trade  is  also  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  understanding  among 
the  smelters  for  maintaining  a  uniformity  of  price,  gives  steadiness  to  operations. 
Some  useful  regulations  have  recently  been  adopted  here  in  reference  to  the  terms  of 
payment.  Heretofore  the  rate  of  discount  was  in  favor  of  buyers  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  but  it  is  now  understood  for  wholesale  transactions,  the  terms  are  assimi- 
lated throughout  the  oountry.  It  has  been  rumored,  that  English  copper  smelters 
have  been  selling  copper  on  the  continent  much  cheaper  than  they  have  allowed  it 
to  find  its  way  into  tnis  market ;  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be,  to  afford  the  foreign 
manufacturers  a  decided  advantage  over  those  of  this  country.  For  this,  however, 
there  can  be  no  remedy.  It  is  pretty  generally  evident,  that  a  desire  prevails  among 
the  mining  interests  to  undersell  the  South  American  and  other  foreign  ores.  Many 
of  the  smelters  are  also  copper  miners,  and  they  are  content  to  get  the  present  good 
profit  upon  the  copper,  and  sell  the  ore  at  a  low  price,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
smelters  are  benefited.  Till  copper  is  now  02 ;  wholesale  less  2i|  per  cent.,  one 
month  cash. 

GLASGOW  PIG-IRON  TRADE. 

July  25. — We  have  not  had  so  much  excitement  this  week  as  during  the  preceding 
two  weeks ;  but  a  good  business  has  been  done  at  last  week's  quotations,  and  in  some 
cases  prices  have  been  Is.  in  favor  of  buyers.  Holders  and  makers  are  generally 
very  sanguine  of  a  good  trade  in  autumn,  and  are  stiff  for  former  rates.  We  quote 
69s.  to  708.  for  No.  3 ;  72s.  to  728.  6d.  for  mixed  No«.,  and  74s.  to  75s.  for  all  No.  1> 
cash,  free  on  board. 

Pig-iron  exported  from  January  I,  tUl  June  30,  1846. 

ToUU  Amount  ehipped.  Tone. 

From  Broomielaw — from  January  1  till  April  30 41,980 

From  Port  Dundas  and  Kirkintilloch — ditto « 51i339 

From  Broomielaw — in  May  last 21,370 

From  Port  Dundas  and  Kirkintilloch — ditto 21,384 

From  Broomielaw— -in  June  last 14,850 

From  Pon  Dundas  and  Kirkintilloch 18,166 

Total  exports  from  January  till  Jnne,  1846 Tons  169,089 

The  above  includes  wnat  has  been  sent  in  scows  to  Grangemouth,  or  otherwise.. 
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THE  lEON  TRADE; 
This  trade  partakes  of  the  quietness  existing  in  almost  every  other.  A  larse 
steady  consumptioa  is  still  goin^  da,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  during  the 
last  month  has  been  less  than  during  any  month  within  the  past  year.  This  has 
arisen  principally  from  the  hot  weatner  which  has  been  experienced ;  in  some  of 
the  iron  mills  and  for^,  the  temperatore  has  ranged  from  120  to  140  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  To  work  m  such  an  atmosphere  is  found  to  be  impossible.  At  the  pre- 
paratory meeting,  previous  to  quarter  day,  which  was  held  in  Stafibrdshire  last  week, 
it  was  determined  that  prices  for  the  ensuing  quarter  should  remain  as  before,  but 
as  some  of  the  makers  are  getting  short  of  oraers,  it  is  impoasible,  unless  the  demand 
•hoold  improve,  that  some  concessions  will  be  made  by  the  most  needy. — But  this  will 
most  likely  be  only  temporary,  as  a  general  opinion  prevails  that  prices  must  improve 
in  the  autunm,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period*  Pig-Iron  may  be  quoted  at  70s.  in  Glas- 
gow, and  80s.  in  Liverpool ;  Baivlron  in  Wales  £S  to  £8  6s.  per  ton,  in  Liverpool 
£8  lOs ;  hoops  £10  lOs. ;  sheets  £11  lOs. ;  best  plates  £12  lOs.— Tinned  Plates  aro 
very  dull,  and  are  lower ;  1  0  Charcoal  dOs.  per  box ;  Coke  and  inferior  descriptioni 
at  3s.  to  6s.  per  box  less.  Foreign  iron  is  not  much  in  demand.  The  public  mind  is 
so  filled  with  contemplating  the  possible  consequences  of  the  free  trade  measures  re- 
cently  legalized,  that  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  operate  upon  them  with  confidence ; 
and  the  more  the  question  is  considered,  whether  nationally  or  universally,  the  more 
important  it  seems  to  become. 

ANTHRACITE  IRON  TRADE. 

Little  more  than  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  snccessful  experiments 
were  made  in  thia  state  to  mannfiicture  Pig-Iron  with  anrhracite  coal ;  and  no  con- 
siderable advances  were  made  in  it  until  tne  fostering  infiuenceof  the  trade  of  '42 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  results  have  been  astoniAhing.  A  new  and  most 
important  trade  has  been,  as  it  were,  created.  We  learn  from  an  intelligent  source 
that  we  have  now,  in  blast,  thirty  furnaces  and  ei^ht  more  in  progress  of  erection, 
capable  of  manulactttring  116,000  tons  of  iron,  within  one  year  from  this  date.  This 
iron  commanded  recently  in  this  market  from  $25  to  ^0  per  ton ;  which  will  give 
as  the  annual  aggregate  product  of  this  new  branch  of  business,  13,248,000.  Such 
are  the  fraits  of  the  tarifT 

Within  the  same  period  fifteen  rolling  mills  have  been  erected  in  our  State,  for  the 
manii&cture  of  anthracite  iron,  whose  united  power  can  produce  annually  46,000 
tons  of  nul-roari,  boiler,  plate  and  fiat  and  round  bar  iron ;  which  at  the  low  rate  of 
$70  per  ton  amounts  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $3,200,000.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
vast  sum  of  six  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  as  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  this 
single  branch  of  the  trade.  How  many  thousands  of  laborers  are  thus  sustained ;  how 
many  thousands  of  farmers  thus  find  a  profitable  market ;  how  large  an  amount  of 
trade  is  thus  encouraged;  how  many  mechanics  are  in  consequence  employed,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say.  But  this  much  we  can  say,  that  all,  all  these  advantages  will, 
under  the  British  bill,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  fade  away. — {_Ph$l.  North.  Am. 
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Otir  files  by  the  steamer  not  having  been  accessible  to  us  until 
jast  going  to  press,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  as  many  notes  of 
their  contents  as  usual. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  August,  has  an  article 
on  the  annual  motions  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  very  title  of  which 
conveys  an  idea  doubtless  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  amount 
of  the  movement  cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 

A  new  substance  has  been  obtained  from  cochineal,  which  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  another  lately  produced  by  Liebig,. 
through  the  action  of  potassa  on  caseine. 
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We  notice  tbe  report  of  a  patent  case  inyolving  a  new  principle  in 
the  manufacture  of  carpets.  On  the  old  plan,  every  yam  was  of  a 
uniform  color,  and  there  were  as  many  yams  of  dififerent  colors  opposite 
to  any  one  point  of  the  carpet  as  there  were  colors  in  the  carpet. 
Thus,  if  there  were  five  colors  in  any  one  carpet,  only  one  would  ap* 
pear  at  any  one  point,  the  other  four  being  suppressed  or  hid  in 
weaving.  The  face  of  the  fabric  therefore  showea  only  one -fifth  of 
the  whole  valuable  worsted  yarn.  But  now,  by  Mr.  Whytock's  in- 
vention, the  yams  are  spread  over  a  cylinder,  and  marked  in  colors* 
according  to  a  pattern,  and  then  in  making  up  a  warp,  one  yam  being 
taken  from  each  set  and  placed  in  its  proper  place  in  the  warp, 
the  accumulation  of  the  elements  of  the  pattern  would  present  a 
warp  thereon  as  if  it  had  been  printed  by  a  block,  and  in  this  way 
the  most  elaborate  patterns  may  be  produced.  At  Halifax,  York- 
shire, a  manufactory  on  this  principle  is  carried  on  extensivelyi  and 
children  do  a  great  part  of  the  work.  As  our  own  carpet  makers 
have  reason  to  fear  a  decline  of  their  business  under  the  new  tariff,  it 
may  be  well  for  them  to  consult  this  case,  and  see  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  principle. 

A  continental  chemist.  Dr.  Gorup  Besanez,  has  found  in  dark 
colored  biliary  calculi,  and  in  the  human  bile  itself,  distinct  traces  of 
copper.  In  blood  we  are  told  there  is  iron,  and  now  in  the  bile  there 
is  found  copper.  Who  knows  but  that  Man  may  be  reduced  by  some 
new  Davy  to  a  metallic  base  t 

Methods  have  been  discovered  in  France,  to  ascertain  the  presence 
and  weight  of  copper  in  the  ore,  by  ascertaining  its  tints  after  a  cer- 
tain process  of  solution.  The  process  is  too  scientific  to  be  interest- 
ing to  a  general  reader.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Chemical  Gazette 
for  August,  and  would  be  of  immense  value  in  ascertaining  tbe  rich- 
ness  of  the  Superior  ores,  which  are  now  analysed  at  a  distance  ftom 
the  mines,  and  at  much  expense. 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine,  we  find  a  paper  by  Dr.  Kelly,  who  de« 
scribes  the  miraeesof  Uie  St  Lawrence,  and  as  he  gives  the  explanation 
of  the  various  kmds  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form,  we  transcribe  it 
in  his  own  words.  **  The  mirages  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  of  two 
kinds.  In  one,  which  is  the  mirage  of  the  arctic  regions,  the  horizon 
is  elevated,  the  forms  of  objects  are  distorted,  and  frequently  two, 
three,  and  even  as  many  as  five  imi^es  of  the  same  object  are  seen, 
alternately  erect  and  inverted,  the  lowest  always  being  erect.  This 
kind  of  mirage  is  only  met  when  the  water  is  colder  than  tbe  air.  In 
the  other  kind  of  mirage,  that  of  the  desert,  the  horizon  is  depressed, 
distant  points  of  land  seem  raised  to  the  air,  the  form  of  ol^acts  is 
seldom  materially  changed,  there  are  seen  more  than  two  images  of 
an  object,  and  when  a  second  is  seen,  the  lowest  is  always  inverted, 
the  upper  erect." 

Havana  marble  is  now  imported  into  England. 

On  the  German  rail-roads  there  are  296  locomotive  engines,  194  of 
English  manufacture,  57  German,  and  29  American. 

Mitchell's  screw  pile  light-house  has  been  adopted  in  England. 

-In  1814  there  was  but  one  steamer  in  the  whole  British  empire, 
now  there  are  one  thousand  steamers  of  that  country. 
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Tbe  Spibyx  mail  of  war,  is  fitted  wkli  a  pair  of  oaeiilating  engines  of 
500  horse  power,  the  largest  ever  made  on  this  principle. 

Potatoes  are  now  so  preserved  under  Edward's  patent,  as  to  keep 
in  all  climates,  and  for  any  period. 

A  curious  electric  clodi  has  been  placed  at  Edinburgh,  by  Mr. 
Bain,  of  which  a  pendulum  in  Glasgow  regalates  the  dnd  wheels 
and  hands  in  Edinburgh. 

An  English  geologist.  Commander  Morton,  has  offered  a  aew 
theory  to  account  for  the  columns  ckf  the  celebrated  Giant's  Causeway. 
The  usual  explanation  of  these,  is  that  of  their  being  actually  mol* 
ten  basalt.     But  Mr.  Morton  thinks  they  are  petrified  bamboos ! 

There  have  been  built  in  England  of  late,  some  mammoth  locomo- 
tives. One  called  the  Goliah,  for  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  rail- 
way,  has  cylinders  18  inches  in  diameter,  two  feet  stroke.  The  size 
of  boilers  is  not  given,  but  it  is  expected  this  engine  will  draw  1000 
tons  on  a  level,  at  the  rate  of20' miles  on  hour. 

The  French  government  is  about  to  expend  <£50,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  English  govern- 
ment <3£30,00O  in  a  building  to  contain  a  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  a  mining  record  office,  and  for  the  geological  surveys.  The 
nearest  approach  which  has  been  that  of  the  liberal  sagacity  of  the 
British  government,  has  been  that  of  the  State  of  New* York.  Our 
late  surveys  and  our  state  museum  are  honorable  monuments  of  our 
scientific  progress.  And  the  men  connected  with  these  works  are  all 
eminent  and  well  known.  The  English  museum,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  will  be  sustained  by  the  services  and  reputation  of  such  men 
as  De  la  Beche,  Phillips,  Forbes^  Smyth,  Playfair,  and  Hunt !  We 
trust  that  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  will  fall  into  as 
able  hands  as  these*    - 

Dr.  Leichardt  and  his  party,  who  two  years  ago  undertook;  a 
geographical  journey  in  Australia,  and  whose  long  absence  was 
giving  rise  to  many  fears,  returned  to  Sidney  last  December.  CMne 
of  the  party  was  killed  by  the  natives,  and  great  sufferings  were  nnv 
dergone  by  the  survivors.     The  researches  made  were  successlbl. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  an  interesting 
paper  was  read,  describing  the  manner  in  which  an  are  of  longitude 
between  Greenwich  and  Valentia  was  measured.  The  details  are 
exceedingly  curious. 

Diamond  dust  has  recently  come  into  great  demand,  as  an  efiectual 
means  of  sharpening  razors. 

An  estimate  has  recently  been  made  of  die  amount  of  copper, 
bronze  and  bell^metal  coins  now  circulating  as  money  in  France,  and 
it  appears  their  value  is  thirty  millions  of  francs. 

Marsh,  the  chemist,  whose  tests  for  arsenic  are  now  adopted  as 
authority  in  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence^  is  dead. 

Mr.  McGeachy,  Crown  Surveyor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  has  pub- 
lished suggestioTis  on  the  best  method  of  rapid  communication  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere.  Steam  is,  of  course,  the 
agent. 

The  horse's  foot  is  made  the  subject  of  a  good  article  in  the  last 
London  Quarterly  Review. 
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A  curious  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  the  subject, — **  Genealogy  physically  considered." 
Certain  propositions  are  there  laid  down,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
verv  curious. 

The  mines  of  Cornwall  employ  one-fourth  of  its  entire  population, 
and  produce  more  than  half  of  all  the  metals  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom. 
The  wages^  paid  to  the  operatives  in  copper  ore,  are  «£500,000  per 
annum  ;  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  their  industry  is  just  three 
times  as  much,  annually.  The  steam  engines  consume  every  year 
80,000  tons  of  coal;  and  the  mine  owner,  Mr.  Treffry,  employs  7000 
persons. 

The  following  lines  of  railways  are  now  in  full  operation  in 
France : 

Dittajioe  Time. 

Miles.  h.  m. 

Parift  to  Venailles,  right  bank 13A  

"  "  leftbank ISj  

"    St.  aennam t : 12i  

"    Roaen 86  

"    Orleaiw 79 

To  Valenciennea  and  thence  to  Brumeli 133  ...... 

Strasburgh  to  Basle 88  

Mnlhonse  to  Thanu 124  

Bordeaax  to  La  Teste 32 

Montpelier  to  Cetta 17j|  ...•.•• 

Lyons  to  St  Etienne, , 33{  

St.  Etienne  to  Roanne 42  

Nismes  to  Alaiz 31  

Alaix  to  Grand  Combe 11  

Niamea  to  Beancaire 16  

Besides  these,  other  important  lines  are  in  progress  of  construction, 
such  as  the  continuation  of  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway,  by  two 
branches,  to  Havre  and  t>ieppe ;  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Railway 
from  Amiens  to  Boulogne  and  Calais ;  another  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and 
from  Paris  to  Marseilles.  It  is  supposed  the  entire  distance  between 
London  and  Paris  will  yet  be  travelled  in  seven  hours. 

From  statistical  returns  we  learn  that,  in  1844,  there  were  bom  in 
Paris : 

Legitimate  children , 21,526 

Illegitimate    do 10,430 

32i|  per  emit  of  births  in  Pana  are,  of  coiiriBe,  of  the  illegitimate 

class. 
The  total  nnmber  of  deaths  for  the  same  years,  was 27,360 

We  do  not  perceive  any  inventions  or  discoveries  of  moment,  for 
the  last  month.  The  astronomers  are  very  busy,  but  no  great  move- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  arts  or  sciences. 

LITERARY. 

We  find  a  work  has  been  published  in  England,  called  "An  His- 
torical and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Mr.  Morell.  The  author  is  a  learned 
man,  and  has  long  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He 
visited  Germany  and  France  to  study  and  understand  the  various 
systems  of  the  speculatists.  ^  It  is  said  this  work  contains  an  amount 
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of  valuable  information  on  this  subject  which  would  scarcely  be 
credited.  Our  readers  who  hear  so  much  said  of  these  systems,  will 
no  doubt,  like  a  brief  analysis  of  their  progress.  Rant,  according  to 
Morell,  opposed  the  scepticism  of  his  age,  and  sought  to  remove  the 
fundamental  questions  of  ontology,  morals  and  religion,  in  a  region 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  logic  choppers,  and  keep  them  there. 
He  thought  that  the  different  aspects  under  which  we  saw  objects, 
were  produced  by  these  laws  of  thought,  and  that  the  laws  were  worth 
our  study. 

Jacobi  followed,  and  laid  down  a  fundamental  principle  of  faith  or 
intuition,  an  inward. sense,  a  spiritual  faculty  capable  of  a  direct  and 
immediate  revolution  of  supersensuous  things.  Jacobi  mixed  the 
mystical  with  the  transcendental.  Kant  excluded  it.  The  persons 
who  followed  Jacobi  were  called  Jacobian  Kantists,  such  as  Bouter- 
wek,  Krug,  Fries  and  Calker.  Each  of  these  wrote  something  pecu- 
liar to  himself. 

Fichte,  a  name  more  familiar,  followed  with  a  system  of  Idealism. 
Schlegel  succeeded  with  a  subjective  hypothesis  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme. His  lectures  recognized  a  four-fold  revelation :  conscience, 
nature,  scripture,  history.  Next  came  Schleiermacher,  who  pro- 
nounced each  individual  a  distinct  microcosm,  having  his  own  views, 
emotions  and  religion ;  individual  consciousness,  revealing  the  truth. 

Schelling  and  Hegel  came  next.  The  former  founding  a  large 
scheme  on  the  doctrine  of  intuition,  too  complicated  to  be  explained 
in  a  few  paragraphs. 

Hegel  resolved  everything  into  a  process  of  thought. 

The  last  Foreign  Quarterly  contains  a  long  and  elaborate  review 
of  the  writings  of  Charles  Sealsfield,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  his 
writings  and  rare  merit  are  both  vindicated.  The  same  number  con- 
tains a  biography  of  Herder,  which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
literature. 

We  notice  the  death  of  M.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  known  for  bis  popular 
writings  over  the  signature  of  the  ''Old  Sailor.". 

A  poem,  called  the  Modem  Orlando,  (Cantos  1  to  7,)  has  appeared, 
which  is  racy,  very  witty,  spirited,  and  gentlemanly  in  its  character.  It 
comes  nearer  Lord  Byron's  Don  Juan  than  anything  we  have  ever 
seen. 

The  Three  Students,  a  novel,  by  William  Hughes,  is  announced  as 
published,  and  having  considerable  merit. 

''  Gastronomy,"   is  again  elevated  to  a  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
scholars,  by  a  famous  work  just  out,  from  the  pen,  we  had  almost 
said  spoon,  of  Soyer,  cook  of  the  London  Reform  Club.    Civilization 
and  cookery  seem  to  go  too  much  together. 

Judith  is  the  name  of  a  poem,  in  seven  parts,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  New  Monthly,  and  is  beautifully  written. 

The  Magazines  of  the  month  of  August,  contain  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  profound,  learned,  witty  and  ingenious  articles.  We  are 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  great  amount  of  talent  displayed  in 
them.  Frazer,  Blackwood,  Tait,  the  New  Monthly,  the  United  Ser- 
vice, are  really  superior  in  the  quality  of  their  contents,  and  we  can- 
not help  contrasting,  with  regret  too,  their  useful  and  instructive 
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character  with  the  too  light  and  triTlal  one  of  our  own  magazines. 
We  have  more  readers  in  the  United  Statea  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  yet  our  periodical  literature  is  hy  no  means 
what  it  shoald  be.  If  the  public  would  be  a  little  more  discriminaling, 
a  good  change  might  be  effected ;  but  at  present,  a  magazine  with 
fashion  plates,  bad  poetry,  and  worse  tales,  may  get  up  a  circulation 
of  20,000,  while  a  work  of  real  value  can  scarcely  eoList 

FINE  ARTS. 

Smargiassi  is  now  the  greatest  painter  of  landscapes  in  Naples  ; 
and  Palezzi  is  equally  eminent  as  a  painter  of  cattle. 

Dr.  Retzius,  a  Swedish  orientalist,  has  left  Stockholm,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  Turkish,  Persiaa  and  Arabian  relics  in  the 
museums  of  France,  Germany  and  Spain. 

Mr.  Simm's  views  of  American  literature  are  much  approved  by 
English  critics. 

The  Art  Union,  for  Auo^ust,  contain^  an  account  of  the  Iron  Works 
of  Coal  Brook  Dale,  with  drawings  of  very  beautiful  furniture  of 
metal  manufactured  there. 

We  find  the  continental  states  much  excited  by  the  statuary  and 
paintings  recently  produced  by  their  great  modern  artists. 

Downing's  worK  on  Landscape  Gardening,  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  English  critics. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  FATBKTa 

LUisf  PaUnU  iaued  from  the  ilHqfJulf  to  the  20a  Auguttf  1846,  induHve,  viz : 


To  Tappan  Townsend,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Warming 
Railroad  Cars.  Patented  24th  July, 
1846. 

To  Elisor  L.  Baoth,  of  Canandaigna, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Thresh* 
ing  Marlines.  Pat'd  24th  Jnlya846 

To  Allen  Eldred,  of  Oppenheini,  N« 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Potatoe 
Ploughs.   Patented  24th  July,  1846. 

To  Almos  L.  Reed,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Feeding  Nail 
Plates.     Patented  24th  July,  1846. 

To  Joseph  Qroenleaf,  of  North  Yar- 
mouth,  Me.,  for  improvement  hi 
Washhig  Machines.  Patented  34th 
July,  1846. 

To  James  Atwater,  of  New  Haven» 
Conn.,  for  improvement  in  Door 
Loclcs.    Patented  24th  July,  1846. 

To  Richard  Flint,  of  Meridcn,  Ct.,  for 
improvement  in  Rat-tail  Files*  Pa^ 
tented  2ith  July,  1646. 

To  Addison  Smith,  of  Perrysborgh, 
Ohio,  for  improvement  in  Magnetic 
Fire  Alarms*  Patented  24th  July, 
1846. 


To  Charles  F.  Johnson,  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Turret 
Cbcks,    Patented  28th  July,  1846. 

To  H.  D.  Reynolds,  of  Mill-Hall,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Smut  Machines. 
Patented  2dth  July,  1846. 

To  Cfairles  Edward  Jaoot,  of  New- 
York  City,  fbr  improvement  in  Lo- 
ver Escapements.  Patented  2dth 
July,  1846. 

To  Ross  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
for  improvement  in  Locomotive  Car- 
riages.     Patented  28tii  July,  1846. 

To  Jonait^n  Knov^es,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  for  im|nrovement  in  Chil- 
dren's Chairs  and  WagDUs.  Pa- 
t^ted  26th  July,  1846. 

To  Moses  Miner,  of  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Sleighs.  Pa- 
tented 28th  July,  1846. 

To  William  Hatch,  of  Medford,  Mass., 
for  improvement  in  Spike  and  Nail 
Machines.  Patented  28th  July, 
1846. 

To  Evens  Backus,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

I  for  improvement  in  Stoves*  Pa- 
tented 28th  July,  1846. 
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To  Theodore  F.  Engelbrecht  &  George 
F.  Skiff,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
improTeraeDfc  in  Fish  Hooks.     Pa- 
tented 28th  July,  1846. 
To  Smith  Groom,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
improTemoDt  in  MachiDevy  for  Cut- 
ting Threads  on  Screws  and  Nuts. 
Patented  28th  July,  1846. 
To  Elijah  H.   Danfortb,    of  Bnsti, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Horse 
Yokes.    Patented  28th  July,  1846. 
To  David  Saundero,  Senr.,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,    James  Qeoi^e  Bissett, 
of  Covington,  Ky.,  6c  Samuel  Saun- 
ders, of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  im- 
provement in  the  Manufacture  of 
Tyres  for  Car  Wheels.      Patented 
28th  July,  1846. 
To  Augustus  McBurth,  of  New- York 
City,  for  improvement  in  Veneer- 
ing, (assigned  to  Timothy  R.  Hib- 
baid.)    Patented  28th  July,  1846, 
To  Samuel  Kern,  of  Strssburg,  Va.,  for 
improvement  in   Surveyor's  Com- 
passes.    P tteoted  31st  July,  1 846. 
To  Samuel  Miller  ic  George  Roller, 
of  Manchester,  P.  O.,  Md.,  for  im- 
provement in  Tempering  Clay.  Pa- 
tented 31st  July,  1646. 
To  Lorenzo  B.  Glover,  of  Easton,  Ct., 
for  improvement  in  Corn  Shellers. 
Patented  31st  July,  1846. 
To  Jonathan  Bennet,  of  Amenia,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Shingle  Ma- 
chines.   Patented  3t8t  July,  1846. 
To  Jason  L..Burdick,  of  Norwich,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement    in    Heating 
Water  in  Vats.  Patented  31st  July, 
1846. 
To  Gibbons  Gray,  of  Westchester,  Pa., 
for  improvement  in  Holding  up  the 
Tails  of  Horses  after  Nicking.    Pa- 
tented 31st  July,  1846. 
To  Levi  Kettinger,  of  East  Greenville, 
Ohio,  for  improvement  in  Rat  Traps. 
Patented  8th  August,  1846. 
To  Alfred  StiUman,  of  New- York  city, 
for  improvement  in  Machinery  for 
Crushing  Sugar  Cane,     Patented 
8th  August,  1846. 
To  George  E.  Waring,  of  Stamford, 
Cl,  and  R.  E.  Peterson,  of  New- 
York,   (administrators  of  Alexander 
S.  Wolcott,  deceased,)    and  John 
Johnson,  of  New- York,  for  improve- 
ment in  Machinery  for  Spinning. 
Patented  8th  August,  1846. 


To  William  LaightoUf  of  Portsroonth, 
N.  H.,  for  improvement  in  Enema 
Chairs.  Patented  8th  August,  1846. 
To  Ovando  Hurlbut,  of  Buflblo,  N.Y., 
for  improvement   in  Truss  Pads. 
Patented  8th  August,  1846. 
To  Patrick  S.  Devlan,  John  Hancock 
and  Cheselden  S.  Wood,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,    for  improvement  in  < 
Oiling   Gudgeons.      Patented   8th 
August,  1846. 
To  Thomas  A.  Davies,  of  New- York 
city,    for  improvement  in  Clocks. 
Patented  12th  August,  1846. 
To  John  Greenwood,  John  Mercer  6c 
John  Barnes,  of  England,  for  im- 
provement in  Preparing  Stannate  of 
Potassaand  Soda.    Patented  12dL 
August,  1846. 
To  Joseph  R.  Morris,  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  for  improvement  in  Hot  Air 
Furnaces.     Patented  12th  August, 
1846. 
To  Edwin  Thayer,  of  Chatham,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvements  in  Brakes  for 
Cars.  Patented  12th  August,  1846. 
To  Bancroft  Woodcock,  of  Wheeling, 
Va.,  for  impix)vement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.  Patented  12th  August,  1846. 
To  Frederick  H.  Bartholomew,   ot 
New- York  city,  for  improvement  in 
Hydrants.    Patented  12th  August, 
1846. 
To  Horace  Childs,  of  Henniker,  N.  H.. 
tor  improvement  in  Truss  Bridges. 
Patented  12th  August,  1846. 
To  Frederick  Harbach,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Bridges. 
Patented  12th  August,  1846. 
To  James  Mnnsell,  of  Painted  Post, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Mortising 
Machines.    Patented  12th  August, 
1846. 
To  Rrastus  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  tor  improvement  in  Power 
Looms.      Patented    18th  August, 
1846. 
To  John  Button,  of  Aston,  Pa.,  for 
improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Ice.    Patented  18th  August,  1846. 
To  Smiley  H.  Sample,  of  Fayette, 
Mo.,  for  improvement    in    Hemp 
Breakers.    Patented  18th  August, 
1846. 
To  Edward  G.  Fiteh,  of  New-Orleans, 
La.,  for  improvement  in  Life  Pre* 
servers.  Patented  18th  August,  1846 
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To  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  of  New- York 
cityf  for  improvement  in  Machinery 
for  Dressing  Screw  Heads.  Pa- 
tented 18th  August,  1846. 

To  William  Clayton,  of  Marshalton, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Brakes  for 
Carriages.  Patented  16th  August, 
1846. 

To  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fon- 
taine Moreau,  of  London,  England, 
for  improvement  in  Barometers. 
Patented  20th  August,  1846. 

To  John  Needham,  c?  New- York  city, 
for  improvement  in  Sofa  Bedsteads. 
Patented  20th  August,  1846. 

To  Thomas  J.  Sloan,  of  New- York 
city,  tor  improvement  in  Wood 
Screws.  Patented  20th  August, 
1846. 

To  George  Tiemann,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Scarifica- 
tors.   Patented  20th  August,  1846. 


RE-ISSUES. 

To  Jordan  L.  Mott,  of  New- York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Stoves. 
Original  Letters  Patent  dated  30th 
Dec,  1833;  Re-issued  8th  August, 
1846. 

To  Herbert  H.  Stimpson,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Ranges.  Original  Lettei-s  Patent 
dated  17th  May,  1844;  Re-issued 
8th  August,  1846. 


DESIGNS. 

To  Lnthrop  L.  Bacon,  of  Le  Roy, 
N.  v.,  for  designs  for  Stoves.  Pa- 
tented 26th  July,  1846. 

To  Samuel  D.  Vose,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  design  for  Stoves.  Patented 
25th  July,  1846. 

To  Samuel  D.  Vose,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  design  for  Stoves.  Patented 
25th  July,  1846. 

To  William  Jackson,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  for  design  for  Stoves.  Patented 
25th  July,  1846. 

To  William  Jackson,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  for  design  for  Stoves.  Patented 
25th  July,  1846. 

To  Aloi^o  L.  Blanchard,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  design  for  Stoves.  Pa- 
tented 25th  July,  1846. 

To  Samuel  D.  Vose,  ofvAIbany,  N.  Y., 


lor  design  for  Stoves.      Patented 
25th  July,  1846. 

To  John  Bt.  Clute,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  for  design  for  Vases.  Pa- 
tented 25th  July,  1846. 

To  Adam  Hainpton,  of  New- York 
city,  for  design  for  Fireplace  Grate. 
Patented  25th  July,  1846. 

To  George  W.  &  Henry  Sizer,  of 
Springfiekl,  Mass.,  for  design  for 
Stoves.    Patented  25th  July,  1846. 

To  George  W.  6c  Henry  Sizer,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  design  for 
Stoves.     Patented  25th  July,  1846. 

To  George  M.  Norton,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  design  for  Stoves.  Pa- 
tented 25th  July,  1846. 

To  Ezra  Ripley,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
design  for  Stoves.  Patented  25th 
July,  1846. 

To  Ezra  Ripley,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
design  for  Stoves.  Patented  25th 
July,  1846. 

To  William  P.  Cresson,  David  Stnart 
and  Jacob  Beesley,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  design  for  Stoves  (assigned 
to  W.  P.  Cresson.)  Patented  25th 
July,  1846. 

To  James  D.  Sparkman,  of  Williams- 
burgh,  and  Melville  Kelsey,  Brook- 
lyn, N*  Y.,  for  design  for  Carpets 
and  otlier  fabrics.  Patented  25th 
July,  1846. 

To  James  D.  Sparkman,  of  Williams- 
burgh,  and  Melville  Kelsey,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  design  for  Carpets 
and  other  £ibrics.  Patented  25th 
July,  1846. 

To  Jordan  L.  Mott,  of  New- York  city, 
for  design  in  Bathing  Tubs.  Pa- 
tented 18th  August,  1846. 

To  Samuel  D.  Vose,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  design  for  Stoves.  Patented  18th 
August,  1846. 

To  Calvin  Fulton,  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
for  design  for  Cooking  Stoves.  Pa- 
tented 18th  August,  1846. 

To  Samuel  D.  Vose,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  design  for  Stoves.  Patented  18th 
August,  1846. 

To  Samuel  D.  Vose,  of  Albany  N.  Y., 
for  design  for  Stoves.  Patented  ]  8th 
August,  1846. 

To  D.  F.  Goodhue  &  Charles  Guild, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  design  for 
Stoves.  Patented  18th  August, 
1846. 
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NOTICES  OF  NBW  BOOKa 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing ;  including  the  latest  In 
ventioTis  and  Improvements  ;  also,  a  description  of  the  Origin^  Mantifacture, 
Uses  and  Chemical  Properties  of  the  Various  Animal,  Vegetable  and  Miner- 
al Substances  employed  in  those  arts;  tdth  an  appendix,  comprising  Defini- 
tions  of  Chemical  Terms ;  also,  with  Tables  of  Weights  and  measures, 
Thermometers,  Hydrometers,  ^'c.    By  an  Experienced  Dter,  assisted  by 

r     several  scientific  gentlemen.     With  JSngravings  on  steel  and  wood.    NeW' 
York  :  Harper  dc  Brothers,  82  Cliff-street.    1846. 

Dyeiog  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  A  man  of  ecience  may  understand  its  theory, 
bat  would  fail  in  its  practice ;  while  a  practical  m«in  musi  be  often  unsocceMful  from 
not  understandinff  the  philosophical  principles  upon  which  the  art  depends. 

We  hail,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  this  Tamable  work,  uniting  the  science  and 
the  art  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  expUcit,  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  manual  for  the  dye- 
house. 

Such  a  treatise,  with  practioal  formulie,  has  lonff  been  needed.  Little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  art  of  dyeing  since  Berthcuet  and  Bancroft's  time,  and  eyen 
these  writers  were  greatly  deficient. 

There  has  therefore  been  a  great  want  felt  for  a  real  solid,  snbstantial  work,  em- 
bracing the  science  and  the  art,  so  as  to  show  how  closely  they  are  combined — and 
how  much  success  in  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
former. 

Here  we  have  exactly  such  a  book.  Here  is  science  without  parade,  and  art 
without  prejudice.  All  colours  and  colouring  materials  are  here  classified  and 
arranged  in  a  natural  manner — every  hue,  tint  and  shade  is  traced  to  its  source,  and 
shown  np  in  every  relation*'it  bears  to  the  primary  elements  cA  light,  darkness  and 
colour— and  in  tne  same  clear  manner,  we  have  set  forth,  the  actual  properties, 
characters  and  uses,  of  every  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  substance  employed  in 
imparting  colour  to  the  vanous  fabrics  used  by  man.  For  although  this  treatise  is 
mainly  iutended  to  be  used  by  the  dyer  and  cafico  printer,  so  full  and  complete  is  it 
in  every  thine  relating  to  colour,  the  substances  which  impart  it,  and  the  manner  of 
using  them,  that  every  person  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  buying  and  selling,  or 
preparing  or  usin§  any  material  essential  to  the  art  of  dyeing  any  substance,  will  find 
much  to  instruct  him. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  there  are  full  descriptions  of  Mordaunt*s  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  their  uses,  with  every  varietur  of  formuls ;  but  it  tkauld  be  stated 
that  it  is  accompanied  throughout  the  text  with  explanatory  wood  cuts,  and  that 
there  are  also  ten  copper*plate  engravings,  elucidatinj^  all  the  most  modem  improve- 
ments  in  dye-houses,  oyeing  implements,  &c.  &c.,  with  drawings  of  all  the  latest  in- 
ventions of  machinery  used  in  calico  printing,  bleaching,  &c.  &c. 

We  are  thus  particular,  because  we  feel  assured  we  are  doing  a  great  fiivor  to  our 
readers  whom  such  a  treatise  may  in  anywise  concern,  in  showing  that  we  understand 
the  subject  on  which  we  write,  and  that  we  are  actuated  by  moUves  connected  with 
their  advantage,  in  recommending  to  them  a  book  which  will  cost  them  but  litde, 
when  compared  with  the  immense  fund  of  knowledge  they  will  derive  from  it. 

We  should  much  like  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  work,  which  want  of  space 
will  not  permit;  but  this  surely  cannot  be  necessary,  as  no  one  interested  can  afibrd 
to  be  witnout  this  invaluable  treatise. 

A  Text  Book  on  Chemittry,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  William 
Draper,  M,  X>.,  Professor  of  Chemistrf  in  the  University  of  Neio-York,  Member 
of  the  American  Philosofthical  Society,  4*c>r  vith  nearly  three  hundred  illustration*, 
Harpxr  &  Bbothxrs,  publishers,  82  Clifi'-street,  New- York.    1846. 

This  manual  of  Chemistry,  as  it  may  be  called,  consists  of  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Draper  to  his  chemical  class  m  the  New- York  University.  It  treats  of  a  science  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  carries  the  student  along,  from 
the  constitution  of  matter  through  its  various  modifications,  with  great  perspicuity, 
which  derives  much  aid  from  its  numerous  well  defined  illustrations.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  author  not  only  well  understands  his  science,  with  all  its  most  modem  im- 

ftrovements,  but  that  he  has  acquired  great  tact  in  the  manner  of  imparting  it  to  others, 
t  is  quite  a  treat  to  sei  hold  of  such  a  text  book,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it  will  prove 
of  great  advantage  to  xho  colleges  and  schools  for  whose  use  it  is  intended. 
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The  History  of  Civilization^  from  the  FaU  of  ike  Eatum  Empire  to  ike  French 
Revolution.  By  F.  Guizot,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  Author  of  the 
*'  History  of  the  £nglish  Revolution  of  1840.'*  Translated  by  WUliam 
Uazlitt.  Volame  2Dd.  New- York^  D.  A ppleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway ; 
Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnut-street.     1646. 

Goizot  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  enlightened  and  suoceflsfol  of  philosophic 
historians.  His  two  great  works,  '*  k  General  History  of  CiTilizatiou,"  and  the  one 
before  as,  are  deservedly  regarded  as  the  richest  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
philosophy  of  universal  mstory. 

They  comprise  a  succession  of  lectures,  most  of  which  were  cfelivered'WKhe  Sor-*^ 
bonne,  daring  the  winters  of  1828,  1829  and  1830.  Even  now,  afcer  fifteen  years, 
literary  France  still  looks  back  with  pride  and  exultation  to  these  memorable  win- 
ters, when  the  eloquent  teachings  of  Gnisot,  of  Villemain,  and  of  Cousin,  filled  the 
venerable  Halls  of  the  Sorbonne  with  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  eager  and  unwearied 
listeners.  The  masterly  production,  we  now  notioe,  is  but  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try, or,  indeed,  in  England.  We  remember  to  have  read  it  seme  years  since  in  the 
original,  and  then  regretted  that  so  vast  a  treasure  of  thought  and  research  should  not 
have  found  a  competent  translator  of  it  into  oor  own  language.  This  Mr.  Haalitt 
has  now  well  accomplished,  and  we  reeommend  it  aj^  the  product  of  a  mind, 
distinguished  above  all  others,  for  wonderful  power  of  generalization,  for  conciseness, 
and,  as  the  German  would  say,  for  '■'■  maoy-sidedDess."  He  penetrates  with  an  eagle 
eye  into  the  bewildering  perplexity  and  (ibscurity  of  the  dark  ages,  and  to  his  steady 
gaze,  chaos  and  confiisiou  appear  shaped  into  the  unerring  order  of  Providence,  in 
social  and  spiritual  progression. 

The  Jerusalem  Delivered,  of  Torquato  Tasso,  Translated  into  English  Spen- 
serian Verse,  ivitfi  a  Life  of  the  Author,  By  J.  H.  WilTen.  Fhrst  American 
from  the  last  finglish  EditioOt  illustrated  with  six  fine  Steel  Engravings. 
New- York:  D.  Appleton  6c  Co.,  200  Broadway;  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S. 
AppletoD,  148  Chestnut-etreet.     1646. 

A  splendid  edition  is  this,  of  the  far  famed  production  of  the  unfortunate  poet, 
whose  life,  and  some  of  his  fugitive  sonnets,  are  prefixed.  There  is,  also,  a  list  of 
such  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  as  went  on  the  Cnisades,  from  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  to  that  of  Henr^  IH.,  and  a  number  in  nncertsin  reisns. 

The  text  is  clear  and  beautiful,  the  en^vings  in  fine  stylo,  and  the  whole  book 
highly  creditable  to  all  concerned  in  getimg  it  up.  Those  who  were  gratified  with 
Messrs.  Appletou*8  edition  of  **  Dante"— and  these  roust  surely  be  all  who  saw  it — 
will  find  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  equal  to  it  in  every  respect. 

United  States  Tariffs  or  Rate*  of  Duties  payable  oa  Imports,  according  to  an  act  of 
Congress,  passed  July  30,1846.  Alpha^>etically  arranged  by  Edwin  William^ 
compiler  of  the  New-York  Auuual  Register.  New-York :  Van  Nordea  &  King,  45 
WdU-street.     Boston :  Saxon  &.  Kelt,  133  Washington<street    1846. 

This  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  New  Tariff  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  accu- 
racy. Mr.  Williams  is  familiar  with  the  subject,  having  often,  heretofore,  arranged 
previous  Tarifis  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

An  ElemeiUary  Reader,  German  and  English,  basedupon  the  affinity  of  the  languages. 
To  accompany  "  Ollendorfe  \Mcthod.  By  Ignace  Steiner,  C.  Acad.  Cess.  Reg. 
CaroloJFerdinandeo  l/niversitatis  Pragensis.  New-York:  Wilkt&  Putnam,  163 
Broadway.     1846. 

We  have  before  given  a  favorable  opinion  of  Ollendorrs  method  of  teaching 
languages,  and  on  an  examination  of  this  book,  are  fully  satisfied  of  its  merits.  They 
consist  in  selecting  analogous  words  in  the  two  languages,  German  and  English ;  for 
when  a  word  is  found  etymologically,  and  in  sense  connected  with  one  already 
famiUar,  an  association  is  at  once  established  between  them,  by  which  the  memory  is 
greatly  aided.  There  are  in  the  English  Language  some  fifteen  thousand  words  which 
have  their  radical  representatives  in  German,  and  thus  there  certainly  does  exist  a 
great  analogy  between  the  words  ot'tbe  two  languages,  which,  when  they  are  brought 
together,  greatlv  aids  the  learner.  We  can  therefore  conscientiously  recommend  Mr. 
Steiner's  ElemeoCary  Reader  to  aU  students  of  the  German  lan^age,  as  calculated 
greatly  to  facilitate  their  studies.  The  words  with  a  common  raaical  are  ingenjensly 
brought  together,  and  the  reading  of  German  thus  acquires  an  aid  which  could  be 
given  to  it  a  no  other  way,  to  so  much  advantige. 
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COMMERCIAL  XiEaiBXiATION  OF  FRANCS. 

We  have  on  several  occasions,  in  our  commereial  skatch^s,  showu 
that  each  commercial  nation  regulates  itft  import  and  expon^  duties-^in 
fine,  its  customs  revenue,  with  a  single  eye  to  its  own  position^  and  the 
circumstances  which  govern. its  internal  trade  and  resources f.  bat  we 
have  not  shown  this  forth  in  all  its  force  and  strength. 

We  purpose  now  to  do  so,  that  it  may  be  made  fully  manifest,'  not 
only  that  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  exists  between  difiereqt  nations^ 
but  that  the  United  States,  lyhere   the  people^  theoretically  govern,* 
is  the  only  country  in  the  known  world  where  the  principle  of  protec-  ' 
lion  to  the  home  industry  is  officially  disavowed. 

We  intend  going  through  all  the  countries  of  Eutope,  and  shall  com- 
mence with  the  trade  between  England  and  France.  We  think  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  if  free  trade  could  exist  between  two  separate  nations, 
with  mutual  advantage,  England  aqd  France  offer  the  best  chance  of  its 
success,  from  theit  proximity ;  and  hence^^  from  the  lightness  of  the 
eharges  of  transporlation. 

The  following  account  of  the  Commercial  Legislation  of  France,  is 
taken  from.  Macgregor's  Statistical  Work,  and  as  sqpie  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  who  Afacgregor^,  we  state  fo(  thdr  information,  that  he 
was  for  years,  and  for  aught  we  know,  tfrow  is,  Secretary  to  the  En^ish 
Board  of  Trade — of  course,  a  thorough  Free  Trade  man.  Thus,  his 
statettients  may  be  fullrrelied  upon,  as  he  y^otild  be  the  first  to  proclaim 
anything  bordering  on  the  freedom  of  commercial^ntercourse  between 
the  two  nmMMring  nations,  did  it'  exist.  Of  course^  we  do  not  en* 
dorse  anf  of  the  free  trade  notions  pf  ^r.  Macgregor.  Our  readers 
Vill  perceive  the  same  arguments  are  used  by  him  ^ith  regard  to 
Fraa€fe  and  her  redlrictive  aystep^  that  are  used  towards^  all  otfier  na- 
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tions  wbo  protect  their  own  indiist^,  an3  are  not  willing  to  admit  Brittsb 
goods  at  low  duties. 

Tliat  our  readers  may  ha^e  th«  suliject  more  fnlly  before  them,  we 
make  a  few  extracts  from  English  legislation,  when  the  useful  arts  were 
new  to  her.  These  extracts  we  deem  of  the  greatest  importance,  be- 
cause they  show  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  until  Englaiyd  had  become 
most  fully  proficient  in  manufactures,  and  could  supply  them  at  cheaper 
rates  than  her  neighbors,  she  adopted  the  most  striiigent  measures  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  manufactures  of  alt  other  nations,  and  stimulated 
her.own  industry  in  these  branches,  not  only  by  such  prohibitions  and 
high  duties,  but  gave  bounties  and  every  species  of  encouragement  that 
the  government  could  devise — as  we  shall  roost  fully  prove. 

In  1337,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  enacted,  "  That  no  En- 
glish wool  should  be  exported ;  that  all  cloth-workers  should  be  received 
from  any  foreign  parts,  and  fit  places  assigned  them,  with  direct  privi- 
leges, and  a  certain  allowance  was  made  them  from  the  king."  By 
another  act  it  was  ordered,  "  That  none  should  wear  any  cloth  ibr  the 
fiiture,  but  sach  as  was  made  in  England,  except  the  king,  queen,  and 
their  children."  And  by  a  third  act,  ''  That  none  should  wear  foreign 
furs  or  silks,  unless  he  was  worth  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  nor 
WIS  any  foreign  cloth  to  be  imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  other 
pnnishment." 

In  1721,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  wear  of 
Indian  eahcoss  in  Great  Britain  ;.and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  wear 
of  buttons,  or  bulton^hotes  of  silk  and  mohair,  it  was  enacted,  "  That 
no  biittmM)  or  bttttoohhoies  shoold  be  made  of  any  other  materials." 

in  I74Sy  a  law  was  passedi  enacting,  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawfel  for 
any  person  .in*Gre^  Britain  to  wear  any  cambric  or  French  lawn, 
under  the  penalty  of  four  pounds,  and  the  like  penalty  on  the  seller." 

In  1759»  an  act  was  pih^sed,  preventing  any  British  subjects  shipping 
any  Fr^ch  woollen  gcKMis,  witnin  the  limits  of  the  Turkey  or  Levant 
G^Nnpany.  Nor  could  ixny  oloths  be  imported  within  these  limits,  ex- 
cept accompanied  by  a  sworn  certificate,  that  they  were  of  the  mann- 
facture. of  Great  Britain. 

Abom  this  time  political  economy  began  to  attract  public  notice,  and 
vArious  books  were  written  upon  the  subject.  Sir  Joshua  Child  was  very 
ftmous,  and  was  a  full  and  complete  advocate  for  protection,  prohibition 
and  bomities,  which  Were  then  in  high  vogue  with  the  British  govern- 
ment On  their  effects  with  regard  to  France,  Child  says :  **  With 
respect  to  our  having  lost  a  great  part  of  our  exportations  to  France, 
we  need  only  to  observe,  that  we  have  dene  all  that  was  in  out  power, 
fdr  retaliating  their  great  imposts  on  oar  draperies,  by  laying  high  duties 
on  their  wines,  brsndies,  &c.,  and  by  our  legislation,  rejecting  the 
French  Bill  of  Commerce,  in  the  year  1713." 

In  remarking  on  this  bifl,  or  rejecting  the  article  of  that  treaty,  An- 
derson says,  *'  that  its  ratification  would,  instead  of  its  consumption  at 
home  of  our  silk  manufactures,  have  introduced  an  inundation  of  French 
silks,  ribbcns,  embroideries,  &;c.,  so  that  our  Spitalfields  and  Canter- 
bury looms  would  have  stood  still,  and  our  most  profitable  trade  in  wool- 
len goods,  &c.  with  Portugal,  would' have  been  utterly  lost." 

we  have  seen  a  book  written  by  '' Gee,"  a  celebrated  English  po- 
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litico-econoiDi^  vmtar,  bearing  4ate  in  the  year  1730,  entitled,  **  The 
Trade  and  NaTigatioa  of  Great  Britain  Considered/'  Showing  .that 
the  surest  way  for  a  aation  to  increase  in  riches,  is  to  prevent  the  im* 
portation  of  such  foreign  coinniodities  as  may  be  raised  at  home.  That 
ibis  kingdom  (England)  is  capable  of  raising  within  itself,  and  its 
colonies,  materials  Ibr  -employing  all  our  poor  in  those  manufactures 
which  we  now  import  from  such  of  our  neighbors  as  refuse  the  admis- 
sion of  our  own* '  The  author  of  this  book  states,  that  his  book  was 
written  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  Tri&de.  This  was  the  uniform  doctrine 
of  4he  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  she  acted  up  to  it  for  nearly 
two  centuries;  indeed,  it  is  onl^  within  a  very  few  years,  that  she  has 
relaxed  \^eT  exclusive  system  m  any  way.  Not  until  her  skiU  is  so 
^  complete,  her  capital  so  large,  and  her  wages  so  low,  that  with  these 
combine :i,  sh&'has  such  advantages,  as  render  all  importations  of  manu- 
factures of  any  kind  utterly  impossible.  And  even  noto,  with  all  these 
advantages,  she  still  continues  her  navigation  laws  in  all  their  rigor, 
and  admits  the  productions  df  her  colonies  at  a  much  less  duty,  than 
similar  articles  from  foreign  countries. 

With  these  few  remarks  we  submit  the  following  from  Macgregor's 
Statistics,  and  invite  particular  attention  to  it,  as  a  power fol  commentary 
upon  frec^  trade,  promising  our  readers  that  we  shall  follow  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  show  the  same  stale  of  things  throughout  the  Commercial 
World.  The  only  country  on  earth  that  has  fallen  into  the  snare  set  bf 
iEngland,  is  the  United  States  oifiee  America. 

ObMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  OF  FEANOE. 
[From  MeOregoc^  Statifltic8.f 

The  commercial  system  of  France  was»  like  all  other  existing  regup 
lations,  broken  in  upon  during  the  first  Revolution. 

After  the  restoration,  France,  in  her  legislation  and  practice,  adopted, 
in  its  broadest  acceptation,  "  the  system  of  exclusion." 

The  cultivable  soil  of  France  is  capable  of  yielding,  at  much  less  fx- 
|>ense  of  culture,  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  produce,  and  in  greater 
variety,  than  the  lands  fit  &r  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  while 
the  population  amounts  to  only  one  third  more,  and  while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  are  occupied  in  husbandry ;  consequently,  France, 
whatever  may  be  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  her  tariff,  can 
maintain  the  life  of  individuals  at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  aflford 
labor  at  a  cheaper  price  than  England.  Fr^ce,  therefore,  being  capa- 
ble of  raising  sdl  the  green  and  white  crq>s  common  to  both  countries, 
in  somewhat  greater  perfection  than  England,  besides  the  vine,  maize, 
olive,  and  mulberry  in  abuiwlance,  is  far  superior  to  the  latter  in  the 
quality  and  amount  of  the  pj'oduction9  of  her  soil. 

The  harbors  of  France,  on  the  o^he^  hand,  are  generally  shallow  at 
their  entrance,  and  far  inferior  to  those  of  England,  with  the  exception 
of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  one  or  two  small  ports  in  the  'Mediterranean, 
and  the  ports  of  Brest,  Bordeaux,  L'Orient,  and  Rochefbrt    . 

The  ports  of  France,  in  the  Channel  and  Atlantic,  are  also  rendered 
comparatively  far  less  commanding  than  British  ports^  from  the  former 
iying  to  leeward  of  the  direction  from  whence  the  prevailing  winds 
Mow. 

France  has  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  and  some  other  minerals,  but 
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inconTeniendy  dispoBed  for  general  cheap  uie  and  tranqport  Hence, 
the  principal  elements  of  power  to  diminish  labor  are  inferior  to  those 
of  England.  Coal  and  iron  being  generally  found  in  France  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  and  not  interstratified  as  in  England, 
where  the  coal,  without  the  expense  of  transport,  amelts  the  iron ;  and  '\ 

where  the  iron,  in  its  turn,  is  converted  into  machinery  to  diminish  the 
'  difficulty  and  labor  of  working  the  coal  mines. 

With  the  brief  view  we  have  given  of  the  natural  advantages  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  we  will  now  show  how  anti-commercially  both  those 
kingdoms  have  legislated ;  how,  with  the  most  abundant  materials  of 
great  international'  trade,  and  reciprocally  great  advantages  of  oommer- 
ciai  alliance,  a  war  of  mat  fried  injuries  has  been  tnaintained,  -during  an 
nnprecedentedly  long  cessation  of  armed  hostility. 

M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  M.  Greterin,  director-in-chief 
of  the  administration  of  customs,  professes  to  elucidate  the  principles 
of  the  French  customs,  from  1791  to  1834,  and  sums  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions ;  which  may  be  considered  as  those  generally  which 
have  hitherto  been  entertained  by  the  French  chambers,  as  principles  of 
commereial  legislation  in  France,  viz  : 

let  To  reduce  the  existing  duties  solely  upon  materials,  {miUi^ret  premieres)  re- 
qnired  from  manofactares. 

2d.  To  protect  the  importation  of  machine^  aad  tools  for  manafnctmva. 

3d.  To  treat  cotton  twists  and  linen  yams  as  manofiictared  goods,  and  not  as  arti- 
cles neceutay  tor  mannfactures. 

4th.  To  abolish  no  prohibition-^^  redaoe  no  dnty  on  mannfactares,  on  any  othef 
consideration  than  to  lessen  the  proBts  of  frauds. 

5th.  To  prohibit  the  exportatioq^  of  machinery,  tools,  teazles,  and  all  that  may  con- 
tribute to  tne  developement  of  foreign  industry. 

6th.  To  protect  our  merchant  shipping  in  an  efficient  manner,  by  particularly  fa- 
voring the  importation  of  merchaOnize  by  oar  own  vessels  from  me  ports  of  first 
shipping. 

7tii.  To  conHder  at  a  principh  that  in*  aU  iretUiea  to  be  negotiated  with  England, 
most  of  the  conditions  which  she  will  propose t  are  those  which  we  ought  to  avoid. 

M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Napoleon's  Continental  System, 
observes,  "  It  is  a  principle  admitted  Among  all  maritime  powers,  that 
the  flag  protects  the  merchaadise  which  the  ship  carries.  This  princi- 
ple was  disregarded  sometimes  by  England  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
aIV.  ;  but  England  had^  in  due'time,  returned  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  laws  of  nations,  in  consecrating  the  principle  that  the  flag  protec- 
ted the  ship's  cargo. 

**  The  law  of  the  10th  Brumaire,  year  5,  disavowed  this  principle,  the 
violation  of  which  has  always  excited  the  reprobation  of  civil  govern- 
ments. The  second  article  of  the  law  decreed,  that  all  vessels  loaded 
in  full,  or  in  part,  with  goods  reputed  English,  should  not  enter  a  French 
port  under  pain  of  instant  seizure."  It  was  under  this  law  that  so  many 
American  vessels  were  seized  and  condemned,  and  for  which  France 
had  lately  to  pay  twenty  millions.  Even  neutral  vessels,  driven  into 
French  ports  by  distress,  were  subjected  to  seizure  and  condemnation, 
if  they  exceeded  one  hundred  tons ;  and  no  American  vessel  under  that 
size  could  have  found  it  profitable  to*  cross  the  Atlantic.  **  These  vig-  . 
orous  measures,'^  continues  M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  '*  drove  a  great  number  of 
ships  flrom  ourports — trade  in  general  suffered,  and  England,  seeing 
that  we<no  longer  respected  the  cargoes  borne  under  neutral  flags,  made 
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reprisals,  seizing  and  captoring  French  products  wherever  found.  It 
was  not  the  English  government,  therefore,  who,  during  the  war  which 
ended  in  1814,  firs(  violated  the  principle  in  question.  It  was  ours. 
For,  on  going  back  to  the  source,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
in  the  law  of  the  10th  Bruamire,  is  found  the  first  disposition  to  disre- 
gard the  inviolability  of  neutrals ;  and  that  this  law  was  the  first  cause 
which  led  us  to  the  system  of  Continental  blockade.  The  numerous 
victories  of  the  Emperor  in  the  north  of  Europe,  permitting  him  to  dic- 
tate laws,  he  would  forcibly  shut  all  the  ports  of  our  continent  against 
English  comin^ce.  England  answered  this  provocation,  by  declariag 
in  a  state  of  blockai|^  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  from  Cape  Finisterre  to 
Efba.  It -was  in  reprisal  of  this  hst  measure  that  Napoleon  published 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.'' 

England,  to  paralyze  the  effects  of  these  decrees,  interdicted  (by  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  the  10th  November,  1607)  all  direct  commerce 
between  neutral  nations  and  France,  subjecting  them  to  land  their  car- 
goes in  England  for  re-exportation  to  the  continent,  and  also  to  the  as- 
sumption of  England  to  search  all  vessels.  Under  no  othet  circumstan- 
stances,  could  neutral  ships  trade  with  France.  In  1809,  England  al- 
lowed the  vessels  of  Turkey  and  Hamburg  to  enter  the  ports  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Illyria,  on  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 

**  The  Emperor,"  says  M.  9t  Ferr^ol,  **  on  being  informed  of  these 
measures,  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to  extinguish  the  commerce  of 
England,  and  to  take  from  her  the  means  of  supporting  a  war,  sustained 
chiefly  by  the  subsidies  she  paid  her  allies.  To  attain  this  end,  the 
most  energetic  measures  were  decreed.  Ihe  log-books  and  journals  of 
vessels,  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  were  compulsorily  demanded — 
the  crews  examined  before  coipmunicating  with  the  ports,  and  triSunals 
of  customs,  and  prevotal  courts  instituted— charged  specially  to  judge, 
condemn,  and  burn  on  the  spot,  prohibited  merchandize,  the  produce  of 
English  manufactures,  wherever  foundi  either  in  France,  or  in  coun- 
tries occupied  by  our  armies." 

These  violent  measures  were  considered  m  injurious  to  the  tcade  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  thai  the  government  of  that  nation 
retaliated  by  an  act  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  declaring  all 
American  ports  shut  against  French  vessels,  and  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  all  merchandizeof  French  origin,  under 
pain  of  confiscation,  and  a  penalty  of  three  times  the  value ;  interdicting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ships  of -the 'United  States  trading  with  France. 

"  The  Emperor,"  continues  M.  St.  Ferr^ol,  "  did  much  more.  He 
did  not  confinft  himself  to  seizing  and  ^stroying  cargoes,  he  attacked 
the  governments.  An  order  of  the  10th  of  July,  18^,  prohibited  the 
importation  into  Holland  of  any  artide  by  American  vessels.  An  im- 
perial decrcie  of  the  23d  March,  1810,  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  veaiels 
and  cargoes  sailing  under  the  American  flag.  An  order  of  the  9th  of 
April  following,  directed  the  seizure  of  all  Ottoman  and  Barbaresque 
vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  entering  our  ports.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
.1810,  all  Swedish  vessels  arriving  With  colonial  produce,  wece  ordered 
to  be  seized,  and  with  their  cargoes  condeiibned.  Each  measure  was 
followed  by  another,  all  combining  one  object  on  the  part  of  the  imperi- 
al government— that  of  extinguishing,  at  whatever  price,  and  by  every 
means,  the  commerce  of  England. 
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"  In  defiance  of  all  theee  difficulties,  which,  like  the  heads  of  the  Hy- 
dra, were  constantly  multiplying,  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  our 
ports,  many  braved  all  hazards,  as  the  scarcity  of  exotic  products  in  our 
markets  had  so  greatly  raised  prices,  that  each  would  approach  our 
ports  to  risk  the  realization  of  great  profits,  or  the  alternative  of  utter 
ruin.  A  Dutch  Captain  declared,  that  if  profit  were  to  be  made  by  % 
voyage  to  hell ,  he  would  sail  thither,  although  his  sails  should  be  burnt 

"  A  mallitude  of  means  were  resorted  to  in  evasion  of  the  Continen- 
tal System.  Smuggling,  by  corrupting  official  employes,  and  otherwise ; 
supplying  Russia  by  the  White  Sea ;  and  the  m^^s  of  supplying  the 
continent  generally  with  British  manufactures  aad  colonial  produce, 
were  found  out  by  multitudes  of  English,  Americans,  Dutch,  Hambur- 
gers, Danes,  Swedes,  and  even  the  French  themselves." 

pne  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  high  prices  was,  the  adulterar 
tion  and  counterfeiting  of  commodities.  '^  The  retailers  and  sub-retail- 
ers," says  M.  St  Ferr^ol,  "  sophisticated  colonial  produce,  and  drugs, 
coffee,  and  spices,  were  made  of  counterfeit  materials.  Sugars  were 
roixe4  with  heterogeneous  matter,  and  most  substances  reduced  to  pow- 
ders or  liqAids  were  falsified.  I  have  seen  nutmegs,  into  which  were 
introduced  native  quicksilver  to  augment  their  weight,  &.C.,  6lc,  Such 
Was  the  state  of  our  trade  towards  the  end  of  the  imperial  government. 

"  The  system  of  Continental  blockade  was  impracticable,  and  there- 
fore absurd.  Impracticable,  because  France,  instead  of  having  at  sea  a 
navy  to  enforce  a  blockade  of  the  British  isles,  had  her  own  squadrons 
blockaded  in  her  own  porta ; — ^impracticable,  from  our  not  being  able  to 
close  the  continent  of  Europe  against  English  commerce ; — ^impractica- 
ble if  we  could  do  so,  because  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  supply  the 
Continental  States  with  the  products  which  they  wanted.  This  system 
at  length  allied  against  us  the  North  of  Europe,  which  the  gold  of  Eng- 
land bad  often  armftd  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia  and  the 
Hanseatic  Towns,  had  the  right  to  say  to  us, — Furnish  us  toiih  the  ar^ 
tides  we  require^  or  suffer  us  to  purchase  them  from  the  only  power  who 
can  supply  u^  But  not  only  were  we  not  in  a  condition  to  furnish 
Europe  with  products  from  beyond  the  sea,  but  we  were  in  equal  want 
of  them  ourselves.  We  were  consequently  obliged  to  create  the  system 
of  licenses,  which  left  open  the  trading  to  Continental  ports  to  English 
vessels,  and  enabled  us  to  import  the  articles  which  we  required  from 
beyond  the  sea.  So  that  we  who  had  proclaimed  England  in  a  state  of 
blockade^  became  indirectly  her  tributary.  Nothing  could  be  imported 
or  exported  but  according  to  her  good  pleasure." 
,  What  a  picture  of  the  absurdity  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  attempt- 
ing to  restrict  trade,  do  these  extracts  from  the  works  of  M.  St  Ferreol 
exhibit ! 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  changes  that  have  actually  been 
made  up  to  this  time  in  the  French  customs  tariff:. 

The  first  general  tariff  of  duties  was  that  of.  1664,  under  Colbert. 
The  basis  of  this  tariff  were : 

1.  To  redaca  the  duties  of  exportatloQ  on  the  products  and  manafiiGtores  of  the 
kiDgdom. 

2.  To  diminish  the  duties  of  importntion  on  all  articles  required  for  manufactures. 

3.  To  exclude,  by  raising  the  dudes,  foreign  manufactures. 
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Tkese  prindplefl  were  not  strietl^nforced.  The  ezpcHtation  of  corn, 
l>randjr,  wine,  silk  stockings,  caps  and  stockings  of  wool,  new  boots, 
camlets^  &,c,  was  greatly  restricted  by  high  duties.  While  most  foreign 
manufactures  were  so  much  sought  after  in  France,  that  St.  Ferr^ol  as- 
serts the  duties  on  importation  were  not  raised  above  «>  per  o^it  until 
1667,  when  the  duties  were  greatly  augmented  on  hosiery,  cloths  of  all 
kinds,  tin,  glass,  prepared  skins,  carpets,  &c.  besides  the  duties  exacted 
at  the  interior  customs. 

T'.e  first  prohibition  of  foreign  commodities  bears  date  the  Sihef  Oc- 
tober, 1686,  three  years  after  &e  death  of  Colbert  They  excluded  aQ 
woven  cloths  from  India,  China,  and  the  Levant. 

"  The  fata]  tfe^,**  says  M,  St  Ferr^ol,  "  signed  with  England  on 
the  26th  September,  1786>  abolished  the  prohibitions  which  applied  to 
the  products  of  this  kingdom  and  her  colonies.  In  consequence  of 
some  reductions  of  the  duties  on  our  wines,  vinegars,  olive  oil  and  beer, 
we  had  the  imprudence  to  authorize  the  admission  of  a  great  number  of 
manufactured  articles,  on  piling  a  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
Hcisiery,  woven  cloths,  and  woollens,  articles  of  dress,  porcelain,  earth- 
enware, pottery,  and  glass,  were,  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  admitted  among 
us,  subject  only  to  a  duty  of  twelve  per  cent  It  is  true,  that  the  treaty 
established  a  reciprocity  of  duties ;  but  this  reciprocity  vanish^  before 
the  superiority  already  obtained  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  kingdom." 

The  second  general  tariff  was  that  of  1791,  which  abolished  the  in- 
terior customs  (except  the  still  existing  octrois.)  The  bases  of  this  tariff 
were — 

1.  To  ezclode.by  absolate  prohibitionB,  oertain  foreign  prodactioiM  and  mana&otarei. 

2.  To  change  the  prohibition  of  cartain  articles  into  the  permisiion  of  entry,  by  p^- 
Sng  a  duty  not  ereeeding  twenty  thiUioga.  • 

These  bases  were  drawn  up  by  the  then  first  clerk  of  the  customs  of 
Lyons,  and  adopted  in  March,  1791,  as  follows  >— 

1.  Total  exemption  from  entrance  duties  on  alimenlaity  articles,  and^  on  materiaU 
required  for  manufactures.  . 

2.  Proeressive  duties  on  certain  merohandiiss. 

3.  Hignest  duties  not  to  exceed  25  percent,  on  objects  of  luxury  or  fantasy. 

4.  Absolute  prohibition  of  manufactures  ^hich  compete  with  ourit. 

5.  Finally,  ten  per  cent,  duty  on  all  spices. 

This  tariff  however  contained  but  few  prohibitions  of  importation. 

Gold  and  silver  worked  on  thready  twisted  linen  and  hemp  threads, 
tobacco,  glass,  and  a  few  other  articles,  being  those  excluded. 

The  decree  of  March,  1793,  annulled  all  treaties  of  alliance  and 
eommerce  with  all  powers  with  whom  France  was  at  war. 

The  decree  of  September,  1793,  excluded  foreign  vessels  from  the 
co'asting  trade  of  France ;  another  decree,  of  the  same  month  and  year, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  all  articles  of  primary  necessity.  The  laws 
of  the  10th  Brumaire  and  17th  Pluvioee,  year  5,  required  only  the  Milan 
and  Berlin  decrees  to  attempt  the  (imposMle)  exclusion  of  British 
trade  from  the  continent. 

ThQ  decrees  of  1613  in^>osed  enormous  duties ;  among  others. 

On  Cotton  Wool, 60  to  800  francs,  per  190  kilogrammes. 

Tea, 150to900  do  do 

Indigo, ^ 900  do  do 

Oocoa, 1000  do  do 

Cochineal,  Cinnamon,  &c.« 2000  do  d» 
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The  tariff  of  the  restoration,  in  1816,  was  based  on  the  Mowing 
principles : 

1.  To  establisb  donble  tbe  rates  of  daties,  ordained  hj  the  decrees  of  1810,  on  a 
great  Dumber  of  articles  in  them  stated,  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  other  arti- 
cles not  stated  in  the  decree  of  the  8th  of  Febrnary,  1810. 

2.  Reductions  of  da^  on  objects  too  heavily  taxed  in  the  decrees  of  the  5th  of 
Aogast,  and  the  12th  ot  Sejptember,  1810. 

3.  Augmentation  of  duties  on  articles  too  lightly  taxed  by  the  Tariff  of  1791,  and 
by  subsequent  decrees. 

4.  Sstia>lishing  a  uniform  duty  on  divers  articles  of  the  same  origin  or  destination, 
miranged  under  generic  denominatioDS,  such  as  gums,  resins,  most  medicinal  vegi^ 
tables,  &c. 

5.  Establishing  a  gur^ax,  varying  according  to  the  fhq^  or  the  lading  of  the  ship 
or  flag. 

6.  Maintaining  the  basis  which,  in  1791,  served  to  adjudge  the  value  of  certain  ob-    , 
jecta. 

7.  New  fixation  of  duties  on  o}>jects  omitted  in  the  tariff. 

8.  Maintaining  all  the  prohibitions  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Ist  of  March, 
1793,  and  the  10th  Brumaire,  year  5,  independently  of  others  to  be  established. 

9.  Adopting  the  laws  of  the  tariff  of  1791. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  in  1816,  several  modifications 
have  been  made;  but  by  the  statements  which  follow,  it  will  appear  that 
the  principles  of  free  trade  have  scarcely,  if  at  all,  entered  into  the  con* 
siderations  of  change. 

Colbert,  who  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  restrictive  system,  never 
contemplated,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  one-hundredth  part  of  the  restric- 
tions by  which  the  existing  customs  tariff  of  France  limits  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  that  kingdom  with  other  countries. 

The  prohibitions  abolished,  duties  substituted,  and  the  duties  dimin- 
ished or  augmented  in  the  tariff  of  1816  up  to  the  present  time,  are  as 
follows : — 

No.L 
Prohibitions  removed  on  articles  required  for  manufactures. 


AATICLBS. 

Chromates  of  lead 

''  potass 

'*  iron 

Bxtrsot  of  quhiine. , 

Iron  in  bars,  called  rails 

**  in  angular  forms. 

#1  old  sndbroken 

Ck>tton  yarns,  No.  143,    and   up- 
wards ;  others  prohibited 

Thread  of  sheep's  wool,  twisted, 

not  dyed 

Prepared  skins,  large,  tanned 

«*  *'      calf,  called'^ 

Russia > 

"           "      for  book-binding. .  } 
PraisB,  or  tobacco-juice 


Date  of  prohi* 
bition  abolished 


July  5,  1836. 

do 

do 
July  9,  1836. 

do 
•  do 

July  5, 1836. 

July  2, 1836. 

July  5, 1836. 
do 

July  2, 1836. 

do 


Buty  sabstitnted. 


75  Cranes  per  100  kUa. 
150  4o 

73  do 

1  franc  perl  kil. 
Same  duty  as^other  rolled  iron,  ae- 

cording  to  dimensbn. 
Same  duty  as  iron  of  similar  di- 
mension. 
Same  du^  as  cast  iron,  when  per- 
mitted by  order  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce. 
7  to  8  francs  per  1  kil.,  about  3s. 
per  lb. 

7  francs  per  1  kiL 

7  to  8  francs  per  100  kils, 

5  francs  each. 

1  franc  per  100  kils. 
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AKTICLES. 


AppUcationfl  on  tulle,  worked  in 
thread  lace 

Bnttons,  iplded«  plated,  of  ahell,  ivo- 
ry, nu>tner-of-pearl,  iron,  steel,  or 
of  silk,  mixea  with  couon 

Chain-cablea  for  the  use  ot  the  ma- 
rine  5 

Caabmere  shawls. • 

Copper  wire  twisted  with  silk,  gilt.. 

"  "  silvorbd.. 

'    **        or  brass  wira^  simply  drawn 

dottonlaoe 

Clock-work,  moontetf. 

Tm  dishes 

Rnm,  arrack^ or  tafia. 

India  handkevchiefs  (Foalard's)  mw. 

••  *•  printed.. 

Clothiner  or  other  stafi  for  the  ac- ' 

tnal  Qse  of  travellers. 


Date  of  prohi 
bitjon  abolished 


Joly  5,  1836. 
do 

July  2,  1836. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Jnly  5,  1836. 
July  S,  1836. 

do 

do 

do 


Daty  sabstitated. 


5  per  oenL 
100  to  800  francs  per  100  kils. 

200  francs  per  100  kils- 

80  to  150  francs  each. 
950  francs  per  100  kils. 
600  do 

100  to  200  do 

5  per  cenL 

1  rranc  10  cents,  to  6  francs  each 
75  francs  per  100  kils. 
200  francs  per  100  litres. 

6  francs  per  1  kil. 
12  francs  do. 

30  per  cent 


No.  III. 

Duties  diminished  on  articles  required  for  arts,  manufactures,  or 

preparations. 


ARTICLES. 


I 


Coals  by  sea  according  to  the  sone. 
"    by  French  veaiela. 

**    byland 

Wood,  mahogany,  in  logs,  from 

countries  out  of  Europe. 

from  the  Entrepots. « 

Ebony  from  countries  out 

of  Europe 

from  Entrepots 

Cedar,  do 

not  particularly  enumera* 

tea,  from  India. 

from  countries  out  of  E wpe 

from  Entrepdis..*. .  .• 

Dye  woods,  from  countries  out  of 

.  Europe 

from  Entrepdts 

not  particularly  enumera 

tea,(from  countries  out 

Europe • 

firom  Entrepdts 

ground,  or  Pemambuco. . . . 
Gtcio  (beans)  from  places  out  of 

Europe 

"  from  Entrepdts...^. 

Caoutchouc  from  countries  out  of 

Europe 

"       from  Entrepots 

White  lead 

Cobalt 


ti 


II 


If 
II 


11 


14 
M 


1$ 
H 


II 
II 


*•> 

d 


Scale  of 
Duty. 


Kilogr'nis 

100 

do 

do 
do 

do 
do 
do 

do 

do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Date  of 
change. 


2  July, 

1836 
Ord.  25 

Nov.  1837 

2  July, 

1836 

do 

do 
do 
do 

do 

do 
do 

do 

do 

do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

5  July, 

1836 

2  July,  do 


Former  duty. 


Frs.    Cents. 


50 


60  c.  to  30  c 


30 
37 

27 

9 

20 

27 
30 

7 

10 

2 

4 

30 

100 

140 

90 

100 

1 30 

5 


[0 
50 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


30,  60,  and  100c 

50to«ll'  dd 

^rom  India  lOf 
not  Europ'n  15f 
18        50 


Present  duty. 


'rs. 


Cents. 


4 

5 
2 

10 

15 
18 

9 

8 


3 
20 

55 

95 

10 

15 

20 

0 


0 

0 

50 


0 

50 

0' 
0 

90 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
50 
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ARTICLES. 


Coohenille. 


Copper  (mioenl  of), 

"  cut  (one  fonon  only)  in 
ban  or  plates,  &c.  either  pare 
or  mixed  with  sine 

**    do  mixed  with  tin  (one  foaion) 

Elephants'  teeth  from  India 

**    from  other  ooontries  oiu  of 
Europe 

firom  EnirepAts,.... 


I  in) 
►are> 

k  ■ 

\ 


Scale  of 
Duty 


M 


Tin  (mineral  of ) 

*'     raw,  onlj  from  India.. 


tt 


do 
Iron  (mineral  of) 


elsewhere. 


"    cast,  in  pin  imported  by  aaa 
'  lai  " 


« 


or  by  land,  from  the  sea 

to  Blanc  Miaeeron 

drawn  into  bars  of  aU  di- 


] 


menaions • 

on  seeds  (varioas  duties) , 

OUs,  (oomestible)  as  olive 

"       palm 

"        cocoa 

Indigo,  from  India. 

"       ooantries  oat  of  Europe.  < 
Wool,  raw  or  washed. ........ . 

Lac  dye  from  India 

Flax,  not  hackled,  and  tow. 

haekled  and  combed. 


f< 


Ifftfihinti  (loooBSOtive)  for  railnMids. 

Nickel  (metallie) 

Bristles « 


Lead  (mineral  of) 

Bilk,  raw «... 

"   raeled *... 

Tallow,  raw 

Sulphur,  mineral  ot.» 

ZiiMB,  first  fusion  only,  in  pigs, ) 
bars,  or  plates. *,  ) 


M 


Kiiogr'ms 
1 


100 

do 

do 
do 

do 

100 

do 

do 

do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 

do 

do 
1 

do 
100 
do 

do 


) 


\ 


Ord.    29. 

July,  1837 

3  July, 

1836 

do 

do 

3  July, 

1836 

do 

2  Joly> 

1836    5 

Ord.  23 

July,  1838 

2  July, 

1836 

do 

do 

do 


Present  duty. 


40  or   44 


10  or 
80 

100 

140 


11 
0 


6 
1 

9 


0 
0 


Frs.     Cents, 
to  75c.  &  l£ 

0        10 

tol,  2,  acSfta. 

do 
35         0 

From  Factories 
in  Africa,  4Qf 

55 
0        10 


2 

0 


50 

0 
10 


Various 
duties 
Maxim.  38,  50 
jMinira.  5. 


40 
25 
85 

1 

1 
10  to 
80 
10 
30 


0 

0 

0 

50 

75 

60 

0 

0 

0 


Eeduced 
1.4ih» 
Maxim.  15 
Minm.  2.50 

25 

12,  50  to  14  fik 

do 

0        50 

S  0 

20  ad  TaliNPem 


30  per.  cent 
100       0 

20  0 

5  9&d  10  f. 


1 

3 

15 

8 


do 


90 
4 

0 
0 

10 


1 

5 
15 

15 


40 
0 
0 


3 
0 
0 
10 
0 


50 
5 

10 
0 

85 

10 


*  But  still  enormously  high,  and  many  kinds  prohibited. 

The  other  articles  on  which  diminutions  hare  been  made,  are  acids, 
aniseeds  (grains,)  antimony,  avelandes,  bamboos,  balsams,  asphaltam, 
naphtha,  cashew-nuts,  carthame,  glue  (raw,)  copal,  curcuma,  emery, 
eider-down,  perfumed  oils,  tortoise-shells,  barks,  roots,  gums  and  beans 
for  medicines,  dyeing,  or  tanning,  mother-of-pearl,  gdl-nuts,  saffron^ 
copperas  (raw,)  and  horse-hair.  The  duties  on  all  these  have  been  t«- 
riously  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  one-half  of  the  former  tarifl&, 
and 'generally  to  lower  rates  than  those  of  the  British  cnstoms,  when 
necessarily  required-  for  trts  and  manufactures.  They  can  only  be,  like 
all  other  articles;  ijnported  direct  from  foreign  countries  in  French  Tes- 
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aelsy  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  countries  of  which  they  are  the  pro- 
duce. Goods  by  vessels  of  sach  country  paying,  however,  like  all  fo- 
reign vessels,  a  differential  duty  of  generally  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  higher  than  by  French  vessels. 

No.  IV. 

Reduction  of  duties  on  articles  not  altogether  required  in  manufactures^ 

and  on  manufactured  articles. 


ARTICLES. 


Cinnamon  from  India. 


« 


Scale  of 
daty. 


kilogramB. 


other  parta  oat  of  Enrope 

ClofeBfroni  India 

"       other  parts  oat  of  Eorope 
Natmegs  from  India 

"        other  parts  oat  of  Europe 
Piinento  from  India 

"       other  parts  oat  of  Earope 
Pepper  from  India 

' '       other  parts  oat  of  Earope 

Tea - 

Linens  woren  of  flax  or  hemp, 
daty  onwbidh  was  enonnoosfv 
raised  by  the  Ordinance  of  17th 
May,  1836,  and  redaoed  from 
the  later  by  Ordinance  of  2nd 

Jnly,  1836 

Ti^e  linen,  anbleacbed. . . 
"  do      damasked 

"  bleached  and  damasked 

Sealing 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
100 
do 
do 
do 
1 


100 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Date  of 
change. 


SdJoly 
1636. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1 


5  Jaly 
1836 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Former  duty. 


Fn.    Cents. 
8         0 


6 
8 
3 
4 

18 
60 

180 
99 

105 
8 


0 

80 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 


Mininram  of 
1886,  SOfrs.  ris- 
^  ing  according  to 
fineness  ap  to 
maximam   ot 
}  700  fWmcs. 
850  0 

400  0 

500  0 

800  0 


Present  daty» 


Fra.    Cents. 
1         0 


9 

1 

1 

1 

8 

45 

90 

80 

80 

1 


0 

0 

80 

50 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 


Minimam  of 
1836,  36  fra. 

Maxtmam 
800  francs; 


ISO 
150 
300 
100 


0 
0 
0 
0 


The  duties  on  linen  yams  were  equally  reduced  by  the  Ordinance  of 
the  5th  of  Jnly»  18^,  to  rates*  equal  to  an  eid  valorem  duty  of  from  six 
to  eight,  ten  and  twelve  per  cent. ;  but  these  have  lately  been  raised  in 
compliance  with  the  outcry  on  the  part  of  some  spinners,  principally  In 
the  north  of  France.  The  duty  on  a  few  other  articles  has  been  slightly 
reduced. 


No.  V. 
Duties  increased  on  the  JhUowing  articles  : 


ARTICLES. 


Steel  cast  in  bars 

"   enUUfOrvdre 

Spermaceti  prodoee   of  foreign? 
fishsries,  raw,  pressed,  or  refined  ) 

"        CUdlAB... 

Copper,  pare  or  mixed 

Hops 

Wool,  washed  and  dyed 


Scale  of 
daty. 


kilograms, 

100 

do 

do 

do 
do 

17 
do 


Date  of 
change. 


Former  daty. 


5  Mayl7 1 

I   1886  \ 

do 

do 

do 

Jaly  5, 

1836 

Mayl7 

1826 

do 


fra. 

100' 

100  &  70 

aUlLiuds,  60 

85 
80 

•       4*       .' 
73^44 


Present  daty. 


fr«. 

180 

840 
t    raw  40 
?  pressed  60 
(refined  100 

880 

'  90 

60 
800 
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ARTICLBS. 


Scale  of 
daty. 


Data  of 
change. 


Former  doty. 


Preaent  6aXj. 


kilograms. 

Horaea  and  mares each 

Foala do 

Sheep,  ewes,  lambs,  and  rams do 

Q,QilU  for  writinff 100 

Batchers' meatt  fresh do 

"             saltpork do 

"            other do 

Vitrefactions  {en  nuusss)  or  tabes..  1 

Vegetablea,  dry  or  ground 100 

Marble,  onwroaght do 

Tea  from  other  parts  than  India. ..  1 

Lead  pencili^  in  cedar 100 

"           in  white  wood.......  do 

Cordage  and  6shing  nets  of  hemp . .  do 

Linen  yams do 

Meroeiy do 

Stigttrs,  viz.  —  in   French   vessels 

from  Boorbon,  raw,  not  white. ..  do 

"    ditto,  raw,  white do 

**    ditto,  clayed  of  all  kinds do 

"    French  West  Indies,  raw,  not 

white do 

dittOk  raw,  white do 

ditto,  clayed  of  all  kinds do 

foreign  sop^,  in  French  yes- 

sels,  from  India,  raw,  not  white  do 

"    ditto,  white  and  clayed do 

"    ditto,  from  other  ooantries  oat 

of  Europe,  raw,  not  white do 

"    ditto,  ditto,  white  and  clayed  do 
"    ditJo,  from  entrep(^t>  in  En- 

rope,  raw,  not  wlute do 

*'    ditto,  ditto,  white  and  clayed  do 


M 


If 
« 


J  Mayl7  I 


I 


1836 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

1841 
do 

do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 

do 
do 

do 
do 

do 
do 


$ 


fra. 
15 

5 
75c.  IfftSf. 
120  frs. 

8 
83 
SO 
75ct& 

Sfn. 

3 

3 
SO 
15 
15 
▼arioas  duties 
$» 

26  fr.  50  cts. 
33       10 
49  frs. 

33  fr.  60  cts. 
39 
58 

55 

S5 

■ 

60 
70 

70 
80 


frs. 

50 

15 

5 

S40 

18 

33 

30 

3 

10 

S£  50c.5&10f. 
5 
100 
25 
25 
▼arioas  dntie^ 
37  fr.  50 


38 
46 
60 


50 
0 
0 


45 

0 

52 

50 

66 

50 

60  frs. 

80 

65 

85 

75 
95 


Having  thus  statistically  shown  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  die 
French  Uustoms  Tariff,  we  will  now  briefly  view  its  actual  prohibitioiis  and 
duties,  as  bearing  on  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  foreign  manufacturea  and 
products.  We  have  already  shown,  that  as  far  as  foreign  articles  of  first  neces- 
sity for  home  manufactures,  arts  and  sciences  are  required,  they  are  generally 
admitted  at  low  duties.  Some  pay  no  duty  at  all,  while  some  again  are  still  taxed 
enormously  high.  Nearly  all  chemical  products  may  be  considered  as  pro- 
hibited. Manirfactured  goods^  with  the  exception  of  silks,  machines  and  tools, 
and  a  few  articles  of  first  manipulation,  required  in  aid  of  French  manafac- 
tures,  are  nearly  all  prohibited. 

I. 

Cotton  manufactures  are  all  prohibited,  except  the  following : — 


Denomination  of  Merchandise. 


Nankeens^irom  India 

Do.  from  other  parts. 

Cotton  lace 

Do.  thread,  raw,  of  No.  143  and 

above,  simple.^* 

Do.  twisted 

jJL  other  coUOa  tiiresd  witfaoat  dis 

tinction  of  aombers  or  quality. . . . 
I^erlets,  very  common,  from  8  > 
^^rssds  to  5  millemetrea..^ . , . .  S 


French 

Weights. 

No.  or 

ad  valorem. 


1  klL  N.  G. 
do      • 
▼alue 

1  kiL  N.  G. 

do. 

100  kil.  G. 


Import  duty 
in  French 
Money  by 

French  ships. 


fi^  cts. 

5  0 

prohibited 
5  per  cent 


7 
8 


0 
0 


prohibited 

45,  or  about 

150  pr.  ct 


English 

Weights, 

Number,  or 

ad  valorem. 


lb.  oz.  dr.  gr. 
S  3    4    7 
do 
value 

2   3    4    7 
do 

230  7    5    8 


Imp't  duly  in 
English  Mo- 
ney by 
French  ships. 

X     a.      d. 
0      4       0 
prohibited 
5  peroenL 


0'     5 
0       6 


7.2 
4.8 


prohibited 
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n. 

WoolUn  Manufactures  as  Woven  Cloths,  dyed  or  ttndyed,  dressed  or 
undressed,  Hosiery  {Bonnetterie)  of  all  kinds,  Flannels,  Yams,  S^c, 
are  (zU  prohibited,  except  the  following : — 


Denominatioii  of  Merchandise. 


Blankets  and  Bed-Coven 

Carpeta  in  knots  of  wool  and  linen 
thread 

Da  of  woollen  yam,  tafted  or  in 
round  points^  the  nnder  side  of 
which  presents  oanvass  or  thread 

Bo.  woollen >. 

Worsted  wares  and  bntfons  to  be 
nsed  in  France  with  other  mate- 
Tials 


French 

Weights, 

Nnmber,  or 

ad  valorem. 


lOOkiLN.  G. 
do 

do 


do 


Import  duQr 
in  French 
Money  by 

French  ships. 


frs 
200 

250 


300 
500 


cts. 
0 


0 
0 


190    to    20 


English 

Weights, 

Number,  or 

ad  valorem. 


lb.  oz.  dr.  gr. 
220    7    5    8 

do 


do 
do 


do 


Imp't  duty  in 
English  Mo- 


ney by 
Frendi  ships. 


£    s.  d. 
8    0    0 

10    0    0 


13    0    0 
80    0    0 


All  other  Carpets^  Coverlets,  Shawls,  &c.  &c.,  prohibited. 


ni. 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  Hardwares  of  all  kinds,  are  prohibited,  ezctpt 
the  following  : 

Steam-engines,  ad  valorem 30  percent. 

Machinery,  mechanical  instiiiments  for* the  use  of  manufactories 
and  Locomotive  engines  for  Railways 15  per  cent 

Per  Kil.  Francs. 
Tools,  Copper  Boilers,  &c.,  for  ditto,  and  Agricaltntal  Im- 
plements   100  50  to  200 

Ship  Anchors  ander  250  kilogrammes 100  15 

Do.          above  250          do 100  40 

Spars  and  Pins 100  100  to  200 

Coffee  Mills 100  100 

Wire,  common  or  fine 100  60  to  950 

And  a  few  other  articles  of  minor  importance,  for  which  see  the 
general  Tariff  hereafter. 

From  the  foregoing  condensed  statement  of  the  prohibitory  system  of 
France,  as  affecting  three  great  staple  branches  of  British  manufactures, 
it  will  appear  that  nothing  of  consequence  is  admitted,  but  under  the 
presumption  of  aiding  French  manufactures.  \ 

BOUNTIES  TO  MEN  AND  SHIPS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FRENCH  FISHERIES. 

High  bounties  have,  previously  to  the  war,  and  since  the  peace  of 
1814,  been  paid  to  those  owning  ships,  and  to  men  employea  ip  the 
French  fisheries. 

In  purioance  of  an  ordinance,  dated  the  25th  of  June,  1641,  the 
following  bounties  were  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  French 
fisheries.  They  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  March,  1S42,  and  are 
to  remain  in  force  until  the  3Ist  of  December,  1850. 


4M  Cmmetcud  Legithtian  tfJFirmue. 

COD  FISHERY. 

Premiunujbr  chartering  and  equipping  vessels^  ^. 

Axtiole  I.  For  every  man  engaged  io  the  fineries,  having  drying  or  caring  fn.  eti. 

ffrounds,  whether  on  the  iXMuts  of  Newfoundland,  Saint  Pierre,  or 

Miqaelon,  or  upon  the  great  Newfoundland  Bank 50        0 

For  every  man  enraged  in  the  fisfaeriea,  not  having  drying  or  coring  gronnds 

in  the  Icelandic  Seas 50        0 

For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  not  having  dxying  or  curing  grounds 

on  the  Great  Newfoundland  Bank 30        0 

For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  Dogger  Baiik««..* 15        0 

Bounties  on  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  • 

lat.  On  the  importation  into  the  French  colonies,  whether  in  America  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  every  quintal  of  dried 
cod-fish,  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, Saint  Pierre,  or  Miquelon,  or  which  may  be  taken  from  entrepdu 
inFrance 22        0 

2nd.  On  the  importation  into  the  above  colonies,  every  quintal  of  dried  cod- 
fish, the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries,  if  the  fish  shall  be  exported 
from  French  ports  without  having  been  Uiere  warehoused ..: •  16        0 

3d.  On  every  quintal  of  dried  codfish,  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries, 
whether  forwarded  dried  from  those  fisheries  or  from  French  ports,  and 
imported  into  foreign  possessions  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  or  on  the 
American  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  into  those  ports  in  which  a 
French  Consul  is  resident,  whether  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  into  foreign 
poasessions  o^ the  Mediterranean,  or  into  Algiers 14        0 

4lh.  On  every  quiatal  of  dried  codfish  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries, 
forwarded  direct  either  from  those  fisheries,  or  from  French  ports,  and 
imported  into  Italian  ports 12        0 

5tk*  On  every  quintal  of  dried  codfish  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries, 

imported  by  land  carriage  into  Spain ,^ 10        0 

6th.  For  every  quintal  of  cod  sounds  that  the  fishing  vessels  may  bring  into 

France,  the  produce  of  their  fishery 20        0 

Art.  II. — ^Vessels  departing  for  the  fisheries  with  drying  grounds, 
whether  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Saint  Pierre,  Miquelon,  or  the 
Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  shall  have  a  crew  whose  minimum  is  to 
be  fixed  by  a  royal  ordinance. 

Art  III. — The  provisiobs  of  this  law,  as  well  as  those  of  the  laws  of 
the  22d  April,  1832,  and  the  9th  of  July,  1836,  which  may  not  contain 
any  thing  to  the  contrary,  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  from  and  alter  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1851. 

WHALE  FISHEEIE8. 

Art.  I. — The  bounties  panted,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  32nd 
April,  1632,  and  of  the  9tn  of  July,  1836,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
whale  fisheries,  shall  be  fixed  as  follows,  to  date  from  the  1st  of  March, 
1842,  viz : 

Bounties  on  the  departure  of  vessels  :  — 

frt.     ets; 

For  every  ton  of  shipping,  outward  bound,  with  crews  composed  entirely 

of  French  sailors, 40        0 

And  for  vessels  with  crews^  composed  partly  of  French  and  foreign  sailors, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  4th  article  of  the  afortaientioned 
law  of  the  23d  of  April,  1832 Z 29        0 

Bounties  on  the  return  of  vessels  :^- 

On  each  ton  of  shipping  where  the  crew  is  composed  entirely  of  French 

sailors, 27        0 

On  each  Ion  of  shipping  with  a  mixed  crew, 14      50 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  second  article,  of  the  law  of  Hie 


Omnmrf  iff^ 


i^Framce, 


ill 


23d  of  April,  1832,  if  the  vessels  shall  have  fished  either  beyond  Cape 
Horn,  or  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  latitudes  prescrib-' 
ed  by  the  said  article  U.,  and  iff  article  UL,  of  the  same  law. 

Art.  II. — In  addition  to  the  aboye,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  vessel^ 
especially  manned  for  the  Sperm  Whale,  {cachalot)  fishery,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  after  they  have  been  at  sea  for  the  space  of,  at  least,  thirty 
months,  and  daring  which  time  they  may  have  reached  as  far  as  29^ 
of  north  latitade,  an  qdditional  bounty  upon  the  sperm  oil,  ^c,  whicli 
they  shall  bring  home. 

Thb  bounty  shall  be  fixed  in  the  following  manner,  viz : 

For  all  vesselfl  that  have  qnittedj  since  the  daT  on  which  tho  law  came  into  fn.  cts. 

force,  and  until  the  31st  of  December,  1845t 20       0 

For  all  veesels  that  may  depart  apon,  and  after,  the  1st  of  January,   1846, 

to  the  period  of  the  expiratio*  of  this  law, 15       0 

Art  III. — ^The  special  conditions  to  be  complied  with  by  the  ship- . 
owners,  whose  vessels  shall  be  engaged  in  this  whale  (cachalot)  ^hery, 
shall  be  determined  by  a  royal  ordinance. 

Art.  IV. — ^The  provisions  of  this  present  law,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
laws  of  the  22d  April,  1892,  and  of  the  9th  of  July,  1836,  which  may 
not  contain  anything  to  the  contrary,  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  31st 
of  December,  1850. 

Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  25th  Jane,  1841. 

Trad€  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  France ;  1814  to  1844. 


Exports  to  France. 

Imports  from  Franee. 

Declared  va- 
lue of  Brit- 
ish and  Irish 
produoe  and 

( 

Official  Value. 

• 

Oflkial 

Am't  o^Im- 

Yean. 

Brit  &  Irish 
prodaoeand 

Colonial 

TotaL 

Valve. 

Doit  DoUei 
(Costoms  & 
Excise.) 

t 

mannfact'n. 

manQfact'r& 

oterchandize. 

W    VMAW^rf* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1814.. 

582,703 

377.799 

1,870,337 

2,248,136 

740,227 

913.128 

1815.. 

398,293 

314,824 

1,228,856 

1,443.690 

754,.372 

1,182,843 

1816.. 

407,700 

321.070 

1,313,153 

1.634,223 

417,783 

992.367 

1817.. 

l,0O3,48« 

596,753 

1,054.263 

1,651,015 

527,866 

1,017.354 

1818.. 

369,504 

318,851 

877.913 

1,196,763 

1,162,424 

1,145,845 

1819.. 

299,493 

348,078 

734,780 

982.858 

643,013 

1,335,953 

1830.. 

39P,745 

334.087 

829.814 

1,163,901 

775,133 

1,412,548 

1821.. 

438.266 

382,404 

1,037,101 

1,419,505 

865,617 

1,501.430 

1822.. 

437,009 

346,811 

839,150 

1,185,961 

878,273 

1.610,339 

1883.. 

349,636 

341.837 

74:5,575 

985.413 

1,115,800 

1,723.637 

1824.. 

338,635 

260.498 

864.501 

1,134,999 

1,556,734 

1,838.411 

1825.. 

360,710 

279,212 

892,403 

1,171,615 

1,835,985 

1,967,499 

1826., 

488,438 

426,820 

65'-',124 

1,082,944 

1,247,426 

2,037,165 

1827.. 

446,951 

416,726 

133,504 

550,230 

2,625,748 

2,056,831 

1828.. 

498,938 

448,945 

195.498 

644.443 

3,178,825 

2,176,233 

1829.. 

491,388 

509.921 

337,897 

847,818 

2,0S6,994 

1,963,257 

1830.. 

475,884 

486,384 

181,065 

667,349 

2,317.686 

1,963,400 

1831.. 

602,6(48 

636.097 

356,082 

892,179 

3,056,155 

1,936,698 

1833.. 

674,791 

847,487 

621,822 

1,469,309 

2.452,894 

2,271,249 

1833.. 

848,333 

997,321 

314»317 

1,311,638 

2,577,215 

2,015,540 

1834.. 

1,116,885 

1,280,667 

546,923 

1,827,590 

2,808,356 

3,056,551 

1835.. 

1,45333s 

1,561,915 

505,346 

3.067,261 

2.746,999 

1,956.689 

1836.. 

1,591^81 

1,700|^65 

644,950 

2,345,615 

3,125,978 

1,973,493 

1837.. 

1,643,204 

2,036,844 

839,307 

2,876,051 

2;707,587 

1,900,648 

1838.. 

3,314,141 

3,193^33 

691,080 

3,885,003 

3,431,118 

1,988^67 

1839.. 

2,398,307 

3,118,410 

51.4,243 

3,632,653 

4.022,790 

1,986.056 

1840.. 

2,378,149 

3,543,665 

627,038 

4,170,703 

3,775,754 

1,913,037 

1841.. 

8,902,002 

4,709,588 

806,200 

5,515,788 

3,654.428 

1.969,135 

1843.. 

3,193,939 

5.506,843 

683,872 

6  190,714 

4,160,509 

3,059.634 

1843.. 

2,534,898 

4,305,616 

765,187 

6,070,803 

3,387,741 

1,741,660 

1844.. 

3,656,359 

3,375,238 

828,948 

5,304.176 

— ^ 

3,687.878 

1,679,799 

41S  Cammerciai  LegidaHon  qfJFSrance. 

JThe  Chuf  Premiums  on  the  Exportation  ofWbvenand  Spun  Ooode^  and  Hardr 

t0ar«,  are  {uJoUows,  mz : 

Woollen mannfaotnrM, ?«• per  100  kilogrammet. 

do     of  pure  wool,  scale  of  premiam  according  to  value,  67  to  SOO  franca. 

Cotton  manufactures,  including  twist, 25      do 

Hardwares,  premiam,  equal  U)  import  duty  on  metals,  al- 
though manufactured  from  French  minerals. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  iroportatiou  of  foreign  manufactures  are  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  giving  premiums  for  the  exportation  of  Fsench  manufac- 
tures, we  find  little  of  important  amelioration  in  the  present  commercial 
legislation  of  France  that  differs  from  the  old  commerdial  laws,  or  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Milan  or  Berlin  decrees. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  FRANCE. 

The  metrical  system,  based  upon  the  metre  as  a  point  of  unity,  was 
introduced  by  the  N.ational  Assembly  in  1791.  The  distance  between 
the  equator  and  the  pole  was  divided  into  ten  millions  of  equal  parts, 
Wl  one  of  these  parts  is  the  length  of  the  metre.  By  simple  decimal 
multiplication  or  division,  all  other  measures  are  determined.  Messrs. 
Delambre  and  Mechain  ascertained,  by  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridi- 
an between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  that  the  distance 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole  was  equal  to  5,130,740  French  toises. 
This  distance,  divided  by  ten  millions,  is  the  metre  =  36.941,328 
French  inches,  =  37.308  English  inches.  The  metre  being  the  mea- 
sure of  length,  the  arc,  or  100  square  metres  was  adopted  for  the  mea- 
surement of  surfaces,  and  the  litre  as  the  measure  of  capacity  or  cubic 
meafture :  the  litre  being  the  cube  of  one-tenth  of  a  metre.  The  grcanme 
was  adopted  for  weight,  and  made  equal  to  the  actual  weight  carefiilly 
ascertained  of  the  100th  part  of  a  cubic  metre  at  the  freezing  point 
Thipi  system  is  beautifully  and  arithmetically  simple  in  all  its  proportions 
and  c^culations. 

As  multiplying  terms,  the  word  Deca  prefixed,  *»        lo  times. 

Hecto  «      100  times. 

Kilo  »     1000  times. 

Myria  » 10,000  times. 

Asdividors Deci  denotes  the      10th  part 

Centi  lOOih  part 

'     Milli  lOOOihpart. 

The  following  proportions,  to  elucidate  the  comparison  between 
English  and  French  weights  and  measures,  are  taken  from  L'Annumre 
di^Bureau  des  Longitudes : 

WEIGHTS. 


■  .POLISH  TROT.  FRSNCR. 

Grain  is  equal  to  .  0.06477  of  a  gramme. 

Pennyweight  is  e- 

qual  to 1.55456  of  a  gramme. 

Ounce  is  equal  to  .  31.0913  grammes. 

Pound  troy,  impe- 
rial, equal  to  .  .  0.3730956  of  a  kilo. 


AVOIRDUPOIS.  FRIRCH. 

Dram  equals  .  .  .        1.7712  gramme. 

Ounce 28.3384  grammes. 

Found  imperial  .  .  0.4534148  of  a  kilo. 
Hundred-weight  .     50.78346  kilo. 
Ton 1015.649  kilo. 


rREMCE.  ENOLfSH. 

C  15.438  grains  troy. 

*  Gramme,  equals «  <•  0.643  of  a  {lenny  weight 

(  0.03216  of  an  ounce  troy. 

v:\^„^^„^  5  2.68027  pounds  troy. 

KUogramme J  ^  g^g^g  ^^^^  avoirdupois. 
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LONG  MEASURE. 


Inehi  eqaali  .  .  .      2.539954  ceadm^tlfeB. 

Foot 3.0479449  d^cirndtres. 

Yard 0.91438348  of  a  mdtre. 

Pole  or  perch  .  .        5.02911  metres 

Furlong 201.16437  metres.* 

Miie 1809.3149  mdtres. 


FRXMCB. 

MilBiUetre,  eaHtf 
Centimetra  .  .  . 
Dteim^tre   .  . 


Mdtre 

Myriam^lre.  .  . 

liqCid  and  dby  measures. 


1 


mOLlBH. 

Pint,  eqaals  .  .  . 

Quart 

Gailon  ifflperial . 

Peck 

Bushel 

Sack 

Quarter 

ChaldrDu  .... 


FRKirCH. 

0.567932  of  a  litre. 
1.135864  Htre. 
4.54345794  Utre«. 
9.0869159  litrea. 
36.347664  litres. 

1.09043  hectolitre. 
2.907813  hectolitres. 
ia.08516  hectoiitras. 


LHtfe,  eqoab  . 

DSdalftre  .  .  . 

Heotolttra  .  .  . 


0.03937  of  an  inch. 
0.893708  of  an  indi. 
d.937079  inches. 
39.37079  inches. 
3.2808992  feet. 

1.093633  yani 
6.2138  miles. 


XHOUSB. 


(    1.760773  pint 
\  0.21 


.2200967  of  a  gisUott. 
2.2009667  gallbns. 
22:009667  gaUouR 


LAND  MEASURE. 


xiieusH.  miHOH. 

Sq.  yards,  equals  0.836097  of  a  mdtre  carre. 
Sq.  rod  or  perch  25.29 1939  metres  carr6s. 

Rood 10.116775  acres. 

Acre 0.404671  of  an  hectare. 


Metre  carr6,  eqls 

Acre 

Hectare 


llTttLlRr. 

1.196033  square  yard. 

0.098845  Ota  rood. 
2.47361  acres. 


MR  8B0RBTART  WAXJCBR'S  RJJVJhINUU  PIIINCZPLB& 

'*  That  no  duty  be  impoBed  on  any  article,  above  the  lowest  fftte, 
which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue." 

'*  That  below  such  rate,  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  in 
the  scale  of  duties ;  or,  for  imperative  reasons,  the  article  may  be 
placed  in  the  list  of  those  free  from  all  duty.*' 

Although  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  stated  our  views  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  principle  here  laid  down,  we  have  not  given  it 
that  thorough  examination  and  exposition — ^that  perfect  showing  up, 
in  all  its  deformity,  which  it  so  richly  merits. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  mercantile  concerns,  its  bearing  may 
not  be  fully  seen — it  is  therefore  our  purpose,  as  we  have  said,  to 
show  it  up  in  its  naked  wickedness. 

Senator  Haywood,  in  his  address,  commenced  at  page  370  and  con- 
tinued to  page  384  of  our  last  number,  has  so  fully  shown,  by  extracts 
from  the  messages  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe  and  Jackson,  that  the  power  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
home  labor  and  industry  is  engrafted  in  the  Constitution,  and  has 
been  acted  upon,  ever  since  its  adoption,  that  we  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  what  he  has  so  fully  set  forth.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  at  this  time  in  referring  our  readers  to  his  trium- 
phant refutation,  of  what  we  conftider  the  impudent  assumption  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  as  expressed  in  his  Report  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  that — ^^A  Tariff  is  a  bill  to  lay  and  collect  laxes.  It  is  a 
bill  for. '  raising  revenue/  and  whenever  it  departs  from  that  object, 

3      . 
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in  whole  or  in  p&rt,  either  by  total  or  pa,;rtial  prohibition,  it  violateB 
the  purposes  of  the  granted  power." 

We  say  we  thall  content  ourselves  with  Mr.  Haywood's  triuni' 
phant  refutation  of  it^  so  far  as  the  illustrious  names  referred  to  are 
concerned.     But  in  addition  to  these  proofs  of  the  power,  we  may  be 

Sermitted  to  state,  that  it  has  been  recognised  by  every  other  Presi- 
ent,  and  every  other  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  except  those  now  id 
power,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  and  has  been  moreover 
recognised  and  actea  upon  by  every  Congress  which  has  been  held 
under  that  instrument,  whenever  the  subject  has  been  before  them. 
There  had  been  thirty  Tariffs  enacted,  commencing  with  July  4th, 
1789,  and  ending  with  August  30th,  1842,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
this  power  has  been  recognised ;  so  that  at  thirty  sessions  of  Congre9» 
the  opinions  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  up  to  that 
perioa,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  solemn  acts  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  never  till  Secretary  Walker  assumed  the  dictatorehip 
has  this  power  been  peremptorily  denied.  It  has,,  it  is  true,  beeo 
sometimes  questioned ;  but  on  one  memorable  occasion,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  about  to  be  made  by  South  CaroHna  to  nullify  it.  President 
Jackson  ordered  out  the  military  to  enforce  it,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
would  have  used  this  strong  national  arm  to  command  obedience  to 
the  laws,  had  an  attempt  beefi  made  to  resist  them. 

Thus  we  consider  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walk- 
er  as  most  completely  and  fully  refuted — not  merely  by  opinions,  but 
hj  solemn  acts,  which  no  man  may  disobey  without  laying  himself 
liable  to  punishment. 

Having,  therefore,  disarmed  Mr.  Walker  of  the  false  premises 
upon  which  he  has  attempted  to  found  the  Tariff  of  1846,  we  proceed 
now  to  show  how  completely  he  not  only  denies  a  power  established 
by  the  Constitution,  but  how  he  assumes  a  substantive  power,  at  war 
with  its  whole  spirit  and  tenor. 

This  is  no  other  than  a  power  to  destroy  the  industry  of  the  whole 
Union — to  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  citizen  secured  to  him  by 
the  Constitution,  namely  the  power  to  use  every  lawful  means  for  the 
promotion  of  his  interests,  in  anytrade  or  calling  which  he  may  se- 
lect. 

The  assumption  of  Mr.  Walker  i«,  in  his  own  words,  "  That  no 
duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue."  So  that  if  any  article  is  not 
imported,  no  matter  at  what  imposed  duty,  in  the  largest  quantities, 
then  the  duty  is  to  be  further  reduced,  to  a  rate  that  will  yield  more 
revenue. 

In  the  Senate  document.  No.  437,  a  Report  of  the  present  Secreta- 
tary  to  that  body,  a  table  is  given  of  the  increase  of  importation  anti- 
cipated upon  certain  articles  to  be  imported  under  the  new  TariC 
To  illustrate  our  views  of  the  monstrous  principle  of  Secretary 
Walker,  we  shall  select  the  article  of  iron  in  bars,  blooips,  hoops, 
pigs,  rods,  slabs,  or  other  form  not  q|berwise  provided  for.  On  these 
articles  the  increase  of  importations  under  the  Tariff  of  1846,  is  es- 
timated to  be  $1,185,000.  The  total  estimated  amount  of  importa- 
tions, at  84,756,704. 
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The  assumption  that  there  will  be  such  an  increase,  is  founded 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  its  present  specKid  charge  to  30 
per  cent,  ad  vcUerem,  Now,  suppose  no'  such  increase  shall  take 
place.  Suppose  the  demand  in  Europe  for  these  articles  shall  be  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  imported  paying  the  duty  of  30  per  cent.; 
if  the  principle  assumed  be  carried  out,  the  duty  must  be  further  re- 
duced m  order  to  cause  their  import.  Then  suppose  it  tp  be  so  reduced, 
and  that  nexi  year  iron  should  fall  in  price  in  Bnglaiid,  as  it  has  fre- 
quently* done,  some  twenty-five  or  fifty  per  cent,  in  value,  will  not  ail 
those  concerned  in  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States  be  ruined  t 
Nay,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  thirty  per  cent.,  whenever  iron  shall 
be  made  in  greatly  increased  quantities  abroad,  or  the  fictitious  demand 
created  for  it  by  the  rail  road  mania  shall  cease,  it  will  inevitably 
fall  greatly,  and  ruin  must  follow  to  all  concerned  in  its'manufacture  • 
in  this  country. 

We  have  taken  the  article  of  iron  as  one  best  adapted  to  show  tHio 
iniquity  of  the  principle,  and  the  entire  destruction  to  all  our  home 
interests  which  it  involves — rendered  doubly  certain  by  the  adoption 
of  ad  valorem  duties. 

But  the  effect  will  be  the  same  on  any  other  article  which  shall  ex- 
perience a  material  decline  in  price.  Those  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  import  trade,  know  that  every  article  is  liable  to  such  fluctuations. 
The  oUier  markets  of  the  world  to  which  British  goods  of  ev^y  kind* 
are  sent,  are  often  glutted  with  them ;  when  a  great  fall  takes  place>  / 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  great  similar  decline  is 
sure  to  follow  on  the  articles,  of  alike  nature,  imported  into  this  coun- 

Practice,  then,  upon  Secretary  Walker's  principle,  eyen  upon  the 
present  Tariff  of  1846,  is  sure  to  bring  ruin  upon  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  manufactures  of  any  nature  aud  kind  whatsoever,  and  so  it 
will  be  as  lono^  as  ad  valorem  duties  shall  continue  the  basis  upon 
which  our  tariff  is  founded. 

In  no  form  in  which  duties  can  be  assessed,  is  there  so  much  injus- 
tice as  in  that  of  ad  valorem  rates.  An  importer  never  knows  what 
he  may  realize  for  his  goods.  Independently  of  the  many  frauds, 
which  experience  has  proved  no  laws  can  prevent,  the  foreigner  xa^- 
always  send  his  goods  here  to  undersell  the  American  purchaser. 
Foreign  manufacturers  will  have  generally  goods  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  which  it  is  their  interest  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  ;  and  they 
can  always  send  goods  to  their  agents  here,  which  they  will  gladly 
dispose  of  at  the  price  paid  by  the  American  merchant  in  Europe. 
These  goods  they  can  honestly  invoice  at  lower  prices,  and  obtain 
their  admission  under  less  duties. 

The  system  of  a^  valorem  duties  is  thus  seen  to  be,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, favorable  to  the  foreigner,  and  adverse  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant;  but  should  the  vicious  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Walker  be  oitce  admitted  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  Ameri- 
can tariff,  farewell  to  all  American  manufacturers  and  mechanics. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  and  his  Revenue  standard,  so 
far  as  individuals  are  concerned.  Will  it  operate  any  better  for  the 
country  i     Let  us  see. 
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Bj  bis  Recapitulation  Table,  in  tbe  same  document,  No.  437,  Be 
estimates  his  increased  importations  under  tbe  Tariff  of  1846,  to 
amount  to  8120,011,910.  and  the  duties  at  $30,050,492. 

Now,  although  no  man  Hying  can  tell  what  the  importations  under 
the  new  system  will  be ;  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  country,  take  his  own  estimate.  The  value  consumed 
and  on  band  in  1845,  as  stated  in  his  Recapitulation  Table  is — 8106,- 
080,410,  which,  deducted  from  8120,011,910,  leaves  an  increase  of 
importation  beyond  last  year  of  $13,931,500.  Now,  our  domestic 
exports  of  last  year  were,  according  to  the  Report  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  ending  30th  June,  1845,  $99,299,776,  which,  deducted  from 
the  anticipated  imports  as  before  stated,  $120,011,910,  leaves  a  sur- 
plus of  $20,712,134. 

The  Secretary  has  not  told  as  in  what  articles  the  increase  of  ex- 
ports is  to  take  place  to  enable  us  to  pay  for  the  increase  of  imports. 
Let  us  then  examine  the  subject,  and  see  where  it  is  to  come  from. 
These  exports,  in  1845,  consisted  of  the  following  items : 

FiBherioi, $4,507,124 

Forests, 6.550,421 

Cotton,  Riceand  Tobacco, 01,369,918 

Agricaltural  Productions, 14,039,942 

Manofactores, 12.832,371 

$99,299,776 

Now,  how  is  the  above  $20,712,134,  or  nearly  twenty-one  per  cent, 
surplus  in  our  exportations  to  be  distributed  ? 

We  venture  the  assertion,  that  in  lieu  of  any  such  increase,  there 
will  be  a  diminution  o£  our  exports.  The  industry  of  the  whole 
country  is  already  paralyzed  by  the  mere  passage  of  the  tariff  three 
months  before  it  can  go  iuto  operation  ;  and  therefore  we  may  well 
look  for  diminished  exports  of  domestic  produce.  In  what,  then,  are 
we  to  pay  for  the  surplus  importation  of  near  twenty-one  millions  of 
dollars  1 

The  plain  and  only  answer  is,  that  what  we  do  pay  for,  beyond  our 
exports,  must  be  in  specie. 

We  forbear  to  prophecy  what  will  be  the  condition  of  things  after 
the  Tariff  of  1846  shall  have  been  in  operation  one  year.  Time  will 
determine  this.  We,  however,  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  there  will 
be  no  better  effect  produced  by  it  in  a  national,  than  in  an  individual 
point  of  view ;  and  we  do  not  envy  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  the  fame 
he  will  acquire,  by  the  arrogant  assumption  he  has  made,  in  attempt- 
ing to  engrail  a  new  and  unrighteous  restriction  to  the  powers  of 
Congress,  by  confining  the  tariff  to  the  mere  purposes  of  revenue. 

That  our  readers  may  see  the  proposed  increase,  and  the  articles 
which  are  expected  to  come  into  the  country  in  greater  quantities, 
under  the  Tariff  of  1846,  we  condense  them  from  the  Table  in  do- 
cument 437,  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  in  the  following  ta- 
ble: 
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Let  our  readers  examine  this  table,  and  tbey  will  there  see,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  that  the  Secretary's  plan  is  to  keep  up  the  Reve- 
nue by  the  increased  importation  of  $13,851,500.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple these  increased  imports  are  to  be  consumed  in  the  country,  we 
are  v^  holly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  No  one  can  doubt  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  home  industry,  caused  by  the  Tariff  of  1842,  the 
country  was  in  a  condition  to  consume  a  greater  amount  of  foreign 
productions  than  it  will  be  under  the  destructive  Tariff  of  1846;  im^ 
that,  therefore,  instead  of  $13,851,500  increase,  in  our  importations, 
the  $106,080,410,  consumed  and  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1845,  is  much 
more  than  will  find  consumers  in  1846 :  for  be  it  remembered,  the 
increased  importations  must  paralyze  the  home  industry,  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  wealth  produced  in  the  country,  and  in  so  much  lessen 
the  power  to  consume. 

Let  us  be  fairly  understood.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  increased 
importation  may  not  at  first  take  place ;  but  we  do  mean  to  insist 
upon  the  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  consumed.  Should  it  be  import- 
ed, it  will  moreover  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  by  the  exportation 
of  specie,  to  the  derangement  ox  the  currency  and  the  distress  of  the 
whole  Union. 

.We  write  this  article,  and  make  these  statements,  to  caution  those 
concerned,  and 'to  invite  a  more  than  common  investigation  into  the 
enormity  of  the  principle — that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  no  power  over  the  commerce  of  the  country,  exceplpforthe  pur- 
poses of  securing  a  revenue  at  the  lowest  possible  duties ;  a  doctrine 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  leave  the  people  of  the  United  States  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  governments. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  foreign  governments  should  lay  export 
duties  upon  their  manufactures,  as  they  have  often  done — in  that  case, 
such  duties  would  be  a  direct  tax  upon  the  consumers  in  the  United 
States,  to  which,  upon  Mr.  Walker's  theory,  they  must  submit,  with- 
out redress. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  such  export  duty  will  be  laid,  but  it 
is  perfectly  fair  to  suppose  such  a  case,  to  show,  that  it  never  could 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  our  institutions  to  have  thus 
left  us  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  governments. 

We  observe,  by  last  accounts  from  England,  that  the  price  of  iron 
has  advanced,  and  that  an  advance  was  anticipated  on  other  mer- 
chandizes, in  consequence  of  the  expected  demand  for  this  country 
under  the  new  tariff,  and  doubtless  such  advance  will  more  or  less 
occur ;  but  probably  to  no  very  great  extent,  until  our  manufactures 
shall  be  greatly  reduced  in  amount,  as  they  must  be,  under  the  Tariff 
of  1846----then  when  the  English  shall  get  possession  of  our  market, 
prices  will  undoubtedly  be  higher  than  they  would  be,  were  home 
competition,  under  a  proper  protection,  left  to  take  its  course,  and  as 
it  always  has « done,  supply,  at  moderate  prices,  the  demand  of  the 
country  from  our  own  industry. 

In  conclusion,  we 'would  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm  throughout  the 
land,  against  this  monstrous  principle  of  Secretary  Walker,  on  which 
we  comment,  and  against  which,  we  trust,  the  Agricultural  and  Man- 
ufacturing States  will  rise  in  their  might,  as  they  would  against  a 
proposition  to  convert  us  again  into  British  Colonies. 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  TZSXTILE  MAN  UFACTURES  OF 

SWITZERZiAND, 

W^ITH  THE  PRICE  OP  LABOR  AND  CONDITION  OP  THE  SWISS  LABORERr 

We  had  prepared  an  account  of  the  manufacturesof  Switzerland,  and 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  that  country,  for  publication  in 
this  number,  when  we  had  our  attention  called  to  an  article  in  Hunt's 
Merchant's  Magazine^  for  September,  on  the  same  subject,  purporting 
to  be  "  a  translaticm  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  on  Exports  and  Commerce  with  Foreign  Countries." 

In  this  article  we  find  the  following  assertion : — ^*  The  developement 
of  the  Swiss  Cotton  manufacture^  may  he  adduced  as  a  bright  example 
of  the  perfect  success  of  free  competition^  of  the  energy  of  the  Swiss  peo* 
pie,  and  of  the  industrious  habits  of  the  nation. 

So  McCuUoch,  in  his  Geographical,  Statistical  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary says, ''  Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which  the  great  principles  of 
free  labor  at  home,  and  free  intercourse  with  foreigners,  have  been  fully 
carried  into  practice.  No  restrictions  exist  upon  the  pursuit  of  any 
branch  of  trade.  '  Industry  has  been  lefl  to  itself  Wealth  has  not 
been  diverted  by  legislative  interference  from  its  own  natural  tenden* 
cies.  There  has  been  no  foolish  struggle  encouraged  by  the  govern* 
ment  between  the  protected  monopoly  of  the  few  and  the  unprotected 
interests  of  the  many.  Two  millions  of  men  hav*  made,  under  every 
disadvantage,  the  experiment  of  Free  Trade  ^s  a  system.  Tiie  consum- 
er has  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  cheapest  market,  the  producer  to  the 
dearest." 

So,  then  I  here  we  have  full  testimony  that  Switzerland  is  the  model 
of  "  Free  Trade."  # 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  evidence,  because  it  enables  us  to  show  to 
the  American  people,  in  the  fullest  manner,  what  is  recommended  to 
them.  We  hope  they  will  examine  into  this  promised  blessing  of 
"  Free  Trade,"  and  that  they  may  do  it  the  more  effectually,  we  present 
to  them  a  full  account  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  showing, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  full  effects  of  their  "  Free  Trade."  Sixty- 
five  CENTS  PER  WEEK  WAGES ! ! !  But  wc  will  uot  anticipate — let  our 
readers  ponder  well  the  whole  statement  of  Swiss  manufactures,  and 
then  let  them  say  whether  or  no  they  wish  to  see  Free  Trade  manufactu- 
rers in  this  country,  by  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  to  sixty-five  cents  per 
week. 

That  our  readers  may  more  fully  comprehend  the  whole  matter,  we 
think  it  best  to  state  the  geographical  and  topographical  situation  of 
Switzerland. 

Switzerland  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  inland  and  mountainous  country, 
lying  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  principally  between  the 
46th  and  48th  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  its  greatest  length  is  210  miles, 
greatest  breadth,  140  miles,  containing  in  area,  15,23i3  square  miles ; 
population  in  1837,  2,188,000.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine, 
on  the  north,  emptying  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  Rhone,  on  the 
south,  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean.  What  external  commerce 
they  have^  has  to  be  transported,  at  great  expense^  across  other  coun- 
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tries— of  course  they  cannot  levy  any  duties  upon  the  raw  materials 
which  they  import,  such  as  cott(»i,  &c.y  d^c. ; — since  such  duty  would 
operate  to  the  entire  destruction  of  their  manufactures^  about  which, 
Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  book  before  quoted,  says : 

**  The  Swiss fjrom  their  situation  in  the  centre  of  'Europe^  are  obliged 
to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  their  cotton  and  yam  ;  so  that  their  whole 
advantage  consists  in  their  being  able  to  reduce  wages  next  to  nothings 
without  being  driven  Jrom  the  business.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  resource  will  not  be /bund  to  afford  them  adequate  protection  ;  and 
that  they  will  be  compelled,  Jrom  the  competition  of  the  power-looms, 
of  this,  and  other  more  Jaoorably  situated  countries,  to  rdinquish  att 
hut  the  finer  and  more  difficult  sort  of  weaving,** 

Thus  says  the  ^reat  Free  Trade  advocate,  McCulloch,  at  page  865, 
of  the  second  vcdume  of  the  book  before  quoted,  '*  McCulloch's  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary." 

It  is  ever  thus  with  these  Free  Trade  theorists.  Examine  into  their  doc- 
trine, and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  some  fact  which  overthrows  it  all,  at 
one  fell  swoop.  Thus,  Switzerland,  held  up  as  the  only  model  of 
Free  Trade  in  all  Europe,  and  lauded  to  the  skies  for  this  policy,  is, 
according  to  the  very  man  who  thus  lauds  it,  obliged  to  sustain  its  man- 
ufactures by  reducing  wages  next  to  nothing ;  and  in  the  same  para- 
graph, we  are  told,  "  even  this  will  not  be  found  to  afford  them  adequate 
protection." 

Is  it  possible  ?  Can  it  be  possible,  that  the  intelligent  American 
citizen  will  su&r  himself  to  be  duped,  when  such  facts  as  this  imagina- 
ry state  of  trade  always  developes — when  the  light  of  truth  is  made  to 
shine  upon  it,  are  to  be  found  admitted  by  the  very  men  who  are  its 
strongest  advocates  ? 

But^we  must  conclude  our  remarks,  and  ask  the^atten1ioD  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  very  particular  account  of  the  textile  manufac- 
tures of  Switzerland,  and  prices  paid  the  laborer  in  that  sample  country 
of  "  Free  Trade." 

The  following  was  the  number  of  spindles  (almost  all  mules)  in  the 
Cotton  Factories  of  Switzerland  in  May,  1836,  when  a  census  was 
taken: — 

Canton  de  Zarich, 292,916 

do       St.  Gall, * 78,570 

do       Glaros,.. ,.40,100 

do       Schwyz, 5,760 

do       Thurgovie, 26,400 

do       Argovie, 123,536 

do       Beine, 10,000 

do       Baale, 31,400 

608,682 

Since  that  period,  from  30,000  to  40,000  spindles  have  been  put  into 
activity ;  and  there  are  at  this  time  mills  building,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Gall  chiefly,  which,  when  completed,  will  contain  from  J  00,000 
to  150,000  more,  so  rapid  is  the  increase  in  the  cotton-spinning  trade  of 
Switzerland.  The  water-power  is  of  course  invaluable,  and  gives  the 
Swiss  an  advantage  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  value. 
The  Swiss  mills  are  generally  of  less  mi(|gnitude  than  the  English  or 
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Scotch  mills.  At  Uznacht  therfs  is  a  splendid  new  mill,  belonging  to  a 
company,  driving  24,480  spindles,  just  erected,  of  four  stories,  contain- 
ing 100  windows  on  each  side.  It  is  fitted  up  in  first-rate  style,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  cleanliness  and  airiness.  It  has  an  unceasing  supply 
of  water  from  a  mountain  torrent,  which  descends  immediately  behind 
it.  The  largest  mills  are  those  at  Windisch  and  Turgi,  with  35,000 
^indies  each,  belonging,  the  former  to  Henry  Kemtz,  and  the  latter  to 
the  Brothers  Bebie.  The  average  number  oS  spindles  in  the  Swiss 
mills  is  not  above  1000  spindles,  but  that  is  including  a  great  number  of 
very  small  ones,  which  drive  from  100  to  200  each.  From  2000  to 
6000  are  the  commonest  number  of  spindles  in  a  mill. 

The  average  prices  of  the  yarn  (mule  twist)  are  as  follows : 


No.  40,  good  second  quality,  1  0 

"    40,  best  second, 12 

"    40,  first  quality,  .....  13 

'*    60,  good  second  quality,  1  5 

60,  Best  second,  ....  *  1  6^ 

60,  first  quality, 18 


t.    d. 

No.  70, \ 1  74 

"70 •     1   9A 

"70, 2  0 

"80, 2   0 

"80, 2  2 

"80 2  3 


Upwards  of  40,000  cwt.  of  raw  cotton  is  consumed  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich  alone,  mostly  spun  into  Nos.  90  to  50,  though  up  to  No.  130  are 
spun  in  small  quantities.  Akp^i  one-seventh  of  the  cotton  tissues  are 
printed.  The  total  number  of  individuals  engaged  from  first  to  last  in 
the  cotton  manufactures,  is  but  little  short  of  20,000.  A  large  impor- 
tation of  English  yarns  from  Nos.  80  upwards,  imds  its  way  to  this  and 
the  neighboring  Canton  of  St  Gall. 

The  numbers  spun  in  1836  were  mostly  under  No.  80,  but  now  Nos. 
120  and  160,  of  excellent  quality,  are  spun  extensively.  At  present, 
English  yarns  under  160,  find  no  market  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Wegermann,  of  St.  Gall,  exported  cotton  twist  extensively  to  Lei]>- 
sig  with  great  success,  realizing  a  fair  profit.  Mills  have  lately  been 
erected  which  will  spin  180. 

The  only  great  disadvantage  they  possess  in  Switzerland,  is  higher 
priced  iron ;  as  to  fuel,  they  enjoy  an  exemption  firom  it  altogether,  from 
the  abundance  of  water-power.  Whatever  disadvantages  remain  to  be 
deducted,  on  the  score  of  carriage  on  the  raw  material,  d&c,  are  bal- 
anced by  the  rate.of  wages  being  at  least  one-third  below  the  average  in 
Lancashire.  Machine  making  is  advancing  rapidly  in  perfection,  and 
the  aptitude*  of  the  work-people  is  advancing  in  improvement  On  the 
whole  it  is  certain,  after  the  carriage  is  added,  that  English  yarn  will 
find  no  sale  in  Switzerland. 

There  are  several  cotton  spinning  mills  in  Argovia. 

The  prices  of  this  production  have  fallen  considerably  here  as  else- 
where. No.  40's  chain  (mule  twist)  was  sold  in  1813  in  Aran  for  7fir. 
20  cent  per  English  lb.  It  is  now  1  fr.  60  cent  per  lb.  The  reduction 
has  been  thus  in  far  greater  proportion  than  even  that  of  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material ;  for,  in  1813,  cotton  wool,  of  medium  quality,  was  300  fir. 
per  quintal,  and  now  costs  108  fr.  per  quintal.  The  reduction  in  the  price 
of  twist  having  been  in  double  proportion,  proves  the  advance  made  in  the 
aptitude  of  the  workmen,  and  the  perfection  of  machinery ;  though  cotton- 
spinning  was  at  one  period  ( 1828 )  threatened  by  the  opposition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  who,  (where  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  vote)  have  the 
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government  of  the  canton  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  In  1830,  the  la* 
boring  classes  opposed  themselves  with  renewed  vigor  to  the  cotton  mills, 
and  two  years  afterwards  some  outrages  were  committed.  The  power  of 
education  triumphed,  however,  over  the  narrow  pr^udices  on  Jirst  sight 
impressions,  which  alone  countenance  doubts  as  to  the  benefit  to  the  people 
of  increased  nuu^hinery.  The  people  themselves  recognised  the  truth  of 
the  great  principles  which  demonstrates  the  inseparable  identity  of  their 
own  interests  with  the  abundance  oj  those  productions  which  constitute 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  necessarily  regulate  the  laborer's  share. 
The  laboring  classes  (themselves  the  legislature)  have  enacted  laws  con- 
firming and  promoting  the  march  of  machinery. 

Woven  Goods  or  Tissues, — ^Walkringen  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  damasks,  and,  from  its  growth  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  there  is  e«bry  reason  to  apprehend  that  these  articles  will  event- 
ually hold  a  first-rate  rank  among  the  productions  of  the  Swiss  looms. 
The  Messrs.  Miescher  of  Walkringen,  and  Col.  Geisbiihler,  of  Berne, 
state  that  "  Bernese  table-cloths  and  napkins  are,  by  their  cheapness, 
enabled  to  compete  successfully,  even  with  those  of  Belgium." 

A  large  quantity  of  trowser  stui&  are  also  manufactured  in  the  same 
district ;  some  are  of  duck,  others  with  a  mixture  of  wool,  and  many 
striped,  chiefly  for  the  South  American  markets,  whither  considerable 
exportations  are  made.  Berne  and  Langenthal,  in  the  Canton  of  Aran, 
are  the  chief  markeil  for  the  linen  webs  of  the  Bernese  district 

The  wages  of  the  linen  weavers  are  lower,  when  the  price  of  provis- 
ions is  considered,  by  about  15  per  cent,  than  at  Dunfermline,  in  Scot- 
land. 

Ginghams  and  ribbons  are  the  chief  tissues  woven  in  Argovia. 

The  weaving  of  a  12^^  gingham,  30  inches  in  width,  with  turkey  red 
and  white  check :  chains  about  No.  20,  and  wefl  40,  over-welled  in  the 
proportion  of  20  to  17,  costs  11  fi*.  for  82  French  ells  of  44  inches  each ; 
winding  and  all  et  ceteras  paid  for  by  the  weaver.  The  piece  of  82 
ells,  usually  woven  in  a  fortnight ;  gross  wages,  therefore,  on  this  work 
would  be  only  />  fr.  50  per  week  (or  $1,03)  from  which  winding,  say  14 
cents,  has  to  be  deducted,  together  with  all  the  incidental  expenses  to 
the  weaver  of  upholding  the  loom,  for  which  deduct  24  cents  more, 
LEAVING  65  CTS.  PER  WEEK  NET  WAGES.  The  Sale-price  of  these  ging- 
hams, wholesale,  (fast  colors,)  average  about  9d  sterling  per  French  ell, 
or  7y^Y  per  English  yard;  discount  10  per  cent. 

A  sort  of  striped  ginghams  are  also  extensively  woven  here,  for  Italian 
cloaks  (stripe  in  the  wefl)  12^^  tram,  45  inches 'wide.  These  goods 
are  for  printing  cloths.  Wages  paid  for  weaving  are  27  fr.  for '90  ells, 
of  which  6  ells  are  considered  a  good  day's  work  ;  making  about  $1.26 
per  week,  gross  wages.  Price  of  these  goods,  wholesale,  is  2  fr.  50 
cent.*per  ell ;  discount  10  per  cent. ;  a  franc  being  about  18f  cents. 

A  large  branch  of  the  industry  of  Argovia  is  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  straw  and  silk  articles,  chiefly  for  the  Italian  and  American 
markets.  The  wages  paid  for  these  4o  not  materially  differ  from  the 
above.  The  profits  gained  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  are  ex- 
ceedingly large,  owing  to  improvements  of  recent  date*, 

Silk  Tissues  in  Zurich, — ^Since  the  fifteenth  cent\iry,  the  silk  man- 
ufactures of  Zurich  have  been  known  to  Europe,  more  recently  to  this 
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country.  The  manufacture  of  ginghams,  and  other  cotton  goods,  as 
well  as  of  worsted  and  woollens*  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

The  silks  are  chiefly  plain,  and  even  those  which  are  figured,  are  of 
a  lighter  texture  than  the  produce  of  the  Lyonese  looms,  toith  which  the 
Zurich  manufacturers  are  in  direct  competition. 

At  Hausen  the  siUc  manufactures  are  very  extensive.  The  following 
are  the  nature  of  the  fabrics,  and  the  prices  paid  for  weaving  them  : 

1st.  Marcellines  plain  black  silk,  18^^  {i.  e.,  having  3600  chains  in 
the  width  of  37^  inches :)  width  31  inches.  Wages,  30  fr.  for  60  ells. 
Time,  four  weeks  making,  7  fr.  50  cent,  gross  wages  per  week.  Whole- 
sale price  of  these  silks,  5  fr.  85  cent,  per  ell. 

2d.  Gros  d'Orleans,  16^^,  thick  warp  and  weil,  width  31  inches. 
Turin  organsine  chain,  28  a  30.  Milan  weft,  28s  to  368.  Wages  40 
fr.  per  60  ells ;  average  period  of  work,  six  weeks,  or  6  fr.  66  cent,  gross 
wages  per  week ;  price  8  fr.  60  cent,  per  ell. 

3d.  Florentine  plain  white  silk,  18^^  (or  3600  chains  in  37^  inches;) 
22  inches  wide,  single  welled  (trameaun  bout.)  Weight  of  weft  for 
whole  piece,  2  livres  2  ounces ;  do.  do.,  or  chains  of  organsine,  30 
ounces.  Wages  for  whole  piece,  15  fr. ;  time  necessary,  on  average, 
to  complete  it,  nearly  3  weeks,  giving  average  gross  wages  5  fr.  per 
week ;  selling  wholesale  price,  2  ft.  80  cent. 

4th.  Serge  (silk)  thin  and  fine,  22  inches  wide,*vary  8  fl.  or  20  fr.  for 
52  ells ;  woven  in  3^  weeks,  or  23  day's  labor,  making  17J  sous  per 
day,  or  5  fr.  average  per  week.     Price  3  fr.  50  cent,  per  ell. 

5th.  Green  Florentine,  18°®,  single  wefted,  17  inches  wide.  Wages 
9  fr.  for  500  ells,  requiring  2  week's  labor,  and  giving  average  of  4  fr. 
50  cent,  gross  wages  per  week  ;  price  2  fr.  per  ell. 

The  beams  are  all  warped  by  the  manufacturer.  The  number  of  in- 
dividuals employed  in  the  silk  manufacture  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  14,000.  Improvements  are  constantly  making  in  the  texture,  body 
and  designs  of  the  fancy  goods,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  a  successful, 
if  not  formidable,  competition  will  be  shortly  established  with  the  Lyon- 
ese and  Spitalfield's  looms,  in  every  description  of  silk  goods. 

'*  St.  Gall  is  the  chief  canton  for  muslins  and  fine  ginghams.  Em- 
broidery is  also  extensively  carried  on.  In  the  manufacture  of  figured 
muslins  and  ginghams,  the  Swiss  are  completely  ruining  the  Scotch 
manufacturers.  They  even  offer  their' goods  in  the  Glasgow  market,  at 
as  low,  or  lower  prices,  than  they  could  be  produced  for  in  that  city. 
In  plain  musHnSy  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Scotch  and  Lancastrians  long 
to  maintain  their  ground.  In  all  these  articles,  these  cantons  are  un- 
questionably enabled  to  meet  either  the  Scotch  or  the  English,  except 
in  the  article  of  lappets,  which  are  woven  in  Scotland  for  starvation  wa* 
ges.  In  embroideries,  which  are  most  beautiful  for  curtains  and  Aape- 
ry,  and  likewise  in  the  large-flowered  coarse  muslins,  for  the  second 
class  curtains.  &c.,  they  beat  the  British  both  in  price  and  desigp.  The 
superiority  of  Swiss  dyes  gives  a  great  preference  to  their  goods  over  the 
English  and  Scotch.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  evenness  of  the 
race  in  prices  at  the  present  moment,  we  subjoin  a  table  of  the  prices  of, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  similar  articles  at  St.  Gall  and  Glasgow.  In  each 
case,  we  have  taken  the  average  wholesale  prices,  struck  from  the  re- 
turns of  difierent  manufacturers  in  both  places. 
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*  Theae  artielea  are  prepared  and  stiffened  like  book-mudina. 

t  These  (called  Printanniorea)  were  formerly  purchased  in  the  Scottlah  add  EngUah  markots^  bat 
•re  now  made  in  large  qnantitiaa  in  St.  Gall,  for  the  Lerant,  America  and  Italy. 

The  St.  Gallians  also  manufacture  articles  with  great  taste  for  the 
Italian  markets.  Common  pullicates,  dark  colors,  mostly  14^^,  34 
inches  square,  are  made  to  have  an  appearance  resembling  silk  by 
the  hot  cylinder  ;  and  are  sold  at  3  florins  20  kreutzers  the  dozen. 

The  system  of  manufacturing  in  these  districts,  is  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  France,  The  merchant  is  not,  as  in  Scotland,  also  the  manu- 
facturer ;  there  is  a  middle  man  between  him  and  the  woaver,  who 
sometimes  receives  the  yarn  from  the  merchant,  and  returns  him  the 
goods  woven.  This  personage  is  called  the  fahricafU  ;  he  makes  his 
own  terms  with  the  weavers,  to  which  the  merchant  is  not  privy,  and 
generally  lives  among  them.  As  this  man  has  his  own  profit  to  make, 
the  wages  paid  for  weaving  are  extremely  low,  and  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  in  money  as  those  of  Scotland.  The  average  wages 
of  adults,  who  work  twelve  and  thirteen  hours  per  day,  do  not  ex- 
ceed from  S1.15  to  $1.20  weekly,  though  on  the  finer  work  $1.40  to 
$1.60  may  be  made. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  already  well  developed  in  the  Canton  of 
Glarus,  and  is  rapidly  extending  in  the  Grisons. 

The  Grisons  is  a  canton  hitherto  remarkai>le  more  for  the  produce 
of  its  pastures  than  its  looms.  Nevertheless,  manufacturing  industry 
has  taken  root  there,  and,  as  far  as  cotton-spinning  goes,  it  is  likely 
that,  in  ten  years'  time,  no  canton  will  surpass  it,  if  its  natural  advan- 
tages, both  in  respect  to  abundance  of  iron,  and  water,  and  wood,  be 
made  available. 

At  Basle  the  ribbon  manufactures  are  flourishing,  and  a  brisk  com- 
petitpn  is  kept  up  with  St.  Etienne. 

There  are  not  less  than  20,000  persons  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
cantons  who  work  for  Basle  manufacturers,  and  to  whom,  generally, 
the  looAis  belong,  of  those  weavers  who  work  in  the  town  of  Basle, 
living  themselves  in  the  suburbs.  The  necessity  of  preserving  the 
privacy  of  patterns,  renders  it  necessary  to  work  in  factories. 

The  other  manufactures  of  Basle,  such  as  hosiery,  printing  cotton, 
&c.,  are  pretty  extensive. 
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Having  giyen  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  &c.  in 
Switzerland  under  the  free  trade  system,  we  now  present  to  our 
readers  an  account  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Austria,  where  they 
are  fully  and  completely  protected  by  the  government,  leaving  our 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  as  to  the  effects  of  these  two 
systems  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  the  wages  of  labour  in  Austria,  though 
much  below  the  prices  paid  in  the  United  States,  greatly  exceed  those 
in  Switzerland ;  and  instead  of  any  fears  being  entertained,  that  Eng- 
lish manufactures  will  destroy  this  portion  of  Austrian  industry, 
we  find,  that  it  is  going  on  increasing,  and  that  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  it  will  soon  not  only  supply  the  whole  demand,  but  that  in 
coarser  calicoes  they  are  already  commencing  to  export. 

Cotton-spmniug  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, who  have  afforded  this  manufacture  a  protecting  duty  on 
British  cotton  twist,  of  15  florins*  on  123  lb.  English  weight,  about 
6  cents  per  lb. 

The  Austrian  government  most  rigorously  enforces  the  protecting 
duty  ;  they  make  all  the  Austrian  spinners  keep  a  book  for  the 
entry  of  all  the  yams  spun,  and  the  weavers,  of  all  the  yam  they 
buy.  This  they  oompare  with  the  imports,  ahd  are  often  enabled  to 
trace  the  purchase  of  smuggled  yam  to  the  culprit. 

The  internal  manufactures  continually  approximate  nearer  to  a 
total  supply  of  the  internal  demand,  and  in  the  coarser  calicoes  some 
exports  are  taking  place. 

In  woven  g^oods,  the  Vorarlberg  hand-loom  weavei*  are  fubjacted 
to  the  competition  of  those  of  Bohemia,  where  wages  are  much 
lower,  and  where  the  condition  of  the  weaver  must  be  fully  as  h$d 
as  those  of  Scotland  and  Lancashire. 

In  the  production  of  yarn,  the  same  disadvantages  attend  this  ia* 
dustry,  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  Switzerland,  namely,  deamess 
of  iron,  and  distance  from  cotton  marts,-  but,  nevertheless,  there  is 
evident  scope  for  larger  produce  ;  and  the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  manufacture,  evidences  its  capacity  of  progress.  In 
1828  there  were  400,000  spindles  in  Austria  ;  and  there  are  now 
upwards  of  600,000  ;  new  mills  being  also  in  the  course  of  erection. 
The  following  extract,  from  the  returns  to  the  Austrian  government, 
exhibits  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  productive  power  of  their  spin- 
ning machinery  :  * 


Name  of  Mills. 

No.  of  Males. 

No.  of  spindles. 
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No.  of  5  lb.  handles 
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ft 
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The  cost,  in  Austria,  oC  a  cotton  mill  of  16,000  spiodles,  would  be 
about  <£27,000,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  <se2  per  spindle  ;  where- 
^as,  at  the  ordinary  estimate  uf  17b.  6d.  per  spindle,  such  a  mill  would 
cost  in  England,  only  c£14,000.  Cotton  wool  is  brought  from  Tri- 
este the  whole  way  on  the  axle.  H(i wever,  the  long  hours,  the  low 
'wAges,  compared  with  English,  the  water-power  costing  nothing, 
fully  compensate  for  the  cost  of  erectiK^n ;  and  this  important  branch 
of  industry  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  very  thriving  state. 

The  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Escher  have  lately  erected  several  fref^h 
mills  in  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  and  a  paper-making  establishment 
at  Roveredo  ;  the  extent  of  their  enterprise  is  considerable,  and  their 
mills  (they  hav.e  also  a  power-loom  factory  nine  miles  from  Feld- 
keroh,)  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  Rhine,  combine  the  markets  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland  ;  an  advantage  which  could  not  be  com- 
bined on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

In  Austria  but  few  differences  distinguish  the  condition  of  tlie  arti- 
sans from  those  of  Germany. 

The  wages  of  the  factory  laborers  average  as  follows  : — Spinners, 
1  fl*  (48  cents)  per  day  ;  women,  from  30  to  iO  kr.  (24  to  32  cents,) 
per  day  ; , children,  9  to  11  cents  per  day. 

The  hours  of  factory  labor  in  Austria  are  cruelly  long,  being* fie- 

"qu^ntly  in  the  factories  of  the  interior  15  hours  per  day,  exclusive  of 

meal  time ;  and  not  unfrequently  ]  7  hours.     No  law  protects  the 

children.     At  Messrs.  Escher  and  Kennedy's  a  more  humane  system 

is  adopted,  and  the  time  of  work  seldom  exceeds  from  13  to  14  hours. 

It  appears  that  the  fate  of  these  children  has  excited  some  animad- 
version in  Austria,  and  that  the  question  of  shortening  the  lime  of 
work  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  government. 

In  Austria,  the  working  classes  generally  are  a  contented,  but  cer- 
tainly an  ilUinformed  people. 

The  means  of  life  seem  pretty  equally  distributed,  according  to  the 
manufacturing  demand  for  labour,  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  population.  In  the  Tyrol,  great  poverty  pre- 
vails, and  this  forces  the  natives  to  migrate  and  wander  over  the  rest 
of  the  Continent,  deriving  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  sale  of 
•  wares,  &c.  

The  following  additional  and  interesting  account  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  Austria,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Charles  L. 
Fleischman,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Patent  Office,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  .Mr.  Fleischman  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  we 
are  promised  by  him  further  information  upon  the  present  state  of 
industry  there,  which  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
our  readers,  as  embodying  the  observations  of  a  gentleman  of  high 
intelligence,  whose  late  visit  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  such  information. 

AUSTRIAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  although  laboring  under  a  great 
many  disadvantages,  in  regard  to  perfect  machinery,  and  a  less  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  working  class,  has  developed  itself,  since  the 

*  The  Florin,  (Fl.)  ifl  about  48  cents,  and  the  Kreutzer,  (Kr.)  is  l-60thof  the  florin, 
or  aboat  ft-9d«  of  la  cent 
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begioning  of  this  century,  as  one  of  the  most  important  brancbes  of 
Austrian  industry. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  Baron  Rohlieaky  introduced  into  Austria  the, 
first  English  cotton  spinning  machines,  and  established  the  first  cotton 
factories,  which  have  since  increased  to  175,  with  1,300,000  spindles. 
Some  of  these  fsLctories  are  now  extensive ;  as,  for  instance,  that  at 
Pattendorf,  which  has  47,000,  and  that  of  Truman^  32,000  spindles, 
producing  yam  above  the  No.  100. 

Within  fifteen  years,  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  has  increased 
five -fold,  viz:  in  the  year  1828,  it  amounted  to  65,000  cwt.;  in  the 
year  1831,  it  was  already  double;  in  1836,  it  reached  207,985;  in 
1837,  223,545 ;  in  1840,  302,694 ;  in  1841,  248,121 ;  and  in  1842, 
ae  1,377  cwt. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  government  reduced  the  import  duty,  from  3 
florins.  30  kreutzers  to  1  florin  40  kreutzers,  per  cwt.,  in  order  to  en- 
courage this  important  branch. 

'The  above  stated  number  of  spindles  produce,  yearly,  214,896  cwt. 
of  yarn  and  thread,  of  the  following  numbers:  from  1  to  30, 12,613,074; 
of.  32  to  60,  8,313,327;  of  62  to  100,  283,398;  above  100,17,410, 
and  thread,  262,410  ;  in  all,  21,489,619  cwt. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  developement  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
the  importation  of  yam,  to  No.  50,  was  entirely  prohibited,  but  after- 
wards admitted,  under  a  duty  from  30  to  81  florins,  according  to  the 
degree  of  fineness  of  the  article  ;  in  the  yeat  1833,  it  was  reduced  to 
20  florins ;  and  in  March,  1845,  to  10  florins,  or  about  five  ddllsrs 
per  owt. 

This  reduced  duty  increased  the  importation  of  fine  yams,  in  whicb 
Austria  cannot  compete  with  £nglana.  In  1831,  it  was  only  6,773; 
in  1833,  10,670;  in  1838,  57.766  ;  and  in  1842,  61,411  cwt. 

Austria  imports  three  different  kinds  of  cotton — the  Macedonian, 
Egyptian,  and  American.  The  Macedonian  is  used  for  the  most 
common  yam,  or  the  numbers  from  1  to  10 ;  the  American,  for  the 
numbers  from  12  to  30  ;  for  the  fine  numbers,  ti'om  32  to  60,  partly 
American  and  partly  Egyptian ;  and  for  the  numbers  above  60,  the 
best  Egyptian. 

The  average  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  stood,  in  184! — 
Macedonian,  32  florins ;  Egyptian,  48  florins ;  and  American,  37^ 
florins,  per  cwt. 

The  value  of  Egyptian  or  Maco  cotton  has,  since  1841,  diminished 
in  price,  and  in  1844  it  could  be  bought  for  27  florins  per  cwt. ;  the 
middle  quality  of  American  fell  in  the  same  period  from  37^  florins  to 
25 'florins  per  cwt. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  is  of  great  importance  to  Austria.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  of  superior  quality,  and  can  be  used  for  the  finest 
numbers  ;  and,  secondly,  Austria  employs  her  vessels  in  commerce 
with  Egypt  for  the  transportation. 

The  whole  amount  of  imported  cotton  can  be  estimated  at  one- 
eighth  Macedonian,  two-eighths  E^ptian,  and  five-eighths  American 
— computed  at  a  value  of  9,860,000  florins— $4,930,000. 

When,  to  this  sum  for  raw  cotton  the  expense  of  manufacturing  into 
yam  is  added-^amounting  to  214,896  cwt.,  valued  at  5,260,000  flo- 
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rins — the  value  of  yarn  produced  in  the  Austrian  manufactories 
amounts  to  15,120,000  florin8^$7,560,000. 

The  low  rate  of  labor  has  prevented  the  general  introduction  of 
power4ooms.  Most  of  the  yam  is  woven  into  different  goods  by 
hand ;  and,  according  to  the  official  statements,  there  are  turned  out 
5,800,000  pieces,  at  a  value  of  20,760,000  florins — $10,380,000. 

Great  as  the  increase  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  appears,  within 
twenty  years,  there  is  yet  room  for  a  far  greater  extension.  The 
yearly  consumption  of  cotton  goods  amounts  to  218,000  cwt.,  of  a 
population  of  36,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  or  six  yards  per 
head ;  which  ib  considerably  less,  when  compared  with  the  countries 
of  the  German  League,  where  it  amounts  to  two  pounds  per  head.^ 

The  extensive  production  of  English  cotton  yarn,  stands  to  that  of 
Austria,  as  12  to  1 ;  to  that  of  France,  as  4  to  1,  and  to  those  of  the 
German  League,  as  4  to  3.  The  importation  of  cotton  yarn  into  Aus-* 
tria,  which  amounts  to  47,337  cwt.,  was  in  the  German  League  three 
times  greater ;  in  France,  very  smalL 

COMMEHCIAL  REVIEW  OF  HUNTS  MERCHA1IT8  MA- 

QAZnVB— RBVIB'WED. 

The  idea  has,  at  several  times,  suggested  itself  to  us,  that  it  might 
be  useful  and  acceptable  to  our  readers,  that  we  should  adopt  the 
usual  course  of  American  periodicals,  and  give  a  monthly  review  of 
our  commerce,  which,  could  it  be  correctly  given,  no  doubt  would  he 
desirable.  There  is,  however,  so  much  difficulty  in  properly  com- 
bining the  numerous  and  various  elements  which  enter  into  the  state 
of  commercial  affairs  at  any  given  period  of  time,  that  we  have  pre- 
ferred rather  to  omit  the  attempt  so  to  do,  than  to  risk  misleading 
our  readers,  by  views  of  trade  which,  being  unavoidably  made  up 
from  but  partial  premises,  might  mislead  the  public  mind,  so  far  as 
this  periodical  may  be  supposed  to  influence  it. 

That  partial  and  fallacious  accounts  are  constantly  put  forth,  and 
that  much  injury  is  often  produced  by  them,  we  have  almost  daily 
proof.  Facts  are  not  seldom  distorted  to  sustain  particular  views, 
and  ex-cathedra  opinions  are  given,  based  upon  unfounded  data  which, 
if  believed  in,  must  be  hurtful  to  individual  interests  at  home,  while 
disseminating  very  erroneous  impressions  abroad. 

We  are  at  this  time  led  into  these  remarks,  from  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  an  article  in  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  for  September, 
nnder  the  head  of  "  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review."  The  writer 
of  tho  article  to  which  we  would  call  public  attention,  is  evidently 
•an  ad?oeate  of  that  ridiculous  phantom,  called  **  Free  Trade,"  and  he 
has,  as  we  tbiok,  mad&  erroneous  statements,  and  given  views  and 
opinions  of  our  present  commercial  operations  and  prospects  which 
are  wholly  unwarrantable.  We  quote  from  page  294  of  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  periodical  we  have  nanied. 

OoHHtRCt. — "  Daring  the  month  which  has  elapsed  sinoe  the  date  of  oar  lait 
article,  those  great  measures  of  commercial  policy  wnicb  were  espoused  by  the  party 
▼ictorioiis  at  vbe  last  general  election,  have  become  laws.  These  are,  the  sab-trea- 
sury plan  of  finance  for  the  federal  treasary,  the  modification  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the 
warenoosing  system,  and  the  loan  bilL  Tlw  features  of  these  laws  ate  generallv  well 
anderstood ;   an4»  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  explain  ia 
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detail  their  provisions.  The  specie  claqse  of  the  sab-treasarj  law  does  not  come  into 
operation  nndl  January,  1847.    The  final  pansage  ef  these  laws  was  unattended  by 
any  marked  change  in  any  of  the  markets.   There  were  attempts  by  political  parti* 
9Hna  to  promote  a  panic  feeling,  seconded  by  speculators,  for  selfish  purposes  ;  but 
withoat  success.     From  the  time  the  ejection  of  November,    1844,   (turning  upon 
those  principles  involved  in  the  laws  in  question,)  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  party 
now  in  power,  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  then  made  was  looked  upon  as  certain. 
They  involved  ^reat  changes — no  less  than  an  entire  and  a  radical  change  in  the 
oommercial  policy  of  the  country.    Instead  of  a  system  of  protection  to  home  indus- 
try, an  entire' ^andonment  of  the  principle  was  avowed.     Instead  of  a  recognition 
and  support  of  the  paper  system,  its  entire  abandonment  and  disuse  by  the  govern- 
ment ^as  looked  for.     Instead  of  the  requirement  of  heavy  cash  securities,  apd  the 
payment  in  full  of  duties  on  all  imported  goods  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  the  system 
of  warehousing,  wiUnout  payment  of  duties,  for  a  year,  was  anticipated.   Each  one  of 
these  naeasures  was  juifircient,  if  we  allow  full  weight  to  the  importance  of  govern* 
mental  enactments,  to  convulse  the  whole  country,  and  bankrupt  large  classes  en- 
gaged in  individual  pursuits.    Nevertheless,  the  government  poUcy  involved  in  all 
three  has  taken  place,  after  a  discussion  of  many  months ;  and  the  actual  state  of  the 
markets,  the  price  of  money,  the  activity  of  tracle,  the  ^alue  of  property,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  industry,  do  not  owince  that  any  apprehensions  of  practically  bad  effects 
exist  among  capitalists  and   owners.   On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  the  po- 
licy of  the  government  is  fixed,  and  caimot  again  be  disturbed,  at  least  for  some  yeaxv, 
affords  a  feeling  of  relief  that  more  than   counterbalances  any  remaining  apprehen- 
sion of  deleterious  effects  from  the  enactments  that  have  been  perfected.  The  change 
which  has  been  effected  in  duties  on  leading  articles  is,  after  all,  not  large — as,  mr 
instance,  the  price  of  pig  iron  in  Liverpool  in   July,  1845,  was  £4   15s.  per  ton,   or 
$22  80.     On  this,  the  duty  was  $9  per  ton.     The  price  of  the  same  article  is  now 
£4  78.,  or  $20  95 ;  and  the  30  per  cent  charged  under  the  new  tariff,  on  cost  here, 
wiUaiaountto  $7  per  ton.   Refined  English  bars  are  quoted  abroad  at  £10  15,  or 
$51 60  ;   and  the  duty,  at  30  per  cent,   will  amount  to  near  $19,  against  $25.    The 
quotation  for  similar  iron  in  August,  1845,  in  Liverpool,  was  £11    10s.,  on  which  30 
per  cent,  duty  here  would  amount  to  $20,  against  25,  actually  paid.    There  is  aoth- 
ug  in  these  changes  seriously  to  affect  the  iron  interest,  nor  are  the  changes  great  on 
any  other  articles,  unless  it  may  be  coarse  cottons,  which  will  pay  25  per  cent,  against 
48,  which  the  virtual  specific  duties  under  the  old  tariff  actually  amounted  to." 

Now  we  deny  most  positively  several  allegations  here  made,  and 
ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fallacies  they  contain.  In  the 
first  place  the  writer  says,  "  Each  one  of  these  measures  (the  Sub- 
treasury,  the  Tariff  and  Warehousing  law)  was  sufficient,  if  we  allow 
full  weight  to  the  importance  of  governmental  enactments,  to  convulse 
the  whole  country,  and  bankrupt  large  classes  in  individual  pursuits. 
Nevertheless  the  government  policy  m  all  these  has  taken  place  after 
a  discussion  of  many  months,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  markets,  the 
price  of  money,  the  activity  of  trade,  the  value  of  property,  and  the 
employment  of  industry,  do  not  evince  that  any  apprehension  of  prac- 
tically bad  effects  exist  among  capitalists  and  owners." 

In  answer  to  this  unfounded  assertion,  we  say,  that  the  govern- 
ment policy  in  all  three  has  not  taken  place.  The  Tariff*  does  not 
take  effect  till  December,  nor  has  the  Specie  clause  in  die  Sub-trea- 
sury yet  been  acted  upon.  And  moreover,  the  bare  en^tment  oUtm 
Sub-treasury  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  before  k  passed  the 
Senate,  created  a  great  sensation  in  our  commercial  circles,  and 
caused  many  representations  to  be  made  at  Washington  in  opposition 
to  it.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  the  friends  of  the  party 
in  power  repaired  to  Washington,  and  protested  against  its  being 
enacted  into  a  law.  The  banks  and  individuals  b8came  alarmed,  cur- 
tailments in  discounts  took  place,  and  the  value  of  money  rose  in  the 
market  to  double  the  lawful  rate  of  interest ;  a  general  alarm  was 
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produced  anioDg  men  of  business,  and  not  a  few  were  mucb  embar- 
rassed in  their  roonied  arrangements.  So  mucb  was  this  felt,  that 
Mr.  Webster  made  inquiries,  respecjing  the'time  that  law  was  to  go 
into  operation  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  gave  assurances,  that  the  Sub-treasury  Bill  as  it 
bad  passed  the  lower  house,  would  undergo  amendments,  and  its  ob- 
jectionable features  be  modified.  This,  lor  the  moment,  quieted  tbe 
apprehensions  of  evil  that  were  everywhere  felt  ;  and  the  fact  of  tbe 
large  issue  of  Treasury  notes  which  was  subsequently  authorised, 
alone  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  general,  we  had  almost  said 
"  panic,"  that  the  passage  of  the  Sub-treasury  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  had  occasioned.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  autbority 
to  issue  treasury  notes,  we  run  no  risk  of  error  in  asserting,  that  tb^ 
final  passage  of  the  Sub- treasury  would  have  disarranged  the  whole 
financial  business  of  the  Union. 

Another  fallacious  statement  in  the  article  on  which  we  comment 
is,  that  **  from  the  time  the  election  of  November,  1844,  (turning  upon 
those  principles  involved  in  the  laws  in  question)  was  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  tbe  party  now  in  power,  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  then 
made  was  looked  upon  as  certain."  So  fur  from  this  being  true,  the 
fact  is  exactly  tbe  reverse.  The  best  informed  men  in  the  country, 
of  both  political  parties,  were  in  the  greatest  doubt  about  all  three 
of  the  measures  alluded  to.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  cause  to 
know  this  to  be  true — true  both  in  this  city,  and  at  Washington^ 
Surely  our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  opinion  was  almost  univer- 
sal, that  no  action  would  be  had  on  the  Tariff  question  ;  for  up  to  the 
very  last  bour  before  its  final  passage  in  the  Senate,  tbe  vote  was 
involved  in  the  greatest  possible  doubt.  Tbe  very  day  of  its  passage  in 
the  Senate  the  writer  was  assured  from  a  very  high  source,  connected 
with  the  party  in  power,  that  the  Tariff  of  1842  was  all  safe,  it  hav- 
ing been  ascertaiued  that  the  new  tariff  bill  could  not  pass  the 
Senate. 

So  much  for  the  basis  of  the  gratuitous  and  unwarranted  statement 
assumed  by  our  author,  that  ."Nevertheless  the  government  policy,  in 
all  three  has  taken  place  after  a  discussion  of  many  months — and  the 
actual  state  of  the  markets,  the  price  of  money,  the  activity  of  trade, 
the  value  of  property,  and  the  employment  of  industry,  do  not  evince 
that  any  apprehensions  of  practically  bad  effects  exist  among  capi- 
talists and  owners." 

.We  confess  ourselves  filled  with  amazement,  that  a  statement  so 
utterly  unfounded  could  obtain  an  insertion  in  any  respectable  pei4- 
odical,  as  is  |^so  the  one  which  immediately  fallows  it,  namely,  that 
•'  On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
is  fixed,  and  cannot  be  again  disturbed,  at  least  for  some  years, 
affords  a  feeling  of  relifj\  that  more  than  countf  rbalances  any  re- 
maining apprehensions  of  deleterious  effects  from  the  enactments 
that  have  been  perfected." 

Now  we  undertal^  to  say,  without  fear  of  having  our  statement 
disproved,  that  the  actual  state  of  the  markets,  the  price  of  money, 
tlie  activity  of  trade,  the  value  of  property,  and  the  employment  of 
industry,  do  evince  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  practically  bad 
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eflfeots  of -every  kind,  as  .well  among  capitalists  and  owners,  as  among, 
those  who  own  nothing,  have  no  capital,  and  depend  upon  their  daily 
labor  for  their  daily  bread. 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  merchantable   property  have  greatly 
fallen,  as  well  for  foreign  as  for  domestic  goods ;  private  confidence, 
is  much  impaired,  and  money  consequently  rates  higher  in  the  money, 
market,  except  for  the  most  undoubted  securities ;    the   wages  of 
labor  are  on   the  decline.      We   hear  daily  of  an  actual  reduction^ 
of  wages,  and  business   of  every  nature  and  kind  is  greatly  cur^ 
tailed-^certainly   as  much  as  one    third ;    and    many  of   the  best 
informed  think,   compared    with   last   year,    quite  forty  per   cent. 
The  onward  march  of  the  whole  country  is  arrested,  so  far  as  the^ 
mining  of  coal,  the  making  and  forging  of  iron,  and  the.  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,   is  concerned.    The  extremely  low  and^ 
unremunerating  price  of  grain  and  bread  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  have 
caused    some   shipments  of  these  articles  at  very  low  freights   to 
England ;  but  this  cannot  long  continue,  in  the  face  of  tlieir  very  large 
and  abundant  crop,   about  being  gathered — nor,   we     apprehend^, 
would  even  the  shipments  of  grain  and  Indian  corn  have  taken  plac^ 
but  for  the  disease  in  the  potatoe,  whicli  still  distresses  England  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  accounts  of  a  short  cotton  crop  with  which  our  newspapers  are 
filled,  had  caused  a  rise  of  some  half  a  cent  in  that  article,  which,  nq 
doubt,  the  Free  Traders  will  try  to  attribute  to  the  new  Tariff  here, 
and  the  late  Tariff  reductions  in  England,  but  cotton  has  since  declined. 

To  sum  up  the  present  commercial  state  of  things  in  few  words,  it 
m&y  be  with  great  truth  said,  and  we  solemnly  aver  the  fact,  that  at  thfo. 
present  moment,  before  either  the  Tariff  or  the  Sub-Treasury  has  gone 
into  effect,  the  hare  enactment  of  them  has  caused  the  prudent  in  every 
branch  of  trade  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  ;  not  knowing  what 
will  be  the  state  of  things  when  they  shall  go  into  operation.  Capital 
hesitates  and  declines  investment,  trade  is  limited  to  immediate  wants, 
and  every  species  of  industry  is  more  or  less  curtailed  and  curtailing. 

So  much  for  the  unwarrantable  assertions  of  the  author  on  whose  facts 
and  opinions  we  comment  respecting  trade  generally.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  which  he  has  put  forth.  ] 

''  The  change,  (he  says,)  which  has  been  effected  in  duties  on  lead- 
ing articles  is  not  large ;"  and  he  quotes  those  on  pig  and  bar  iron  to 
prove  this,  his  assertion.  To  make  out  his  case,  he  takes  their  present 
price  in  Great  Britain,  as  though  these  articles  were  always  to  remain  at 
the  same  price ;  or  that  price,  at  any  time,  was  a  proper  datum  upon  which 
to  found  our  system  of  revenue.  He  has  indeed  been  very  unfortunate 
in  the  article  he  has  selected,  for  it  is  a  well  establishes^  fact,  that  iron 
fluctuates  more  in  the  English  market  than  any  other  article.  A  refer* 
ence  to  the  record  shows  that  in  1826  and  1827  the  highest  quotation 
for  bar  iron  in  L(Xidon  was  <£9  per  ton.  the  lowest  that  year  <£8  per  ton ; 
inr  1828  it  fell  to  £7  per  ton ;  in  1829  to  £6  per  ton ;  in  1830  ioJIB 
10;  and  again  in  1831  to  <£5  per  ton.  In  1832  it  reached  as  low  as 
£4  15.  In  1833  the  price  rallied  to  £7,  but  in  1836  it  fell  to  <£5  15; 
but  before  the  close  of  the  year  reached  again  <£7.  In  1838  the  same 
kind  of  iron  sold  for  from  £9  to  i£iO,  and  in  July,  1840,  fell  again  to 
£7.      In  1841  it  experienced  a  fall  to  £5  15,  in  1842  to  ^5,  and  in 
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1843  to  .£4,  while  in  1844.U  rose  again  to  ^6,  In  1645  it  reached  ^£10, 
and  it  is  now  at  about  £1^  15;  nearly  the  highest  price  at  which  the 
article  has  been  since  1826. 

What  possible  calculation  can  be  made  by  our  manufacturers  of  iroo, 
with  the  duty  assessed  upon  the  foreign  price,  when  it  thus  fiucluates  in 
value.  Our  author,  in  writing  about  the  probability  of  frauds  under  the 
system  of  ad  valorem  duties,  reasons,  that  because  no  fraud  could  take 
place  in  pig  iron,  it  would  be  so  of  most  other  articles.  That  is,  that 
the  price  of  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  worsted,  &c.,  which  are  multitudin- 
ous, and  of  every  grade  and  degrcie,  could  be  as  easily  ascertained  as  the 
price  of  pig  iron,  and  the  duties  of  course  as  faithfully  collected.  Sure- 
ly such  an  absurdity  as  this  fieeds  no  refutation,  nor  can  any  reliance  be 
placed  upon  the  opinion  of  one,  who  is  so  wholly  ignorant  upon  the 
subject  upon  which  he  presumes  to  enlighten  the  public  mind.  But  to 
conclude  our  somewhat  extended  remarks  upon  the  article  under  notice 
— we  brand  it  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

We  should  not  deem  it  so  necessary  to  do  this  for  our  own  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  because  here  facts  are  well  known  to  every  man  concerned  in 
trade,  which  will  undoubtedly  prevent  any  evil  efifec's  from  it.  In  this 
instance,  the  fallacy  is  so  glaring,  that  no  man  of  common  information 
could  be  deceived ;  but  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  ciVculates  abroad, 
and  while  it  confined  itself  merely  to  the  record  of  facts — before  it  be- 
came the  decided  advocate  of  Free  Trade,  it  had  a  deserved  reputation. 
We  therefore  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public,  thus  to  unmask  the 
unjustifiable  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  Commercial  Chronicle 
and  Review,  in  the  September  number  of  that  work,  has  put  forth  the 
most  unfounded  statements  and  unsound  reasonings,  with  a  view  to  bd- 
ster  up  his  Free  Trade  doctrines,  being,  as  we  presume,  a  full  believer 
in  that  fallacy. 


ON  THE  DI8COVBRT  Ol^  THE  STEAMBOAT, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  FITCH. 

Upon  the  urgent  request  of  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Germantowu, 
Pa.,  the  writer,  about  two  years  since,  undertook  an  examination  of  the 
claims  of  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  inventor  of  Steam-Engines 
and  Steamboats.  I  had  long  been  of  the  opinion  which  now  pervades 
the  civilized  world,  that  mankind  owed-  to  Robert  Fulton,  not  only  the 
improvement,  but  the  invention  of  steamboats  ;  and  to  ward  off  a 
smile  which  those  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine  and 
its  applications  may  be  inclined  to  indulge  at  my  expense,  the  following 
quotations  are  made.  They  show  that  however  erroneous  my  opinions 
were  in  regard  to  the  real  author  of  that  contrivance  which  now  rides 
on  every  navigable  river  inhabited  by  civilized  man — defying  the  ele- 
ments and  exacting  the  admiration  of  all — there  are  very  respectable 
persons  entertaining  the  same  opinions. 

In  1838  Judge  Tannehill  writes:  "  When  Fulton  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  navigating  our  rapid  streams  with  boats  propelled  by  steam/'  &c.* 

''Htisponna,  voL  ii.,  p.  106- 
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Judge  Story,  in  charging  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Washhvm  4*  Brown 
YS.  Gould,  BostQn,  1844,  remarks :  *'  Next  atler  Fulton's  toonderful  in- 
vention of  the  steamboat,  whose  incalculable  benefits,"  d&c. 

Still  later,  a  writer  in  the  American  Review  for  January,  1845,  says : 
**  A  few  years  more  saw  the  spirit  of  Fulton  arise,  and  call  into  existence 
what  has  proved  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  manifold  agencies  of 
steam."* 

It  will  be  impracticable,  in  the  space  at  our  command,  to  return 
through  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  to  the  days  of  the 
HuIIm  of  England,  who,  in  the  year  1737,  obtained  a  patent  "  for  a  new 
invented  machine  for  carrying  vessels  out  of  or  into  any  harbor,  port  or 
river,  against  wind  and  tide,  or  in  a  calm,"  with  wheels  at  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  buckets  on  the  periphery,  and  exhibit  to  our  readers  the 
various  contrivances  in  the  nature  of  self-moving  crail  that  ,have  been 
thought  of  by  mechanics. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  Hulls  had  a  steam-engine  in  contemplation  as 
a  moving  power,  although  a  huge  chimney  arises  from  the  deck  of  their 
vessel,  which  pours  forth  abundance  of  smoke. 

Solomon  De  Cans  had  written  of  the  power  of  steam  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  this  patent  was  obtained  from  George  II.,  and 
from  1612  to  1623,  had  experimented  upon  its  forces  and  application. 

In  1663  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  an  Englishman,  wrote  of  his 
hundred  inventions,  and  mentions  ''  an  admirable  and  forcible  way  to 
drive  up  water  by  fire." 

Dennis  Papin,  like  De  Cans,  a  native  of  France,  had  lived,  and  experi- 
mented  upon  steam  in  1600,  Savary  in  1608,  and  Newcomen  and  Galley, 
or  Cawley,  had  constructed  a  rude  but  improved  engine  in  1711.  But 
James  Watt,  though  living,  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  only  one  year 
when  Jonathan  Hull  applied  for  his  patent ;  and  the  engine  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  Philosophical  Rooms  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  awk- 
ward and  cumbrous  thing.  It  had  hitherto  been  applied  merely  as  a 
lifter,  acting  in  a  right  line.  It  had  been  taught  to  open  and  shut  some 
cf  the  valves  of  the  condenser ;  yet  its  energy  was  communicated  only 
in  one  direction,  relying  upon  the  atmosphere  to  bring  the  piston  back 
to  its  place.  If  the  Hulls  had  at  this  early  day  an  idea  of  an  engine 
with  a  rotary  motitmy  fitted  to  revolving  wheels,  immortal  honors  are  due 
to  their  names.  The  proof  of  this  knowledge  is  so  far  deficient  as  to 
preclude  this  idea. 

It  appears  to  be  a  well  established  fact  that  John  Bernouilli,  in  France, 
described  a  method  of  propelling  a  boat  in  water  by  means  of  a  pump, 
and  his  conception  was  made  public,  before  the  French.  Academy,  in 
1753.  The  power  of  steam  was  not  relied  upon  to  work  the  pump,  but 
that  of  animals  or  men.  Even  in  the  days  of  Papin  and  Savary,  a  boat 
was  worked  by  animals  on  the  Thames,  which  ha'J  wheels  at  the  side, 
and  was  constructed  by  Prince  Rupert.  Some  accounts,  ascending  to 
the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  mention  a  boat  moved  by  oxen,  which  the 
Romans  used  for  the  transportation  of  soldiers  across  an  arm  of  the  sea« 
The  Spanish  nation  has  lately  produced  a  manuscript,  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Barcelona ;  and  according  to  it,  Blasco  De  Garay  gave  the  ve- 

*  Am.  Review,  Art.  Steam  Navigatioxi,  p,  32. 
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locity  of  a  league  an  hour  to  a  Tess^  of  fiW  tona,  on  tie  17th  ot  Jttne, 
1543,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  V.  and  his  cabinet 

But,  without  resorting  tq  fabulous  or  uncertain  stories,  we  continue 
our  abstract  of  the  progress  of  the  developement  of  the  idea  of  Steam- 
Navigation. 

Next  after  BernoniHi  came  Generob,  in  t750-«tbe  Count  D' AuxiiroOy 
of  France,  in  1774 — ^the  elder  Perrier,  also*  a  Frenchman,  in  177^ 
l^he  Marquis  De  Joufiroy  turned  his  attention  that  way  io  1778  and 
1781,  built  a  boat  to  be  moved  by  steam  at  Bourne  le  Dimes,  which  he 
described  in  178&  to  the  Academy. 

Jouffroy  experimented  many  years,  and  his  model  boats  attjuned  a 
considerable  velocity. 

In  America,  Oliver  Evans  states  that  he  reflected  upon  steam  yeesels 
as  early  as  1772 — ^^3,  but  made  no  public  declaration  of  his  views.  Mr. 
Henry,  of  Lancaster,  and  Andrew  Ellicott,  as  appears  from  c(»iTer8a^ 
tions  with  Mr.  Fitch,  had,  during  the  progress  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, secretly  conceived  of  some  plan  for  effecting  the  same  object. 

In  France,  the  Abbe  Raynal  had  projects  of  the  same  kind  in  ]7B1» 

This  rapid  view  of  inventors  and  improvers  in  steam  power  brings  us 
to  the  time  when  experiments  began  to  be  made  upon  the  same  subject 
in  America.  The  first  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  ibis  country, 
took  place  in  secret,  in  presence  of  a  few  friends,  near  Shepherdstown, 
Va.,  during  the  fall  of  1784.*  It  was  made  by  James  Rumsey,  a  native 
of  Maryland  and  resident  of  Virginia,  who  had  conceived  of  the  project 
in  1783.  Rumsey's  boat  had  a  capacity  of  six  tons,  and  was  first  set 
in  motion  privately  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  first  public  exr 
periment  having  been  made  in  the  year  1786  f  or  1787}. 

Mr.  Fitch  conceived  of  a  plan  to  move  water  craft  in  April,  1785. 
Returning  one  Sunday  from  church,  in  the  township  of  Warminster, 
Buck's  county.  Pa.,  a  chair,  a  riding  vehicle  with  wheels,  passed  along 
the  road.  Reflecting  upon  its  motion,  he  supposed  that  it  might  be 
made  to  traverse  the  country  by  the  force  of  steam.  Af\er  a  short  time 
he  concluded  this  to  be  impracticable,  and  turned  his  thoughts  upoa  a 
scheme  of  propelling,  vessels  in  water  by  the  same  agency. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  fiirther  in  the  chronologicai  notice 
of  improvements  in  steamboats.  The  reference  to  inventors  will  be 
made  hereafter  without  much  regard  to  the  ord§r  of  time. 

There  were  in  Scotland,  Miller,  of .  Dalwinston,  1787,  Lord  Stanhope, 
1798,  and  Hunter  and  Dickinson,  tBOl,  in  England;  in  France,  Des 
Blanes,  1803;  in  America,  John  Stevens,  Jun.,  1790 — ^'l,  and  R.  R. 
Livingston,  1798.  This  crowd  of  inventors  labored,  experimented  and 
suffered,  before  Mr.  Fulton's  boat  was  constructed  at  Plombieres,  in 
1808.  Their  several  machines  had  produced  a  speed  of  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour,  which  was  not  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  commercial  mer*.  But  these  facts  show  incontes- 
tibly  how  little  room  there  was  for  the  exercise  of  original  invention  in 
the  conc^tion  of  a  steamboat  in  the  year  1793.^     They  also  show  how 

*  Reports  of  Oonj^esa  Committees,  1836 — 7,  vol.  ii.,  No.  317.    Letters  of  Wash- 
ington, Jan.  31,  1786,  and  Nov.  22.  1787. 

t  Reports  of  Committees,  1838—9,  t^o.  265— end  1836—7,  No.  317. 
1^  X  Virginia  Gazette  of  Not.  or  Dec.  1787. 
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little  had  been  done  tow^dn  fa^rfeetingthe  boAt  in  the  years  1783 — '5, 
when  the  American  improvers  took  up  the  sut)ject.  My  object  is  to  es* 
tablish  some  points  wherein  it  appears-  that  public  sentipient  has  been 
misled  from  the  truth.  The  passages  above  quoted,  and  numberless  ex-* 
pressions  uttered  in  conversation,  whenever  the  subject  of  the  achieve:- 
ments  of  steam  is  introduced — in  fact,  the  universal  sentiment  of  man- 
kind, has  placed  the  era  of  Steam-Navigation  in  the  year  1807,  when  the 
Clermont  made  her  first  trip  along  the  Hudson  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
seven-tenths  miles  per  hour. 

This  opinidn,  so  well  fixed  and  so  prevalent,  has  descended  firom  the 
generation  which  was  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  this  boat,  and  of 
the  Paragon,  Car  of  Neptune,  and  their  consorts,  to  another  who  have 
inherited  the  belief  of  their  ancestors.  Opinions  derived  from  our  fore* 
fathers  require  but  little  confirmatory  proof.  They  are  often  received 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  without  the  desire  of  it ;  without  research, 
without  question.  They  amount  to  more  than  belief.  They  liiay  ber^ 
garded  as  a  prejudice,  a  condition  of  mind  where  contradiction  is  disagree- 
able, and  of  investigation  not  only  disagreeable  but  forbidden.  I  have 
felt  this  bias,  and  can  appreciate  its  force.  My  investigations  have,  how- 
ever, driven  me,  step  by  step,  from  my  original  conclusiona  in  regard  to 
the  date  of  the  great  impulse  which  inland  navigation  received  by  steam. 
A  thousand  circumstances  have  conspired  to  conceal  from  the  public, 
experiments  made  and  results  obtained  at  Philadelphia  i^  the  last  centu- 
ry. An  examination  of  those  experiments  may  be  tedious,  but  may  also 
be  interesting.  It  will  introduce,  in  a  new  light,  a  man  of  extraordina- 
ry character — without  education  or  property,  struggling  against  adversi- 
ty, against  ridicule,  ne^ect,  want,  and  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes, 
to  perfect  an  invention  which  his  age  could  not  comprehend. 

The  investigation  will  exhibit  a  mechanical  genius,  so  far  absorbed 
in  its  great  idea^  as  to  abandon  self,  suffer  wrong,  and  perform  astonish- 
ing labors,  to  accomplish  a  stupendous  undertaking,  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  un- 
dertaking was  accomplished.  If  the  improvement  of  an  engine  to  work 
on  land,  upon  fixed  machinery,  was  an  act  of  sufficient  merit  to  immor- 
talize the  name  of  James  Watt  in  England,  will  not  the  construction  of 
an  engine,  by  John  Fitch  in  America,  at  the  sarne  time,  and  capable 
of  driving  a  vessel  upon  water,  ensure  his  name  a  place  among  those 
who  have  acquired  reputation  and  honor  as  improvers  upon  Savary  and 
Newcomen  t  How  many  have  added  valuable  parts  to  the  engine  since 
it  ca  ne  from  the  hands  of  De  Cans?  Two  centuries  and  a  quarter  of 
time  have  been  expended  in  perfecting,  increment  by  increment,  a  ma- 
chine, which,  at  this  day,  possesses  the  manual  facilities  of  man,  and  the 
strength  of  many  thousands.  One  man,  one  age,  was  insufficient  to 
produce  this  result.  The  ingenious  of  many  generations  have  spent  the 
force  of  their  mechanical  talents,  in  the  study  and  improvement  of  the 
engine  alone.  Hundreds  and  thousands  have  wasted  life  and  patrimony, 
duringthe  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
boat,  to  be  moved  by  its  expanding  powers.  All  this  sacrifice,  this 
thought,  this  loss  of  ease,  peace,  money,  friends,  and  human  life,  was 
necessary  to,  and  worthy  of,  the  result.  Every  individual  who  made  an 
advance  upon  his  predecessors^  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  fame ;  ex- 
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cept  the  obliterated  and  forgotten  name  of  Fitoh.    How  many  of  all 
those  who  ride  over  the  waters  of  the  earth,  impelled  by  the  force  of 
steam,  ever  l^ard  it  pronounced  ?     What  boat  of  all  the  seas  and  rivers 
of  the  two  continents,  has  his  name  upon  her  sides  ?     And  among  the 
scattered  reminiscences  ^hich  his  surviving  friends  here  and  jthere  pub- 
lish to  the  world,  how  few  are  credited,  or  even  received  in  memory. 
Among  those  who  have  charge  of  the  engine,  now  performing  its  deli* 
cate  and  wonderful  duties  in  every  city,  town  and  village  of  importance, 
within  the  range  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  can  ten  men  be  found  who 
are  aware  that  John  Fitch  lived,  and  obtained  the  first  regular  rotary 
movement  of  its  parts  in  America.     Oliver  Evans,  probably  the  most 
extensive  improver  of  the  engine  in  the  new  world,  is  well  known  to  his 
countrymen.     His  name  is  familiar,  and  his  exalted  merits,   aA  a  me* 
chanic,   are  acknowledged,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  on  the 
oth^  shore  of  the  Atlantic.     But  from  the  imperfect  biographical  noti- 
ces within  our  reach,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  1785   Mr.  Evans  had 
constructed  any  of  his  projected  improvements  upon  engines  and  steam 
carriages. 

Before  Mr.  Fitch  had  devoted  his  talents  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Evans, 
undoubtedly,  arrived  at  conclusions  in  regard  to  steam  machinery  ;  for, 
in  J  781,  he  had  asserted  that,  by  the  '*  power  of  steam,  he  could  drive 
anything,  wagons,  mills,  or  vessels."  But  if  any  of  these  conceptions 
were,  at  this  time,  reduced  to  practice,  and  made  visible  to  the  world, 
his  historians  are  not  in  possession  of  the  facts.  His  petition  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania  for  a  monopoly,  is  dated  in  the  year  1786.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Fitch  had  constructed  a  working  model,  with  a  cylinder, 
at  first,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  aflerwards  of  three  inches,  in 
which  continuous  rotary  motion  was  effected.  Of  his  first  attempts  at 
an  engine,  he  makes  the  following  assertion :  '^  What  I  am  now  to  in- 
form you  of,  I  know  will  not  be  to  my  credit ;  bift  so  long  as  it  is  the 
truth,  1  will  assert  it,  viz  :  that  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  steam-engine  on 
earth  when  I  proposed  to  gain  a  fol^e  by  steam.  I  leave  my  first  draft 
and  descriptions  behind,  that  you  may  judge  whether  I  am  sincere  or 
not.  A  short  time  afler,  drawing  my  first  drafl  for  a  boat,  I. was  amaz- 
ingly chagrined  to  find  at  Parson  Irwin's,  in  Bucks  county,  a  drawing 
of  a  steam-engine,  but  it  bad  the  effect  to  establish  hie  in  my  other 
principles,  as  my  doubts  lay  at  that  time  in  the  engine  only."* 

This  was  in  April,  1785.  The  improvements  of  Walt  were,  some  of 
them,  patented  in  1769 ;  but  his  patents  for  rotary  motion,  four  in  num- 
ber, bear  date  from  1782  to  1785.  For  parallel  motion,  he  received  a 
patent  in  1784.  If  Mr.  Rumsey  had,  at  this  time,  constructed  an  en- 
gine, it  was  such  an  one  as,  without  rotary  motion,  would  work  a  pump 
by  a  right  line  movement.  For  locomotives,  for  machinery  in  general, 
and  for  vessels,  this  continuous,  regular  revolving  apparatus  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  indispensable.  The  uses  of  the  engine,  without  the  fa- 
culty of  unceasing  revolution,  would  be  limited  and  insignificant,  as 
they  were,  before  the  time  of  Watt. 

Mr.  Fitch  constructed  a  rotary  enginfe',  and  put  it  in  operation.  Did 
he  invent,  as  well  as  construct,  this  rotation  I    Had  the  improvements, 
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made  in  Eniprland  within  llie  tliree  previous  years^  reached  him  in  Penn- 
eyivania?  Were  they  generally  known,  even  in  England,  at  that  timet 
Were  they  published  ? — were  they  «ent  to  America?  H«l  Evans  com- 
municated with  Fitch?  Had  Rumsey?  and  if  he  had,  was  there  any 
thing  in  the  pumping  engine  that  could  be  applied  to  the  revolving  en- 
gine ?  To  sustain  the  affirmative  of  these  queries,  we  know  of  no  proof. 
The  American  colonies  were  at  war  with  England,  and  intercourse  was 
unfrequent,  until  after  the  peace  of  1788.  The  presumption  b  in  favor 
of  the  negative  to  them  all.  Rumsey's  machine  was  kept  a  secret  until 
within  a  few  months  of  April,  1785.  Communication  was  irregular  and 
slow — mails  and  newspapers  few,  and  not  within  the  means  of  poor  me- 
chanics like  Fitch  and  Rumsey.  Fitch  himself  was  in  the  wilds  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Northwest — a  prisoner  among  savages,  from  1782  to 
1783,  and  from  '83  to  '85  remained  in  the  obscure  village  of  Warmin- 
*  ter,  laboring  at  the  business  of  a  silver-smith  to  procure  his  brea<l 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  there  is  the  following  paper,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  American  State  Papers  ^miscellaneous)  vol.  1,  p. 
12.  It  is  a  copy  of  his  petition  to  Congress,  dated  June  2d,  1790,  and 
says,  '*  That  the  great  length  of  time,  and  vast  resources  of  money,  ex- 
pended in  bringing  the  scheme  to  perfection,  have  been  wholly  occa- 
sioned by  his  total  ignorance  of  the  steam  engine^  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  which  has  not  been  acquired  without  an  infinite  number  of  fruitless 
experiments ;  for  not  a  person  could  be  found  who  was  acquainted  witl^ 
the  new  engine  of  Bolton  and  Watt:  Whether  your  petitioner's  engine 
is  similar  to  those  in  England  or  not,  he  is  at  this  moment  totally  ignor- 
ant, but  is  happy  to  inform  Congress,  that  he  is  now  able  to  make  a 
complete  steam-engine^  which,  in  its  effects,  is  equal  to  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope." 

In  1803,  thirteen  years  after  this  affirmation  was  made,  the  work  shops 
of  America  could  not  furnish  an  engine.*  Mr.  Fitch  regarded  the 
construction  of  the  engine  as  the  great  obstacle;  and  to  overcome  this, 
what  resources  of  knowledge  were  within  his  reach,  other  than  the  origi- 
nal inventive  powers  of  his  own  mind?  Dr.  William  Thornton,  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  company,  says  they  labored  **  under  the  disadvantages 
of  never  having  seen  an  engine,  and  of  not  having  a  single  engineer  in 
our  company  or  pay;  we  made  engineers  of  common  blacksmiths,"t  &c. 
In  England,  from  whence  alone  such  information  could  have  been 
drawn,  no  such  engine  existed,  and  therefore  could  not  have  furnished 
the  ideas,  model  or  descriptions  for  this.  An  engine  for  a  cotton  mill 
was  incapable  of  driving  a  boat  without  material  alteration.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Fulton  regarded  the  adaptation  of  the  engine  of 
Watt,  made  to  order  in  England,  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Clermont 
upon  the  Hudson,  as  the  greatest  difficulty  in  his  path  to  success.  The 
new  parts,  necessary  to  be  added,  the  new  forms  to  be  given  to  parts 
then  in  existence,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  limited  space  of  the  hold, 
and  to  connect  with  the  shafls  or  axles  of  the  wheels,  were,  to  him,  the 
principal  causes  of  doubt.     At, this  time,  (1807)  when  the  genius  of 
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FalUm  waa  to  nrooh  embarrwsfMl  by  ik^'jUtin^  amd  uppKctiiUn  of  the 
engine,  its  constraction  had  been  brought  to  a  high  ^tale  of'  perfection 
in  Europe,  and  he  had  the  assistance  of  Watt  hiipself  in  overcoming 
those  obstacles.  In  1785— '6— '7,  Fitch  had  no  Watt,  ao  eogine,  no 
"machinist  who  had  made  or  ever  seen  one,  no  work  shop  and  tools,  no 
detailed  descriptions. 

Mj  purpose  has  been,  thus  far,  to  exhibit  the  powerful  resources  of 
his  intellect,  as  i^lied  to  engines.  As  we  advance,  it  will  appeat  more 
fully  what  kind  of  an  engine  he  produced,  and  what  were  its  efiectsl  For 
the  present,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  first  rotary  engine  in  Ameri- 
ca was  conceived  by  him  in  1785,  and  a  working  model  finished  in  1786. 
I  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  proofs  and  arguments  in  favor  of  his 
•  originality  as  an  inventor  of  this  engine,  leaving  the  facts  advanced  to 
produce  thehr  effects.  If  it  is  claimed  that  its  prior  existence  in  £a- 
.rofie  takes  away  the  merit  oi first  invention,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
the  engine  as  eg^pUed  la  his  boat  is  not  a  aev,  as  well  as  an  original  in- 
vention. The  moving  agent  of  Jouffroy,  if  in  principle,  form  or  sHb- 
atance,  similar  to  the  one  of  Fitch,  not  being  known  as  such  in  Ameri- 
ca, in  England,  or  in  France,  either  in  1785  or  in  1845,  Could  not  hate 
been  the  model  from  which  the  Philadelphia  mechanic  obtained  his 
ideas. 

*  It  will  be  necessary  to  omit  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Fitch.  His 
life,  as  a  mere  popular  narrative,  might  be  invested  with  an  intense  in- 
terest. It  would  prove  the  truth  of  his  own  words  concerning  himself, 
as  ''  one  of  the  most  singular,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men."  It  would  exhibit  nusfortune  and  suffering,  great  undertakings, 
followed  by  disappointment  and  despondency — ^great  force  of  character, 
courage  and  pride.  It  would  show  personal  antipathies  to  be  regretted, 
and  noble  sentiments  to  be  admired.  Tenderness,  as  a  parent,  would 
appear  in  strange  contrast  with  an  unforgiving  temper,  as  a  husband — 
honorable  impulses,  and  raging  passions,  ontendingin  the  same  bosom. 
His  intellect  bore  the  stamp  of  originality  and  independence,  his  fore- 
sight had  the  air  of  prophecy.  He  was  born  at  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
January  21,  1743,  (O.  S.)  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  until  about 
twenty-five  yeurd  of  age,  receiving  a  very  scanty  commonnschool  educa- 
tion. By  the  severity  of  his  father  aiid  elder  brother,  his  life  at  home 
was  rendered  wretched ;  and  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  watch- 
maker, without,  however,  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
An  unfortunate  marriage  crowned  the  misery  of  his  condition,  and  in 
1760  he  became  an  adventurer  of  fortune.  After  many  wanderings,  he 
became  a  resident  watch-maker  at  Trenton,  New-Jersey,  where  he  ex- 
ercised his  trade  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  de- 
mand for  arms  induced  him  to  undertake  the  business  of  gun-smith  for 
the  American  forces,  which  exposed  his  property  to  destructioii,  when 
the  British  entered  that  village  in  December,  1776.  He  joined  the 
troops  .of.  New-Jersey,  end  endured  the  rigors  of  a  winter  camp  at  Val- 
ley Forge. 

Retiring  from  camp,  he  recommenced  the  trade  of  a  silver-smith,  in 
Buck's  county.  Pa.,  occasionally  traversing  the  county  on  foot  to  repair 
the  clocks  and  watches  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  procured  an  ap- 
pointment as  Deputy  Surveyor,  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  he  started  for 


• 

*Kentacky  with  a  knapsack  upon  his  bftck«  and  a  compass' in  fats  hand,  in 

the  sprint  of  1780. 

In  the  mil  of  1781,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  having  i»Mie  extensive 
sarveys  betn^en  the  Kentucky  and  Green  Rivers.  In  the  "^rihg  of 
1782,  collecting  the  fragments  of  $4000,  which  had  been  received  iif 
continental  money,  he  was  barely  able  to  raise  <£l'50y  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency, as  a  capital  for  Western  adventure.  At  the  month  of  the  Mus- 
kingum this  remnant  of  his  fortune,  invested  in  flour  and  goods,  was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  Indians,  two  of  the  party  killed,  and  nine  ta- 
ken prisoners.  Fitch  had  the  address  to  oonciliate  Capt.  Baffaloe,  the 
leader  of  the  band,  and  the  physical  endurance  to  sustain  the  rigors  of 
Indian  slavery. 

After  various  adventnres  he  reached  Warminster  in  the  winter  of  '82 
-^-'3,  penniless  and  dejected.  Here  he  resided  when  the  *  nnibrtunate  ' 
inspiration  came  across  his  mind  in  regard  to  steam. 

"  From  that  time  (1785)  I  have  (he  says)  pursued  the  idea  to  this 

"day  (179*2)  with  unremitting  assiduity,  yet  do  frankly  confess  that  it  has 

been  the  most  imprudent  s<^me  that  I  ever  engaged  in.     The  perplex- 

'ities  and'Wibarrassments  through  whieh  it  has  caused  me  to  wade,  ifar  . 

exceeded  anything  that  the  common  course  of  life  ever  piesented  to  my 

view." 

To  comprehend  more  clearly  what  ground  Mr.  Fitch  occupied  as  an 
inventor,  ^e  must  revert  to  the  engine  and  the  boat.  An  engine  hav- 
ing long  been  known,  it  was  not  the  subject  of  conception^  as  a  new  and 
unheard  of  thing.  The  idea  of  a  boat  to  be  moved  by  steam  having  al- 
so been  known  and  discussed,  could  not  at  that  day  have  been  thought 
of  as  a  first  invention.  The  proof,  it  appears  to  me,  is  conclusive,  that 
in  regard  to  both  the  engine  and  boat,  Mr.  Fitch  had  formed  a  con- 
nected plan  before  it  was  known  to  him  that  they  existed.  That  he  was 
therefore  an  wigincd^  but  not  a  new  or  first  inventor. 

The  field  then  open  to  the  peculator  in  boats  and  engines,  embraced 
only  the  improvements  and  appKcationg,  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
struck  down  his  rising  hopes  of  renown  and  usefulness.  He  had  seen 
the  rivers  of  the  West,  and  had  heard,  from  the  Indians,  of  mliny  lak^ 
and  streams  far  away  in  the  North  and  Nortibwest  He  had  trod  the  rich 
soil  of  Kentucky,  the  Scioto,  and  the  Miami  rivers,  and  foresaw  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  region  watered  by  those  streams  for  the  support  of  life  and 
•  commerce.  His  brain  was  fired  with  the  thought  that  the  navigation,  of 
those  rivers  might  be  eAscted  by  his  agency,  and  for  a  time  be  luxuriated 
fft  the  delusion  that  no  morti|I  had  conceived  of  a  similar  project.  But 
stripped  of  those  lofty  anticipations,  he  persevered  as  an  improver,  in 
what  he  had  commenced  as  an  inventor.  What  ground  was  yet  unoc- 
cupied ?  The  experiments  of  Rumsey,  though  unknown  to  Fitch,  had 
been  made.  A  boat  had  been  moved  upon  the  Potomac,  with  the  velo- 
city, of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  was  afterwards  increased  to  *'  four  or 
five."  It  is  said  that  Jouifroy  had  procured  a  motion  of  three  miles  an 
hour  likewise,  unknown  to  Fitch.  The  abstract  question  of  a  boat  was 
no  longer  open  to  invention,  nor- was  the  first  construction  of  a  telf-math 
-  ing  craft  to  be  nyade  twice. 

There  was  room,  however,  for  the  invention  and  construction  of  such  a 
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boat,  aa  should,  by  different  arrangements,  machinery  and  apparatus,  be 
an  improvement  upon  all  known  steam  vessels. 

And  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  in  estimating  the  merits  of  an 
invention  to  know  all'  that  has  been  -done,  as  to  regard  what  has  been 
'  thought  of  or  made  which  is  identical.  The  fact  that  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained is  the  sctme,  by  no  means  precludes  the  idea  of  arriving  at  it  by 
different  methods.  That  meritorious  mechaaic,  Rumsey,  selected  one 
mode,  Jouffroy  another ^  and  Fitch  a  third.  The  name  of  all  these  con- 
trivances was  the  same,  and  the  object  the  same.  In  each  case  there 
was  a  floating  vessel  and  an  internal  power,  the  whole  called  by  a  com- 
mon name,  t)le  ''  Steamboat."  Between  the  central  force  and  the  water, 
or  mediuiu  on  which  it  most  be  applied,  there  was  a  gap  not  filled.  The 
boat  of  our  days  has  received  a  connecting  apparatus,  which  transfers 
the  power  of  the  steam  cylinder  to  the  surface  of  the  water  by  means  of 
cranks,  shafb,  wheels  and  buckets. 

It  is  this  boctt  as  reduced  to  practice,  that  has  received   so  much  ad- 
miration and  been  of  such  vast  utility.     At  that  day  it  did  not  exisi — 
now  it  does — who  made  it  what  it  is  ?     The  discussion  is  naturally  con- 
fined to  such  a  boat,  and  does  aot  logically  range  through  all  manner  of 
boats  that  have  ever  been  thoogbt  of  or  tried. 

To  compare  more  directly  the  methods  adopted  by  the  two  American 
competitors,  and  to  compress  the  presentation  of  the  subject  as  much  as 
possible,  I  have  postponed  the  description  of  these  respecti^  boats,.and 
here  introduce  them : 

Description  of  the  Boat  of  James  Rumsey. 

"  Rumsey's  hohi  was  about  50  feet  in  length ;  was  prc^elled  by  a  pump 
worked  by  a  steam-engine,  which  forced  a  quantity  of  water  up  through  the 
keel ;  the  valve  was  then  shut  by  the  return  stroke,  which  at  the  same 
time  forced  the  water  through  a  channel  or  pipe,  a  few  inches  square,  lying 
above  and  parallel  to  the  kelson  out  at  the  stern,  under  the  rudder. 
The  impetus  of  this  water  forced  through  the  square  channel  against  the 
exterior  water  acted  as  an  unfailing  power  upon  the  vessel.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  efBuent  water  propelled  her  at  the  rate  above  mentioned, 
(four  or  five  miles  an  hour)  when  loaded  with  three  tons  in  addition  to 
the  weight  of  her  engine,  of  about  one-third  of  a  ton.  The  boiler  was 
quite  a  curiosity,  holding  no  more  than  five  gallons  of  water,  and  need- 
ing only  a  pint  at  a  time.  The  whole  machinery  did  not  occupy \  space 
greater  than  that  required  for  four  barrels  of  Hour.  The  fuel  consumed 
was  not  more  than  four  to  six  bushels  of  coal  in  twelve  hours.  Rum- 
sey's  other  project  was  to  apply  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  to  long 
poles,  which  were  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  by  that  means 
push  a  boat  against  the  ctlrrent."* 

Description  of  the  Boat  of  John  JF^tch,  published  by  himself  in  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine,  Dec.  1786. 

**  The  cylinder  is  to  be  horizontal,  and  the  steam  to  work  with  equal 
force  at  both  ends.  The  mode  by  which  we  obtain  a  vacuum  is,  we  be- 
lieve, entirely  new,  as  is  also  the  method  of  letting  the  water  into  it  and 

*  Staart*s  Anecdotes  of  the  Steam-Engiae. 
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dirowing  it  off  against  the  atmosphere  without  any  friction.  It  is  ex- 
pected-that  the  cylinder,  which  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  will  move 
with  a  clear  force  of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  jcwt.,  afler  the  frictions 
are  deducted ;  this  force  to  be  directed  against  a  wheel  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  piston  is  to  move  about  three  feet,  and  each  vibration 
of  it  is  to  give  the  axis  (or  shall)  about  forty  evolutions.  Each  evolu- 
tion of  the  axis  moves  twelve  oars,  or  paddles,  five  and  a  half  feet. 
Thej  work  perpendicularly,  and  are  represented  by  tfie  strokes  of  the 
paddle  of  a  canoe ;  as  six  of  the  paddles  are  raised  from  the  water  six 
more  are  entered,  (three  on  a  side)  and  the  two  sets  of  paddles  make 
their  strokes  of  about  eleven  feet  at  each  revolution.  The  cranks  of  the 
axis  act  upon  the  paddles  about  one-third  of  their  length  from  their  low- 
er ends,  on  which  part  of  the  oar  the  whole  force  of  the  axis  is- applied. 
The  engine  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  about  one-thirH  from  the 
stern,  and  both  the  action  and  evolution  turn  the  wheel  the  same  way." 

Such  are  the  two  schemes  of  navigation  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
Rumsey  and  Fitch,  which  became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  souls,  and 
continued  to  employ  their  mental  and  physical  energies  until  the  last 
hours  of  life.  It  was  in  respect  to  these  projects,  so  widely  different, 
that  between  them  an  animated  personal  controversy  arose  during  their 
lives  for  the  honor  of  the  priority  and  value  of  their  respective  machines. 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  pursuing  paths  so  far  asunder  that  no  col- 
lision of  this  kind  was  necessary.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in 
the  machinery  a  single  article  common  to  the  two  boats,  except  the  boiler 
and  the  floating  crafl.  Whatever  merit  belongs  to  either  may  be  shared 
in  its  fullest  extent  without  derogating  from  the  other.  Rumsey  invent- 
ed in  1783,  experimented  in  l7Si,  and  more  fully  in  1786  or  '87.  Fitch 
invented  in  1785,  experimented  in  1786,  and  performed  on  a  large  scale 
in  1788.  Both  began  as  original  inventors,  but  both  had  th^  mortifica- 
tion to  learn  that  they  were  not  prior  inventors.  For  Rumsey's  propell- 
ing arrangement,  Bernoulli  had  pre-occupied  the  ground  jifty  years  be- 
fore, and  as  to  the  engine,  the  invention  had  been  known  more  than  a 
century.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  engine  of  Fitch  \%  to  the  engine 
of  Rumsey  as  an  improved  machine,  what  Watt  is  to  iK[ewcomen.  The 
latter  was  without  circular  motion,  without,  therefore^  a  complicated  con- 
necting series,  without  axles  or  shafls,  cranks  or  cog  wheels.  The  en- 
gine of  the  former  appears  to  have  included  the  ^'  double  acting  "  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  old  atmospheric  engine  was  made  a  true  and  real 
Steam  engine,  working,  as  he  says,  "  with  equal  force  at  both  ends.*' 

This  improvement,  like  that  of  a  good  rotary  motion,  was  likewise  intro- 
duced by  Watt  about  the  same  time.  We  have  no  account  of  the  precise 
time  wh^n  Mr.  Fitch  made  this  addition,  or  whether  it  was  original  with 
him  or  not.  Neither  am  I  able  at  this  time  to  ascertain  the  exact  period 
when  Mr.  Watt  first  made  known  to  the  world  his  invention  of  the  dou- 
ble acting  cylinder.  It  is  reported  that  he  retained  it  as  a  secret  a  long  time 
afler  his  own  conceptions  were  matured.  If  made  public  in  1785— '6, 
whether  it  had  reached  Mr.  Fitch  at  Warminster,  is  also  involved  in 
doubt.  For  this,  as  for  the  rotating  apparatus,  I  refer  to  his  own  statement 
made  many  years  after  to  the  American  Congress.  His  first  model  wal 
»n^««.  in  b,»,  »  Aug™,  i-m,  h„ing  i»  »..>..»,  po*>,  „d 
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bearing  at  its  aides  wheels  instead  of  paddles.     The  paddles  were  adeptp 
ed  in  1786,  after  experimenting  upon  the  wheels. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  1^1  of  178*'^,  had  written  an  essay  upon  nayigatioii, 
discarding  the  use  of  wheels,  and  adopting  the  plan  of  Bernoolli. 

The  buckets  of  the  wheel  were  found  to  labor  too  much  in  the  wat^, 
entering  as  they  did  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  departing  at  the  same. 
They  lost  powdr  by  striking  the  surface,  and  afterwards  by  lifting  them- 
selves out  of  the  water.     This  led  to  the  substitution  of  oars  or  paddles, 
whieh  entered  almost  perpendicular,  and  left  the  water  a  little  inclined 
towards  the  stern.     The  construction  of  suoh  a  boat  became  to  Fitch  the 
highest  object  of  his  ambition.     He  applied  to  the  Contini&ntal  Congress 
for  aid,  representing  the  immense  advantage  its  success  would  be  to  the 
Western  lands  lately  conquered  by  the  American  arms.     He  petitioned 
the  Lisgislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  money,  representing  in  high  wrought 
figures  of  imagination  the  splendid  consequences  of  the  project   \i 
carried  into  effect,    ^e  portrayed  in  the  private  ear  of  the  Western 
and  Virginia  mambers  of  Congress  the  achievements  in  reserve  for 
steam  through  the  agency  of  his  contrivance.     He  wrote  to  Franklin 
in  Oct,  1785,  affirming  the  practicability  of  sea  navigation  by  steani 
vessels,  and  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  boldly  asserted  as  a  prediction 
what  we  observe  as  facts.      But  none  of  his  fervid  representations  pro- 
duced the  money,  and  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  insane  man. 
Finally,  by  the  construction,  engraving  and  sale  of  a  map  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  all  of  which  was  done  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
work-shop  of  his  friend,  Cobe  Scout  of  Warminster,  and  the  impres- 
sions taken  in4i  cider  press,  he  raised  about  $800  in  February,  1787, 
formed  a  company  of  forty  shares,  and  commenced  a  boat  of  sixty  tons. 
After  innumerable  vexations  and  delays,  principally  occasioned  by  the 
formation  of  the  engine,  the  boat  was  put  in  motion,  and  made  only 
three  miles  an  hour.     The  machinery  was  so  rough  that  the  expected 
power  of  a  cylinder  of  twelve  inches  was  not  realized.      The  company 
was  discouraged',  but  another  rally  was  effected,  the  shares  doubled,  and 
the  improvements  commenced.     "I  was"  (says  Dr.  Thornton)  *'  among 
the  number,  (shaiiholders,)  and  in  less  than  twelve  months  we  were 
ready  for  the  experiment." 

The  day  was  appointed. '  A  mile  was  measured  on  Front  street,  (now 
Water  street)  Philadelphia,  and  the  bounds  projected  at  right  angles  as 
exactly  as  could  be  to  the  wharf,  where,  a  flag  was  placed  at  each  end, 
and  also  a  stop-watch.  The  boat  was  ordered  under  way  at  dead  water, 
or  when  the  tide  was  found  to  be  without  movement.  As  the  boat  pass- 
ed one  flag  it  was  struck,  and  at  the  sama  instant  the  watches  were  set 
off.  When  the  boat  reached  the  other  flag  it  was  also  struck,  and  the 
watches  instantly  stopped.  Every  precaution  was  taken  before  witness- 
es, the  time  was  shown  to  all,  and  the  experiment  declared  to  be  fairly 
made.  The  boat  was  proved  to  go  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hottr, 
or  one  mile  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  upon  which  the  shares  were 
signed  over  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  It  after- 
wards itaade  eighty  miles  in  one  day.* 

This  was  in  Oct.,  1788,  and  the  boat  was  called  the  *' Perse»er4me6'" 

*  Lives  of  Emiaeiit  Mechanicc,  p.  32. 
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On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  she  ascended  the  DeliMre  to  Burling^ 
ton,  with  thirty  passengers,  a  distance  of  twetity  miles,  in  three  hours 
and  twenty  minutes.  She  had,  as  yet,  no  cabiiw,  but  ran  as  a  passenger 
boat  for  some  time  on  the  Delaware.  If  Dr.  Thornton  means  by  "  a  day** 
twelve  hours'  running  time,  her  speed  was  six  and  two4hird  miles  per 
hour.  Her  trip  to  Burlington  was  ma<]^  at*stz  and  one  third. miXes  an 
hour.  But  Mr.  Fitch  had  calculated  upon  a  regular  rate  of  eight  miles, 
and  was,  therefore,  not  satisfied  with  her  performances.  The  success 
already^  attained,  gave  ]Mm  pleasure,  but  he  looked  .Ibrwavd  |» 
greater  results.  He  was  vvell  aware  that  along  the  level  roads  of  the 
Delaware,  where  stages  could  make  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  a  passen- 
ger boat  of  nx  miles  could  never  be  profitable.  It  was  necessmry  to  «b- 
hibit  a  speed  which  should  astonish  the  beholder,  i^  order  to  induce  the 
public  to  travel  upon  a  craft  that  had  mor^  the  appfisranceof  an  infernal 
machine,  than  of  a  quiet,  comfortable  and  safe  conveyance.  He  there- 
fore abandoned  the  company  to  make  new  and  aiore  enlarged  efforts, 
and  the  Perseverance  was  laid  up  for  the  winter.  * 

Although  no  money  could  be  obtained  firom  Congress,  the  states,  or 
from  various  corporations  addressed  on  the  subject,  the  legislatures  of 
New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, had  granted  him  valuable  but  indefinite  monopolies  for  a  term  of 
years. 

His  dissatisfaction  with  the  company  arose  from  repeated  mterferes- 
ces  on  the  part  of  the  members,  upon  whom  he  was  dependent  Ccmt  .men 
ney,  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery.  In  the  winter  of  1788-^89, 
old  scores  were  settled,  and  in  the  coming  spring,  new  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  more  perfect  and  enlarged  boat.  She  was  completed 
in  the  fall,  and  made  an  experiment,  which  was  satis&ctory,  ,  That 
night  she  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  the  second  boat  was  repaired,  a  consolidated 
company  formed,  and  a  third  steamer  constructed  during  the  summer. 
These  were  destined  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant  from  Virginia, 
requiring  the  presence  of  two  wcM'king  boats  within  her  waters  before 
the  expiration  of  four  years.  The  law  expired  Nov.  flh,  1790,  and  the 
two  boats  were  lying  in  the  Delaware,  ready  for  a  movement,  when  a 
furious  storm  arose,  and  drove  one  of  them  upon  Petty^s  Island,  where 
it  lay  until  after  the  statute  expired.  Deprived  of  every  hope  of  relief 
firom  the  grants  of  the  states,  he  turned  to  the  new  Congress  and  the 
patent  laws  under  the  constitution.  On  application  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  in  1788,  he  used  the  following  expressions :  *'  We 
have  overcome  every  difficulty  which  can  cause  doubts  to  arise,  having 
done  what  was  never  done  before*  We  have  exhibited  to  the  world  a 
ressel  going  against  strong  winds  and  tides,  the  vessel  carrying  the  en- 
gine, the  engine  propelling  the  vessel,  and  all  moving  together  against 
the  current  If  we  never  carry  it  to  any  greater  degree  of  perfectioa^ 
we  have,  I  presume,  merited  a  generous  reward." 

In  the  petition  of  July  2d,  1790,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
he  recapitulates  the  history  of  his  enterprise^  and  observes  that,  *'  Hav- 
ing at  length  fully  succeeded  in  his  scheme,  he  trusts  he  now  comes  fot- 
ward  not  as  an  imaginary  projector." 

The  year  1791  was  principally  wasted  in  securing  a  patent  from  the 
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United  States^  nrhich  bears  date  Aug.  26th,  of  that  jear.  This  patent 
18  not  to  be  found  in  the  Commissioner's  office,  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  the  public  buildings,  in  1836.  Its  terms,  therefore,  cannot 
be  quoted,  fiut  in  1817,  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New-York, 
before  whom  it  was  shown,  with  drawings,  models,  and  testimony,  make 
the  following  official  statement  respecting  it :  ''In  Fitch's  (boat)  the 
cranks  of  the  axle-beam  were  connected  with  a  frame,  from  which  pad- 
dles were  suspended,  acting  in  an  elliptical  line  upon  the  water,  while 
in  Fulton's  (boat)  the  axle  was  attached  to  vertical  wheels,  with  paddies 
or  buckets  permanently  fixed  in  the  periphery,  and  in  both  the  motion  of 
the  axis  was  rotary.  The  boats  built  by  Livingston  and  Fulton,  were, 
in  subsUmoe,  the  invention  patented  to  John  Fitch,  in  1791,  and  that 
Fitch,  during  the  time  of  his  patent,  had  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the 
same  in  the  United  States."* 

This  committee  had  before  them  written  statements  of  Dr.  Ritten- 
house,  Andrew  Ellic«tt,  John  Ewing  and  Oliver  Evans,  who  certified  to 
the  performance*  of  the  Perseverance,  and  other  boats  on  the  Delaware. 
Gen.  Bloomfield  appeared  in  person,  and  stated  that  he  had  passed  up 
and  down  the  Delaware  as  a  passenger  on  the  boat,  and  regarded  her  as 
in  successful  operation. 

The  patent  system  was  then  so  loosely  executed,  that  he  regarded  his 
parchment  from  the  United  States  as  calculated  rather  to  involve  him  in 
useless  litigation,  than  to  give  him  valuable  protection.  He  had  \een 
■in  communication  with  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
governor  at  New-Orleans,  respecting  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Vail,  the  United  States  Consul  at  L'Orient,  in  France,  was  desir- 
ous to  propose  the  matter  to  the  National  Assembly.  Although  the 
permission,  relative  to  the  Mississippi,  was  at  length  granted,  Mr.  Fitch 
concluded  to  visit  France,  and  did  so  in  the  year  1793.  But  the  civil 
disorders  of  that  kingdom  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires. 
He  withdrew  to  London,  and  by  working  his  passage  as  a  sail- 
or, regained  America,  broken  down  in  body  and  dejected  in  mind,  and 
disgusted  at  the  (Kupidity  of  a  generation  who  could  not,  like  him,  com- 
pr  jfeend  the  immeasurable  benefits  of  the  application  of  steam  to  water 
crafl.  In  1796  he  withdrew  to  his  lands,  near  fiardstown,  Kentucky, 
which  he  found  in  the  occupation  of  others.  In  1798  he  took  a  fatal 
poison,  and  died  in  the  chamber  of  a  tavern,  attended  by  no  relative  or 
friend  (his  landlord  excepted)  and  was  buried  in  the  corner  of  the 
grave-yard,  in  presence  of  six  or  seven  persons,  without  a  stone  or  other 
monument  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  fulfilment  of  our  design  to  do  justice  to  this  child  of  misfortune 
and  forgetfulness,  would  require  an  examination  of  the  claims  of  subse- 
quent inventors  to  works  evidently  the  property  of  Fitch.  Fulton  had 
an  eulogist,  who,  while  the  earth  was  still  fresh  upon  his  grave,  sounded 
his  praises  to  the  world.  They  are  known  wherever  a  steamboat  cleaves 
the  water,  on  every  shore  which  has  echoed  with  the  sound  of  its  en- 
gine. But  Fitch  had.  none.  It  was  even  doubtful,  until  within  about 
iwo  years,  whether  his  grave  could  be  identified.     His  manuscripts  were 

•  New-York  Review,  vol.  4,  No.  7,  p.  148. 
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sealed  ap  io  the  year  1792,  with  directions  not  to  be  broken  until  thirty 
years  after  his  death.  He  had  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  his  sorrows 
and  triumphs  to  an  obscure  village  of  the  remote  West.  He  was  in  his 
grave,  and  his  relatives  were  ignorant  of  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
his  death. 

The  first  model  of  his  boat,  at  Warminster,  was  destroyed  or  lost. 
The  patent  was  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  office,  until  it  was  consum« 
ed  by  fire.  His  contemporaries  and  friends,  though  retaining  a  cherish- 
ed remembrance  of  his  genius  and  integrity,  were  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  advanced  in  life,  or  already,  like  him,  in  the  grave.  In  1B05 
a  model,  made  by  him  at  Bardstown,  was  burnt  in  the  house  where  ]j,e 
died.  In  1842  the  pamphlets  and  papers,  left  to  one  of  his  executors, 
the  Hon.  John  Rowan,  were  likewise  consumed  by  fire.  Obftvion,  in 
every  form,  seems  to  have  settled  upon  his  memory,  in  a  cloud  of  thick 
darkness,  which  we  hope  is  about  to  be  dispersed. 

In  1828  the  Hon.  Robert  Wickliffe,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
Kentucky,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Fitch  while  at  Bardstown,  and  knew  the 
important  services  he  had  rendered  to  mankind,  prof^osed  a  resolution 
authorising  a  plain  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  mortal  remains. 
It  was  referred,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1828,  to  a  select  committee, 
who  made  no  report,  and  the  project  was  allowed  to  remain  without  fur- 
ther  notice  until  the  winter  of  1843— 4.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wickliffe's 
resolution,  the  manuscripts  at  Philadelphia  were  not  opened.  Little  or 
nothing  material  was  known  of  the  history  of  the  man  whose  name  it 
proposed  to  distinguish.  It  is  not  strange  that  no  interest  was  excited, 
no  action  had,  and  that  the  shades  of  forgetfulness  were  suffered  to  ga* 
ther  again  about  his  memory.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  his  adoption,  a  memorial,  embracing  an  abstract  of  his  in- 
ventions, successes,  eccentricities  and  trials,  was  presented  at  the  last 
moment  of  their  sitting,  reviving  the  subject  of  a  monumental  notice. 
This  will  be  found  on  the  printed  Journals  of  the  House  for  1844,  p. 
688,  having  received  no  action  for  want  of  time.  With  Mr.  Fitch  it 
was  a  favorite  desire  that  his  bones  might  be  laid  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  In  a  moment  of  despondency,  while  pursuing  his  gigantic  un- 
dertaking at  Philadelphia,  he  exclaims:  "  Why  ibese  earnest  solicita- 
tions and  excruciating  anxieties !  why  not  leave  them  and  retire  to  rest 
under  the  shady  •elms,  on  the  fair  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  there  eat  my 
coarse  but  sweet  bread  of  industry  and  content,  an<>  when  I  have  done, 
to  have  my  body  laid  in  the  sofl,  warm  and  loamy  soil  of  the  banks,  my 
name  inscribed  on  a  neighboring  poplar,  that  future  generations,  when 
traversing  the  mighty  waters  of  the  West,  may  find  my  grassy  turf!" 
And  still  later,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  same  poetical  strain,  referring  to 
the  position  of  his  grave,  and  hoping  that  it  may  be  made  on  the  shores 
of  some  of  the  waters  of  the  West,  in  order  that  the  **  song  of  the  boat- 
man might  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting  place,  and  the  music  of  the 
steam-engine  soothe  his  troubled  spirit." 

In  case  the  efforts  to  secure  monumental  honors  for  his  remains  by 
the  act  of  public  bodies,  shall  fail,  there  is  a  band  of  surviving  friends, 
who  are  prepared  to  do  it,  and  have  resolved  that  it  shall  be  done. 

The  rubbish  of  forty-five  years  had  almost  obliterated  his  grave,  and 
the  tide  of  time  has  carried  the  principal  part  of  his  contemporaries  into 
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the  same  eternity  with  himself.  But  a  few  still  live,  and  with  them  the 
■ense  of  his  merits,  the  remembrance  of  his  achievements,  and  the  bitter 
sorrows  that  were  his  rewards,  are  not  obliterated  or  even  dimmed  by 
age.  It  is  expected  that  before  many  years  have  passed,  justice,  though 
tardy  in  its  arrival,  will  be  at  last  rendered,  and  his  genius  will  receive 
the  homage,  as  his  misfortunes  will,  the  commiseration  of  his  country- 
men— ^that  those  who  navigate  the  noble  rivers  of  the  West,  will  from  the 
decks  of  numberless  boats,  yet  witness,  upon  some  commanding  head- 
land of  the  Ohio,  a  neat,  white  and  conspicuous  column,  which  shall 
mark  the  repose  of  Fitch. 

^  Delay,  instead  of  operating  as  a  bar  to  the  performance  of  such  a 
duty — instead  of  precluding,  by  limitation,  the  obligations  of  justice, 
gives  new  force  to  those  obligations.  Other  men  have  been  rewarded 
for  similar  inventions  by  the  enjoyment  of  universal  celebrity — Fitch  by 
universal  neglect.  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  public 
orations ;  in  state  legislatures,  and  even  foreign  countries,  how  often 
and  how  justly  and  honorably  has  the  name  of  Fulton  been  pronounced! 
His  is  but  one  of  a  crowd  of  inventors,  whose  names  rush  upon  the  mem- 
ory when  the  steam-engine  or  the  steamboat  engages  our  thoughts. 
There  are  those  of  Savary  and  Newcomen,  of  Watt  and  Bolton,  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Stevens,  of  Rumsey  and  Franklin,  Stanhope  and 
Livingston — these  are  all  familiar ;  but  where  is  the  name  of  Fitch  ? 
While  the  friends  of  Rumsey,  Evans  and  Fulton  have  offered  encomi- 
ums upon  these  gifted  mechanics,  those  public  benefactors ;  while  the 
legislature  of  the  nation  has  been  moved  in  their  behalf  as  meritorious 
citizens  and  inventors,-  and  the  treasury  of  the  nation  has  responded  her^ 
gratitude  in  a  substantial  form — where  is  the  orator,  the  voice,  or  the 
petition,  that  has  presented  the  claims  of  Fitch? 

The  reality  of  these  claims  will  appear  in  a  stronger  light  by  compar- 
ing more  closely  the  nature  of  his  machine  and  that  of  his  successors. 
Practical  minds  will  at  once  inquire  why  his  boat  was  not  brought  into 
immediate  use.  This  will  be  made  at  first  view  the  test,  the  sole  test  of 
the  value  of  his  invention.  We  are  now  tolerably  well  informed  of  what 
that  invention  was :  we  have  a  knowledge  of  what  in  it  was  borrowed^ 
and  what  was  originated,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  fairly  whcA  had 
hetn  done  up  to  April,  1785.  From  every  thing  which  was  invented  by 
him  at  that  time,  Bernoulli,  Rumsey  and  Franklin  were  as  far  as  possi* 
ble — Raynal  and  Jouffroy  were  almost  as  far.  Before  Watt,  the  engine 
was  but  poorly  adapted  to  any  machinery — Watt  had  n^ver  adapted  it 
to  a  boat.  Twenty  years  afler.  Watt  and  Fulton  undertook  the  work, 
and  found  it  a  most  difficult  and  doubtful  application. 

This  adaptativn  was  effected  by  Fitch,  in  1788,  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury aflerwards,  the  workshops  of  America  could  not  furnish  an  engine 
of  any  kind.     Fitch  made  one,  and  put  it  in  operation  in  1787 — 8. 

In  1807  a  steamboat  was  run  from  New-York  to  Albany,  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  seven-tenths  miles  an  hour,  and  returned  at  the  rate 
o^^ve  miles  an  hour.  In  1788  a  steamboat  ran  upon  the  Delaware 
eighty  miles  in  '^  a  day/'  and  twenty  miles  in  three  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  which  was  built  by  John  Fitch.  Soth  had  an  engine  and 
crank  motion,  and  both  had  shafts  or  axles.  At  the  end  of  the  shafts 
of  one  were  paddles;  at  the  end  of  the  other,  wheels.     Both  the  wheels 
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and  the  paddles  projected  in  an  equally  cambrous  manner  over  the  sides 
of  the  boat  The  Perseverance,  with  30  passengers,  made  six  and  one* 
third  miles  an  hour ;  the  Clermont  made  four  and  seven-tenths.  How 
circumstances  and  times  alter  cases !  The  trade  and  transportation  of 
the  Delaware,  in  1788,  were  lin^ted,  and  the  roads  along  her  banks  were 
level.     The  Perseverance  and  her  consorts  paid  no  dividends. 

The  trade  and  travel  of  the  Hudson  in  1807  was  important,  and  the  jour- 
ney along  her  shores  rough,  tedious  and  forbidding.  The  Clermont,  at  a 
speed  almost  one-third  less,  procured  freight  and  passengers,  and  by  the 
test  of  profit  and  loss,  has  been  declared  successful ;  more  successful 
than  her  predecessor,  upon  the  Delaware.  Had  they  started  together 
over  the  same  course,  at  the  same  time,  the  Perseverance,  gaining  one 
mile  and  six-tenths  an  hour,  would  have  reached  Albany  fifty-two  miles 
in  advance.  Her  performances  on  tlie  Delaware  had  been  equal  to  that, 
nineteen  years  before,  and  on  trial  in  the  harbor,*  had  shown  a  speed 
of  three  miles  .greater  than  the  Clermont.  But  the  Perseverance  is  for* 
gotten,  and  the  day  of  her  triumph  also :  while  mankind  every  where, 
within  the  scope  of  civilization,  remember  the  month  of  August,  1807. 

The  Nortli  River  boats  continued  to  run,  pay  dividends,  and  improve 
during  the  life  of  the  monopoly  of  Livingston  and  Fulton ;  but  at  its  e^qpira* 
tion  their  steamers  had  but  just  acquired  the  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
Stevens  put  them  up  at  once  to  thirteen  or  thirteen  and  a  half,  being  a 
gain  of  five  miles  an  hour,  or  a  greater  increase  than  the  actual  speed 
of  the  first  class  of  boats.  In  the  contemplation  of  Fitch  something  equal 
to,  or  exceeding  eight  miles,  was  necessary  to  success.  In  practice  up- 
on the  Hudson,  five  miles  secured  an  immortal  name.  Was  it  for  the 
invention?  Mr.  Fulton,  a  modest  and  just  man, never  claimed  it.  Was 
it  for  the  engine?  This  was  the  work  of  Watt.  Was  it  for  the  crank, 
the  shaft,  or  the  axle  ?  The  New- York  committee  say,  they  were  all 
found  in  Mr.  Fitches  patent  of  1791,  and  Noah  Webster,  Esq.,  says, 
that  in  1793,  Mr.  Vail  presented  all  of  Mr.  Fitch's  papers  to  Fulton  for 
examination.*  Was  it  for  wheels  ?  They  had  been  seen  and  attached  to 
boats  more  than  half  a  century,  and  had  been  tried  repeatedly  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century .f  Was  it  for  speed  ?  In  this  important  particu- 
lar, there  was  a  retrograde  of  one-third.  For  convenience  or  strength? 
These. were  subsequent  improvements.  For  perceiving,  in  advance  of 
his  day,  the  advantages  to  commerce,  and  especially  the  commerce  of 
western  rivers?  This  subject  had  been  presented  to  the  public  in 
every  form,  to  an  incredulous  Congress,  to  city  authorities,  and  state 
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i  The  Philadelphia  inveotor  had  tried  theiUfaiid  fonnd  that  a  given  power  acting  upon 
paddles,  produce<l  more  velocity.  The  paddles  fallilled  the  coudiiioiis  now  obtained 
ty  an  enlargement  of  the  wheel.  It  saved  the  expenditure  of  power,  which  was 
lost  by  foromg  the  buckets  flat-wise  into  the  water,  atid  lifting  them  from  it  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  angle  of  Fitch's  paddles  with  the  water,  as  they  were  dropped 
into  it,  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  backets  of  a  thirty  foot  tcheel. 
The  principle  of  his  conclusions  upon  this  angle  are  thus  verified  to  be  more  correct 
than  those  of  the  early  wheel-boat  dhllders.  His  results  and  the  results  of  the  best 
constructed  modern  boats  were  the  same ;  they  produced  the  greatest  velocity  with 
the  least  power.  The  ditference  in  construction  is  not  a  change  of  the  principle. 
The  wheel  is  more  firm,  and  leas  liable,  therefore,  to  injury,  but  the  force  of  the  re- 
sisting surfcusa  is  the  same  applied  in  all  sqiall  wheels;  at  a  less  advantageous  angle. 
The  tu'st  boats  of  the  Hudson  had  wheels  of  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 
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legislatures,  by  Mr.  Fitch,  daring  ten  long  years  of  importunity  and 
disregard.  Was  it  for  predicting  a  future  navigation  of  the  sea,  by 
"  packets  and  armed  vessels  ?"  Fitch  had  recorded  that  prophecy  in 
his  letter  to  Franklin,  Oct.  12,  1785,*  and  to  Rittenhouse,  in  1792.t 

As  an  inventor,  Mr.  Fulton's  genius  «hone  most  conspicuously,  not  in 
ordinary  steamboats,  but  in  submarine  and  marine  warfare, — a  display 
measurably  forgotten  by  his  countrymen.  It  was  upon  torpedoes  and 
submerged  batteries,  upon  steam  frigates  and  cable  cutters,  that  his  me- 
chanical talents  and  his  science  exerted  itself  with  most  splendid  effect. 

Circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  man,  rendered  the  other  branch 
of  his  study  the  most  conspicuous.  But  why  did  not  Fitch  and  his 
company  occupy  the  Hudson  ?  He  was  not  compelled  by  the  New- 
York  statute  of  1788,  to  put  boats  in  motion  within  that  state,  as  he 
was  in  Virginia.  His  efforts  and  hopes  were  first  directed  to  the  latter 
state,  and  we  have  seen  how  sadly  they  were  frustrated,  by  the  loss  of 
one  of  two  boats,  required  by  law,  at  the  last  moment,  when  they  could 
not  be  replaced.  We  have  seen  how,  at  this  hour  of  trial,  his  resources, 
his  health,  encouragement,  and  future  prospects  all  failed  at  once.  For 
all  valuable  purposes,  this  was  the  death  of  Fitch.  His  prolonged  ex- 
istence was  of  no  further  benefit  to  his  invention — it  was  a  continuous 
scene  of  grief,  so  intense,  that  it  cannot  be  recited,  without  exciting 
sympathy  in  every  breast. 


GOLTON  ON  THE   RIGHTS  OF  IiABOR. 

Mr.  Colton,  the  author  of  the  *'  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay,** 
the  **  Junius  Tracts,**  &c.,  is  publishing  a  work  entitled  **  TAe  Rights 
of  Labor,**  from  which  he  has  given  us  permssion  to  incorporate 
with  this  number  of  the  National  Magazine,  the  following  section  of 
the  12th  chapter,  on  Cotton.  It  is  proper  to  remai'k,  that  this  chapter 
is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  the  section  now  inserted  is  but  one  of  the  points 
of  that  review. 

The  position  of  Cotton  a^  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 

**  The  cotton  planting  interest,"  says  the  Secretary,  "is  the  great 
exporting  interest,  and  suffers  from  the  tariff  in  the  double  capacity  of 
consumer  and  exporter.  Cotton  is  the  great  basis  of  our  foreign  ex- 
change, furnishing  most  of  the  means  to  purchase  imports,  and  supply 
the  revenue.  It  is  thus  the  source  of  two  thirds  of  the  revenue,  and  of 
our  foreign  freight  and  commerce,  upholding  our  commercial  marine 
and  maritime  power.  It  is  also  a  bond  of  peace  with  foreign  nations, 
constituting  a  stronger  preventive  of  war  than  armies  or  navies,  forts 
or  armaments.  At  present  prices,  our  cotton  crop  will  yield  an  an- 
nual product  of  $72,000,000,  and  the  manufactured  fabric,  $504,000,- 
000,  furnishing  profits  abroad  to  thousands  of  capitalists,  and  wages 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes,  all  of  whom  would 
be  deeply  injured  by  any  disturbance,  growing  out  of  a  war,   to  the 

•  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,  vol.  10. 
t  Lives  of  Eminent  Mechanics,  p.  33. 
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direct  and  adequate  aupply  of  the  raw  material.  If  our  manufactur- 
ers consume  400,100  bales,  it  would  cost  them  $12,000,000,  whilst 
selling  the  manufactured  fabric  for  $84,000,000 ;  and  they  should  be 
the  last  to  unite  in  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  that  great  interest,  which 
supplies  them  with  the  raw  material,  out  of  which  they  realize  such 
large  profits.'' 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  above  passage,  from  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  sympathy  and  concern  which 
he  seems  to  manifest  for  British  capitalists  and  laborers,  as  contrasted 
with  his  feelings  towards  American  capitalists  and  laborers.  To  the 
former  he  is  more  than  courteous  ;  to  the  latter  somewhat  severely  cen- 
sorious. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he  should  be  able  so  clearly 
to  see  the  dependance  of  these  "  hundreds  of  thousands"  of  British 
**  working  classes"  on  their  position,  in  connexion  with  their  em- 
ployers, and  that  he  should  so  feelingly  deprecate  "  any  disturbance" 
of  that  positiou,  by  which  they  might  be  **  deeply  injured;"  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  see  the  importance  of  not  disturbing  the  same  posi- 
tion of  American  laborers.  The  Secretary  seems  to  have  great  satis- 
faction in  contemplating  the  growing  wealth  of  British  capitalists, 
and  is  apparently  ready  to  vindicate  their  utmost  prerogative.  The 
slightest  exposure  of  the  British  ''working  classes"  to  injury, 
▼ery  sensibly  affects  him.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  charity 
that  begins  at  home ;  but  that  which  roams  abroad  for  beneficiaries. 

The  Secretary  is  right,  that  there  is  a  great  American  staple,  worth 
annually  $72,000,000,  more  or  less.  It  will  probably  increase  ;  but 
there  are  also  other  great  staples,  other  g^eat  interests  ;  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  whole  leaves  even  cotton  in  the  shade.  It  appears  by 
senate  documents,  No.  340,  2d  session,  27th  Congress,  that  the  an- 
nual products  of  the  United  States  of  all  kinds,  amounted,  in  1840, 
to  $2,000,000,000.  Now  they  are  probably  worth  $2,500,000,000. 
The  consideration,  therefore,  due  to  this  $72,000,000,  as  an  Ameri- 
can interest,  for  the  attention  and  care  of  the  government,  as  a  frac- 
tion of  the  general  interest  of  $2,500,000,000,  on  republican  princi- 
ples of  equality,  can  be  easily  cyphered  out  by  the  terms  above  given. 
Can  it  rightfully  claim  any  thing  more  ]  It  is  by  no  means  the  lar- 
gest, even  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  in  the  Senate,  that  the  hay 
crop  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  cotton  crop.  The  Hon.  Edward 
£verett,  when  minister  to  the  court  of  London,  Is  reported  to  have 
said  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  held  at  Derby,  in  1843,  Earl  Spencer 
in  the  chair,  that  although  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  twice  as  great  as  between  England  and  any 
other  country,  yet  the  whole  of  the  products,  passing  to  and  fro,  was 
not  worth  so  much  as  the  oats  and  beans  raised  in  Great  Britain,  as 
proved  by  their  agricultural  statistics ;  and  that  the  entire  value  of  the 
products  employing  British  navigation,  all  the  world  over,  was  not 
equal  to  the  grass  grown  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Cameron  also  stated, 
that  the  wheat  crop  was  worth  full  40  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  cot- 
ton ;  that  oats  were  worth  about  two  thirds  as  much  ;  potatoes  more 
than  half  as  much  ;  and  so  on.  The  amount  of  Indian  corn  produced 
in  1840,  was   377,000,000  of  bushels — doubtless  hBlf  a  million,  or 
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more,  in  1846.  This  b  beyond  cotton.  Neat  cattle,  in  1840,  Bum* 
bered  15,000,000,  which,  at  $10  a  head,  would  be  $150,000,000. 
Swine  wore  26,000,000,  at  $4  each,  $104,000,000.  Horses  and  mules 
were  estimated  at  $170,000,000,  and  the  trifling  article  of  poultry  at 
$9,000,000.  All  these  have  increased  in  six  years.  The  products  of 
the  dairy  are  probably  worth  more  than  cotton.  The  annual  products 
of  manufacture  have  been  stated  at  $300,000,000.  Boots  and  shoes, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone,  mount  up  to  $14,000,000.  There 
are  many  interests  in  the  Union,  great  in  the  amount  of  their  produda, 
and  of  great  importance  to  those  concerned  in  them.  Every  interest 
of  every  man,  has  a  claim  to  respect  and  protection. 

But  the  Secretary  ascribes  some  very  pretending/7<»it^t<!a/ attributes 
to  the  cotton  interests,  for  which  he  seems  to  think  it  merits  the 
special  care  of  the  government.  *'  Cotton  is  the  great  basis  of  our 
foreign  exchanges,  furnishing  most  of  the  means  to  purchase  imports, 
and  supply  the  revenue.  It  is  thus  the  source  of  two-thirds  of  the 
revenue,  and  of  our  foreign  freight  and  commerce,  upholding  our  com* 
mercial  marine  and  maritime  power.  It  is  also  a  bond  of  peace  witk 
foreign  nations,  constituting  a  stronger  preventive  of  war  than  armies 
or  navies,  forts  or  armaments." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  high  pretension,  an  extraordinary 
claim,  put  forward  on  the  basis  of  eminent  political  considerations ; 
and  these,  apparently,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Secretary 
thinks  that  all  other  interests  of  the  country  should  give  way  to  that 
of  cotton,  and  that  the  public  policy  should  be  shaped  for  tkis. 
Believing  in  these  facts,  as  he  has  stated  them,  his  position  and  course, 
as  a  public  officer,  may  be  easily  explained.  How  could  he  do  other* 
wise  ] 

But  if,  after  all  it  shall  appear,  that  the  position  of  this  interest  of 
$72,000,000,  so  far  as  its  claims  to  protection  are  concemed^is  purely 
a  commercial  one ;  that  it  is  an  interest  of  so  many  dollars,  and  no 
more,  in  the  pockets  of  the  growers  of  cotton  ;  that  so  far  as  it  has 
any  political  importance,  it  is  so  much  additional  commercial  value 
to  itself,  and  therefore  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  basis  of  commer- 
cial speculation — and  a  very  strong  one  it  is ; — ^then,  what  becomes 
of  these  high  and  superior  claims  set  up  for  it  by  the  Secretary  % 

It  appears  by  one  expression  in  the  passage  now  under  considera- 
tion, viz.,  *'  cotton  suffers  from  the  tariff  in  the  double  capacity  of 
consumer  and  exporter,*'  that  the  Secretary  holds  to  the  old  ''  forty 
bale  theory,"  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  exploded, 
that  no  one  has  dared,  for  years,  to  propound  it,  under  the  original 
terms.  But  here,  manifestly,  is  its  ghost  again.  It  is  this  assump- 
tion on  which  the  Secretary  has  erected  the  entire  scheme  of  his 
anti-tariff  policy.  It  was  this,  partly,  though  not  alone,  that  led  him 
to  ascribe  such  paramount  importajoce,  political  and  other,  to  the  cot- 
ton interesL 

Mr.  Clay  treated  this  theory,  at  the  time  it  was  fii'st  propounded  in 
1832,  as  follows  : — "  It  is  alleged  that  the  import  duty  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  export  duty,  and  falls  on  cotton.  The  framers  of  our  coa* 
stitution,  by  granting  the  power  to  Congress  to  lay  imposts,  and 
prohibiting  that  of  laying  an  export  duty,  manifested  that  they  did  not 
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regard  tfaein  as  equiyalent.  Nor  does  the  comtnon  sense  of  mankind. 
An  export  duty  fastens  upon,  and  incorporates  itself  with,  the  article 
on  which  it  is  laid.  But  an  import  duty  on  a  foreign  article,  leaves 
the  exporter  of  the  domestic  article  free, — first,  to  import  specie  ; 
secondly,  goods  which  are  free  from  the  protecting  duty  ;  or  thirdly, 
BQch  goods  as,  being  chargeable  with  the  protecting  duty,  he  can 
sell  at  home." 

Again  :  **  The  case  has  been  put  in  debate,  and  again  and  again  in 
conversation,  of  the  South  Carolina  planter,  who  exports  one  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool,  exchanges  them  for  one  hundred  bales 
of  merchandise,  and  when  he  brings  them  home,  being  compelled  to 
leave  at  the  custom  house  forty  bales  in  the  form  of  duties.  The  ar- 
gument is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  duty  of  40  per  centum 
amounts  to  a  subtraction  of  forty  from  the  one  hundred  bales  of  mer- 
chandise. The  first  answer  to  it  is,  that  it  supposes  a  case  of  barter, 
which  never  occurs.  If  it  be  replied,  that  it  nevertheless  occurs  in 
the  operations  of  commeue,  the  answer  would  be,  that,  since  the 
export  of  Carolina  cotton  is  chiefly  made  by  New-York  or  foreign 
merchants,  the  loss  stated,  if  it  really  occurred,  would  fall  upon  them, 
and  not  upon  the  planters. 

**  But,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  hypothetical  case,  let  us  sup- 
pose, that  the  duty,  instead  of  40  per  centum,  should  be  ISO,  which 
is  asserted  to  be  the  duty  in  some  cases.  Then,  the  planter  would 
not  only  lose  the  whole  hundred  bales  of  merchandise,  which  he  had 
gotten  for  his  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  but  he  would  have  to  purchase, 
with  other  means,  an  additional  fifty  bales,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  duty  accruing  on  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  !  Another  an- 
swer is,  that,  if  the  producer  of  cotton  in  America  exchanged  against 
English  fabrics,  pays  the  duty,  the  producer  of  the  fabrics  also  pays 
it,  and  then  it  is  twice  paid  I  Such  must  be  the  consequence,  unless 
the  principle  is  true  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  false  on  the 
other !  The  true  answer  is,  that  the  exporter  of  an  article,  if  he 
invests  his  proceeds  in  a  foreign  market,  takes  care  to  make  the  in- 
vestment in  such  merchandise  as,  when  brought  home,  he  can  sell 
with  a  fair  profit." 

Where  a  doctrine  or  theory — for  this  is  nothing  but  a  theory — is 
proved  absurd,  as  above,  that  is  enough.  No  reasoning  can  stand 
before  a  plain,  palpable  absurdity  like  this.  The  cotton  planter  usu- 
ally sells  his  cotton,  out  and  out,  to  a  New- York  broker,  or  to  a  mer- 
chant somewhere,  at  the  market  price,  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  there  it  is.  But  Mr.  Walker's  theory  supposes  it  is  not  there  /  Or, 
that,  by  some  unaccountable  process,  40  per  cent,  of  it  is  afterwards  ab- 
stracted !  If  Mr.  Walker,  having  the  money  for  his  cotton  once  in  his 
own  desk,  lets  a  part  of  it  go,  it  must  be  his  own  fault.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  barter  in  these  transactions.  The  exporter  of  cotton 
pays  the  cotton  grower  cash,  and  if  he  imports  merchandise  with  itB« 
proceeds,  instead  of  cash,  it  is  because  he  expects  more  cash  in  the 
end,  by  profits  on  his  imports,  duties  or  no  duties. 

But  admitting  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  "  forty  bale  theory,"  or 
of  what  Mr.  Walker  calls  "  cotton  suflering  in  the  double  capacity  of 
consumer  and  exporter  by  the  tariff" — it  would  be  hard  to  believe  it 
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— ^but  admitting  it,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  protective  duties,  in  this  country,  are  not  taxes,  in  the  ope- 
ration of  the  system,  to  any  party  or  person  ;  that  protected  articles 
are  generally  cheaper — ^in  the  aggregate  always  cheaper ;  and  that  the 
system  relieves  the  people  from  a  heavy  burden  of  foreign  taxation. 
Then  where  is  this  "  suflTering,"  this  loss,  to  be  found  ?  It  has  vanished ; 
it  is  turned  into  a  positive  gain,  in  all  cases,  and  with  all  parties  in  the 
country — ^producers,  consumers,  buyers,  sellers,  exporters,  and  im- 
porters. And  thus  the  whole  of  Mr.  Walker's  theory  falls  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  theory  that  nullification  rose  in  1832 — 
disturbed  the  repose,  and  menaced  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  The 
South  Carolinians  were  made  to  believe  that  they  were  taxed  mil- 
lions a  year,  ''  in  the  double  capacity  of  consumers  and  exporters.*' 
Mr.  Clay,  in  his  reply  to  General  Hayne,  in  February,  1832,  proved 
very  satisfactorily,  that,  on  their  own  principle,  their  tax,  as  a  state, 
could  not  exceed  $333,000,  which  was  only  about  one-third  of  their 
fair  proportion  of  the  public  burden,  when  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms was  twenty-five  millions.  But  even  this  burden  is  removed  by 
the  proof,  that  protective  duties  are  not  taxes. 

As  to  the  political  importance  of  the  cotton  interest,  stated  by  Mr. 
Walker,  in  maintaining  peace,  whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  it — and 
there  is  doubtless  a  good  deal — nevertheless,  it  all  redounds  to  the 
commercial  advantage  of  that  interest,  rendering  it  always  more  se- 
cure, more  available,  more  productive.  As  to  the  credit  claimed  for 
the  cotton  interest,  in  affording  the  basis  for  two-thirds  of  the  public 
revenue,  the  fact  is  not  apparent.  England  must  have  the  cotton,  and 
the  planter  is  glad  to  sell  it.  These  are  facts.  But  why  does  the  ex- 
porter of  the  cotton  bring  back  merchandise  ?  Because  the  people 
want  it,  and  because  he  can  double  his  profits  by  the  operation.  It 
is  the  wants  of  the  people,  then,  that  constitute  the  basis  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  not  cotton.  If  it  should  be  said,  the  cotton  pays  for  the 
merchandise,  to  the  extent  specified,  this  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with 
another  contingent  one,  to  wit,  that,  in  the  absence  of  cotton,  some- 
thing else  would  be  found  to  pay  for  it.  As  to  the  aid  of  cotton  in 
providing  a  maratime  force,  by  employing  a  commercial  marine,  that, 
too,  rests  on  a  similar  foundation  to  the  other  pretension,  and  if  it 
should  be  granted,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  balance  the  account,  and 
bring  the  cotton  interest  in  debt  to  the  country,  by  charging  back 
upon  it  five  or  six  millions  a  year  for  the  expense  of  a  navy  to  protect 
it,  on  its  passage  to  market  ? 

What  now  remains  of  the  Secretary's  glorification  of  cotton  1 

No  doubt  it  is  a  gi*eat  blessing  to  itself.  It  is  also  a  blessing  to 
mankind,  as  food  is.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  disparage  its  fair  relative 
importance,  as  one  of  the  great  interests,  though  not  the  greatest,  of 
the  Union.  But  it  can  hardly  be  allowed  as  entitled  to  the  claim 
that  every  other  interest  of  the  country  should  make  obeisance  to 
that,  crouch  to  it,  be  its  slave,  be  sacrificed  for  its  advantage. 
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XHNETEENTH    GREAT   AITNUAL  PAIR  OP   THE   AMERICAN 

INSTITirrE. 

It  gives  UB  great  pleasure  to  insert  the  following  General  Circular, 
of  the  Nineteenth  Great  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute ;  not 
more  from  a  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  in  the  good  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  than  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  vast 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  country  by  these  schools  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  useful  arts.         •  « 

More  particularly  would  we  invite  public  attention  to  this  exhibi- 
tion, at  this  time,  when  a  blow  has  been  struck  at  our  home  pursuits 
by  the  General  Government,  which  threatens  the  deepest  injury  to 
the  mechanic  arts. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  free  and  an  independent  nat'on,  we  must  rally 
around  those  by  whose  ingenuity,  skill  and  industry  the  raw  mate- 
rials with  which  our  country  is  blessed,  are  converted  and  fashioned 
into  all  articles  of  domestic  use  and  comfort. 

Dependent  colonies  may  look  to  a  mother  country  for  clothing  and 
domestic  utensils,  but  a  great  nation  should  rely  upon  its  own  re- 
sources. Since  the  United  States  broke  the  shackles  by  which  her 
•people  were  bound  down  almost  to  the  single  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
a  population  of  three  millions  of  souls  has  increased  to  eighteen 
millions!  The  flag  that  then  represented  thirteen  weak  and  de- 
pressed colonies,  now  triumphantly  floats  on  the  breezes  of  every 
clime,  as  the  proud  emblem  of  a  great  empire,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean !  Shall  such  a  nation,  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  indomitable  energy  and  enterprise,  be  cramped  in  its  pur- 
suits and  restricted  in  its  internal  resources,  because  the  monarchies 
of  the  Old  World  cheat  their  subjects  of  the  reward  due  to  their 
labor! 

The  bare  idea  of  such  degradation  is  preposterous  and  humiliating 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  by  fostering  and  protecting  the  arts  of  life,  that 
we  have  become  what  we  are.  and  wo  be  to  those  who  would  stop 
oar  car  of  triumph.     It  will  not,  it  cannot  be  arrested. 

Unlike  the  governments  of  the  Old  World,  where  power  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  few,  and  the  masses  can  therefore  be  defrauded  of  their 
honest  earnings — ^thanks  to  a  heroic  ancestry,  the  free  people  of  the 
United  States  are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny ;  and  though  for 
B  moment  their  public  servants  may  abuse  the  power  with  which 
they  are  entrusted,  the  corrective  is  at  hand — even  now,  before  the 
late  iniquitous  tariff  has  gone  into  operation,  the  public  mind  is 
thoughtfully  exercised.  The  result  of  the  new  measures  cannot  be 
known  for  some  time — but  their  evil  effects  vnW  be  seen  .and  felt  ere 
many  months ;  and  the  friends  of  American  industry  will  have  a 
proud  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that  they  at  least  have  done 
their  duty. 

Among  those  who  have  done  much  practically  to  aid  the  good 
cause,  the  American  Institute  stands  pre-eminent,  for  they  have  annu- 
ally, for  the  last  eighteen  years,  called  together  the  friends  of  the 
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home  industry  at  these  Fairs,  given  premiums  to  merit,  and  encou- 
ragement to  all  concerned.  A  more  praiseworthy  mode  of  mani- 
festing their  .interest  and  zeal  in  this  great  cause  of  the  country  they 
could  not  adopt,  and  we  are  proud  to  bear  witness  to  its  admirably 
beneficial  results* 

Let  therefore  one  and  all,  vi^ho  have  the  love  of  their  country,  and 
the  pride  of  its  progress  at  heart,  unite  and  4p  aH  in  their  power  to 
aid  in  making  this.  Nineteenth  Annual  Fair,  if  possible,  superior  to 
any  that  have  been  heretofore  held.  Let  it  show  forth  in  its  strength 
and  beauty  the  results  of  American  ingenuity,  skill  and  industry,  and 
put  to  sbame  the  anti-national  policy  that  would  deprive  labor  of  its 
reward,  and  reduce  the  well  educated  American  mechanic  to  a  level 
with  the  ignorant  and  depressed  subjects  of  European  despotism. 


GENERAL  CIRODLAR  OF  THE  NINETEENTH   GREAT  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  Exhibition  will  open  at  Niblo's  Garden,  October,  5th,  1846. 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  previous  week,  assigned  for 
receiving  Manufactures,  specimens  of  the  Arts,  &c. 

Exhibition  of  pure  blood  and  other  Cattle. 

Horses,  Sheep.  Swine,  Poultry,  &c. ;  Ploughing  and  Spading 
Matches  ;  Horticultural  Show,  and  National  Convention  of  Farmers, 
Gardeners  and  Silk  Culturists. 

Horticultural  Show  at  Niblo's  Garden  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  October,  at  0  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Ploughing  and  Spading  Matches  on  Friday,  9th  October. 

Cattle  Show  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  rear 
of  the  Madison  Cottage,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  14th  and  15th 
of  October. 

CIRCULAR. 

The  Managers  appointed  to  conduct  the  Ninbtbenth  Annuai. 
Fair,  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  each  pro- 
gress, as  to  be  able  at  this  time  to  present  to  the  public  tiie  outlines 
of  the  leading  arrangements  for  this  National  Celebration. 

As  circumstances  and  occasion  suggests,  other  means  aecording 
with  the  general  plan  will  be  determined  upon  to  increase  the  inter- 
est and  usefulness  of  the  Exhibition,  which,  with  various  details, 
will  from  time  to  time  be  published  in  the  Agricultural  and  other  cir- 
culars hereafter  to  be  issued,  and  in  the  principal  periodicals  and 
newspapers. 

PROGRAMME   OF    THE   GENERAL   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Specimens  of  all  kinds  of  fabrics  of  Art,  Machines,  Models,  Laven- 
tions,  &c.,  intended  for  competition,  must  be  delivered,  and  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Fair,  at  Niblo's  Garden,  October  Ist,  2d,  or  3d, 
viz.,  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday.  The  chance  for  a  favoujuble 
location  will  be  increased  by  an  early  delivery,  whisb  should  not  be 
later  than  Friday  or  Saturday  afternoon. 
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FIRST   WEEK   OF   THE   EXHIBITION. 

Monday^  October  5th, — The  fair  will  open  to  the  public  at  12  o'clock, 
M.  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c.,  for  the  Horticultural  Room, 
should  be  brought  early  this  moniiog.  Fresh  supplies  of  Flowers  are 
desired  every  day.  At  7 J  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  OPENING  ADDRESS 
will  be  delivered  by^he  Hon.  Mahlou  Dicrerson,  of  New-Jersey, 
President  of  the  Institute.  After  which  there  will  be  a  grand  dis» 
play  of  Fireworks. 

Tuesday,  October  6th, — The  Horticultural  Exhibition  opens  this 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  An  Address  by  a  member  of  the  Institute  at 
12  o'clock,  M. 

Wednesday,  October  7th. — The  Steam  Engine,  with  the  long  range 
of  Machinery,  will  be  in  operation  this  day.  At  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a 
display  of  Fireworks. 

Thursday,'  October  Sth, — At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  an  Address. 

Friday,  October  9th. — Ploughing  and  Spading  Matches.  An  Ad- 
dress in  the  field. 

Saturday,  October  10th. — The  evening  will  close  with  a  splendid 
display  of  Fireworks. 

SECOND    WEEK    OF   THE    NINETEENTH    ANNUAL    PAIR. 

Monday,  October  I2th, — Entries  of  Cattle  and  other  Live  Stock 
must  be  made  on  or  before  this  day,  and  pedii(rees  delivered.  N ac- 
tional Convention. OF  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Silk  Cdlturists  and 
THEIR  friends,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  No.  472 
Broadway. 

Tuesday,  October  IZth. — Making  lists  of  Cattle.  Agricultural  Con- 
vention  continued. 

Wednesday,  October  14/A. — First  day  of  Cattle  Exhibition.  They 
must  be  on  the  ground  by  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  Agi'icultural  Address  at 
7i  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Thursday,  October  16M. — Second  day  of  Cattle  Exhibition.  AN- 
NIVERSARY ADDRESS  in  the  Tabernacle  at  7^  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  New- York  Sacred  M  usic  Society  have,  as  usual,  kindly  volunteer- 
ed their  services.  Visiters  may  obtain  tickets  fi  ee  of  charge  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Managers  desire  strongly  to  impress  exhibitors  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  their  contributions  early,  to  avoid  the  crowd  and 
confusion  usual  on  Saturday  aftemo^m  and  evening,  and  the  delay 
caused  thereby,  in  well  arranging,  in  season,  the  articles  for  opening 
the  Exhibition,  which  will  not  be  delayed  beyond  12  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, the  5th  of  October.  Again,  the  Judges  meet  early  the  first  week, 
when  the  examination  takes  place  of  articles  for  competition,  after 
which  a  re-examination  will  not  be  admissible.  Further  conditions 
and  regulations  of  the  Fair  will  be  posted  on  the  desk  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Garden.  A  label  accompanying  the  articles,  with  the 
price  and  place  where  sold,  would  be  a  convenience  to  purchasers, 
and  for  the  interest  of  the  exhibiter. 

In  no  case,  whether  there  are  competitors  or  not,  will  any  article 
be  entitled  to  premium,  if  undeserving  of  particular  commendation. 
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At  tb'e  last  Fair.  34  Gold  Medals,  35  Silver  Cups,  181  Silver  Me- 
dals, 255  Diplomas,  170  Dollars  in  Cash,  and  128  volumes  of  Books, 
were  awarded  as  premiums.     They  will  be  increased  at  the  coming 

Fair.  ^ 

The  importance  of  an  Annual  National  Exhibition  in  so  central  a 

situation  as  New- York,  the  great  mart  of  trade,  where  producers  of 
all  occupations  resort  in  such  multitudes,  is  Sbvious.  It  insures  a 
full  display  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  from  the  fields,  the  gar- 
dens the  factories  and  workshops  of  our  country ;  and  enables  the 
accurate  observer  to  compare  improvements  from  year  to  year,  and 
note  the  progress  of  our  growing  Republic,  in  producing  and  multi- 
plying the  enjoyments  of  life.  The  visiters,  at  a  single  Anniversary, 
have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand,  representing  most  of  the  States 
in  the  Union — an  assemblage  that  has  no  parallel  in  this  country. 

'i'he  knowledge  of  improvements  obtained  by  examination,  inquiry 
and  conversation,  the  visiters  carry  home  and  scatter  in  their  vicini- 
ties, and  thus  it  becomes  wide-spread  over  the  country.  Many  of 
them  are  purchasers,  and  take  alt»ng  with  them  fabrics  and  produc- 
tions of  great  utility,  improved  breeds  of  animals,  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  which  are  adopted,  and  soon  become  general. 

The  collection  of  great  numbers  of  inventors  and,  ingenious  men, 
their  explanations,  intercourse,  observations  and  suggestions,  neces- 
aarily  conduce  to  numberless  new  and  useful  improvements.  From 
»uch  vast  collections  of  highly  perfected  productions,  not  less,  at  the 
last  Fair,  than  20,000  different  specimens,  with  crowds  *  of  anxious 
and  ardent  contributors  competing  for  the  prizes,  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  emulation  has  been  awakened,  the  general  influence  of  which 
has  reached  almost  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  in  our  country.  It 
is  a  fact,  there  are  few  places  of  note  which  cannot  boast  of  a  greater 
or  1  jss  number  of  the  testimonials  in  skill  and  ingenuity  awarded  them 
by  the  American  Institute. 

This  great  jubilee  does  not  fail  to  attract  our  most  honored  and  dia- 
tinguished  citizens  from  distant  states,  whose  praises  cheer  the  meri- 
torious contributors.  The  praises  of  illustrious  men  have  always  con- 
duced to  high  and  noble  exertions.  The  various  public  addresses, 
from  men  eminent  from  experience  and  wisdom,  pronounced  before 
immense  concourses  of  people,  published  and  distributed  over  the 
land  are  calculated  to  produce  the  most  beneficent  effects.  The  ex- 
hibition of  articles  being  purely  American,  brings  into  action  the  no- 
blest feelings  of  patriotism,  and  nourishes  the  pride  of  National  Inde- 
pendence. For  eighteen  successive  years  the  exhibition  has  been 
continued,  and  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  public  favor  and  pa- 

The  Managers  invoke  from  exhibitors  and  visiters  the  continuance 
of  the  same  favor  and  patronage.  At  great  expense  they  have  ar- 
ranged for  Niblo's  Garden,  chiefly  with  the  view  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  and  artisan.  Room  will  be 
appropriated  for  specimens  of  fabrics  from  cotton,  wool,  silk  aad  li- 
nen, leather,  furs,  iron,  steel,  brass  and  copper,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cious metils ;  fabrics  of  wood  in  all  their  manifold  forms ;  paper  and 
books,  glass,  stone,  and  earthenware ;  and  the  numberless  artidea 
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cbmpoanded  from  these  and  other  materials^  whether  useful  or  oma* 
mental.  For  the  products  of  household  industry  and  ingenuity,  in  all 
their  substantial  as  well  as  delicate  forms,  the  Managers  have  relied 
upon  the  ladies,  and  they  have  never  failed,  from  the  opening  of  the 
first  fair,  to  furnish  their  full  share  of  attractions;  and  much  of  the 
success  of  all  the  fairs  may  truly  be  attributed  to  their  cheering  pre- 
sence and  patronage. 

To  no  class  of  men  is  our  country  so  nduch  indebted  for  those  rapid 
improvements,  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  uorld,  as  to  the  inven- 
tors and  perfecters  of  labor-saving  machinery.  From  the  cotton  gin, 
and  the  skilful  application  of  steam,  have  proceeded  immeasurable 
power  and  wealth.  The  faculty  of  accomplishing  undertakings  of 
this  description,  forms  a  marked  feature  in  our  national  character. 
But  the  ill-fated  inventor  who  has  conferred  millions  on  his  country, 
and  benefited  the  whole  human  race,  often  is  unable  to  command  the 
common  comforts  of  life. 

Steam-power  has  been  provided  to  test  all  such  machinery,  make 
known  its  particular  merits,  and  enable  the  inventor  at  once  to  real- 
ize a  portion  of  the  value  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  sharper  from  availing  himself  of  the  inventor's  poverty  to 
rob  him  of  his  rights.  New  and  useful  inventions  will  receive  the 
greatest  attention  and  consideration,  and  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Institute  will  be  conferred  upon  them. 

The  agriculturist  will  see  by  a  reference  to  our  programme,  that  a 
Ploughing  and  Spading  Match,  a  National  Convention  of  Farmers* 
Gardeners,  and  Silk  Culturists,  a  Show  of  Cattle  and  other  Live 
Stock,  constitute  prominent  parts  of  the  arrangements  of  this  Fair. 

We  hope  to  see  the  best  ploughmen  and  spadesmen,  with  their 
most  perfect  instruments,  contending  for  their  prizes.  These  exer- 
eises  in  the  open  field  have  always  ranked  among  the  most  exciting 
And  g^tifying  performances  of  our  Anniversaries. 

The  rearing  of  the  best  live  stock  is  essential  to  our  country's  pros- 
perity. Enterprising  public  spirited  gentlemen  have  already  pro- 
vided our  country  with  some  of  the  best  bloods  of  the  Old  World. 
They  have  only  to  be  nurtured,  multiplied  and  scattered  over  our 
country.  The  coming  Fair  will  present  to  our  fellow  citizens  the 
best  opportunity  for  obtiuning  good  breeds. 

The  National  Convention  of  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Silk  Cultu- 
rists is  called  in  conformity  to  the  recommendations  of  former  Con- 
ventions, held  in  this  city  during  the  Fairs. 

Farmers,  Gardeners,  Silk  Culturists,  and  the  friends  of  Agricul- 
ture generally  throughout  the  United  States,  are  respectfully  invited, 
without  further  notice,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  12th 
day  of  October  next,  the  seventh  day  of  the  Fair,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M., 
prepared  to  present  all  such  information  from  their  respective  locali- 
ties, in  their  appropriate  branches  of  industry,  as  they  may  deem  moet 
u«efal,.and  with  such  plans  for  the  future  improvement  of  the  Agri- 
eulture  of  our  country,  as  will  best  advance  its  progress  and  inde« 
pendence. 

Washington's  Home  Department,  so  warmly  recommended  by 
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fenner  ConTentions,  will  agtin  be  bzoogbt  under  tke  eoomAvtdtiam 
of  the  members  of  tbis  ConyentioB. 

ADONIRAM  CHANDLEB*  JOSEPH  TOE.RET. 

JAMES  VAN  NORDBK,  JAMBS  R.  WALTEBS^ 

HEMAN  W.  CHILDS,  S.  S.  BOWMAN, 

OEORGB  BNDICOTT,  BL  C.  WEfiTERVBLT, 

WILLIAM  HALL,  R.  H.  McOURDY, 

JAMES  R.  SMITH,  JOHN  CLOWES» 

MARTIN  B.  THOMPeON,  OEOEOB  H.  BRADFORD^ 

ISAAC  FRYER,  CHARLES  DENNISON, 

ROBERT  LOVETT,  F.  P.  3CH0ALS, 

THOMAS  B.  8TILLMAN,  GEORGE  BACON, 

C.  C.  HAVEN,  GEORGE  C.  DB  KAY, 

THOMAS  W.  HARVEY,  GEORGB  C.  MANN, 

GEORGB  GIFFORD,  T.  B.  WAKEMAN.  Sw-tMa 

Managen  of  lAe  19^  Annual  Fair. 

Neuh  Yarh,  My  23, 1846. 

N.  B.  Editor!  of  Newtpapen,  Joarnals,  &o.,  will  oblige  iho  lottitnte  by  fpm^ 
publicity  to  thii  Gircnlar. 


We  have,  for  some  time,  thought  we  saw  the  ulterior  idea  of 
rect  taxation  lurking  under  the  views  occasionally  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  advocated  a  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  imports ;  but  we 
had  not  thought  they  were  prepared  openly  to  avow  their  puipoae  until 
now.  Now  we  observe  the  party  journals — ^the  Globe,  of  this  city,  t)ie 
Democratic  Review,  and  the  hybridous  Journal  of  Commerce,  no  doabt 
ordered  so  to  do  by  the  party  in  power,  all  coming  out,  simvltaneoualy 
feeling  the  public  pulse,  to  see  how  a  resort  to  direct  taxes  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  people. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  holds  the  followmg  language :  *' We  8*ele 
the  truth  about  a  rising  favor  for  direct  taxation,  and  give  it  as  our  opin- 
icm,  that  further  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  will  be  likely  to  result 
in  further  reductions ;  and  these  papers  meet  the  matter  with  slang,  and 
tell  us  we  threaten."  And  it  then  does  go  on  to  thosaten  excises  and 
stamps,  instead  of  a  tariff  on  imports,  and  also  an  income  tax.  *'  A  tax, 
say,  on  all  incomes  greater  than  five  hundred  doUars ;  a  tax  on  gold 
watches,  coaches,  notes  of  hand,  d&c,  would  such  a  plan  (asks  the  hy- 
brid) displease  the  masses  and  upset  the  Democracy  ?  The  Globe,  of 
this  city,  says : 

''  It  is  now  no  ancomTfaon  opinioa  among  a  large  number  of  oar  people,  that  a  system  of 
^reot  taxation  will  havoito  be  adopted  nltimately  in  this  ooantry,  and  we  bslfove  tbroagjli 
o«t  the  worid.  Bat  few  who  believe  in  the  tratn  of  this  doctiioe  attempt  to  eonoeal  their 
opinions.  An  expression  of  their  opinions  no  longer  injures,  bat  rather  strengthens  (heir 
pqpalaritT  with  the  people.  There  is  a  disposition  amon^  DemocnUs  to  give  the  new  tartf 
a  fUr  tziawpo  that  cajpital  invested  niider  it  may  have  a  fair  chance  to  prepanfor  a  dUmfsu 
tuhl  further  reducing  the  duUet ;  for,  rest  aseared,  there  will  be  no  change  oat  one  of  Mi9 
lartner  redaction.  A  $yatem.  of  direct  taxation  would  heneJU  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every 
hundred.    Thersfeie,  we  are  willing  to  appeal  to  the  interastt  of  tlia  people  ia  tettfing  Uui  i 

qiMMdon."  I 

The  Democratic  Review,  in  a  long,  labored  artide,  under  the  bead  of 
the  Tariff — ^its  history  and  influence,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

'*  We  have  seen  that  protection  from  the  incident  has  been  distorted  into  the  prinei- 
pie,  and  that  an  advance  or  duties,  from  5  to  40  per  cent  avecage,  has  pradnood  do  other 
result  than  to^ve  strength  to  the  msnafantorers  m  seeking  to  enforoe  farther  special  legis> 
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liticmfor  their  benefit  Tke  eTll  hae  become  io  grMt  as  to  feed  to'  tbe  oonsideration,  wfaa- 
ther  it  aboald  not  be  counteracted  by  an  eoUra  abandonment  of  indirect  taxe0»  and  an  aboll- 
tion  of  the  cnstom-bonae.  By  sach  a  conne,  a  patronage  of  aome  11,000  oflSoes  will  be  taken 
oat  of  tbe  hands  of  the  fedend  government,  ana  a  aooroe  of  vast  cormption  dried  np.  The 
vrante  of  the  federal  government  may  be  twenty-two  miUionfl  per  annun,  besides  the  knd 
TBveoues.  This  ooald  ea^y  be  raised  by  a  tax  apportioned  among  the  states.  As,  for  in-, 
stUBoe.  the  mill  tax  of  New- York  yielded  9655,067,  a  two  mill  tax  would  give  at  least 
$1,900,000,  which  woold  be  collected  without  any  increase  of  machinenr  by  the  comptroller 
<]f  Kew-York,  with  the  state  taxes,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  federal  treasury.  The 
collection  would  not  cost  a  dollar,  and  the  support  of  the  federal  sovernment  would  ftll 
npon  property  instead  of  upon  labor.  The  economy  and  feasibility  of  such  a  system  is  sopc^ 
rmr  to  that  of  customs.  By  the  removal  of  the  latter,  many  evib  would  be  remedied,  par- 
ticularly  that  of  everv  few  years  arraying  the  manufacturers  against  the  government,  and 
making  the'distress  of  work-peoplb  the  means  of  warfare.  The  experience  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  protective  policy,  has  been,  that  wealth  under  it  gradually  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the&w ;  and  the  means  of  the  many  to  consume  goods,  charged  with  indirect  taxes,  had 
become  so  far  impaired  as  to  affect  permanently  the  revenue.  Indirect  taxes  had  readied 
s  point  at  which  tliey  dinunished  tbe  revenue.  The  new  government  of  1849  reversed  Ae 
woole  systeim,  by  imposing  direct  taxes  upon  the  propertjf  of  the  country,  and  removing  the 
indirect  taxes  wnich  fell  mosdy  on  Ictdor,  In  this  country  experience  has  already  develop- 
ed the  ftet,  that  protection  Is  a  source  of  most  baneful  instability  in  legislation ;  that  it  arrays 
oontimaally  those  who  seek  special  privileges  against  the  government ;  and  that  the  great 
denderatmm  of  uniform  and  permanent  laws  cannot  be  attained,  as  long  as  indirect  taxes 

open  the  door  toihe  award  of  bountieB. 

* 

These  three  trumpets  of  the  present  Administration  are  thus,  as  we 
have  said,  blowing  a  blast,  with  a  view  to  feel  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  taxation^  so  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  friends  of 
American  interests,  to  examine  somewhat  into  this  new  plan  of  domi- 
ciliary visitation,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  ibr  the  system  of  rev- 
enue by  duties  on  foreign  imports. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  for  consideration  is,  what  would  be 
the  situation  of  the  United  States,  if  all  import  duties  were  abolished. 
No  one  can  for  a  mom'ent  doubt,  that  it  would  carry  us  back  to  the  colo- 
nial state  existing  prior  to  the  revolution.  Nay  1  it  would  reduce  us  to 
a  much  worse  condition — for  British  colonies  have  many  privileges  which 
we  should  not  posses.  The  ships  of  British  colonies  are  British  ships, 
and  are  protected  in  many  privileges  by  the  Navigation  Act  The  col- 
onies can  import  into  England  almost  all  articles  at  a  much  less  duty 
than  is  paid  by  other  countries.  But  what  would  entirely  break  us  down, 
would  be,  that  not  only  every  manufacture  technically,  so  called,  but 
every  mecb^ic  art,  would  cease  in  this  country ;  and  we  should  have 
hats»  boots  and  shoes,  ready  made  clothing,  and  every  other  article  of 
domestiip  use,  sent  to  us  from  Europe. 

The  300,000,000  of  dollars  annually  created  by  manufactures,  now 
admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  amount  shown  to  be 
nowgreatec^than  this,  by  the  census  of  1840,  would  be  at  once  cut  off; 
and  nothing  would  be  left  to  us  as  a  pursuit  but  agriculture.  Producing  at 
this  time  more  grain  than  can  find  a  market  even  at  an  unremunerating 
4>rice,  all  the  other  capital  of  the  country  must  lie  idle,  and  all  X\m  indus- 
trious population  in  the  useful  arts  must  be  driven  to  the  forests  of  the 
West,  thereto  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism* 

But  need  we  pursue  this  subject  further?  Is  there  any  fear  that  the 
free  people  of  the  United  States  will  ever  submit  to  such  a  national  de- 
gradation \    We  will  not  believe  it  I 

This  tone  is  probably  adopted  in  the  party  trmnpets,  with  a  view  to 
alarm  the  friends  of  American  industry.  It  is  doubtless  considered  im- 
portant to  threaten  them,  that  if  they  attempt  any  modification  in  their 
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faror,  by  an  alteration  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  they  may,  in  the  language  of 
the  Globe,  ''  rest  assured  there  will  be  no  change  but  one  of  still  fur- 
ther reduction." 

What  kind  of  language  is  this  to  hold,  to  the  free  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  1  As  if  they  had  nothing  to  say  on  a  subject  so  vital  to  their 
interests.  Has  it  come  to  this?  What  could  an  eastern  Satrap  say 
stronger  than  this  to  his  subjects  or  slaves,  who  might  complain  of  the 
severity  of  his  laws?  ''  Cease  to  agitate  me  on  tliis  subject,  or  I  will 
make  the  laws  still  more  severe."  Do  not  talk  <5f  the  ruin  to  be  suffer- 
ed under  the  tariff  of  1846,  says  the  Globe,«or  you  may  '*  rest  assured 
there  will  be  no  change  but  one  of  still  further  reduction."  By 
whose  authority  is  this  assertion  made?  Is  it  merely  the  Editor  of  the 
Globe  who  makes  this  threat  ?  If  so,  it  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  if  it  is  authorized  by  the  servants  of  the  people  at  Washington,  it 
is  not  only  an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Ciiuntry,  but  it  is  an  as- 
sumption of  power,  ill  becoming  men  calling  themselves  the  advocates 
of  democracy. 

The  tariff  of  1846  will  be  modified  or  not,  as  the  people  shall  direct; 
they  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  operation.  Congress  will 
commence  its  ses>sion  in  December,  afler  the  law  has  gone  into  opera- 
tion, and  before  the  fourth  of  March  something  will  be  known  of  its 
effects.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  views  of  what  they  will  be,  they 
will  not  redound  much  to  the  credit  of  those,  through  whose  agency  the 
onward  march  of  the  country  has  been  arrested.  The  bare  prospect  of 
what  its  operation  may  be,  has  already  produced  much  evil  to  all  the  in- 
dustrious pursuits  of  the  country,  and  this  evil  will,  we  think,  go  on  in- 
creasing the  longer  it  is  tried.  The  "  Key  Stone  State,"  as  Pennsyl- 
vania is  called,  will  find  a  much  lessened  demand  for  its  coal  and  iron, 
and  has  yet  to  see,  what  will  be  the  effects  of  the  lessened  duties  on  these 
her  great  staples.  The  State  of  New- York  will  also  find  her  industry 
very  much  checked. 

Thus,  when  the  Experimental  Tariff  is  fairly  tested,  we  shall  see,  how 
the  people  will  relish  the  dictum  of  the  Globe,  "  that  there  will  be  no 
change  but  one  of  still  further  reduction  on  our  imports,  and  a  resort 
to  a  direct  taxation** 

It  is  quite  probable,  we  think,  that  our  fellow  citizens  wilt  feel  they 
have  a  right  to  have  something  to  say,  before  the  tax-gatherer  shall  call 
upon  them  to  disclose  the  amount  of  their  income,  that  it  may  be  taxed. 
This  kind  of  espionage  will  not,  we  apprehend,  meet  with  much  favor 
in  free  America.  Even  under  monarchical  institutions,  it  is  considered 
very  odious.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  great  free  trade  advocate,  condemns 
it.  At  page  137  of  his  treatise  on  taxation,  he  says,  in  summing  up  his 
views : 

''  We  have  thus  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ac- 
quire any  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
comes enjoyed  by  some  large  and  important  classes  ;  and  we  have  next 
seen,  that  though  such  information  were  obtained,  the  sources  whence 
different  incomes  arise  are  so  various,  and  so  very  different  in  their 
degree  of  durability,  that  all  attempts  to  subject  them  to  a  really  equal 
tax  must  prove  utterly  abortive.  The  truth  is,  that  such  a  tax  is  a  deside- 
ratum which  is  not  destined  ever  to  be  supplied.     Afler  the  legislature 
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hu  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  it  equal,  it  will  be  modt  unequah 
To  impose  it  only  on  certain  classes  of  incomes,  or  to  impose  it  on  all 
incomes,  without  regard  to  their  origin,  is  alike  subversive  of  sound 
principle.  Nothing  therefore  remains,  but  to  reject  it,  or  to  resort  to  it 
obIj  when  money  must  be  had  at  all  h^izards.  When  the  ordinary  /and 
less  exceptionable  means  of  filling  the  public  coffers  have  been  tried  and 
exhausted,  and  when,  as  during  the  late  war,  Hannibal  was  knocking  at 
your  gates,  and  national  independence  must  be  secured  at  whatever  cost, 
an  unreasoning  necessity  of  this  sort  is  the  only  satisfactory  justificar 
cation  of  taxes  on  property  or  income/' 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case  with  the  United  States — ^no  measure 
we  could  adopt  would  be.  so  destructive  to  our  independence,  as  to  abolish 
our  Custom  Houses,  and  resort  to  direct  taxation  of  any  kind. 

But  we  will  not  now  pursue  this  subject  farther,  feeling  that  we  have 
perhaps  treated  too  seriously,  a  proposition,  so  at  war  with  every  Ameri- 
can feeling,  that  we  cannot  think  any  administration  will  dare  to  thus 
insult  the  common  sense  of  the  country. 

We  are  prepared,  it  is  true,  to  look  for  many  absurdities  from  those 
who  now  hold  the  reins  of  power,  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  they  will  try  raising  an  army  of  tax-gatherers  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  every  man's  business  and  occupation,  or  to  pay  frequent  visits 
to  the  independent  farmers  who  would  look  upon  them  as  they  would 
upon  swarms  of  locusts,  coming  upon  them  to  eat  out  their  substance. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  following,  in  a  letter  to  a 
morning  paper  of  this  city,  from  its  Washington  correspondent : 

"On  Monday,  the  7tli  instant,  the  Jackson  Democratic  AMociation  was  re-oi^nifled,  tbr 
"  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  poliiical  information."  From  a  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  members,  it  is  bat  a  poor  complmient  to  sa^  they  are  honest  and  intelligent.  Bat  it  ap- 
pears that  aertain  persons,  occupying  high  positions,  and  not  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion, have  endeayored,  siealtbiiy,  and  perliaps  presuming  on  their  ignorance,  to  make  them 
the  endorsers  of  principles  they  never  avowed,  and  which,  like  General  Scott's ''  hasty  plate 
of  soup,''  they  are  not  prepared  to  swallow.  For  a  full  understanding,  it  must  be  remarked 
that,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  on  the  call  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  ^Walker  made  a  re- 
port, exhibiting  a  list  of  manufactured  articles,  on  which  654,000,000  are  annually  paid  to  the 
protected  classes,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the  domestic  articles,  and  tlie  amount  so  paid  on 
each  article.  This  was  referred  to  the  Commilt^  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
as  a  good  electioneering  document. 

*'  A  few  days  ago,  a  northern  paper  stated  boldly  *  the  truth  sbout  a  rising  favor  for  direct 
taxation ;'  and  another  print,  professedly  and  loudly  democratic,  said :  '  A  system  of  direct 
taxation  would  benefit  ninety>nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  ;  therefore,  we  are  willing  to 
appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  settling  this  question.'  These  opinions  soon  found  a 
response  in  Washington,  if  they  were  not  originally  sent  off  as  edioes. 

"  The  document,  or  a  portion  of  it.  was  reprinted  last  week,  with  a  very  importsnt  addi- 
tion, via :  Two  pa^es,  purporting  to  come  from  tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jackson 
Democratic  Association,  recommending,  as  the  only  fair  mode  of  taxing  all  equally  direct 
taxation ! 

"  Five  thousand  copies  were  struck  off,  two  thousand  of  which  were  sent  to  Jackson 
Hall,  where  the  association  meet,  and  three  thousand  retained  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Union. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Democratic  Committee  would  go  to  work  and  send  them  off,  ask- 
ing no  questions ;  and  periiaps  they  would,  had  it  not  been  for  a  shrewd  member,  who,  put- 
ting on  his  silver  spectacles,  started  back  with  amazement  at  the  direct  taxation  arguments 
attributed  to  the  association,  and  which  looked  to  him  like  so  many  monsters  beheld 
through  a  microscope.  He  called  attention  to  it  The  committee  were  up  in  arms— there 
was  a  flutteration — who  had  let  loose  this  dreaded  beast  1  The  document  was  that  of  Mr. 
Walker,  but  who  tacked  on  the  forged  address  ?  Who  is  the  culprit  ?  What  right  had  any 
one  to  wiHally  apply  the  names  of  any  members  of  the  Association  to  sanction  direct  taxa- 
tion ?  '  No,  no,  sir,  we  can't  send  away  such  trash,'  said  Seignstack ;  while  Dr.  Munding, 
the  German  physician  remarked,  it  was  a  '  tam  trick  of  somepootye,'  and  Mr.  Rives,  tM 
chairman  of  tne  executive  committee,  posted  off  to  the  Union  to  make  inquiry  in  the  premi- 
ses. But  who  dared  to  sav  the  committee  recommended  *  direct  taxation  V  Let  the  name 
of  the  guilty  be  prcxslaimed !    Suffice  it — the  document  was  printed  by  Ritchie  and  Heiss, 
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w$d  if  Mr.  Wa3ker  wen  not  a  gaaikmshf  Hupieioii  migbl  tltadi  tHom.  The  commiitie 
ordered  the  document  to  be  sappressed,  and  it  may  be  permitted  to  deep  with  Mr.  Bive^s 
apeeob.  telling  the  manner  in  which  he  waa,  wiw  Mr.  Blair,  whiatled  oat  of  the  Globe, 
Wlthoat  trial  by  Jury. 

"  Query. — Was  this  the  kind  of  docament  Mr.  Ritchie  recommended  to  be  proposed,  and 
eiroalatecl^  to  coanteraci  the  efforts  of  the  whig  ezecuUTe  committee  f  Some  or  the  demo- 
ents  put  it  down  for  a  whig  lie — they  thoaght  their  opponenta  had  played  a  trick  on  item, 
until  uiey  looked  at  the  unprint" 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  sokes  the  mystery,  and  shows 
plainly  that  we  judged  rightly  in  attrihuting  the  movement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  and  the  two  newspapers  named,  to  orders  issued  at 
Washington,  and  we  think  all  must  agree  that  it  is  high  time  lor  the 
free  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  opoii  the  alert  A  more  bold 
and  daring  attempt  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  whde  industry  oi  the 
aon-planting  states,  could  not  be  devised. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  check  has  been  pat  to  the  dissemma- 
tion  of  these  government  orders,  by  the  members  of  the  "  JaeksoQ 
Democratic  Association/'  at  Washington,  which  has  refused  to  lend  its 
influence  to  tHis  an ti- American  scheme. 

We  are  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  many  gentlemen,  heretofore 
the  firm  friends  of  the  present  administration,  but  who  are  wholly  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Walker's  principles,  as  laid  down  in  his  report,  at  the  late 
session  of  Congress ;  and  we  shall  be  much  disappointed,  if  this  shall 
not,  ere  long,  be  made  as  fully  manifest  in  many  other  parts  ef  the  Union, 
as  it  has  already  been,  by  the  following  resolutions,  passed  at  the  **  Dau- 
PBiN  County,  Pennsylvania,  Democratic  Delegate  Convention," 
held  last  week  in  that  State,  and  published  in  an  extra  from  the  Harris- 
burg  (democratic)  Argus — a  paper  devoted  to  that  party,  and  consider- 
ed its  principal  organ  in  that  state : 

Retolvedf  That  a  tarifF  for  the  protection  of  ddmeetio  labor  haa  alwaya  been  a  fkvorila 
principle  with  the  democratic  party—that  it  waa  practiaed  by  Washiagton,  JeffnaoB,  Mar 
«iaon,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Van  Baren,  and  that  we  as  democrata  will  soataia  it 

Resolved^  That  under  the  tariff  of  '42  the  people  of  this  state  were  pro^eroas,  and  her 
reaoaroes  were  developed  m  an  extraordinary  degree — labor  waa  abandant,  and  wages 
high,  and  no  man  was  idle  who  wished  emplovment ;  a  few  years  more  of  ita  oomiaoaaoe 
would  have  placed  oar  manufactories  on  a  solid  basis,  and  have  made  the  state  prospeTOOs 
beyond  competition.  It  paid  the  national  debt,  and  filled  the  treasury  wilh  fanoa^  whfle  it 
augmented  the  prosperity  of  every  qoarier  of  the  Union. 

Keaolved,  That  ibe  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1844.  after  it  bad,  in  the  last  Presidential  election, 
received  the  sanction  otevei^  portion  of  the  democracy — after  Hbe  party  had  ftraght  and  tri> 
nmphed  under  its  banners— m  a  frctad  upoin  the  party,  and  meets  <mr  olecided  disapprovaL 

Retolved,  That  the  tariff  of  1846  doca  not  protect  oar  labor;  that  it  does  encnarage  the 
paaper  labor  of  Europe ;  that  if  continued,  it  will  bring  down  the  price  of  labor,  and  will 
not  pnxiace  funds  enough  to  sustain  the  government ;  that  it  ia  an  experiment  emanating 
from  the  nullification  of  Soadi  Carolina,  which  is  calculated  to  bring  oor  mechanics  ana 
workmen  to  the  level  of  the  southern  slaves,  and  to  bring  a  i^stem  of  direct  taxes  upon  tha 
government  of  tbe  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  countiycannot  return  to  its  pmsperity  until  the  BrUisk  tariff  of  1846 
is  repealed. 

Re»olved,  That  we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  our  senators  and  representativea  in  Coagren 
who  opposed  this  obnoxious  bilL  They  were  faithful  to  their  tnwt»  and  the  democracy  will 
•osiain  them. 

Retohedi  That  Vice  President  Dallas  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  democracy  of 
Pennsylvania  by  giving  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  McKay  bill.  That  he  continuea  to 
iiwuit  his  own  state  by  travelling  abroad  to  receive  honora  from  the  sooth  in  payaasnt  of  that 
▼ote. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  democracy  of  this  state  are  doe  to  the  Hon.  John  li. 
Niles,  for  his  able  defence  of  the  domestic  labor  of  tbe  country. 

Regolfwi,  That  we  have  looked  with  pleasure  at  ibe  senatorial  ccmdnot  of  our  inend  and 
neighbor,  Senator  Cameron :  a  true  son  of  Penn^lvania,  a  democrat  in  principle  and  prao- 
tloe— he  knows  what  ia  right,  and  has  the  courage  to  do  it.  We  are  proud  of  hu  talents,  and 
will  gratefully  remember  hia  aenricea. 
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AB  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS. 

It  has  been  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Editor  of  this  journal  to  give  'a 
good  account  of  this  the  city  of  bis  birth,  and  i^ith  this  view  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  collect  the  necessary  materials ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  correct  statistical  information. 

Still  enough  is  known  to  approximate  towards  some  idea  of  the  vast 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  three  quarters  of 
a  century.  As  a  commencement  and  with  a  view  to  invite  further  atten- 
tion  to  a  subject  so  very  interesting  as  the  progress  and  growth  of  a  city, 
which  maybe  said  to  be  unique  in  many  of  its  characteristics,  the  Edi- 
tor has  determined  to  make  an  attempt.  He  is  well  aware  that  it  will  be 
imperfect,  but  it  will  at  all  events  be  an  approximation  towards  the  tmtii ; 
and  he  promises  hereafter  not  only  to  make  any  corrections  which  may 
be  transmitted  to  him,  but  to  use  all  due  diliigence  himself  in  some 
'future  number  to  remedy  all  deficiencies  which  may  arise  from  bis 
present  imperfect  data. 

Philadelphia,  as  is  very  well  known,  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (as  they  style  themselves) 
but  called  by  others,  Quakers.  This  name  was  originally  given  them  in 
derision.  The  feeling,  however,  which  prompted  this  derision,  has  long 
since  passed  away,  but  the  name  remains,  and  has  become  their  esta- 
blished cognomen,  throughout  Christendom.  Their  peaceable,  quiet  and 
inoffensive  habits,  their  loyalty  of  character,  in  a  word,  their  good  citi- 
'  zenship,  has  overcome  all  prejudices  until  the  name  of  duaker,  far  from 
being  one  of  reproach,  has^  found  favor  with  their  Christian  brethren 
and  the  public,  and  is  now  used  simply  to  denote  their  particular  form 
of  religion,  as  that  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  &c., 
denote  the  particular  tenets  of  each. 

We  introduce  this  remark,  because  of  a  very  important  bearing  in  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  caused  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Quakers  against  war,  which  they  believe  to  be  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  doctrine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  peculiar  tenet  of  this 
sect  caused  William  Penn  to  attempt  his  settlement  in  the  then  province 
oi"  Pennsylvania,  altogether  through  peaceable  measures,  and  led  to  his 
purchase  of  the  land  from  the  aborigines  instead  of  forcibly  dispossess- 
mg  them.  In  this  he  entirely  succeeded,  and  Philadelphia  was  not  only 
thus  purchased  of  the  Indians,  but  its  first  settlers  were  principally  of  the 
same  peaceable  religion  with  its  founder,  and  this  has  produced  a  great 
influence,  and  has  given  it  the  "  appellation"  of  the  city  of  brotherly 
love.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  pursue  this  part  of  its  history  to  any 
further  extent  than  to  account  for  those  sedate  and  quiet  habits,  which 
for  a  long  time  distinguished  its  inhabitants,  and  which  to  this  day  have 
left  more  or  less  of  their  influence. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  first  laid  out  in  1682.  by  Thomas  Holme, 
the  first  Surveyor  of  the  province.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  proprie- 
tor held  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  under  a  very  large  elm  tree  in  Shack- 
amaxon,  (now  Kensington)  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River,  at  which 
certain  grants  of  land  were  conferred,  and  the  most  amicable  and  satis- 
factory relations  established,  between  |he  colonists  and  their  red  bre- 
thren.   This  venerable  tree  was  regarded  with  great  reverence  as  a  relic 
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of  the  olden  time^  and  preserved  with  great  care,  as  a  memorial  of  die 
interesting  transaction  held  under  its  shade ;  but  in  1610  it  was  unfor« 
tunately  blown  down,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  citizens.  Determined 
however,  not  to  be  thus  deprived  of  so  memorable  a  relic,  writing  desks 
and  other  small  articles  were  made  of  its  wood,  and  are  preserved  with 
great  care  hj  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  them.  A  marble 
monument,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  this  elm  tree  stood,  and  thus  perpetuates  the  peaceable  and  just 
principles  of  the  great  and  good  man  by  whom  the  city  was  founded. 

By  the  close  of  1662,  twenty  three  ships  had  arrived  with  emigrants 
to  the  new  colony,  and  numbers  followed  the  succeeding  year,  so  that 
when  Penn  returned  in  J  664  the  city  contained  300  dwellinas,  and  2,500 
inhabitants.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  a  parallellogram,  with  streets  at 
convenient  distances  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles.  Thus  it  is  seen,  the  idea  was  entertained  at  its  first  laying  out, 
that  it  would  become  a  great  city.  Dean  Prideaux,  who  died  in  1650, 
in  his  celebrated  work  entitle,  ''The  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  after  presenting  the  plan  of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon, 
thus  speaks  of  Philadelphia — "  Much  according  to  this  nicMlel  hath  Wil- 
liam Penn  the  Quaker  laid  out  the  ground  for  his  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  were  it  all  built  according  to  that  design,  it  would 
be  the  finest  ciiy  in  America,  and  not  much  behind  any  other  in  the 
whole  world." 

Had  he  lived  till  now,  and  could  witness  the  appearance  it  presents, 
he  would  see  that  so  far  from  over  estimating  its  future  destiny,  its  illustri- 
ous founder,  far  as  he  saw  into  the  future,  had  no  idea  of  a  city  such  as 
is  presented  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  all  who  visit  it.  It  has  burst  the 
bounds  within  which  it  was  limited,  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  it 
is  beyond  them. 

Truly  may  it  be  called  the  fairest  city  in  all  America ;  for  in  no  other 
city  are  there  the  same  number  of  good  dwelling  houses  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  Nowhere  are  neatness,  simplicity  and  beauty  more 
studied  in  the  style  of  the  architecture,  as  well  for  public  as  for  private 
accommodation.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  city  would  in- 
crease north  and  south,  but  who  could  have  supposed,  that  it  would  have 
crossed  the  two  rivers,  as  it  has,  and  as  Camden  and  West  Phila- 
ddphia  bear  witness. 

Our  present  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  merits 
possessed  by  our  native  city,  in  its  excellent  water,  fine  markets,  and 
many  other  particulars.  We  must  hurry  on  to  our  statistical  details, 
and  leave  it  for  some  other  occasion,  to  prove  what  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting,  namely,  that  in  no  city  of  the  world  are  the  comforts, 
nay,  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life  more  attainable,  nor  is  there  any- 
where a  city  in  which  the  mass  of  the  population  is  as  well  fed,  as  well 
clothed,  and  as  well  housed.  It  is  preeminent  for  its  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  its  public  charities  cannot  be  exceeded. 

In  1689  the  first  public  school  was  founded  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  George  Keith,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  in 
Scotland.  The  Revolution  of  1666  having  driven  James  II.  from  the 
throne  of  England,  and  Willhim  and  Mary  becoming  his  successors, 
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Pom,  ircm  a  mpposed  adberenee  to  tfae  foraier,  was,  in  1606,  deprived 
of  his  proTince  of  Pennsylvania,  and  CoL  Fletcher,  governor  of  New- 
York,  succeeded  to  the  government  But  in  1694,  it  was  restored  to 
him,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  rights  and  authority. 

In  October,  1701,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  received  a  charter  from 
the  proprietor,  and  he  sailed  for  England.  In  this  year,  the  duties  on 
imported  goods  amounted  to  ^,000  sterling,  or  about  $40,000. 

One  of  the  first  products  cultivated  in  the  province  for  exportation, 
appears  to  have  been  tobacco,  for  in  1702,  eight  vessels  were  loaded 
with  eighty  or  ninety  hogsheads  each,  and  sailed  for  England.  In  1706^ 
eight  hundred  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  tons  of  furs 
were  exported.  ^ 

In  1707,  the  consumption  of  British  goods  amounted  to  about 
<£14,000  or  ^£15,000  sterlmg,  or  $60,000.  In  1718,  William  Penn 
died  in  England,  and  lefl  all  his  interests  in  Pennsylvania  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

In  1719,  the  first  weekly  gazette,  called  the  American  Weekly  Mer- 
cury, was  published  in  the  city,  by  Andrew  Bradford. 

In  1727,  Benjamin  Franklin  published  "  The  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette." 

In  1780,  a  great  fire  occurred,  and  consumed  a  number  of  stores  and 
dwellings,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $25,000,  upon  which  two  fire  en- 
gines were  imported  from  England,  and  in  1738,  Franklin  formed  the 
.  first  fire  company. 

In  1740,  the  city  contained  between  two  and  three  thousand  houses, 
and  15,000  inhabitants.  In  1755,  fifth  street  was  regarded  as  the  westp 
ern  extremity  of  the  city.  In  1726,  the  first  stage  to  New- York  was 
established,  through  Trenton,  going  through  in  three  days.  In  1760, 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  founded,  and  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  an  in- 
scription, which  was  engraved  on  its  corner  stone.  In  1761,  '62,  the 
streets  were  first  paved  in  the  middle,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
lottery.  A  second  line  of  stages  was  now  established  to  New-York 
twice  a  week,  going  through  in  three  days ;  and  in  the  same  year,  a  line 
of  vessels  and  wagons,  once  a  week,  was  established  to  Baltimore.  In 
1766,  a  third  line  of  stages  was  established  to  New-York,  called  the 
*'  fiying  machine/'  going  through  in  two  days. 

In  1707,  the  British  General  Howe  was  in  possession  of  the  city — 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  it;  there  were  3,508  houses,  of 
which  587  were  untenanted.  There  were  287  stores,  and  21,767  in- 
habitants, exclusive  of  the  British  army. 

Of  course,  no  rapid  improvement  took  place  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and,  indeed,  till  the  wars  incident  to  the  French  revo- 
lion. 

We  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  to  which 
that  gave  rise — ^neither  Seybert,  Pitkin,  or  any  other  statistical  writer 
known  to  us,  has  any  separate  account  of  it,  as  relates  to  Philadelphia. 

The  memory  of  the  writer  furnishes  him  with  the  fact  that  it  was  very 
great ;  we  have,  as  we  have  said,  no  certain  data  to  guide  us,  but  have 
no  doubt  the  exports  of  Philadelphia,  during  this  period,  exceeded  those 
of  any  city  in  the  Union,  and  for  many  years  her  trade  to  India  and 
China  was  preeminent. 
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The  followim  is  an  extract  from  ''  A  ^iew  ti  the  Umted  States  ^f 
Aneriea/'  by  Tench  Core : 

It  has  been  already  affirmed,  that  the  bnsinefls  of  tbip-bailding  is  in  a  course  of  ex- 
traordinary prosperity  in  thd  United  States.  Prom  the  books  of  the  inspeettp^^e- 
ral  of  Knwkmn  comueroe,  nnder  the  Britkh  govemnnsat  U  appaara  that  tfaore  wero 
bnUt  in  Fenn^lvaom,  in  the  year  1769,  no  mora  than  1640  loaa  of  new  veasela;  in 
the  year  1770,  2354  tons ;  and  in  the  year  1771,  only  1307  tons.  The  return  of  new 
vessels,  built  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  daring  the  ^^ear  1793,  though  a  gricvoiin 
epidemic  malady  was  introduced,  in  diat  term,  into  its  only  sea-port,  ezbnnts  the 
wuttber  of  8,1 45  toiia.  Theae  vassela  were  gaueiaUy  bailt  of  the  aovtheni  liro  oak 
and  cedar,  aad  ware  conseqaently  of  the  €rst  olasa  in  ralue  and  azceUenoe.  Thin 
great  increase  of  so  capital  a  vehicle  of  commerce  is  an  evidenoe  as  weU  of  the 
growth  of  trade,  as  of  ship-building.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
neasnrement  of  1771  was  mnoh  less  accurate  than  that  of  1793.  The  nediom  of 
Ike  aotaal  timnaga   of  three  former  years,  aaeiitiaeed  abova^  wia,  perhaps,  3,300 

But  there  is  a  stronger  proof  of  the  growth  of  trade  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  This  results  from  the  astonisning  increase  of  ex- 
ports. The  affgregate  value  of  aU  the  commodities  shipped  from  Philadelphia  to 
feraign  oooatnes^  daring  one  year,  ending  on  the  30th  of  9eatamber,  1792,  was 

$3,820,646 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  like  exports  fro«  Philadelphia,  during 
one  year,  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1793,  was  6,958,738 

Theaggregate^ralne  of  the  like  exports  from  Philadelphia,  daring 
aoa  half  of  a  year,  aadiag  oa  the  31st  of  March,  1794,  was  3,533,397 

It  is  to  be  remembered  alsO|  that  the  epidemic  malady,  alreadv  mentioned,^  and 
the  embargo  in  the  last  spring,  interrupted  the  commerce  of  Phueddlphia  during  a 
term  of  nearly  five  months,  at  the  close  of  1793,  and  the  beginning  of  1794 . 

The  exports  of  the  atate  of  Peoasylvaaia,  dnriag  the  year  eadiag  oa  the  30th  of 
l^tamber,  1793,  were  more  than  one-foruth  (i.  e.  nearly  seven  twenty-sixth  parti) 
of  the  exports  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  The  transportation  of  merchandise, 
and  domestic  manufactures,  coast-wise,  and  by  land,  waa  also  very  great 

Certain  it  is  that  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  continued  greatly  to  in- 
crease, and  the  city  esEperienced  a  rapid  progress. 

The  general  peace  of  Europe,  in  1815,  put  an  end  to  this  profitable 
trade,  and  each  country  was  necessitated  to  look  to  its  own  resour- 
ces, and  thus  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  commenced  to  look  to  her 
mineral  riches,  in  which  she  excels  all  other  states  in  the  Union,  and 
from  which  she  has  derived  an  amount  of  wealth,  that  has  sustained  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  increased  its  prosperity  beyond  the  calculations 
of  the  most  sanguine.  The  mines  of  iron  and  coal  of  the  state  are  inex- 
haustible, and  her  water  privileges,  her  internal  navigation,  eminently 
qualify  her  for  manufactures  of  every  kind. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  at  this  time  to  go  into  a  history 
of  her  progress,  under  the  system  pursued,  which  has  produced  the 
results,  we  shall  presently  show,  in  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  taken  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1640,  with  some 
few  more  particular  details,  collected  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
this  work,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  continue,  for  publication,  in  some 
future  numbers. 

In  estimating  the  statement  taken  from  the  census,  our  readers  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  taken  in  1840,  at  a  time  when  the  Compromise 
Act  had  reduced  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  so  low,  that  little,  if  any 
profit  resulted  to  capitalists  engaged  in  manufactures. 

They  were,  however,  kept  in  operation,  from  the  belief  that  a  proper 
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tariff  wonld  soon  be  provided  for  the  protectioD  of  the  g^ieral  industry. . 
Nor  was  this  reasonable  expectation  disappokited*--the  tariff  law  of  1949 
came  to  their  relief,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  every  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal industry  of  the  nation,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  were  nowhere 
more  experienced  than  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  in 
her  beautiful  and  prosperous  Atlantic  city. 

We  think  it  by  no  means  an  over  estimate,  that  the  manufactures  of 
Philadelphia  have  increased  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  since  1840. 

But  alas!  for  Pennsylvania,  and  her  two  cities,  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia! The  late  tariff  of  1846  has  strucls  a  blow  at  their  prosperity,  the 
effects  of  which  we  wiU  not  anticipate.  Nor  will  the  evil  to  be  produced 
be  limited  to  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  pf  the  state.  They  will  pe- 
netrate more  or  less  every  hamlet,  and  the  farmers  will  feel  them,  in  the 
loss  of  a  home  market  mofre  valuable  to  them  ten  times  over,  than  all  the 
foreign  markets  to  which  they  have  access. 

We  need  not  urge  this,  for  in  Pennsylvania  the  value  of  protection  to 
the  American  laborer  is  well  known.  We  wpuld,  however,  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  ruinous  principles  laid  down  in  the  late  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  which  ft  designed,  we  use  the  word  advisedly,  it 
is  designed  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  industry  of  the  non-planting 
states ;  and  the  sooner  the  citizens  of  these  states  assemble  together  in 
their  respective  states  and  neighbourhoods,  and  enter  their  solemn  pro- 
tests against  these  principles — ^the  better — unless  they  are  willing  to  be 
reduced  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  a  European  Colony. 

We  speak  of  the  design  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  an  in- 
creased force,  since  we  have  seen  the  idea  put  forth,  that  it  is  intended 
to  resort  to  an  abolition  of  all  Custom  Houses,  and  have  recourse  to 

BIRBCT  TAXATION. 

But  w^  hure  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  prescribed  to  this 
article,  which  is  written  as  introductory  to  the  statistical  tables  which 
follow ;  and  again  reverting  to  them,  we  cannot  too  strongly  express  our 
remt  at  our  inability  to  make  them  more  perfect 

We  have  ascertained,  through  the  gentleman  connected  with  this  jonr- 
nal  already  referred  to,  that  there  are  seven  HtrNDRED  steam  engines 
daily  at  work  in  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  consuming 
the  coal,  and  fashioning  into  all  kinds  of  utensils  and  fabrics,  the  iron, 
the  cotton,  the  wool,  t^e  leather,  the  lead,  and  all  other  raw  materials 
with  which  our  land  abounds. 

In  1840  the  population  per  census  was  228,691.  Of  which  the  City 
wroper  had  93,665.  The  adjoining  districts  of  the  Northern  Liberties^ 
Kensington,  Spring  Garden,  Southwark  and  Moyamensing,  numbering 
135,026.  The  remaining  part  of  the  county,  29,346  inhabitants ;  ma- 
king the  total  of  the  whole  county,  258,037. 

Sutwe  must  close  our  remarks,  and  ask  Uie  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  statbtics. 
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ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1840. 

186  *  Commercial  and  63  Commission  houses,  engaged  in 

foreign  trade  with  a  capital  of 92,119,561 

2078  Retail  dry  goods,  and  other  stores,^  with  a  capital  of    17,385,993 

60  Lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of • 1,232,000 

3  Furnaces  and  1  Forge,  employed  25  persons,  and  a 

capital  of 314,050 

10  Persons  manufactured  Granite  and  Marble  to  the  a- 

mount  of  J4,600,  with  a  capital  of 1,300 

1084  Persons  manufactured  Machinery  to  the  amount  of         217,445 

13  Persons  manufactured  500  small  Arms 

215  Persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  a- 

mount  of 2,651,510 

156  Persons  manufactured  various  metals  to  the  amount 

of 876,060 

405  Persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  amount 

of 386,733 

588  Persona  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  amount  of.  278,894 

16  Fulling  mills  and  29  Woollen  Factories,  employed 
1156  persons,  producing  to  the  amount  of  $964,- 

450,  with  a  capital  of 578,600 

45  Cotton  Factories,  with  40,862  spindles,  and  32  dye- 
ing and  printing  works,  employed  2,903  persons, 
producing  to  the  amount  of   $3,157,119,  with 

a  capital  of 1,923,600 

32  Men  and  15  women  or  children  produced  1,912  lbs. 

of  reeled  silk,  valued  at  $12,560  with  a  capital  of  76,600 

100  Persons  manufactured  flax  to  the  amount  of  $59,100 

with  a  capital  of . . .  1 51,000 

Mixed   Manufactures  employed  2,880  persons,  pro- 
ducing to  the  amount  of  $857,820,  with  a  cqutal 

of 1,559,488 

390  Persons  manufactured  Tobacco  to  the  amoimt  of 

312,600  with  a  capital  of 158,900 

584  Persons  produced  hats  and  caps  to  the  amount  of    ^ 
$313,620,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $72,- 

700,  with  a  capital  of 152,700 

70  Tanneries,  employing  279  persons,  produced  48,300 
sides  of  sole  leather  and  43,050  of  upper  leather, 

with  a  capital  of 128,000 

271  Other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  d&c, 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $1,504,034,  with 

a  capital  of 475,210 

152  Persons  produced  4,181,845  pounds  of  soap,  1,367,- 
200  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  and  500  pounds  of 
wax  or  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of 254,300 

■ 

*  This  most  bo  a  miitake,  as  it  woald  make  the  average  capital  leat  than  tlOfPOO  each, 
and  it  most  be  moze  than  twice  Uiat  som. 
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11  Distilleries  produced  505,032  gallons  of  distilled  spir- 

its, and  19  breweries  11,345,920  gallons  of  beer, 
the  whole  emplojing  181  persons  and  a  capital  of        418,600 
368  Persons    manufactured   paints  and    drags   to   the 
amount  of  $1,823,600,  and  turpentine  and  varnish 

to  the  amount  of  $3,200,  with  a  capital  of 1,865,630 

1  Glass  house  and  1  glass  cutting  works  employed  166 
persons,  and  produced  to  the  amount  of  $70,000, 

with  a  capital  of ^ 23,500 

7  Potteries,  employed  39    personb,  produced  to    the  i 

amount  of  $46,000,  with  a  capital  of 24,600 

12  Sugar  refineries  produced  $890,000,  chocolate  facto- 

ries  $6,000,  and   confectionaries  $158,300,  the 

whole  employing  134  persons  and  a  capital  of . . .  228,300 

10  Paper  mills  produced  97,250,  and  other  manufac- 
tories of  paper  as  a  material  $59,500,  employing 
ISO^persons,  and  a  capital  of 50,750 

20  Rope  walks,  employed  151  persons,  producing  cord- 
ite to  the  amount  of  $129,^,  with  a  capital  of.  87,050 

97  Persons  manufactured  musical  instruments  to  the 

amount  of  $27,000,  with  a  capital  of 32,500 

491  Persons  manufactured  carriages  and  wagons  to  the 

amount  of  $129,800,  with  a  capital  of 127,670 

17  Flouring  mills,  produced  1 13,810  barrels  of  flour,  and 
13  grist  mills,  13  saw  mills,  and  1  oil  mill,  employ- 
ing 103  persons,  and  produced  to  the  amount  of 

$654,068,  with  a  capital  of 242,576 

Vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of 467,480 

736  Persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount  of 

$547,900,  with  a  capital  of 396,700 

47  Printing  offices,  13  binderies,  8  daily,  17  weekly,  and 
7  semi-weekly  or  tri- weekly  newspapers,  and  26 
periodicals,  employed  925  persons,  with  a  capital 

of 263,000 

927  Brick  or  stone  and  138  wooden  houses  were  built  in 

the  lafit  year,  by  23 1 7  persons,  and  cost 3,009,633 

The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures was 11,587,668 
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A  GLANCB  AT  THB  OLD  WORLD. 

The  arriral  of  the  Boston  Steamer  has  placed  in  our  possession  the 
leading  foreign  periodicals  for  the  month  of  September,  and  we  renew 
our  usual  glance  at  the  European  World  of  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Fine  Arts. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  contains  an  interesting  ao 
count  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Warlmann,  of  two  extraordinary  meteors 
which  were  seen  in  April  last,  at  the  village  of  Paudex,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  first  was  a  double  iris,  which  was  followed  by  its  disper- 
sion, and  the  appearance  of  a  brilliari  t  column  of  the  brightest  colors 
formed  over  the  lake,  appearing  to  penetrate  to  its  very  bottom.  It  was 
of  violet  color  on  the  side  of  the  sun,  rose  in  a  dome  shape  nine  or  ten 
degrees,  and  then  branched  out  into  two  distinct  arcs,  leaving  between 
them  a  dark  spherical  angle.  The  profeyor  asks,  if  there  was  a  second 
illuminating  point  placed  at  the  same  height  as  the  sun,  or  a  resplead* 
ant  nebulous  band  ? 

On  the  30th  May  a  vertical  luminous  band  of  deep  red  appeared  in 
the  west,  with  sides  exactly  parallel,  immediately  afler  sun-set.  Behold, 
said  an  enthusiastic  observer,  the  pillar  of  fire  that  shone  by  night  on 
the  camp  of  the  Israelites  ! 

We  perceive  a  call  in  this  journal  for  some  essay  on  the  measurement 
of  height,  by  the  means  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  We  have 
to  remark  on  this,  that  the  subject  has  received  attention  in  this  country, 
and  Lieut.,  now  Colonel  Fremont,  practised  the  system  with  great  suc- 
cess, on  his  return  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Having  unfortunately 
broken  his  barometer,  he  ascertained  the  height  of  the  mountains  he 
passed,  entirely  by  the  meana  alluded  to. 

It  is  alleged  by  Sir  J.  W.  F.  Herschel,  that  there  is  now  a  remarkable 
diminution  in  the  apparent  brightness  of  Beta  in  the  lesser  Bear  since 
1840  and  1841.     It  is  now  classed  among  the  variable  stars. 

The  manufacture  of  optical  glasses  is  said  to*  demand  new  attention. 
Various  propositions  to  improve  their  homogeneousness  are  made.  The 
last  one  is  that  of  Mr.^asmyth,  to  carry  the  heat  of  the  furnace  to  the 
highest  pitch,  to  reduce  it  slowly,  and  then  to  cut  the  metal  into  parallel 
slices. 

A  fossil  resin  has  been  found  near  Eu,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Sein(|, 

Late  geological  researches  have  induced  the  belief,  that  the  various 
limestones,  like  the  corals,  consist  mainly  of  animal  remains. 

Mr.  Nickels,  of  York  Street,  Lambeth,  has  invented  a  new  piano.  It 
hfa  two  sounding  boards,  two  sets  of  strings,  and  one  set  or  two  sets  of 
keys.  The  hammers  are  brought  back  to  their  places,  by  heliacal  springs 
or  ihdia  rubber.  The  wire  strings  are  covered  with  Indtk  rubber,  gutta 
percha  (which  we  have  previously  noticed  in  this  journal)  and  cat  gut, 
and  several  strings  are  coml^ned  into  one.  Pedals  are  used  to  obtain 
deep  bass  notes.  The  September  number  of  the  London  Repertory  of 
Patent  Inventions  contains  a  full  explanation  of  the  piano,  accompanied 
with  drawings. 
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A  new  apparatus  for  hatching  eggs,  has  been  iif^dnted,  by  which  the 
natural  process  is  more  closely  imitated.  The  artificial  heat  is  applied 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  egg. 

Mr.  Highton  has  invented  a  Magnetic  Telegraph,  where  the  signals 
instead  of  being  given  by  deflecting  needles,  are  communicated  by  strips 
of  metallic  leaf  No  plan  has  yet  come  up  to  that  of- Professor  Morse, 
for  economy,  certainty  and  simplicity. 

Some  valuable  iroprovementd  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
Caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha,  by  Mr.  Hancock.  Those  persons  who  wish 
to  learn  the  secret  of  preparation  now  so  much  the  subject  of  contso- 
versy  in  this  country,  will  find  it  developed  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Repertory  of  Inventions,  pages  164, 174.  Mr.  Hancock  claims  to  have 
made  the  following  improvements ;  the  combination  of  orpiment  and  other 
sulphurets  with  gutta  percha,  making  it  hard  or  soft,  pliable  or  spongy, 
plating  it  with  metal,  making  bands  for  machinery,  and  cards  for  carding 
wool,  the  teeth  being  set  in  gutta  percha  and  its  compounds. 

The  comparative  value  and  importance  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of 

France  and  England,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  French  papers. 

In  1841  the  coasting  trade  of  England,  calling  two  movements  of  each 

vessel  a  trip,  amounted  to  11,318,000  tons,  the  passages  to  275,000,  the 

crews  to  800,000  men. 

In  the  same  year,  that  of  France  consisted  of  3, 128,802  tons  conveyed 
by  79,483  passages,  and  434,896  men.  We  do  not  know  how  accurate 
is  this  calculation.     We  find  it  in  the  Presse, 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  order  of  the  British  admiralty,  as  to 
the  amount  of  resistance  ofibred  by  iron  ships  to  the  force  of  cannon 
balls.  The  Ruby,  iron  steamer,  was  experimented  on,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  shot  went  through  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  carrying  away  whole 
plates  of  iron.  It  is  thought  by  the  London  Times,  that  no  more  iron 
steamers  will  be  built  in  Encrland. 

Letter  boxes,  with  interior  inclined  planes,  standing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, are  coming  into  use  in  the  English  post  office,  and  are  said  to  be 
perfectly  secure  against  the  efforts  of  abstracting  thieves. 

A  trilateral,  and  what  we  would  also  call  a  three lobed  rail,  has  been  in- 
vented, the  flanges  resembling  the  upper  edge.  It  resembles  the  letter  Y 
turned  upside  down,  {\)  and  its  advantages  are  said  to  consist  in  its  being 
better  secured  in  its  chair,  and  allowing  wheels  with  deeper^flanges.  We 
imagine  that  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  rails  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Imlay,  of 
this  city.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  of  cast  iron  rails  have  been 
laid  down,  under  his  direction,  on  the  Harlem  railway,  near  27th  street. 
The  flanges,  the  upper  edge,  of  the  shape  of  the  T  mil,  and  the  lower 
rib  or  bearing,  are  all  cast  together.  The  rail  is  secured  to  a  longi- 
tudinal sill,  by  bolts  passing  through  it  and  the  joints.  It  is  cheap,  per- 
manent and  solid.  '  ' 

It  is  very  singular  that  this  idea  has  not  been  acted  on  before,  since, 
for  years  past,  the  frogs  and  turn  outs  have  been  chiefly  made  of  cast 
iron,  and  they  have  never  broken,  and  have  worn  out  the  wrought  iron 
bars  with  which  they  are  connected.  Ttda  application  of  Mr*  Imlay's 
must  effect  a  revolution  in  the  railway  business,  since  his  rails  can  be 
cast  at  any  ordinary  furnace,  and  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  country 
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where  there  is  iron.  '  We  ventare  to  assert,  that  the  cost  of  railways  on 
this  plan  will  be  reduced  one-third,  possibly  more. 

A  new  electric  lamp  has  been  invented  in  England,  which  promises 
well. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine,  for  September,  contains  an  article  fron 
the  Moniteur  Industriel,  on  the  steam-engines  of  France.  It  is  too  ela- 
borate for  our  purpose,  and  would  require  the  use  of  a  number  of  tables. 
We  may,  however,  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  facts  it  comprises. 

1.  Heating  and  driving  engines. — 
1843,  the  number  was  6,:}50  in  use. 
1845,        do        do     6,937     do. 

2.  SteaimrengineSy  high  and  low  pressure, — 
In  1843,  the  number  was  3,369.    - 

In  1845        do        do      3,645. 
These  are  computed  to  perform  the  work  of  961 ,380  men. 
On  the  French  railways,  there  were,  in  1844,  292  locomotive  engines, 
of  which  124  were  of  foreign  construction. 

3.  Marine  engines. — In  1844,  the  following  was  the  condition  of  the 
French  steam  marine,  as  illustrated  by  the  number  of  marine  engines  : 

Steamboats,  238 ;  for  passengers,  81 ;  goods,  2 ;  goods  and  passen- 
gers, 100;  tow  boats,  44;  to^tow  and  carry  passengers,  1;  to  tow  and 
for  goods,  6  ;  to  tow,  carry  goods  and  passengers,  4. 

Number  of  engines,  (being  more  than  that  of  the  boats)  382,  called 
12,789  horse-power ;  low  pressure,  254  ;  high,  28.  Average  consumption 
of  coal  per  hour,  for  low  pressure  engines,  12,606  lbs. ;  for  high,  12,232 
lbs. 

A  patent  elastic  tire  wheel  has  been  invented  in  England,  and  a  car- 
riage thus  fitted  up,  has  been  travelling  hundreds  of  miles  without  injury. 
There  is  no  noise  in  its  motion.  The  tire  consists  of  an  elastic  tabular 
ring  encased  in  leather.     It  has  excited  much  attention. 

The  bulb  of  the  Dahlia  is  said  to  be  good  food. 

The  16th  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  to  have  taken  place  at 

Southampton,  on  the  10th  of  September.     Among  the  distinguished  fo- 

■  reigners,  who  promised  to  be  in  attendance,  were  M.  Dumas,  Professor 

Schonbein,  Elie  De  Beaumont,  Oersted,  Nilson,  Retzins,  Middendorf, 

Mattencci,  and  the  celebrated  Struve. 

We  notice  the  death  of  Dr.  Bostock,  an  eminent  physiologist  and 
physician,  and  a  contributor  of  valuable  medical  papers  to  the  Cyclope- 
dias. 

The  potato  disease  has  brought  out  a  large  amount  of  investigation. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate,  yet  practical  essays  on  the  subject,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Froraberg,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

We  find  auxiliary  steam  power  is  yet  insisted  on  as  impivtant  to  the 
nlvy  and  commercial  marine  of  England.  A  steamer,  the  Amphion,  we 
believe,  has  had  a  screw  of  14  feet  added  to  her,  and  much  is  expected 
from  the  experiment. 

If  we  had  space,  we  should  be  pleased  to  give  some  of  the  latest  calcu- 
lations and  opinions,  with  regard  to  atmospheric  railways.  We  find 
many  drawings  and  plans  set  forth  in  the  scientific  journai^;  hut  we  s^ee 
no  reason  to  change  our  opinions,  previously  expressed,,oh  ^is  subject. 
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The  expense,  the  hreakage,  the  complication  of  mafAinery,  and  many 
practical  disadvantages,  must  prevent  its  mailing  the  simple  rail,  on 
which  a  direct  moving  power  can  act. 

We  believe,  however,  we  shall  yet  see  many  great  improvements, 
both  in  railways  and  locomotive  engines.  With  double  lines  of  rails, 
good  engines,  and  a  proper  apparatus  for  keeping  the  cars  on  the  track, 
we  shall  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  great  improvements, 
and  hurrying  to  great  events.  The  present  insecurity  of  life  on  rail- 
ways, no  greater,  perhaps,  afler  all,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  car- 
ried, than  with  other  modes  of  conveyance,  retards  somewhat  the  public 
acquiescence  in  their  general  adoption ;  but  the  time  will  come,  that 
railway  travelling  will  be  more  secure  than  any  other. 

We  find  the  following  curious  statement  in  Chambers'  Journal : 
Burning  of  water. — It  was  once  remarked  by  a  celebrated  chemist, 
when  speaking  of  the  probable  exhaustion  of  our  coal  fields,  that  he  had 
little  fear  for  that  event,  as  long  ere  then  the  progress  of  science  would 
have  enabled  man  to  support  the  comibustion  of  water.  Extravagant  as 
this  opinion  majr  appear  to  the  unscientific,  there  is  nothing  more 
likely.  Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen — two  gase*, 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  eliminate  a  single  phenomenon 
of  combustion.  Thus  the  gas  which  we  burn  in  our  houses,  is  carbur- 
ctted  hydrogen ;  that  is,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which, 
on  ignition,  gives  us  light  and  heat  only  when  in  a  medium  containing 
oxygen — such  as  the  atmosphere.  Here,  then,  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
play  most  important  parts ;  and  could  we  resolve  water  into  its  elements, 
which  it  is  quite  possible  to  do,  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  heat  and 
light  is  a  little  carbon.  But  we  are  not  left  to  speculate  on  this  mat- 
ter ;  the  thing  has  been  so  far  done  by  M.  Jobard ;  and  gas  made  from 
water,  possessing  double  the  illuminating  properties  of  ordinary  coal 
gas,  has  been  used  both  in  France  and  in  our  own  country.  M.  Jobard 
obtains  his  hydrogen  gas  by  the  decomposition  of  steam  in  vertical  re- 
torts filled  with  incandescent  coke,  and  unites  this  gas,  at  the  moment  of 
formation,  with  hyper-carburetted  gas,  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
any  hydro-carburet — as  oil,  tar,  naphthaline,  and  other  products  at  pre- 
sent rejected  by  cur  ordinary  gas-works.  It  is  of  no  moment  whence 
his  hydro-carburets  are  produced ;  indeed  the  substances  which  are 
rendered  useless  and  injurious  to  the  manufacture  of  the  gas,  by  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  operating,  are  precisely  those  which  are  the  richest  in  il- 
luminating properties.  M.  Jobard's  process  and  its  details  have  been 
submitted,  since  its  invention  in  1833,  to  several  commissions  of  inquiry 
both  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  the  reports  of  these  have  been  uni- 
formly favorable,  both  as  to  its  cheapness  and  the  higher  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  so  produced.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Bulletin  du 
Mns^e  d'Industrie,"  the  inventor  gives  a  full  account  of  his  process, 
which  is  about  to  become  public  property ;  and  mentions  that  it  has 
been  used  in  a  manufactory  near  St.  Etienne,  in  Dijon  and  Strasburg, 
partially  in  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  by  private  individuals  in  Dublin  and 
London.  He  modestly  concludes  his  paper  by  observing,  that  he  will 
not  be  acdused  of  exaggeration,  when  he  states,  "  that  there  is  some 
value  in  a  process,  th^  principle  of  which  is  to  decompose  water,  a  sub- 
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stance  of  no  value,  by  means  of  coke;  which  is  of  very  Htde  value, 
under  this  process  one  pound  of  oil,  which  costs  a  halfpenny,  will  sup- 
ply a  burner  giving  a  light  equal  to  ten  candles  during  twenty  hours. 

M.  Jobard's  is  certainly  a  discovery  of  great  interest,  and  though  not 
the  complete  combustion  of  water  predicted  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  is  at 
all  events,  as  every  one  must  admit,  an  important  step  in  the  right  direc^ 
tion. 

LITERARY. 

Mrs.  Romer,  an  adventurous  lady  of  talent,  has  published  an  interest- 
ing work,  on  the  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Palestine. 

Mrs.  Trollope  announces  *'  Travel  and  Travellers." 

Mr.  James's  new  work  is  called  Heidelberg. 

Dickens'  new  work,  in  parts,  is  called  Dealings  with  the  firm  of 
Dombey  &  Son,  wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exportation. 

The  first  volume  of  Humboldt's  Cosmos  is  completed  in  its  English 
dress,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  Sabine. 

Albert  Smith  has  written  a  story,  called  the  Struggles  and  Adventures 
of  Christopher  Tadpole. 

Beckman's  History  of  Inventions,  has  been  re-published,  with  large 
additions. 

The  Countess  of  Blessiqgton  publishes  this  month,  a  new  novel  called 
Lionel  Deerhurst. 

The  literary  magazines  for  the  month,  are  quite  interesting.  Fraser 
has  a  number  of  excellent  tales  and  essays. 

The  new  monthly  contains  also  much  pleasant  reading,  and  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  poet  Campbell. 

The  last  Edinburgh  Review  contains  a  masterly  article  on  the  lan- 
guage and  structure  of  the  statutes,  which  should  be  reprinted  in  a  se- 
parate form,  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  our  legislators  and  delegates  to 
constitutional  conventions.  It  discusses  the  mechanics  of  law  making, 
and  shows  to  what  parties  the  legislative  draftsman  should  make  himself 
intelligible  ;  to  the  people,  who  derive  from  the  article  or  statute  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  the  legislator  whose  will  he  expresses,  the  judge  who 
is  to  decide  whether  the  law  has  been  obeyed.  The  criticisms  of  the 
writer  are  sound,  and  his  facts  entertaining  and  impressive. 

A  neat  and  pleasant  work  on  Bordeaux  and  its  wines,  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Cocks. 

The  Debater,  a  new  theory  of  the  art  of  speaking,  by  Mr.  Rowton, 
has  been  published.  Its  point  is,  that  boys  should  be  trained  to  debate, 
rather  than  declaim.  ' 

The  Rev.  Francis  Carey  has  published  an  account  of  the  early  French 
poets.     The  eras  of  French  poetry  appear  to  be  divided  as  follows : 

From  the  time  of  Henry  1st,  to  Phillippe  de  Valois. 

From  the  latter,  to  Francis  1st. 

From  the  latter',  to  Henry  4th. 

The  fourth,  and  last  era,  extends  from  Henry  to  Louis  14th. 

Daniel  Wakefield,  an  eminent  English  counsellor,  is*llead.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  Priscilla  Wakefield,  a  name  dear  to  young 
people,  and  to  the  poor  also,  for  whom  she  inventeil  the  celebrated  sys- 
tem of  Savina's  Banks. 
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Mr.  Wakefield  wrote  many  valuable  treatises,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer  in  the  famous  cause  of  Atwood. 

On  the  whole,  the  literary  news  of  the  month  is  pleasing,  and  we  pre- 
sume we  shall  soon  see  republications  in  great  numbers  of  the  lead- 
ing works  announced.  We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  notice  that  Lady 
Morgan  is  republishing  her  early  works,  with  prefaces  and  notes,  and  it 
is  stated,  that  their  popularity  continues  undiminished.  The  Wild  Irish 
Girl  has  gone  through  seven  editions.  It  is  said  her  ladyship  retains 
much  of  her  youthful  spirit  as  a  writer,  but  that  her  latter  life,  in  the 
circles  of  fashion  and  eminence,  have  cooled  a  little  of  that  generous  ar- 
dor which  once  filled  her  heart  and  directed  her  pen.  But  the  pictures 
she  has  drawn  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  must  endure 
while  I  reland  continues ;  and  in  no  country  have  they  been  more  re- 
lished than  in  the  United  States. 

*  FINE  ARTS. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  has  given  Yon  Kleuze,  a  celebrated  architect, 
orders  for  the  erection  of  some  magnificent  public  buildings.  They  are 
intended  to  be  the  glories  of  the  age. 

A  copy  of  David's  picture  of  Pius  the  7th,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
new  Pope.  We  may  here  remark,  that  this  functionary  is  astonishing 
the  world  by  his  goodness,  his  sagacity,  his  generosity,  his  energy,  and 
his  love  of  the  fine  arts. 

Although  the  painters  of  France  appear  to  be  distinguishing  them- 
selves, yet,  it  is  said,  they  are  discouraged  by  the  **  meanness  of  the 
civil  list,  and  the  minister  of  the  interior  ;*'  and  many  wLl  emigrate  to 
this  country. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  monument  was  inaugurated  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
16th  of  August.     Its  cost  was  about  $80,000. 

An  attempt  is  making,  in  London,  to  prevent  artists  copying  from  the 
life! 

The  Baron  Verstoelk's  gallery  of  paintings  at  the  Hague,  has  been 
purchased  by  James  Lloyd,  Esq.,  the  banker,  and  removed  to  England. 
A  friend,  who  resided  at  the  Hague,  and  was  familiar  with  the  gallery, 
assures  us  it  is  a  treasure. 

A  new  sketching  easel  has  been  invented.  It  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  useful :  and  we  here  would  remark,  that  if  our  mechanics  and  de- 
signers would  examine  the  foreign  journals,  which  reach  this  country, 
they  would  constantly  find  someth^g  new  and  excellent,  which  they 
could  turn  to  a  good  account. 

The  antiquities  of  France  are  now  exciting  great  attention  amoi^  her 
scholars. 

A  new  opera,  by  the  Prince  Poniatowski,  is  to  be  published. 

A  third  opera  house,  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Adolph  Adam, 
is  to  be  erected. 

The  dance  is  beginning  to  have  a  new  era.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  picturesque  wdtz  ^nd  Polkas  of  the  continent,  we  perceive  many  ef- 
forts of  the  pe&cil  are  making,  to  illustrate  the  true  position  and  carriage 
of  the  body  wbe!i  in  motion. 

We  have  only- to  .add,  that  the  fine  arts  have  not  lost  their  votaries 
during  the  last  month,  but  are  still  pursued  with  unabated  eagerness. 
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htued  from  the  21«<  of  August  to  the  20/A  of  Septembetf  1846,  viz  : 


To  Charles  Pooly,  of  Charlton  upon 
Med  lock,  England,  for  improvement 
in  Carding  Engines.  Patented  2'2d 
August,  1846. 

To  Peter  Moulton,  of 'New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Netting 
Machines.  Patented  22d  August, 
1846. 

To  Hiram  S.  DooliUle,  of  Kortright, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Horse 
Rakes.  Patented  2'2d  August,  1846. 

To  Albert  D.  Bishop,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Boom  Der- 
ricks.    Patented  22d  August,  1846. 

To  John  A.  Roebling,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Anchoring 
Suspension  Chains,  for  Bridges. 
Patented  26th  August,  1646. 

To  David  G.  Stafford,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.  Patented  26th  August, 
1846. 

To  Anthony  Smith,  of  Cumberland 
Valley,  ra.,  for  improvement  in 
Breaking  and  Scraping  Hides.  Pa- 
tented 26th  August,  1846. 

To  William  Blount  and  John  Cam- 
mett,  of  Osterville,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provement in  Cutting  and  removing 
Ice.     Patented  26th  August,  1846. 

To  Robert  S.  Newnil,  of  Gateshead 
upon  Tyne,  England,  for  improve- 
ment in  Metallic  Ropes.  Patented 
S6th  August,  1846. 

To  Samuel  Swett,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Spark 
Arresters,  Patented  26th  August, 
1846. 

To  George  W.  Fulton,  of  fimzoria, 
Texas,  for  improvement  in  Propell- 
ing vessels.  Patented  26th  August, 
1846. 

To  Adolph  F.  Ahrens,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Scnri- 
ficatora.  Patented  26th  August, 
1846. 

To  Daniel  Woodbury,  of  Weathers- 
field,  Vt.,  for  improvement  in  the 
Horse  Power.  Patented  26th  Au- 
gust, 1846. 

To  Loftis  Wood,  of  New  York  city, 
for    an    improvement    in  Cooking 


Stoves.      Patented   26th   AvgiHt, 
1846. 

To  John  P.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
for  improvement  in  Cooking  Ranges. 
Patented  26th  August,  1846. 

To  Arad  Wood  worth,  3d,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Ma- 
chinery for  planing  Blind  Slats. 
Patented  26th  August,  1846. 

To  Loftis  Wood,  of  New- York  city, 
for  improvement  in  Stoves.  Patent* 
ed  28th  August,  1846.    • 

To  Isaac  Jaques,  of  Elisabethtown, 
N.  J.  for  improvement  in  Tailors' 
Shears.  Patented  28th  August.  1846. 

To  Charles  Carlisle  and  Edwin  Esta- 
brook,  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  for  improve- 
ment in  dressing  Mill  Stones.  Pa- 
tented 28th  August,  1846. 

To  William  Dysert,  of  Gettysburg^, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Cnlti- 
vators.  Patented  28th  August, 
1846. 

To  William  Howe,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Truss 
Bridges.  Patented  28th  August, 
1846. 

To  Andrew  H.  Teeple,  of  New  York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Machinery 
for  punching  Metallic  sheathing. 
Patented  28th  August,  1846. 

To  Major  H.  Fisher,  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  File  cut- 
ting machineiy.  (Assigned  to  Joseph 
A.  Hyde.)  Patented  28th  August, 
1846. 

To  John  B.  Beers,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  preventiog 

*  conception.  Patented  28th  August 
1846, 

To  Samuel  Wilt,  of  Hagerstown.  Md., 
for  improvement  in  the  Plough 
Clevis.  Patented  3d  September, 
1846. 

To  John  E.  Remington,  of  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.,  for  improvement  in 
Stump  Extractors.  Patented  3d 
September,  164^. 

To  Oliver  S.  Hartshorn,  Henry  M. 
Pnyson  and  Aarqp  Rifig,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  for  improvement  in 
Combined  Stoves.  (Assigned  by  A. 
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Ring  to  Hftrtshorn  &;  PRygon.)   Pa- 
te nted  3d  September,  1846. 

To  David  Chappel,  of  Sheyon,  Vr., 
for  improvement  ID  Ox  Yokes.  Pa- 
tented 3d  September,  1846. 

To  Alexander  M.  Wilson,  of  New- 
York  city,  ftr  improvement  in  Mow- 
ing Machines.  Patented  3d  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

To  James  S.  Owynne,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  separating 
Oleic  and  Stearic  acids.  Patented 
3d  September,  1846. 

To  Clark  Jacobs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Machines  for 
hulling  and  pearling  Riee.  Patented 
3d  September,  1846. 

To  James  Jones,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Window  Sash 
fasteners.  Patented  3d  September, 
1846. 

To  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  of  N.  Y.  city, 
for  improvement  in  Machinery  for 
heading  Screw  Blanks.  Patented 
3d  September,  1846. 

To  Horace  Merrell,  of  Wheatkmd,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Setting  Saw 
Logs.  Patented  3d  September, 
1846. 

To  William  C.  Bnssey,  of  Rockgrove, 
111.,  for  improvement  in  Machinesfor 
Ditching  and  Embanking.  Patent- 
ed 3d  September,  1846. 

To  Thomas  L.  FortaDe,of  Liberty, 
Mo.,  for  improvement  in  Hemp 
Brakes.      Patented  3d  Sept.,  1846. 

To  William  R.  Acton,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  for  improvement  in  Tailors' 
measures.  Patented  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

To  Mylo  Knapp,  of  Spriogwater,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
attaching  horses  to  wagons.  Pa- 
tented 5th  SeplembeT,  1846.  * 

To  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore. 
Md.,  for  improvement  in  Stoves,. 
Patented  5th  September,  1846, 

To  John  and  Cyrus  Krauser,  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Com- 
bined ploughs.  Patented  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

To  John  F.  Rodgew,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Rail  Road 
Trucks.  Patented  5th  September, 
1846. 

To  George  Catehphole,  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Straw  Cut- 


ters.    Patented    5th    September, 
1846. 

To  Joseph  W.  Adams,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Bedstead 
fastenings,  (assigned  to  Simeon  H. 
Lewis  and  John.  C.  Clapp.)  Pa- 
tented 10th  September,  1846. 

To  William  H.  Allen,  of  Willsbur^ 
Va.,  and  James  Slocum,  of  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Cook- 
ing Stoves,  Patented  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

To  h  lias   Howe,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  improvemt  nt  in  Sewing    .. 
Machines.    Patented  10th  Septem-  * 
her,  1846. 

To  Samuel  Thrailkill,  of  Lafayette, 
la.,  for  improvement  in  Ditching 
Machines.  Patented  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

To  Augustus  Hamann,  of  Washing-  . 
ton,   D.   C,  for   improvement    in 
Spark  arresters.       Patented    10th 
September,  1846. 

To  Ezekiel  Cutter  and  Stephen  Blan- 
chard,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  im- 
provement in  Artificial  Mill  Stoaes. 
Patented  10th  September,  1846. 

To  Augustus  C.  Allen,  of  Houston, 
Texas,  for  improvement  in  Curing 
Meat,  &;c.  Patented  12th  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

To  Jesse  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York 
city,  for  improvement  in  Artificial 
Stones  for  grinding.  Patented  12th 
September,  1846. 

To  William  H.  Marston.  of  New 
York  city,  for  improvement  in  Print- 
ing Presses.  Patented  12th  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

To  Joshua  Gibbs,  of  Newark,  O.,  for 
improvement  ir  Platform  Balances. 
Patented  12th  September,  1846. 

To  Edward  Bradfield,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Bolting 
Flour.  Patented  15th  September, 
1846. 

To  Samuel  S.  Walley,  of  Charles- 
town,  Pa.,  for  improvement  in 
Coffer  Dams.  Patented  15th  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

To  James  R.  Hobbs,  of  Hnnti«viUe, 
Ala.,  for  improvement  in  Black- 
smithes  forges.  Patented  15th 
September,  1846. 

ToThaddeusFairbflnks,  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  for  improvement  in  Steel- 
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yards*  Patented  15th  September, 
1846. 

To  Isaac  Edwards,  of  Paoli,  la.  for 
improvement  in  Cultivators.  Paten- 
ted 19th  September,  1846. 

To  William  Whitcomb,  of  Grafton, 
Vt.,  for  improvement  in  Bee  Hives. 
Patented  39th  September,  1846. 

To  Oliver  Allen,  of  Norwich,  Ct.,  for 
improvement  in  Whaling  Lances. 
Patented  19th  SeptenoLber,  ld46. 

To  Daniel  Barnum,  of  New  York,  for 
Improvement  in  Double  Cylinder 
Steam  Engines.  Patented  19tb 
September,  3846. 

To  Isaac^Iayfield,  of  Elkton,  Ky.,  for 
improvement  in  Straw  Cutters.  Pa- 
tented 19th  September,  1846. 


To  Gardner  Barton,  Jr.,  and  Lysaod- 

er  Button,  of  Wateiford,  N.  Y.,  for 
impr^ement  in  Fire  Engines.  Pa- 
teiitea  19th  September,  1846. 

To  George  R.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Macfainery 
for  double  seaming.  >  Patented  19th 
September,  1846. 

To- Henry  Mellieh,  of  Drewsville,  N. 
H.,  for  improvement  in  Self  Setting 
Tail  blocks.  Patented  19th  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

To  Thomas  Laighton,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Glass  fur- 
naces. (Assigned  to  the  New  Eng- 
land  Glass  Company.)  Patented 
19th  September,  1846. 


CHANQE  OF  TEEB  FLACB  OF  THB  BXHIBITION  OF  THE 

GREAT  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN    INSTITUTE. 

Owing  to  the  recent  entire  destruction  of  Ni bio's  premises,  by  fire, 
deeply  regretted  by  the  New- York  public,  the  great  fair  of  the  American 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Castle  Garden,  at  the  same  time  as  set  forth  in  the 
programme,  published  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

We  ardently  hope  and  trust  that  this  untoward  event  may  not  prore 
in  any  way  injurious  to  the  fair. 

Let  all  parties  concerned,  as  exhibitors,  make  extraordinary  exertions 
to  show  that  American  enterprise  is  a  deeply  seated  feeling  of  the  mind 
— an  indomitable  principle  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  accidents 
which  merely  change  the  places  of  its  exhibition.  Let  them  recollect 
that  a  war  has  been  declared  against  the  American  mechanic,  by  the 
tariff  of  1846,  and  that  they  must  ccme  forth  in  their  might,  nothing 
fearing  that  those  who  defend  American  principles  will  conquer;  let 
the  seat  in  which  their  prowess  in  to  be  shown  be  where  it  may.  Their 
ancestors  fought  as  well  at  Ticonderoga,  as  they  did  at  Eutaw  Springs; 
and  in  more  modern  times,  the  plains  of  Chippewa  proved  American 
valor  as  fully  as  the  battle  before  New-Orleans. 

Our  soil  has  ever  been  defended  by  the  hearts  of  its  sons,  and  nothing 
more  is  necessary  but  to  make  a  proper  appeal  to  them,  and  they  will 
rise  in  their  might  to  rally  around  the  skill,  enterprise  and  industry  oi 
the  country. 

Let  the  fair  at  Castle  Garden  prove  larger  and  more  magnificent  than 
any  we  have  heretofore  had,  and  a  patriotic  public  will  flock  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  as  to  a  castle  in  which  the  choicest — the  richest  trea- 
sures, and  the  proudest  emblems  of  their  country's  independence  are 
deposited. 
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PRICB8  AlfD  QUANTITUSS  OF  COTTOK. 

Ahhoogh  we  have,  in  several  places  throughout  this  work,  stated  the 
prices  and  quantities  of  colton  at  different  periods,  yet,  as  we  have  been 
furnished  with  a  more  systematic  account,  and  one  more  in  detail, 
from  a  source  in  which  we  entirely  confide,  fixing  the  prices  at  stated 
periods,  we  are  induced  to  insert  it,  since  it  cannot  be  too  often 
shown,  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  regulated  like  all  other  articles,  princi- 
pally by  the  all-governing  principle  in  mercantile  affairs  of  demand  and 
supply.  This  we  have  more  fully  set  forth  in  our  last  number — at  page 
36S — by  statistics  taken  from  document  No.  40,  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

The  present  table  relates  more  to  the  prices  of  cotton,  periodically 
stated,  more  fully  than  we  have  seen  them  elsewhere,  and  on  this  ac- 
count>  must  prove  interesting,  as  a  table  of  permanent  reference. 

Prices  of  Cotton  in  New^Yori,  since  1822,  on  the  1st  of  March  and 

1st  of  September  in  each  year. 

(Compiled  from  Original  Statistics,  bv  Smyth  &  Sfaapter,  per  Jamea  Lynch,  Cotton  and 

Wool  Brokerai  68  Wall-street) 


1822 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida. . . . 
Tennessee 

1823 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile 
Upland  and  Florida.... 
Tennessee 

1824 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida... 
Tennessee 

1825 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

Upland  and  Florida 

Tenn<?S8rc 

1826 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida  . . . 
Tennessee 

1827 
N.  OHeans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida... . 
Tennessee 

1328 
N.  Orieans  and  Mobile. 

Upland  and  Florida 

Tennessee 

1829 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida.. . . 
Ten  nessee  .^«. 

18  JO 
N.  Orleans*  and  Mobile. 

Upland  and  Florida 

Tennesaee 

1H31 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

Upland  and  Florida 

Tennessee 
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1832 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida... 
Tennessee 

1833 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida. . . 
Tennessee 

1834 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobila 
Upland  and  Florida — 
Tenneaaee 

1835 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida.. . .  | 
Tennessee* 

1836 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida.. . . 

1837 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida.... 

1838 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida.. . . 

1839 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida. . . . 

1840 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida 

1641 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Upland  and  Florida. .. . 
No  Upland  or  Florida 
higher  than  fair. 

1842 
N.  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

Do.  fair 

Ba  good  fair 


March  1.:  SepL  1. 

cts.     cts.  cts-     cts. 

81  to  12i   91  to  13 

71  "  lOJ      ' 

8 


9 


9J  "  lU 

94  "  io| 


11 
10 
10 

11 
10 
lOi 

15 

151 

151 

17 
151 

15 

8 
8 

131 
131 


II 
li 


13 
10| 
11  115 


151  ••  181* 
141  "  17 
151 


"  13  1121 
"  103121 


II 


"  16 
*•  15| 


"  11  1I2    "  13 


fi 

"  16 


18118 
17 
17 


"  90 
"  19 

"  19 
"  171 

"  121 
"  11 


t* 


171 
161 


71  "  11 
7     "  lOi 


H 
H 
10 


«  12i 
"  H 


fi 


tl 


11 
lOi 


"  23 

"  21 
II 


16 


14 

121 

71 
71 

81 


"  21 
"  20 

"  13 
"  19{ 

"  131 
"  13 


14 
131 


91  " 
91  " 

71  «'  llj 
71  "  10| 


8 
7| 


6 
9 


II 


II 


It 


121 

101 


lOj 
•«    9j 
10|a 


!| 


*  Bioce  1835»  TennsMee  cotton  has  been  inelodad  in  the  New-Orleans,  aad  may  bo  qootod  at  tha 
lowest  New-Orleaas  prices. 
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Prices  of  CoUon  in  New-  York — continued. 


Mafch  1. '  Sept  1. 

eta.     eta.  cU     ct«. 

5jtD   9J   5ito   9 

s\  "     9     84  "     8i 


1944 
Upland  aad  Florida. . 

Do.  good  fair 9j  "    9J 

1843 

N.  Orleana  sad  Molwle.,  5 

Do.  fair 6J  " 

Do.  ffoodfftir I  7}  " 

Upland  and  Florida...    4f  '* 

Do.  fair 6j  " 

Do.  good  fair  and  fine  7    ** 
1844 

K.  Orleana  and  Mobile.    8    «« 
Do.  ordinarr 8J  " 

•   Da  middling I  PJ  " 

Do.  fair | 

Do.  «ood  fair  and  fine  10 


Upland  and  Florida. . . 

Do.  middling 

Do.  fair. , 

Do.  good  fair 


8 
8 
9 

9! 


14 


I" 


14 


8l 

6 

7  1  H 

8  ' 

H 

7i 

6 

H 

7} 

n 

1 

H 

12  1 

9 

Bi 

H 

9 

5i 

H  n 

"i 

8i 

11 

5 

8| 

5i 

»» 

^ 

10 

7J 

M 


>f 


l« 


t( 


•  < 
(I 
(< 
<t 

H 


11 

Pi 

H 

8 

»l 

6 
7| 

n 

H 

6 

7 
8 


Pr>Vy«  V  CfffMa  tkU  day,  Dec  18,  If  14. 

et& 


New-O "lean^  and  Mobile  ..*.... 

Do.  inferior 

Do.  ordinary 

Do.  nniddling 

Do.  fair 

Do.  good  fair ,  7^ 

Do.  fine I  7i 

Upland  and  Florid  a..... ^ 4^ 

5i 


3}tO    0 


6i 


«i 


(I 


Do.  ordinary, 
Do-  middling 

Do- fair I  51 

Dogoodiair  and  fine. )  t\ 


4f 

H 

H 

s 

7 

H 
H 

6 


Crop  of  1830 1.a39.000* 

Va]Qe....l3|  cts ^51,950,000. 

Crop  of  1844 2.900.000t 

Value 6icu 55,000,000. 


^CropoflSaO 415,600.000  lbs. 


t  Crop  of  1844 884.000,000  lU. 


Pficea  of  Cotton  for  the  Crop  of  1844  and  1845. 

(Compiled  by  Martin,  Mum  &  Earle,  Cotton  Broken,  90  Wall-street) 


Mobile  and  NeW'Orleaiis : 

ordinary 

middling  and  middling  fair. , 

fair  and  good  fair 

good  and  fine 

Upland  and  Florida* 

ordinary 

middling  and  middling  fair.., 

fair  and  good  fair • . . . 

good  and  fine 


March  1,  1845. 

Sept  1, 1845 

da.  eta. 

cts.  eta. 

5  to  51 

5j  "  61 
6S  "  7i 

n "  8* 

e^lo  7 
7i  "  6i 
8|  **  9 
9]   "  12J 

41  "  5^ 

5|  "  ej 

6}  "  7 

7j 

64  "  6| 
7  "  7| 

61  "  e| 

8|  "  9{ 

Eeoetpta  of  cotton  for  1 845-6,  to  35th  July 2,048,566  bales. 

Exported  to  Great  Britain 1 ,054,379  balea 

France 339,281 

North  of  Europe 70,585 

other  foreign  porta 109,317 1,573,562 


ft 

II 


Leaving  for  home  consamption  and  stock  in  the  porta. 475,004 

Stock  Itt  Sept.  1845 159,772 


Conramption  of  United  States  fiir  1845-6,  probably  425,000  bales. 


634,776 


PRICES. 


N.  Orleans  and  Mobile  : 

ordinary 

mid'g  and  mid'g  fair 

fair  and  good  fair 

good  and  fine 


March  1,    Aug.  1, 
1846  1846 

eta.     cts.   cts.     cts. 
6jto    7i  7ito    7J 
74  •'    8i  7?  -     8| 
8}  "     9  I  9j  "  10 
9 J  "  12  ,10i  "  12i 


March  1, 

1646 
'ct^     eta. 


Upland  and  Florida : 
ordinary '  6^  to   7 


mid'g  and  mid'ir  fair 
fine  and  good  fair,... 
good  and  fine 


8\  "  el 

none 


Anr.  1, 
1S46 
cts.     cts. 
7itO 

81  **    9 
none' 


Avenige  prioe  of  middling  in  New- York,  for  11  months : 
Galfooiton 7|c  Upland. 


.7jc 


to    74 
♦•    8{ 

4l  O 


Mining  and  Hhar  Intelligence. 
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C.  RICB  &  CO.'8  IMPROVBD  BATBKT  BAJmAMAXTDBR  SAFSa 

fLaU  RobcrUon  4*  Rick.) 
WABBANTED  J)RY  AS   WELL  AS  FIBE-PBOOF. 

As  the  friends  and  patrons  of  every  useful  improvement,  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  seen  the  most  abundant  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  Rich  &l  Co.'s  improved  fire  safes.  The  proprietors  re- 
fer to  upwards  of  five  hundred  and  fifly  firms,  who  have  them  in  use  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  produce  certificates  in  the  great- 
est abundance,  of  their  efficacy  in  preserving  their  contents  in  a  dry  and 
sound  state,  though  exposed  to  the  heaviest  conflagrations.  Their  locks 
are  also  testified  to,  as  giving  security  against  robbers  and  plunderers. 

They  are  made  of  every  size  and  value,  from  50  to  500  dollars  eaeh, 
and  are  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Marvin,  general  agent,  136^  Water  street, 
New- York :  also  by  Isaac  Bidge,  76  Magazine  street,  New-Orleans. 


ifflNING    AND    OTHBR    INTBZiLiaBNCB . 

[From  the  London  Mining  Journal  of  August  28.] 


£ 

Iron — Bar  a.  Wales . .  ton  0 
**       London....  0 

NailrocU  "     0 

Hoop(Staf) 11 

Sheet    "         "  ..  0 
Bars      "        «*  ..  0 


LATEST  CURRENT  TRICES  OF  METAL. 
London,  August  23,  1845'. 
d. 


Rails,  average, 


8.      £     B. 

0—  8  10 
0—  9  10 
0—10  5 
5—11  10 
0—13  0 
0—11     0 


9  10—  9  15 


4    5—50 


Welsh  cold  blast  ) 

foundry  pig     ) 

Scotch  pig*,  Clyde  3  14—  3  16 

RassianCCNDc  .  0    0—16    0 

PSI.....  0 

Gouriefr..l4 


<i 


4< 


Archangel  0 

Swedish  d,  on  the  spot.  1 1 

**    Steel,  fagt.  .  0 

"         *'     kegse   0 

Copper^TWe  f. 0 

Tun  gh  cake 0 

Best  selected 0 


0—16     0 

5—14  10 

0—13  10 

0—11 

0—15 

0—13 

0—92 

0—93 

0—96 


10 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Copper-^-Ordm,  theetslh  0 

"      bottoms.   0 

Tin — Com.  blocks^.cwl  0 

"      bars 0 

Refined 0 

StraitsA 4 

Banca 0 

Tin  Plate  fCh.lCiM^  1 
"    IX.  ...  1 

Coke,  TC 0 

*'      IX....  0 

Lead — Sheet  k ton  0 

Pig,  refined 0 

common  ....   0 
Spanish,  in  bd  0 

American. 0 

Spelter^(Cake)l 19 

Zine — (Sheet )in  export*    0 
0  Quirksilveryn lb  0 


u 


(« 


II 


a.     X  8. 

0—0  0 
0—0  0 
0—4  12 
0—4  13 
0—4  15 

11—4  12 
0—4  14 
9—1 

15—1 
0—1 
0—1 
0-W  10 
0-Sl  0 
0-18  10 
0-17  15 
0-17  15 
5-19  10 
0-28 
0—0 


d. 

13 


11 

17 

5 

11 


b  Net  cash. 


0\R^ned  Metal ton  4  15—5 


0 
4 
0 


0 
6 
0 
0 
< 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


a  Discount  2A  per  cent. 
e  In  kegs  j  andl-inch.      /  Discount 3  percent,      g  Ditto  2j  percent. 


e  Di(KX)unt  2^  per  cent.      d  Ditto* 
g  Ditto  24  per  cent,     h  Net  cash, 
in  bond.  i  Discount  3  per  cent.  k  Ditto  2^  per  cent.  I  Net  Cash. 

m  Discount  1}  per  cent,    n  Discount  1|  per  cent.    *  For  home  use  it  is  32/.  per  ton. 

[From  our  Correnpondent.] 

Iro5. — Dennand  fdr  Welsh  and  Staffordshire  continues  fair,  and  the  prices 
are  steady  ;  a  good  business  has  been  done  this  week  in  Scotch  pig  at  73s.  to 
748.  for  mixed  Nos.;  and  at  75s.  to  768.  for  No.  1. — In  foreign  iron  nothing 
doing,  but  sales  of  Swedish  steel,  both  on  the  spot  and  for  arrival,  have  been 
made  at  quotations. 

Tin  and  Tin  Plates  continue  in  very  good  demand  ;  and  the  stock  of  each 
article  is  very  limited. 

Spelter  has  been  more  in  demand  this  week ;  aalea  have  been  made  at 
13/.,  and  19/.  5^.,  and  sales  at  2s,  t)d.  higher  are  reported. 

In  other  metals  no  change  to  report. 
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[CommunieaUd  by  Bto$9rt,  Wkdeomb  and  Barton,  Old  Brota-MtneL] 

Eng^lisb  bar  iron  caotiDiies  very  firm  at  the  late  advaDce ;  lalge  orders  are 
in  the  niHrket  at  former  prices,  which  have  beeo  dechoed. — Id  Staifordshire 
and  WeUh  pij;  iron  the  demand  has  greatly  increased,  and  higher  rates  paid. 
The  Scotch  pig  iron  marliet  has  been  rather  dull  during  the  Wuehp— holders* 
however,  are  not  disposed  to  give  way ;  orders  being  expected  by  th^  next 
American  packet,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  greatly  affect  prices  :---si|le8  have 
been  made  to-day  at  76s.  6d.  and  775.  6^..  mixed  Nos.,  bill  at  three  end  four 
months.  Foreii^  iron  and  steel  still  dull  of  sale.  In  spelter  sales  are  reported 
this  week  to  191*  5s.  and  19/.  7«.  6J. 

CURRENT  PRICE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Foreign  gold  in  bars,  peroz.  d£3  17     9  1  New  dollars, per  OB.  <£0    4    9i 

do     do    Portugal  pieces,  3  17    5  |  Silver  in  bars  (standard)         0    4  111 

GLASGOW  PIG-IRON  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  ofOie  Mining  Journal : 

Sir  : — ^There  has  been  little  doing  here  in  Scotch  pig  iron  siiice  tl^  date  oC 
our  last  communication.     A  few  parcels  of  No.  1  have  been  forced  on  the 
market  for  immediate  payment,  which  realised  75s.     Nothiag  considerable, 
could  be  bought  under  7  Is.  6d.  for  No.  3 ;  74s.  for  3-'5tfas  No  l^and  2-5ths  No. 
3;  and  76s.  to  77s.  6d.  for  No.  ] — cash,  free  on  board. 

Glasgow,  August  26.  DOUGLASS  6c  HILL. 

Austrian  Mining  Com/Miny.— Additional  advices  have  been  received  from . 
the  works,  during  the  past  week,  fully  corroborative  ef  tMe  favorable  anticipa- 
tions alluded  to  in  the  Journal  of  the  16tlr  August,  as  contained  in  the  reports 
then  received  by  the  directors.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  local  soperia- 
tendent  requires  the  assistance  of  some  additional  hands,  particularly  engineers, 
and  such  as  are  familiar  with  iron  manufactures.  The  company  obtajoed,  ia 
May  last,  a  concession  for  a  railroad  to  the  sea,  parsing  directly  through  the 
mines.  This  concession  has,  upon  certain  conditions,  been  made  over  to  Mr. 
Bushenthall,  a  large  shareholder  in  the  mining  company,  who  has  undertaken 
the  construction  of  it  with  purely  Spanish  capital,  and  has  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  strong  directory  at  Madrid,  where  the  shares  are  all  subscribed  for, 
and  held  at  a  premium.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  engineer- 
in-chief  expects  that  the  mining  company  will  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders,  ufxin  the  paid-up  capital,  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  from 
actual  returns,  grounding  his  opinion  that  this  may  be  done  upon  various  cal- 
culations. In  September  next,  the  first  furnace  will  be  in  full  blast,  whei^ 
from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore,  the  company  will  be  able  to  menu- 
facture  ii-on  as  cheaply  as  it  may  be  done  in  the  most  fovored  districts  in  this 
country.  Its  manufacture  is  also  protected  by  the  almost  prohibitory  ad  ra- 
lorem  duty  on  importation  of  161.  to  201.  per  ton.  Iron  is,  moreover,  in  great 
demand  in  Spain,  and  sells  freely, especially  for  light  fabrics,  such  as  balconies, 
railings,  &;c.,  at  from  251.  to  301.  per  ton,  and  in  bars  at  from  181^  to  221.  per 
ton— leaving,  consequently,  a  profit  of  fully  151.  per  ton.  Other  fdvaat^es, 
having  reference  to  the  supply  of  coke  to  certain  ordnance  works  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  done  by  the  company,  and  to  the  possession  of  a  quicksilver 
mine,  at  present  worked  only  to  pay  its  expenses,  but  which  may  be  turned  to 
great  account  when  attention  can  be  withdrawn  a  little  from  the  more  impor- 
tant operations  of  the  company,  are  adverted  teas  contributing  to  the  probabili- 
ty of  highly  satisfactory  results. 

Substitute  for  gunpotoder — Valuable  discovery. -^The  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world  has  been  drawn  to  the  discovery,  by  Professor  Schoubein,  of  an  ex- 
plosive compound,  which  appears  to  possess  many  advantages  over  gunpowder. 
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A  cotton  is  prepared  by  a  process  Dot  yet  divulged — bnt  which  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, one  fiiat  depends  on  the  formatioa.  of  a  nitit^gen  compound.  This 
cottoD  possesses  many  remarkable  properties.  On  the  application  of  a  spark, 
the  solid  mass  is  at  once  converted  to  a  gaseous  state  ;  and  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  hai^  witnessed  some  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor 
Schonbeis,  informs  us  that,  whereas  an  equal  weight  of  gunpowder,  when  ex- 
ploded, filled  the  apartment  with  smoke,  the  cotton  exploded  without  produ- 

«cing  any-cleaving  only  a  few  atoms  of  carbonaceous  matter  behind.  Common 
balls  and  shells  have  been  projected  by  this  prepared  cotton,  and  it  is  stated  to 
have  the  projectile  force  oi  gunpowder.  An  interesting  expMment  was  re- 
cently tried  on  the  walls  of  an  old  castle.  It  had  been  calculated,  that  from 
three  to  four  pouids  of  gunpowder  would  be  required  to  destroy  it — and  a 
hole,  capable  of  holding  that  quantity,  was  prepared.  Professor  Schonbein 
being  desirous  of  testing  the  explosive  force  of  his  new  preparation,  placed  four 
ounces  of  it  in  the  hole;  which,  when  fired,  bleWthe  massy  walls  to  pieces. 
Another  valuable  property  of  this  cotton  is,  tha^it  is  not  injured  by  wet ;  as 
it  spp'eara  that,  after  being  dried,  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  power.  It,  of 
course,  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  is,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  gunpowder  ;  Ijut, 
under  many  dircumstances,  it  may  prove  of  great  value.  It  is  expected  that 
Professor  Schdnbein  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at 

,  Southampton ;  when,  no  doubt,  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  extraordinafy  dis- 
covery. 

NOnOBS  OF  NBW  BOOBB. 

Essays  an  the  Progress  of  yations,  in  productive  industry,  civilization,  popyr 
laiion  and  iDeaUh.    Illustrated  bf  Statistics  of  Mining,  Agriculture,  Manu* 
factures,  Commerce,  Banking,  Revenues,  Internal  Improvements,  Emigra- 
tion,-Mortality  and  Population.    By  Ezra  C.  Seam  ait,  Detroit :  M.  Griger 
^  &  Co.,  Printers,  1846. 

We  have  not  had  this  book  in  our  possession  a  sufScient  length  of  time,  to 
give  it  that  thorongh  examination  it  appears  richly  to  merit. 

As  our  readers  will  perceive,  its  scope  is  very  extensive,  and  the  various  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats  of  deep  moment.  All  that  we  can  at  present  say  is, 
that  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  such  portions  of  it,  as  time  has  permitted 
us  to  examine. 

.The  author  is  e^^dently  a  deep  thinker,  lays  his  foundation  on  what  he  con- 
siders the  laws  of  nature,  dividing  man  into  his  two  constituent  principles,  of 
physical  and  moral  pmperties,  and  after  pointing  out  the  tendencies  of  each,  he 
Xjius  generalizes  : 

**  Man's  intellect  and  understanding  .were  given  to  him  to  enable  him  to 
judge  of,  learn  from  experience,  and  understand  the  properties,  tendencies,  and 
efTects  of  all  the  elements  of  matter,  and  of  all  their  various  combinations  ; 
that  he  might  avoid  such  elements,  combinations  and  quantities  as  are  injurious 
and  dangerous  to  him,  and  whose  evil  tendencies  he  cannot  control,  and  use 
snch  mnterials  and  in  such  combinations  and  quantities,  and  in  such  mode  of 
the  human  system^  as  to  promote  his  health  and  general  good.  In  hot  climates* 
he  promotes  and  secures  nis  general  health  and  welfare  and  that  of  his  family, 
by  planting  shade  trees  and  building  a  house,  to  protect  them  from  the  burning 
heat  ot  the  sun  during  the  day.  In  very  cold  climates,  he  is  constantly  strug- 
gling with  the  cold  instead  of  the  heat,  and  is  obliged  to  build  a  house  or  hut 
as  warm  as  possible,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  large  amount  of  fuel  and  of 
clothing,  of  leather,  furs  and  skins,  or  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  to  protect  himself 
from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  In  changeable,  and  what  are  usually  termed 
temperate  climates,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  all  these  means,  and  to  use 
these  and  many  others  ;  some  to  protect  himself  from  the  excessive  heats  of 
summer,  and  others  to  defend  him  against  the  cold  of  winter ;  and  in  all  climates 


.* 
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he  must  use  meain  to  protect  hunaelf  against  rains,  atorms,  dews,  winds  and 
bad  air ;  and  mu»t  alao  provide  kimself  a  sufiicieacy  for  every  day's  nae,  of 
wholesome  water  as  well  as  food. 

Man  is  bom  in  perfect  helplessness  and  ignorance,  and  yet  he  is  required  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the  volume  of  natare;  and  must 
leam  them  before  he  can  do  so.  His  whole  life  should  therefore  be  a  constant 
effort  to  leam  these  laws  ;  to  prevent  the  physical  appetites  and  propensities  of 
his  nature  from  ninaing  into  excess  and  vice  ;  to  resist  and  avoid  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  the  elements  and  combinations  of  matter  which  are  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  him^  to  subdue  and  regulate  properly  his  own  appetites  and  pas- 
sions ;  and  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  convert  its  products  into  useful  instruments 
and  materials  for  securing  and  promoting  his  health,  enjoyment  and  general 
welfare.  Hence,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  parents,  is  to 
nve  their  children  as  much  instruction  as  in  their  power,  adapted  to  their  sta- 
tion and  condition,  to  fit  them  in  the  best  manner  to  perform  their  duties,  provide 
for  and  satisfy  their  own  wants,  and  for  the  great  duties  and  business  of  life, 
npon  which  they  have  entered.         »        *        •         * 

it  must  have  been  designed  by  the  Deity,  and  probably  forms  the  basis  of  his 
Moral  law  and  government,  that  man  should  be  subject  to  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  and  required  to  make  great  efforts  to  sup|)ort 
life  and  satisfy  his  own  wants,  and  provide  for  his  own  comforts,  as  a  suitable 
discipline  to  develope  his  faculties,  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state  of  existence. 

The  moral  law  and  government  of  God,  which  may  be  called  the  moral  law 
of  nature,  therefore  i'equNres  man  to  develope  his  faculties  ;  to  struggle  against 
the  physical  laws  of  nature,  and  provide  for  his  own  wants  and  comforts,  and 
to  act  under  all  circumstances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  his  own  general 
welfare  and  happiness,  and  that  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  particularly  of  those 
depending  upon  him,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible."  •  •  • 

Oar  author  then  proceeds  to  define  the  meaning  of  "  utility."  "  Utility  is  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness.  Utility  and  justice  are 
the  principle  tests  to  determine,  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  will  of  God,  and  they  are  therefore  the  chief  tests  of  human 
action  and  virtue,  as  well  as  of  all  human  laws.  He  must  look  to  their  general 
tendency,  and  not  to  any  particular  tendency,  which  may  be  the  result  of  par- 
ticular circumstances ;  and  in  relation  to  utility,  it  is  the  general  utility,  or  to 
all  the  persons  affected  by  it,  and  not  to  that  kind  of  utility  which  necessarily 
injures  one  by  benefiting  another,  like  the  trafHc  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the 
business  of  providing  vicious  amusements." 

We  are  not  permitted  from  want  of  space  to  pursue  his  chain  of  moral  causes, 
which  appear  to  us  fair,  amounting  almost  to  what  might  be  called  moral 
axioms.  We  therefore  proceed  to  show  the  author*s  views  of  the  adaptation  of 
them  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  on  which  he  thus  reasons  : 

'*  Though  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  in  their  operation,  yet  man,  by  his 
inventive  powers,  and  his  own  efibrts  and  industry  during  a  series  of  years,  can 
alter  the  face  of  nature,  and  convert  the  ores  and  mineral  substances,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  other  material  things,  and  nature*3  products  as  well  as 
nature's  laws  into  instruments  and  mechanical  powers,  to  auo;ment  the  produc- 
tiveness of  his  own  industry  and  the  productiveness  of  the  earth.  The  more 
labor-saving  machinery  he  can  invent,  and  bring  into  use,  the  more  easily  he 
can  subdue  the  earth  ;  convert  its  resources  and  products  to  his  use ;  increase 
the  products  of  agricultural  industry  as  well  as  mechanical  industry,  and  faci- 
litate their  transportation  and  exchange  ;  and  the  more  capital  he  can  accu- 
mulate ;  and  this  again  aids  him  in  rendering  his  industry  still  more  and  more 
productive,  and  enables  him  to  increase  both  his  capital  and  wealth,  and  to 
multiply  his  comforts  with  still  greater  and  greater  rapidity.  Capital  is  not 
only  wealth  in  itself,  but  it  is  one  of  the  principal  elements,  instruments,  and 
agents,  by  which  man  makes  his  industry  productive,  whereby  he  creates 
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value,  produces  what  is  neceaeary  to  supply  bis  owa  wantif   acctimnlatev 
wealth." 

Our  author  then  goes  on,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  pronress  of  the  hummi 
mind,  and  shows  the  advancenaent  of  the  useful  arts  of  Europe.  His  next 
theme  is  the  progress  of  the  hunaan  mind,  aided,  as  he  shows,  by  this  aogmen- 
tati(m  of  the  physical  means  of  bettering  his  eonditioBw 

Ctiapterthe  3rd  is  on  Civilization,  from  which  we  quote  the  fbllowisg  :— 
**  Civilization  consists  in  the  developement  and  mehoration  of  the  mtellec- 
tnal,  physical  and  moral  faculties,  constitution  and  condition  of  man  ;  and  in 
the  improvement  of  the  social  system,  and  government  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives*.  The  highest  degree  of  civilization  for  which  man  was  designed  by 
his  creator,  consists  in  such  a  developement  and  improvement  of  his  intellec- 
tual, physical  and  moral  faculties,  constitution  and  condition,  and  such  an  or- 
ganization and  improvement  of  the  soeial  system,  and  system  of  government 
nniler  which  he  lives,  as  tend  to  secure  his  rights,  promote  his  general  welfam 
and  happiness  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  aggregate,  of  which  his  nature  is 
susceptible.  The  institutions  of  religion  are  i\m  included  under  the  term 
social  system ;  and  the  developement  of  the  sources  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  of  the  comforts  of  life,  are  included  under 
the  term  physical  condition.  This  definition  is  a  condensation  of  the  state- 
ment and  definition  of  civilization  given  by  M.  Guizot,  the  learned  Ffencfa 
scholar  and  statesman,  in  his  lectures  on  the  general  history  of  the  civilization 
of  Europe  ;  except  that  less  importance  is  attached  by  him  to  the  physical  con* 
ditionoi  man." 

He  then  conanues  to  show  what  are  the  primary  wants  of  man — ^food,  drink 
and  clothing,  fuel,  and  a  tent  or  house  to  shelter  him  from  the  elements. 

*'  The  first  step  in  his  progress,  is  to  tame,  domesticate,  and  subject  to  use, 
such  animals  as  will  furnish  him  food  and  clothing,  or  be  uoeful  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  labor  in  subduingt  he  earth." 

The  second  step  in  his  progress  is  to  learn  to  make  iron,  and  to  convert  it 
into  edge  tools  and  other  tools,  and  instruments  of  mechanism,  to  enable  him 
to  work  in  wood,  stone,  and  other  materials,  and  to  convert  them  to  use. 

The  next  and  third  step  in  his  progress  is  to  invent  and  make  ploughs,  tools, 
and  other  instruments  for  digging  up  and  cultivating  the  earth. 

*'  As  agriculture  (he  continues)  cannot  be  carried  on  except  to  a  very  tri- 
fling extent,  without  various  tools  and  instruments,  made  partly  of  iron  or  copper, 
and  partly  of  wood  ;  the  wood  part  of  which  cannot  be  made  without  edge  tools 
made  of  iron  or  hardened  copper,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
not  only  the  art  of  making  iron  or  copper,  but  the  mechanism  required  to  make 
the  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture,  must  precede  the  practice  itself  of  agri* 
culture.  Some  portion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  therefore,  necessarily  precede 
agriculture,  which  is  entirely  dependant  upon  them,  and  cannot  exist  without 
them  *  *  *  Agriculture  is  therefore  dependant  upon  the  mechanic  arts, 
not  only  for  its  origin,  but  also  for  every  step  of  its  progress  in  the  march  of 
improvement.  It  follows  the  mechanic  arts,  but  it  cannot  precede  them,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  fouith  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization." 

Commerce  comes  last,  as  our  author  truly  says ;  and  here  he  quotes  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's letter  to  Austin,  to  state  **  that  the  manufacturer  should  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  farmer." 

He  then  goes  more  fully  into  trade,  and  introduces  the  great  and  fsovemmg 
rule  of  demand  and  supply,  and  says  further,  that  **  No  exclusively  agriculture 
nation  above  the  thirty  fifth  degree  of  latitude  ever  did,  or  ever  can  become 
rich  and  prosperous.  The  free  trade  (he  says)  between  Ireland  and  the 
Canadas  and  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  statutes  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  discourage  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  those  countries,  and 
keep  them  dependant  on  England,  has  had  the  same  depressing  influence,  and 
kept  the  Canadas  as  well  as  Ireland  poor,  when  compared  with  Scotland  and 
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•omeofonr  free  states;  and  mach  more  so  when  compared  witli  En^ibod. 
Why  is  China  so  much  more  prasperoos,  wealthy  snd  floaiishiii|c,  than  Tar- 
hey,'Spain,  Porta^  and  even  Mexico  ?  It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  gjovemmcBt. 
for  the  Emperor  of  China  is  eqnaJly  absolnte^  and  nnlimited  in  power  as  the 
Saltan  of  Torfcey.  Csn  any  cause  be  assigned,  except  the  medianic  arts  and 
an  extensive  domestic  commerce  ? "     •     •     * 

We  have  thus  imperfectly  given  a  rmming  outline  of  the  views  of  the  author, 
who  is  a  thonnigh  advocate  of  the  protective  system,  tndy  believing,  as  he  says, 
that  "  progressive  improvement  and  advancement  in  civilization  depend  on  m- 
dnstry  ;  prodoctive  industry  depends  mostly  on  the  rewards  and  compensations 
of  labor,  and  the  activity  of  commerce,  which  act  as  stimulants  to  the  mind  of 
man  ;  and  these  again  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  mechanic  arts  and 
machinery. 

It  may  therefore  be  truly  said,  that  a  division  of  employment,  agricultme, 
commerce,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  civilisation,  ail  depend^  upon  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  cannot  exist  without  them ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  no  nation  or 
people  can  advance  in  civilization  any  farther  than  they  make  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  sciences  on  which  they  are  based." 

We  must  now  conclude  this  extended  notice  of  this  work,  which  we  think 
highly  creditable  to  its  author.  He  is  not,  as  he  admits  himself,  a  practised 
writ  A,  but  this  by  no  means  lessens  the  value  of  his  work,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  full  and  complete  trearise  on  the  progress  of  nations,  embracing  all 
the  elements  of  public  and  private  wealth.  There  are  many  and  valuable  tablet 
of  statistics  on  eve  ry  branch  of  the  subject,  and  we  recommend  the  whole  to  the 
careful  examination  of  all,  who  are  desirous  of  informing  themselves,  not  only 
upon  the  general  principles  of  political  economy — not  the  political  economy  a 
the  schools,  but  of  a  much  more  practical  and  useful  kind. 

7W  Lives ;  ar,  to  Seem  and  to  Be.  By  M abia  J.  McIrrrosH,  author  of  **  Con- 
quest and  Self- Conquest,**  '*  Praise  and  Principle,"  "  Woman  an  Enigma,*^ 
2cc.  &oc»  New- York :  D  Applfton  6l  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia: 
George  S.  Appleton,  148  Chestnut  street.     1846. 

This  is  a  well  written  book,  intended  to  convey  a  high  moral,  and  certainly 
accomplishes  its  object.  The  story  is  of  two  young  American  females,  bom  in 
the  South,  and  sent  to  the  North  for  their  education  and  future  settlement  in 
life. 

Of  course,  the  one,  (Grace,)  adopts  the  first  character  to  seem^  and  Isabel  the 
wiser  determination  to  he  ;  and  as  the  natural  consequence,  the  latter  is  well  mar- 
ried to  a  Clergyman,  and  is  happily  situated — the  former  "  Grace"  marries  a 
French  Marquis,  goes  with  him  abroad,  returns  a  broken-hearted  widow,  and 
ends  her  days  in  misery. 

The  story  is  well  told,  keeps  up  the  interest  of  the  reader ;  undoubtedly  con- 
veys the  moral  intended,  and  therefore  is  so  far  valuable.  We  think,  however, 
that  there  is  somewhat  too  much  of  an  overstraining  desire  in  the  author  to 
insist  upon  an  established  truth,  namely,  that  modesty,  grace  and  tinthfulness, 
must  ever  be  promotive  of  the  love  of  others,  and  of  happiness  to  their  pos- 
sessors ;  while  levity,  fiction,  and  an  inordinate  love  of  fashion,  lead  to  the  re- 
verse ;  rendering  those  who  rely  upon  a  false  existence,  unamiable,  unloveable, 
and  consequently  unhappy.  There  is,  we  think,  rather  a  desire  throughout  the 
book,  to  exact  too  much  from  the  young  and  the  lively,  who  often  in  early  life 
manifest  a  desire  for  amusement,  and  even  hilarity,  who  become  sedate  moth- 
ers, and  ornaments  to  society. 

We  do  not  wish  lo  be  hypercritical,  or  to  cast  any  censure  upon  the  author, 
who  we  learn  is  the  sister  of  the  gallant  Captain  Mcintosh,  of  the  American 
^avy-*- far  from  it — she  has  written  a  good  and  useful  book,  and  in  what  we 
have  said,  we  are  only  asking  for  her  lovely,  and  often  highly  talented  sis- 
ters, who  may  be  somewhat  less  sombre  than  her  Isabella,  and  are  ctiarmed 
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Willi  the  world  and  its  fascioatioiuh  an  exemption  from  a  censure,  which  we  do, 
not  think  they  merit.  There  is .  a  happy  medium  in  these  things,  and  we  pure 
rejoiced  to  know  that  our  country  now  possesses  thonsands  of  women,  who  as 
wires  and  mothers  are  its  proud  ornaments,  and  yet  who,  in  early  youths  adorned 
the  &shionable  circles  in  which  they  moved. 

No.  7.  of  the  Pictoral  History  of  England^  issuing  by  the  Harpers,  fully 
snataina  the  character  we  have  heretofore  given  of  this  useful  work.  This  num- 
ber contains  the  Civil  and  Military  transactions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Chapter  the  2d  mes  the  History  of  Religion,  with  a  picture  of  the 
Consecration  of  Thomas  a  jBecket,  also  Becket's  Crown,  a  Chapel  in  Canter- 
buxT  Cathedral^  and  the  ruins  of  the  Augustine  Monasteiy  at  Canterbury; 
with  full  length  portraits  and  costumes  of  a  Benedictine,  a  Carthusian,  a  Ces- 
terciao,  a  Templar  in  his  mantle,  and  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  pronouncing 
a  pastoral  blessing.  The  last  18  pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Con* 
stitution.  Government  and  Laws. 

Harper^s  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Books,  in  the  several  departments  of  Generai 
Ltteraiwre.  Poblishod  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street    1846. 

We  have  here  before  us  such  an  evidence  of  the  perseverance  and  uselbl- 
ness  of  a  great  pubUshing  house  in  this  city,  as  to  deserve  our  especial  notice, 
and  excite  our  aidmiration.  The  catalogue  of  the  works  issued  from  the  press 
in  Cliff  street,  occupies  97  pages,  and  we  find  every  department  of  Literature 
well  represented.  Twenty-three  different  classes  of  books,  and  about  fourteei^ 
hundred  different  authors,  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public,  by  tbe  Harpers,  within  a  few  years.  Their  establishment  is  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  and  this  catalogue  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  tact  and  clever- 


Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  extensive 
publishers  exercise  over  tbe  public  mind.  They,  to  a  certain  extent,  control 
the  public  taste,  by  furnishing  for  its  appetite  the  nooral  load  which  it  craves, 
and  they  thus  incur  a  serious  responsibility. 

It  is  therefore  a  cause  of  great  congratulation  to  the  American  public,  tiiat 
the  immense  power  wielded  in  this  respect  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  has  been 
used  to  the  dissemination  of  sound  morals  and  useful  knowledge. 

Their  Family  Library  alone,  has  penetrated  to  almost  every  eomer  of  the 
world,  and  surely,  no  work  so  extensive,  is  calculated  to  do  more  good  by  the 
dissemination  of  a  vast  mass  of  intelligence  in  almost  ev^  department  of 
knowledge  and  science.  It  must  be  a  proud  satisfaction  to  these  enterprising 
publishers,  that  while  they  have  reapt,  and  are  reaping,  rich  pecuniary  rewards, 
diey  have  done  so  much  "  to  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart.** 

A  first  Book  in  Latin,  containing  Grammar  Exercises  and  Vocabularies  on 
the  Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  By  John  McClintock, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Lan^a^es,  and  Geoboe  R.  Croojls,  A.  M.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Languages  m  Dickinson  College.  Harper  and  BrotheiB,  pub- 
lishers, 82  Cliff  Street,  New  York.     1846. 

We  have  carefully  looked  through  this  Grammar,  which  is  very  fall,  and 
being  well  studied,  it  is  calculated  to  make  the  foundation  of  the  language  it 
teaches  deep  and  lasting.  We  give  the  following  views  of  the  author  as  set 
forth  in  his  preface :  **  We  have  aimed  to  combine  tbe  advantages  of  ccmstam 
repetition  and  indtatioa  of  Latin  sentences  from  the  beanning  with  a  mere 
thorough  drilling  in  etymological  forms  than  is  common.  In  order  to  effect  this 
combination,  we  have  necessarily  deviated  from  the  ordinary  grammatical  eaiine 
to  some  extent ;  but  we  trust  that  experienced  teachers  will  find  from  an  ex-' 
amination  of  the  table  of  contents  alone,  that  our  arrangeiBfent  is  not  devoid  of 
system adc  and  even  logical  order." 

The  table  of  contents  is  indeed  copious  and  well  arranged,  and  we  doubt  not 
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in  tlie  liand )  of  a  skOfiil  teacber,  mucli  aid  would  be  derived,  fitHn  so  foil  and 
ooitiplete  an  expoeition  of  the  nature  of  the  Latin  language. 

Ollendorff  8  method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  Italian  Lan- 
guage, adapted  for  the  use  of  ScfiooU  and  private  teachers — teith  additions 
and  corrections.  By  Feux  Fereste,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Italian 
langaase  and  literature  in  Columbia  College,  and  in  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New-York.  New- York  :  D.  Appleton  and  company,  200  Broadway. 
Phdadelphia  :  George  S.  Appleton,  146  Cheenut  street,  1846. 

This  is,  of  course,  another  of  OllendorTs  applications  of  his  method  of  teach- 
iilff  adapted  to  the  Italian  language.  We  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  preface 
timere  he  says,  *^  The  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  United  States  are  justly  due  to  the  enter- 
prizing  publishers  of  this  American  edition  of  OHendorti^s  New  Method." 

It  is  a  clear  philosophical  and  well  digested  grammar,  following  nature,  and 
teaching  the  language,  by  making  the  scholar  familiar  with  words  and  phrases, 
before  burthening  his  mind  with  its  grammatical  construction.  Thus,  a  child 
learns  its  mother  tongue,  and  can  hold  a  conversation  for  all  useful  purposes 
before  it  knows  a  single  rule  of  grammar.  We  have  before  given  our  high 
opinion  of  this  new  method,  and  need  only  add,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
adapted  to  the  Italian — the  tongue  in  which  Dante,  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  have 
rendered  their  names  immortal. 

Qammer  QurtjviCs  Famous  Histories^f  Sir  Guy  of  Wanoidc,  Sir  Bems  of 
Hampton,  Tom  Kiekathrifl,  Friar  Bacon^  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Eing  and 
the  Cobbler — newly  revised  and  amended.  New- York :  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam, 161  Broadway.    1846. 

Qammer  Gurton^s  Pleasant  Stones  of  the  Princess  Rosetta,  Robin  GoodfeUow 
and  Patient  Qrissel ;  toith  Gammer  Cfurton*s  Garland,  and  ballads  of 
Babes  in  the  Wood,  The  Beggar's  Daughter  and  Fatr  Rosamond  ;  newly 
revised  and  amended.     New- York,  Wiley  &;  Putnam,  161  Broadway. 

These  are  two  really  beautiful  children's  books,  elegantly  got  up  in  the  old  or- 
namental style  of  printmg ;  and  although  in  the  present  utihtarian  age,  there  may 
be  prejudices  against  stones  such  as  are  here  collected,  we  confess  we  have  no 
fears  oif  any  ill  effects  to  the  morals  of  children  from  them,  and  t)iiuk  the  writer 
of  the  pretece  truly  says  :  *'  Their  design  is  to  cultivate  the  heart,  to  enrich 
the  fancy,  to  stir  up  kindly  feelings,  to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and 
to  accomplish  this  by  taking  advantage  of  the  youthful  longing  for  amuse- 
ment i 

Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  American  Books.    No.  20.  Papers  on  Ia 
terature  and  ArL     By  S.  Margaret  Fuller,  in  two  parts. 

We  have  read  these  two  volumes  with  very  great  pleasure,  and  are  free  to 
confers  they  have  greatiy  raised  the  author  in  our  estimation.  Her  criticisms 
are  in  the  main  just ;  and  disclose  a  mind  well  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  and  the  beautifiil.  Perhaps  some  readers  may  thick  her  somewhat  fanci- 
ful, yet  she  appears  properly  to  estimate  everything  that  is  lovely  and  love- 
able,  as  much  **  unadorned  as  when  adorned  the  most.''  We  much  hke  the 
sentincient  contained  ia  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  her  remarks  on  the 
*^  Recollectioas  of  a  Hand-Loom  Weaver,  by  William  Thom  of  Ivemey." 

*'  Tbeie  is  another  mode  which,  enters  into  the  natural  history  of  every  thing 
that  brea^ies  and  lives,  which  believes  no  impulse  to  be  entirely  in  vain,  which 
fcrvthiizes  circumstances,  motives  and  objects,  before  it  condemns  and  believes 
there  is  a  beauty  in  each  natural  form,  if  its  law  and  purpose  be  understood.  It 
does  not  consider  a  literature  merely  as  the  garden  of  a  nation,  but  as  the 
growth  of  an  entire  region,  with  all  its  variety  of  mountain,  forests,  pasture, 
and  tillage  lands*  Those  who  observe  in  this  spirit  will  often  experience, 
inm  aome  humble  ofiering  to  the  muses,  the  delight  felt  by  the  naturaJist 
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in  the  grasses,  and  lichens  of  some  otherwise  harren  spot.  These  are  the  earliest 
and  humblest  efforts  of  nature,  but  to  a  discerning  eye  they  indicate  the  entire 
range  of  her  energies." 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  this  ;  which  is  in  full  unison  with  Gray,  where  he 
say^^ 

"  Foil  maoj  a  gem  of  poreit  ray  serane, 

The  dork  unfathomed  cayea  of  ocean  bear ; 
Fall  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  anaeeii, 

And  waite  its  Bweetnen  on  the  desert  air." 

The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido  for  the  Suppression  of  Piracy^ 
with  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  James  Brooke,  Esquire,  of  Sarawak,  {now 
agent  for  the  British  Government  in  Borneo.)  By  Capt.  the  Hon.  Henet 
S^ppKi.,  R.  N.  New- York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers,  82  Cliff 
street.     1846. 

Borneo,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  is  hut  little 
known  throughout  Christendom  ;  and  in  this  work  we  have  a  very  excellent 
account  of  it,  by  an  intelligent  and  amiable  enthusiast.  The  following  account 
of  Mr.  Brboke  and  his  motives  are  taken  from  the  first  chapter. 

^  He  enquired  and  read,  and  became  convinced  that  Borneo  and  the  eastern 
isles  afibrded  an  open  field  for  enterprize  and  research.  To  carry  to  the  Malay 
races,  so  long  the  terror  of  the  European  merchant  vessels,  the  blessings  of  ci- 
vilization, to  suppress  piracy,  and  extirpate  the  slave  trade,  became  his  humane 
and  generous  objects  ;  and  fiom  that  hour  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind 
wer«  devoted  to  this  one  pursuit.  Often  foiled,  often  disappointed,  but  animated 
with  a  perseverance  and  enthusiasm  which  defied  all  obstacles,  he  was  not,  till 
1838,  enabled  to  set  sail  from  England  on  his  darling  project."  He  did,  however, 
then  set  sail,  and  the  following  is  the  account  given  in  his  own  words  of  his 
feelings  in  accomplishing  the  perilous  task  he  had  undertaken.  **  I  go  to 
awaken  the  spirit  of  slumbering  philanthropy  with  regard  to  these  islands. 
Fortune  and  life  I  cive  freely  ;  and  if  I  should  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  not 
have  lived  wholly  m  vain."  This  book  gives  the  interesting  account  of  his 
adventures,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  desire  to  know  the 
happy  issue  of  his  mission,  and  the  perils  he  underwent  in  its  accomplishment. 

No.  65  Sf  66,  "  Books  which  are  Books.'^ 

Wiley  and  Putnam'' s  library  of  Choice  Reading — Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
with  an  Excursion  to  the  Monasteries  of  Alcooaca  and  JSatcdha.  By  Wiii- 
I.IAM  Beckford,  author  of  **  Vathek,"  in  two  parts.  New- York  :  Wiley 
and  Putnam,  161  Broadway.     1846. 

Although  we  have  many  of  the  records  of  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
delightful  places,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  these  letters,  few  of  them 
possess  the  same  pleasing,  graphic  and  accurate  descriptions  contained  in  these 
volumes.  The  author  of  "  Vathek'*  is  too  well  known  to  need  praise  from  us, 
though  we  may  surely  be  permitted  to  say  we  have  derived  great  pleasure, 
from  accompanying  him,  through  the  pleasant  paths  and  well  described  scenes 
which  he  has  laid  open  in  the  lK)ok  before  us. 

No.  67.  Hochelaga  ;  or  England  in  the  New  World.  Edited  by  Eliot  War- 
burton,  Esquire,  author  of  the  **  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  in  two  parts.  New- 
York  :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  161  Broadway.     1846. 

These  travels  are  written  in  a  lively  and  terse  manner.  The  first  volame 
treats  principally  of  the  British  possessions  in  America. — The  second,  of  the 
United  States.  The  author  of  course  has  English  |)rejudices,  but  he  is  an 
acute  observer,  and  has  made  a  book,  which  no  one  can  read  without  receiving 
amusement  and  instruction. 
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BBXnsa   NAVIGATION  ACT   AND   COLONIAL   PRIVILBaBS. 

We  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  labors, 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  that  the  navigation  laws 
of  England,  and  the  privileges  granted  to  her  colonies,  together  with 
the  treaties  falsely  called  trecaies  of  reciprocity,  which  we  have  with 
other  countries,  were  a  serious  injury  to  our  shipping  interests. 

With  a  view  to  show  this  more  fully,  we  now  commence  the  publica- 
tion of  extracts,  from  document  No.  163,  27th  Congress,  2nd  session : 
House  of  Representatives,  State  Dq>artment,  dated  March  31,  1849, 
by  which  the  subject  of  the  restrictions  to  which  our  commerce  is  sub- 
jected from  the  causes  above  stated,  will  more  fully  appear. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  should 
entirely  overlook  the  disadvantages  under  which  our  trade  with  the 
British  colonies  is  carried  on*  British  navigation  is  rapidly  superseding 
our  own  in  the  importations  of  produce  from  her  colonial  possessions  to 
the  United  States,  and  also  in  exports  from  this  country  to  the  said  colo* 
nies,  as  well  as  directly  to  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  exports,  by  British  ships  to  Great  Britain^  were 
95,987,000  against  $19,876,000  by  American  ships. 

In  1844,  the  exports  by  British  ships  were  $18,716,000,  against 
$19,876,000  by  American  ships. 

This,  we  think,  shows  a  state  of  things  which  should,  at  least,  cause 
inquiry,  unless  the  new  doctrine,  attempting  to  be  put  in  practice,  VLuiff 
the  name  of  Free  Trade,  is  to  sacrifice  the  American  shilling  interest, 
as  well  as  the  American  mechanic  and  laborer. 

But  we  have  not  the  intention,  at  tins  time,  of  doing  more  than  simply 
transferring  to  our  columns  a  record  of  the  official  statement  from  the 
document  already  named. 

The  subject  is  one  of  deep  in^ortance  to  our  ship  owners,  for  the 
amount  of  foreign  tonnage  is  fast  gaining  upon  them  ,*  and  if  they  are 
liot  willing  to  have  their  interest  sacrificed  to  the  negligence  of  the  gov- 
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ernment,  it  is  high  time  some  measures  were  in  progreas  to  caO  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  subject 

We  hare  not  in  our  possession  regular  files  of  the  treasury  reports  on 
c<Mnnierce  and  naTigalion,  but  we  extract  from  those  before  us  the  ki^ 
lowing  statements. 

American  and  fordgn  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  J^afes  in  the  foUawing  years  : 

AHCKICAS  TOirjCAGE.  POREIOIT  TOiriTAOB. 

Ealered.         Cleared,  EatBiBd.         Cleared. 

1838 1,302.974..  1,408.761 502,110..  .604.166 

1845 2,035,486..  2,053,977 910,563...  9304>75 

The  following  is  the  extract  we  make,  for  the  present^  intending  to 
continue  this  subject  in  a  future  number : 

"mSSSTL  Doc.  No.  163.  "s!J:dI^ 


COMMERCE— THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 
LETTEB  FROM   THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

TrarumiUing  a  statementy  shotoing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  privileges  and 
ruirictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  ofihe  United  Slates  tath  all  fireign 
nations^  Sfc. 

{Mmi^  31, 18«L-Rei4  Md  hid  npom  the  table.) 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

On  the  3d  day  of  September  last,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  resolution  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  required  to  report  to  this 
House,  as  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  as  practica- 
ble, a  statement  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  United  States  with  all  foreign  nations,  shnilar  to  thai 
communicated  to  the  Senate,  December  18,  183/,  (Doc.  8,  1st  session, 
26th  Congress,)  only  changing  the  denominations  of  the  foreign  money, 
weights  and  measures,  into  those  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
custom-house  entries  of  domestic  exports,  and  adding  columns  showing 
the  average  amount  and  value  of  the  articles  exported  to  each  country 
for  the  years  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  and  of  the  duties  on  the  same ;  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  the  average  aggregate  value  of  exports  to  each 
country  for  those  years,  of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  wiih  the  average  amount  of  duties  thereon  accruing 
to  each  country." 

And  on  the  3Ist  day  of  January  last,  it  also  resolved,  "that,  in  addi- 
Ami  to  the  information  required  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  House,  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1841,  he  be  required  to 
give  a  table  exhibiting  a  comparative  statement  between  the  tariff  of 
other  nations  and  that  of  the  United  States." 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  aB  means,  supposed 
to  be  necessary  and  proper  for  obtaining  the  information,  were  adopted. 
Circulars  were  written  to  the  American  consuls  in  the  principal  com- 
mercial nation? ;  their  tariffs  obtained,  so  far  as  practicable ;  existing 
treaties  examined,  and  recent  commercial  authorities  extensively  inves- 
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tigated.  Competent  persons  have  been  employed  in  arrangin||r  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained,  and  in  complying  with  that  part  of  the  first  reso- 
lution which  requires  the  denominations  of  foreign  moneys,  and  foreign 
weights  and.  measures,  to  be  changed  into  those  of  the  United  States. 
This  part  of  the  duty  has  been  found  to  require  great  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  diligence  and  assiduity  bestowed  by  those  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  in  collecting  and  arranging  materials,  and  the  de- 
gree of  personal  attention,  not  inconsiderable,  given  to  it  by  the  head  of 
the  department,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  a  matter  so  extensive  and 
various,  some  omissions  and  mistakes  may  be  found. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  not  only  have  inaccuracies  in  the  former 
publication  been,  in  many  instances,  corrected,  but  subsequent  regula- 
tions in  the  commercial  codes  of  foreign  nations  stated  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  obtain  the  most  recent  changes  of  tariff  laws;  but  these  cases  are  sup- 
posed not  to  be  numerous  or  very  important. 

The  tables,  exhibiting  a  comparative  statement  between  the  tariils  of 
other  nations  and  that  of  the  United  States,  prepared  in  obedience  to  the 
resolution  of  the  31st  of  January  last,  are  believed  to  be  essentially 
correct,  and  to  present  a  mass  of  important  information  in  a  plain  man- 
ner. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

March  29,  1842. 

REPORT.— ENGLAND. 

BRITISH  TERRITORIES  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

A  convention  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  His  Britannic  Majesty,  was  concluded  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1815;  the  principal  provisions  of  which  are  : 

1st.  There  shall  be  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  between  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  territories  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  in  Europe, 

2d.  No  higher  duties  are  to  be  imposed  on  articles  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  either  country,  when  imported  into  the  other, 
than  are  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  other  duties  or 
charges  be  imposed,  in  either  of  the  two  countries,  on  the  exportation 
of  articles  to  the  one  country, or  the  other,  respectively,  than  such  as  are 
payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign 
country.  Nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  respectively,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other 
nations. 

3d.  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  either  country,  when  imported  into  the  other,  and  the 
same  bounties  on  exportation,  whether  such  importation  or  exportation 
be  in  the  vessels  of  one  of  the  two  countries  or  the  other ;  and  the  same 
drawbacks  allowed,  on  re-exportation,  in  the  vessels  of  whichever  coun- 
try the  goods  may  have  been  originally  imported  ;  but  when  such  re-ex- 
portation shall  take  place  from  the  United  States,  in  a  British  vessel,  or 
from  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in  an  American 
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Teesel,  to  any  other  foreign  nation,  the  two  contracting  parties  reseire  to 
themselyes,  respectively ,  the  right  of  regulating  or  diminishing,  in  such 
case,  the  amount  of  the  said  drawback. 

4th.  The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Uie*  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  not  to  be  affected  by  these  provisions ;  but 
each  party  to  remain,  in  rei^ct  to  such  intercourse,  in  the  comjdete 
possession  of  its  rights. 

5.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  admitted  and  hos- 
pitably received  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in 
the  East  Indies,  viz  :  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
island ;  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  freely  to  carry  on*  trade  be* 
tween  the  said  principal  settlements '  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all 
articles  of  which  the  importation  and  exportation,  respectively,  to  and 
from  the  said  territories,  shall  not  be  entirely  prohibited ;  provided,  only, 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawfiil  for  them,  in  any  time  of  war  between  the  Bri- 
tish government  and  any  state  or  power  whatever,  to  export  from  the 
said  territories,  without  the  specid  permission  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, any  military  stores  or  naval  stores,  or  vice  versa.  The  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  for  their  vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher 
%x  other  duty  or  charge  than  shall  be  payable  on  the  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  European  nations,  and  to  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  or 
charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  ves- 
sels, than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or  export- 
ed in  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored  European  nations. 

Vessels  of  the  United  States  not  to  carry  any  articles  from  the  said 
principal  settlements  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or 
place  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  same  shall  be  un- 
laden. 

The  permission  granted  by  this  article  is  not  to  extend  to  allow  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  said  British  territories ;  but  the  vessels  of  th^  said  States,  having  in 
the  first  instance  proceeded  to  one  of  the  said  prinpipal  settlements  of 
the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  ori- 
ginal cargoes,  or  part  thereof,  from  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements 
to  another,  not  to  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch  for  refreshment,  but  not  for 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territo- 
ries in  India,  or  to  or  from  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places 
as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  African  or  Indian 
seas ;  it  being  well  understood,  that  in  all  that  regards  this  article,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  British  government  from  time  to  time  established. 

This  convention  was  limited  to  the  term  of  four  years,  but  by  another 
convention,  signed  on  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  was  extended  for  ten 
years  from  that  date ;  and  by  another  convention,  signed  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1827,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of 
the  3rd  of  July,  1815,  should  be  indefinitely  continued  and  extended ; 
but  that  it  should  be  competent,  nevertheless,  to  either  of  the  parties,  on 
giving  twelve  months'  notice,  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  said  convention. 
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No  sach  notice  has  been  given  bj  either  party,  and  consequently  the 
convention  remains  still  in  force. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  convention  does  not  interfere  with  the 
general  principle  of  the  English  laws  of  navigation,  so  far  as  respects 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  English  possessions  in 
Europe ;  and  that  the  productions  of  any  country  but  the  United  States 
are  not  allowed  to  be  imported  in  American  vessels. 

And  the  act  of  Parliament  for  carrying  the  convention  into  e^ct,  re- 
quires the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  to  be  American  citizens. 
As  our  laws  require  only  that  the  master  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall 
be  American  citizens,  in  order  to  constitute  the  vessel  an  American  ves- 
sel, it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  this  requisition  of  the  British  statute 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty. 

BBITISH  COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  in  America,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  West  India  islands ; 
the  settlements  on  the  South  American  continent;  and  the  North  Ame- 
rican possessions,  continental  and  insular,  is  regulated  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  29th  of  May,  1830 ;  the  President's  Proclamation  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1830;  the  British  Order  in  Council,  of  November  5,  1830, 
and  subsequent  orders,  enlarging  the  number  of  warehousing  and  free 
ports. 

Thetrade  is  limited  to  the  following  places,  viz : 


Kingston, 
Savanna  la  Mar, 
Montego  Bay, 
Banta  Lucia, 
Antonio, 
Saint  Ann, 
Falmontii, 
Maria, 
Morant  Bay, 
Annotto  Bay, 
Black  River, 
Bio  Bueno, 
Port  Morant, 
Old  Harbor,  ^ 
Saint  George, 
Bosean, 
6t.John'8, 
Ban  Joflef, 
Scarborough, 
Boad  Harbor, 
Nassau, 
Pitt's  Town, 
Kingston, 


*  Jamaica. 


Grenada. 

Dominica. 

Antigua. 

Trinidad. 

Tobago. 

Tortola. 

New  Providence. 

Crooked  Island. 

Saint  Vincent. 


Any   port     where  V 

tnere  is  a  custom-  >  Bahamas. 

house,  } 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes. 


Miramichi, 
Saint  John's, 
Saint  Andrew's, 
Port  of  Magaguadar 

vie, 
Welch  Pool,  in  the 

island  of  Campo 

Bello, 
Anguilla, 
Halifax, 
Picton, 
Di^by, 
Anchat, 
Windsor, 
Parsborough, 
Oumberlaod, 
Shelburne, 
Lunenburg, 
Quebec, 
Saint  John's, 
Haibor  Grace, 
Gieorge  Town, 
New  Amsterdam, 
Castries, 
Basseterre, 
Charles  Town, 
Plymouth, 
Sydney, 
Charlotte  Town 
George  Town, 


\  New-Bnmswkk. 


Anguilla. 


*  Nova  Scotia. 


Canada. 

?  Newfoundland. 

Demerara. 
Berbice. 
Saint  Lucia. 
Saint  Kitts. 
Nevis. 
Montserrat. 
Cape  Breton. 

>  Prince  Edward's  ia- 

>  land. 


By  the  act  of  the  3d  and  4th  William  IV.,  cap.  59,  sec.  2,  it  is  de- 
dared,  that  *'  if  any  goods  shall  be  imported  into  any  port  or  place  in  the 
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said  poflseflSKMis,  other  than  the  '  free  parts'  aforesaid,  smfa  goods  aiiall 
be  forfeited." 

At  all  these  places,  the  ressels  of  the  United  States  are  admitted  on 
payment  of  the  same  tonnage  duties  and  charges  as  British  vessels,  pro- 
vided the  goods  composing  the  cargo  be  the  prodace  of  the  United  States, 
and  imported  directly  from  the  United  States. 

They  are  allowed  to  clear  out,  whether  laden  or  in  baDast,  for  any 
foreign  country  whatever. 

The  productions  of  the  United  States  (if  similar  articles  from  other 
foreign  countries  are  not  entirely  prohibited)  are  admitted  on  payment 
of  the  same  duties  and  charges  as  similar  articles  the  produce  of  any 
other  foreign  country,  subject  (when  imported  in  American  vessels)  to 
the  same  conditions  (as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  and  crew)  aswhm 
imported  into  the  British  possessions  in  Europe. 

The  importation  from  the  United  States  of  all  articles,  except  those  of 
their  own  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  is  prohibited. 

Upon  exportations,  the  same  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  allowances  are 
granted,  whether  the  goods  be  exported  or  originally  imported  in  Ame- 
riean  or  British  vessels. 

In  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  vessels  and  boats  of  the 
United  States  are  admitted  on  payment  of  the  same  tonnage,  duties  and 
charges,  which  are  chargeable  upon  British  vessels  and  boats  in  the  pwts 
of  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  British  bottoms  a  greater  share  of  the 
carriage  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  to  her  colonies,  Great  Bri- 
tain has  erected  the  following  places,  among  others,  into  free  warehous- 
ing ports,  viz : 


Kingfton,  Montego  > 
Bay,    and    Fal-  >  Jamaica, 
mouth,  ) 

KiD^Bton,  Saint  Vincent. 

Halifax,     Pictou,  ^ 

Arichat,  J 

NaMaa,  New  Providence. 

Fort  of  Baaieterre,      Saint  Kitt'a. 
Port  of  St  George,     Grenada. 

Port  of  Boad  Har-  \  Xortola. 

bor,  5 

San  Joseph,  Trinidad. 


Qaebec,      'Kings-  ) 
treal.  ) 


ton   and    *Mon-  >  Canada. 


George  Town, 
Boseau, 


Demerara. 
Dominica. 


Saint   John's    and 

Harbor  Grace, 

fiaint  John's,  St.  An- 
drew's &  Welch 
Pool,  Campo 
Bello, 

Grand  Key,  Turk's 
Island, 

Bridge  Town, 

Port  Saint  George, 

Sydney, 

Charles  Town, 

Port  Lewis, 

Astries, 


I  Newfoundland. 


New-Bninswick. 


\  Bahamas. 

Barbadoes. 

Bermuda. 

Cape  Breton. 

Nevis. 

Island  of  Maoritiiu. 

Saint  Lucia. 


*  For  the  warehousiog  of  goods  brought  by  land  or  iuland  naTigation,  as  also  those  imported  by  sea. 


The  warehousing  system  was  adopted  in  1803;  the  statute  of  43 
George  III.,  cap.  132,  laying  the  foundation  of  it.  By  subsequent  sta- 
tutes, however,  it  has  been  much  extended  all  of  which  legislative  re- 
gulations are  embodied  in  the  acts  3d  and  4th  William  IV.,  cap.  57, 
which  took  effect  on  the  1st  September,  1833. 

Under  the  system  adopted  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
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act,  goods  imported  into  the  places  designated  as  **  free  ports/'  are  per- 
mitt^  to  be  deposited  in  the  public  warehouses  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  colonial  possessions,  chargeable  with  rent  and  storage, 
without  payment  of  duties  on  importation  till  they  are  withdrawn  for 
*home  consumption.  If  warehoused  for  re-exportation,  no  duties  are 
ever  paid ;  the  charges  for  rent  and  storage  only  are  exacted,  for  which 
the  merchandise  is  made  liable ;  thus  doing  away  entirely  with  the  pre- 
vious system  of  drawbacks,  and  the  immediate  payment  of  duties  on  im- 
portation, as  formerly. 

The  advantage  it  secures  to  British  commerce  (under  the  protection, 
in  addition  thereto,  extended  to  their  own  vessels  engaged  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  the  colonies)  is,  that  all  goods  admitted  to  warehouse 
in  either  one  of  the  colonies,  may  be  conveyed  thence  in  British  vessels 
exclusively,  to  other  British  colonies,  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  simi- 
lar goods  imported  in  our  own  vessels  to  such  colonies  direct  from  the 
United  States. 

As  a  part  of  the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain,  her  navigation 
act  (3d  and  4th  William  IV.)  provides,  that  no  article,  the  pvoduce  of 
any  other  country,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  United  Kiiig- 
dom,  to  be  used  therein,  except  in  British  ships,  or  those  of  the  pro- 
ducing country. 

It  further  provides,  that  so  much  of  the  productions  of  the  sea  as  might 
be  wanted  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  exclusively 
procured  by  British  industry,  and  imported  in  British  ships,  both  in  re- 
gard to  England  and  her  colonies. 

There  are  several  acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  trade  of  British 
possessions  abroad ;  the  main  object  of  all  which  is  to  confine  them,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  all  matters  of  trade,  to  a  direct  intercourse  with 
the  mother  country.  Hence  the  prohibition  of  all  articles  necessary  for 
their  consumption  from  the  United  Kingdom,  except  in  British  bottoms; 
and  no  article  from  a  foreign  country  can  be  imported  into  the  colonies, 
any  more  than  into  England  herself,  unless  in  British  ships,  or  those  of 
the  producing  country. 

A  large  number  of  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  permitted  to  be  imported,  are  subject  to  a 
burdensome  tax,  amounting,  in  many  cases,  to  almost  a  prohibitory 
duty;  whilst  similar  articles  are  entered,  coming  in  British  vessels 
from  other  colonial  ports,  either  free  or  subject  to  a  mere  nominal  duty. 

The  ports  to  which  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  permitted  to 
trade  are  limited,  while  it  is  understood  that  those  of  Great  Britain  find 
means  to  enter,  for  purposes  of  trade,  at  other  than  those  denominated 
*'  free  ports,''  although  the  same  restriction  would  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  them. 

The  present  system  permits,  also,  the  imposition  of  duties  by  the  co- 
lonial authorities,  in  addition  to  those  established  by  the  mother  country, 
on  articles,  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
imported  into  the  colonies ;  and  thus  they  may  vary,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case,  in  different  colonies.  It  also  permits  the  naturalization  of  goods, 
when  imported  into  any  colony ;  and  thus,  being  considered  as  prq^nc- 
tions  of  that  colony,  to  be  transported  free  of  duty  to  any  other ;  these 
goods,  thus  transported  from  one  colony  to  another,  only  by  British  ves- 
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sels ;  and  that  American  Teasels  shall  bring  to  the  colonies  nothingr  but 
the  products  of  the  United  States ;  and  then  restricting  them  to  a  di- 
rect trade  between  the  United  States  and  an  j  one  of  the  cdonies  or  pro- 
vinces. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  these  porta,  and  while  the  trade  was  circuitoiis 
through  the  colonies  of  a  third  power,  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  carrying  trade,  which  is  now  almost  monopoliscxl  by 
British  vessels.  In  regard  to  the  plaster  trade  alone,  it  has  been  re- 
cently set  forth  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  that  there  is  probably  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  seventy-fiTe  to  one  hundred  thoosand 
tons  annually^  employing  a  large  fleet  of  vessels.  This  is  now  almost 
entirely  imported  in  British  vessels,  the  annual  freight  on  which  is  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  only  from  cer- 
tain **  free  ports,"  and  at  an  advanced  price,  that  American  vessels  are 
allowed  to  freight  with  the  article ;  whilst  British  vessels  are  privileged 
to  take  it  direct  from  the  quarries,  and  at  a  diminished  price— equal,  at 
least,  to  the  amount  of  a  freight  from  the  quarries  to  the  place  of  expor- 
tation. -As  an  act  of  just  reciprocity,  in  order  to  render  eqwd  to  both 
pafties  the  operations  of  trade,  it  has  been  suggested  that  British  vessels 
should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  carrying 
cargoes  taken  in  at  any  port  or  place  other  than  those  in  which  Ameri* 
can  vessels  may  go  and  discharge  and  take  on  board  a  cargo. 

The  discriminatinff  duty  imposed  by  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  in- 
ier-<^olonial  trade  in  her  own  vessels,  rather  than  direct  from  the  United 
States  in  American  vessels,  presents  a  vast  field  for  the  employment  of 
her  commercial  marine,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own,  in  the  tranqxHt^ 
tion  of  our  own  products.  The  operation  of  this  system  is  apparent  with 
regard  to  the  articles  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  and  lumber,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  was  called  in  another  memorial,  on  this  same  sub- 
ject, presented  to  the  last  Congress.  These  products  of  the  United 
States  are  admitted  from  this  country  into  Canada /r^,  but  are  liable  to 
ft  duty  on  importation  into  the  British  West  India  possessions  of  91.20 
'  per  barrel  on  flour ;  pork,  f  2.88  per  cwt. ;  and  on  lumber,  $5.04  per 
1,000  feet.  The  amount  of  these  articles  imported  into  the  said  depen* 
dencies  of  Great  Britain,  by  sea,  and  coming  under  the  operation  of 
these  duties,  is  large,  but  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  carried 
into  the  provinces  over  the  Canadian  frontiers  by  land,  and  thus 
distributed  through  her  North  American  possessions  in  her  own  vessels. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  these  colonial  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  we  supplied  the  British  colonies  through  the  neutral 
islands,  as  they  were  called,  with  the  productions  of  this  country ;  en- 
joying the  entire  carrying  trade  to  the  neutral  islands.  At  present, 
American  vessels  are  precluded  from  the  possibility  of  entering  into 
competition  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  superior  advantages 
possessed  by  the  latter ;  because  British  vessels  have  the  power  of  trading 
between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  any  number  of  British  colo- 
nial ports  on  the  same  voyage,  while  American  vessels  are  limited  to  one 
single  colonial  port  in  one  voyage.  Under  existing  arrangeqients,  Bri- 
tish., vessels  can  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States  with  their  colonial 
productions,  dispose  of  them,  then  take  full  or  partial  freights  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  thence,  again,  full  freights  of  molasses,  sugar,  coffee, 
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Ac,  for  England.  Thas  employed,  they  possess  a  decided  adyantage 
over  American  vessels,  even  in  direct  freights  to  and  from  our  own 
ports. 

British  vessels  often  make  their  first  freight  out  from  England  to  the 
West  Indies :  having  discharged  their  cargoes,  in  a  few  days  they  are 
found  in  one  of  our  Southern  ports,  with  colonial  produce,  and  ready  for 
freight  to  Europe,  or  back  to  the  colonies,  as  they  find  best ;  while 
the  profits  already  realized  from  the  voyage  to  the  British  North 
American  possessions  enable  them  to  take  freight  for  Europe  or  the 
West  Indies  at  a  less  rate  than  is  possible  for  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

The  gradual  extinction  of  our  direct  trade  with  the  British  West  In- 
dies, at  least  in  our  own  vessels,  seems  an  inevitable  result  from  the  pre- 
sent arrangement ;  the  discrimination  between  duties  on  articles  imported 
into  their  colonies  directly  firom  the  United  States,  and  on  the  same  arti- 
cles when  imported  cireuitously  through  the  provinces,  will  eventually 
turn  the  whole  course  of  trade  in  that  direction.  The  duty  on  ^our, 
beef,  pork,  lumber,  staves,  and  shingles,  from  the  United  States,  ^nuit, 
of  course,  take  this  circuitous  mode  of  importation,  as  they  are  all  ad- 
mitted firee  of  duty  firom  the  provinces ;  and  whatever  of  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  continental  provinces  does  exist,  must 
be  enjoyed  by  British  vessels,  in  very  great  measure,  in  consequence  of 
their  superior  facilities,  at  the  ports  in  those  colonies,  for  transportation 
to  the  West  Indies. 

Colonies  of  Qreat  Britain,  with  regard  to  which  there  exist  special 
enactffients,  on  the  part  of  the  nwther  country,  regulating  the  imports 
into  each. 

Malta  and  CHhraltar. — Maha  has  been  a  free  port  since  1837,  when 
the  then  existing  tdriff,  customs,  and  port  charges,  were  wholly  abol- 
ished. There  is  now  enforced  but  a  moderate  imposition  of  duties  on  a 
lew  articles  of  general  demand,  without  regard  to  the  country  whence 
imported,  for  the  sake  of  revenue  only,  and  that  revenue  designed  solely 
for  the  support  of  the  administration  of  the  island.  The  tariff,  which 
does  not  comprehend  over  a  dozen  different  species  of  merchandise,  is 
simple  in  its  character  and  operations. 

Gibraltar  is  also  a  free  port,  subject  to  no  duties  whatever  on  im- 
port or  export,  and  imposing  but  very  few  restrictions  on  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Goods  from  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
are  imported  to  some  considerable  ext^t  through  Malta  and  Gibral- 
tar. When  thus  imported  in  British  ships,  they  are  liable  to  the  same 
duties  as  though  imported  direct  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  some 
other  place  within  the  limits  of  said  charter. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, — ^The  trade  of  this  colony  has  been  subject, 
heretofore,  to  the  same  regulations,  in  all  respects,  as  the  British  po»- 
sesstons  deemed  to '  be  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  until  the  10th  of  August,  1840,  when  a  tariff  of  the  duties  of 
customs  was  put  in  operation,  under  the  order  in  council,  payable  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  that  colony 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  '*  free  ports,"  and  "  free  warefaounn^ 
ports,"  viz  : — Cape  Town,  Simon's  Town,  and  Port  Elizabeth. 

Australia. — By  this  name  is  designated  New  Holland    New  Soath 
Wales,  and  Van  Dieroan's  Land. 

These  islands  are  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  the  South  Sea 
whalers  of  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  traffic,  with  which  a  seem- 
ingly prosperous  trade  is  carried  on,  as  also  of  consequence  in  the  pro- 
curing temporary  supplies,  d&c.  These  islands  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
quite  accessible  to  commercial  transactions  with  the  Malays  and  Chi- 
nese, with  which  half-civilized  countries  an  apparently  successful  in- 
tercourse has  been  long  carried  on  by  our  enterprising  whalemen  and 
seualers. 

A  tariff  has  very  recently  been  established  on  importations  into  Port 
Philip.  Duties  on  British  West  India  or  North  American  rum  and  to- 
bacco, if  imported  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1.86  per  gallon ; 
upon  imported  foreign  spirits,  $2.20  per  gallon  ;  tobacco,  manufactured, 
60  cents  per  pound  ;  unmanufactured,  &  cents  per  pound  ;  all  British 
manufactures,  free  ;  all  other  goods,  five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

According  to  an  English  Treasury  order  of  29th  June  and  3d  July, 
18^,  New  South  Wales  (in  the  table  of  duties)  is  to  be  taken  in  a  c(Hn- 
prehensive  sense,  and  be  deemed  to  include  Swan  river,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  aU  other  places  in  Terra  Australis,  without  regard 
to  other  geographical  divisions. 

A  maximum  of  duties  is  fixed  by  the  mother  country,  empowering  the 
governor,  or  any  other  person  administering  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales  and  its  dependencies  for  the  time  being,  by  any  order  or 
proclamation,  to  discontinue  or  reduce  any  such  duties,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require ;  and,  also,  equal  power  to  revive  and  levy, 
at  any  time,  duties  so  discontinued  or  reduced  ;  but  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  governor,  or  other  person  administering  the  government  of  the 
said  colony,  to  order  the  levying  or  raising  of  any  higher  rate  of  duty. 
The  Governors  and  Councils  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman*s  Land  are  expressly  prohibited  from  imposing  any  duty  or 
tax  whatever,  except  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  local  purposes  ,*  and 
then  the  object,  together  with  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  and  ap- 
plied, shall  be  distinctly  and  particularly  stated  in  the  body  of  the  law 
or  ordinance  imposing  every  such  tax  or  duty. 


WAGES  OF  MANUFACTURZOia  IN  CONTINIilVTAIk  EUROPE. 

In  pursuance  of  our  pro||ise  to  give  to  our  readers  the  best  and 
most  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  we  now  proceed  with  those  of  France,  which,  with 
those  already  published,  we  have  obtained  from  a  practical  foreigner, 
who,  besides  that  he  has  consulted  the  best  authorities,  is  himself 
personally  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  e)ci8t6  as  to  the  correctnessof  our  statements ; 
and  we  think  that  they  fully  prove  what  we  have  often  averred, 
namely,  that  the  article  which  is  so  much  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in 
this  country,  is  man. 

We  hope  our  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed,  intelligent  labor- 
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ere  and  mechanics  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  then  we  think  they  will 
know  who  are  their  real  friends.  For  they  must  know,  that  as  labor 
is  the  ingredient  which  gives  increased  value  to  all  raw  materials,  so 
cheap  men  roust  make  cheap  goods  ;  and  if  these  goods  are  not  made 
to  pay  a  duty  that  will  give  the  American  manufacturer  and  mechanic 
a  proper  share  of  his  own  market,  he  will  find  his  wages  will  fall 
and  cheapen  his  labor,  and  with  it  himself.  Let  these  statements,  all 
of  them,  be  well  examined,  for  they  are  full  of  admonition.  We 
could  have  condensed  them  much,  and  given  the  facts,  but  we  are 
anxious  to  present  such  a  detailed  account  as  shall  show  that  we  are 
in  earnest,  and  intend  doing  our  work  thoroughly.  We  do  not  mean 
to  be  content  with  a  mere  text.  Our  readers  shall  have  the  chapter 
and  verse,  in  all  parts  of  this  important  subject. 

It  is  the  very  Subject,  of  all  others,  that  claims  the  most  serious 
care  of  the  citizens  of  a  Republic,  for  it  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of 
their  institutions ;  and  once  permit  the  men  who  are  now,  for  the 
moment,  uppermost,  to  establish  their  vicious  principles,  and  deny  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  all  power  over  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  except  that  of  obtaining  a  revenue  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate  of  duties,  and  our  mechanics  may  rest  assured  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  will  find  wages  on  a  level  with  those  of  Europe.  Nothing 
can  keep  up  wages  in  the  United  States  but  a  tariff  that  will  secure 
the  home  market  to  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  manufacturer. 

We  state  this  with  a  confidence  which  nothing  can  impair  or  weaken, 
because  it  has  been  fully  tested,  not  only  by  the  experience  of  all 
Bations,  but  of  our  own  country.  Whenever  we  have  had  sufficient 
protection  we  have  had  good  wages,  which  have  made  the  working 
classes  comfortable ;  and  whenever  we  have  been  without  such  a 
tariff,  wages  have  been  reduced,  employment  difficult  to  be  had,  and 
great  distress  has  prevailed  among  those  who  have  nothing  to  rely 
upon  but  their  labor. 

We  do  hope,  therefore,  that  these  articles  on  the  Manufacturers  of 
Continental  Europe  may  claim  the  most  serious  attention  of  those 
whom  they  may  concern ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  in  the  future, 
than  that  we  shall  have  man  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  we  have 
shown  him  to  be  in  the  old  countries,  if  those  who  now  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  at  Washington,  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
their  plans. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  they  cannot  do  so ;  the  tariff  of  1846  is  the 
commencement ;  and  unless  there  is  mighty  exertion  made,  it  may  be, 
that  instead  of  removing  its  objectioi^ble  features,  party  drill  may 
not  only  continue  them  ;  but  unless  the*  people  speak  out  in  tones  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  vile  principle  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Walker  may  be  further  acted  upon,  and  our  market  be 
Btill  more,  if  not  entirely,  given  up  to  foreigners. 

We  now  submit  an  account  of  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing population  of  France. 

That  their  low  condition  is  the  result  of  their  institutions,  is  fully 
proved  from  the  fact,  that  the  agricultural  population  is  hardly  as 
well  fed,  as  well  clothed,  or  as  well  housed,  and  is  as  badly  paid,  as 
we  have  shown  those  to  be  who  are  employed  in  manufactures. 
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We  shall  gire,  ere  long,  atatemeiits  dnt  wOl  fiiDy  and  sittt&ctorily 
prore  this. 

WAOSS  IN  FKAKCS.  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THB  ARTISASa 

Mons.  Dupin  has  stated  two  francs,  twentj-slx  ceDtimes,  fbrty-fiTe 
cents  per  day,  as  die  average  payment  in  the  northern,  and  one  franc, 
ninety  cent.,  or  thirty  eight  cents,  as  the  average  in  the  southern  pro- 
Tinces.  This,  it  is  helieved,  is  perfectly  correct.  There  are  num- 
bers of  trades  wherein  one  franc,  50  cenL  is  the  ayerage  rate  of 
wages  per  day ;  hat  a  far  greater  number  earn  two  francs,  which, 
taking  France  through,  will  perhaps  be  found  as  near  an  estimate  as 
can  be  formed.  They  who  subsist  entirely  on  the  profits  of  weaving 
plain  goods,  fall  below  one  franc,  twenty-five  centimes,  twenty-four 
cents  per  day  net  wages ;  but  these  form  a  small  and  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  working  adults  of  the  country. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  the  chief  departments  of  manufacturing 
labor  will  now  be  given.     Alsace  is  the  principal  cotton  district 

In  Messrs.  Schlumberguer's  and  Bocard's  mills  at  Guebwillers,  the 
wages  are, — 

Spinners, 2to3  francs  per  day. 

Women, 1  franc,  50  cent,  to  2  fiwics  per  day. 

Oirls, 1  franc  per  day. 

Slubbers, 1  fr.,  40  cent,  to  1  fr.  50  cent,  per  day. 

In  the  **  Rapport,"  however,  given  in  by  these  gentlemen,  in  the 
year  1829,  to  a  government  commissioner  of  inquiry  in  France,  we 
find  the  following  different  return  :— 

Men, 1  franc  *40  centimes  to  2  francs. 

Women, 1  frunc  to  1  franc  20  centimes. 

Children, 40  centimes  to  70  centimes. 

The  increased  aptitude  of  the  workmen,  since  1829,  may,  in 
some  degree,  account  for  this  discrepancy ;  but  from  other  inquiries 
it  has  been  proved,  that  the  former  of  these  statements  is  the  maxi- 
mum, rather  than  the  average  rate  of  payment. 

The  hours  of  labor  altoays  exceed  thirteen,  and  are  often  fourteen 
of  actual  work,  children  as  well  as  adults.  There  is  no  fectory  regu- 
lation law  in  France. 

The  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  are,  on  the  whole,  the  coat  of 
livinff  being  taken  into  account,  higher  than  in  Scotland*  In  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  some  few  places  in  Alsace  they  are  as  low ;  every- 
where else  they  are  higher,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  everywhere 
else  have  the  hand-loom  weavers  ol  France  a  greater  amount  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
which  vary  for  the  most  skilled  class  from  6  to  9  francs  per  week; 
for  the  second  rate  class  from  4  francs  50'  centimes  to  6  francs;  and 
for  women  and  children,  forming  the  third  or  lowest  class,  from  2  fr. 


* 


100  cenUmefl  make  one  fnmo,  of  18i  cents. 
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to  4  fraBcs  50  cenliines.  These  are  net  wages ;  the  manufacturers 
either  beaming  >he  warps  and  furnishing  ^e  loams  in  factories, 
or  paying  equivalently.  Something  more,  however,  is  generally  earn- 
ed in  the  factories  :  for  the  weavers  prefer  usually  working  at  their 
own  homes.  The  average  net  wages  of  an  adult  Alsace  weaver  will 
not  exceed  5  francs,  or  $2  50  per  week ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  calico  of 
70  porters,  (French)  28  shots  or  picks,  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  is  paid 
about  5  francs  the  cut  of  25  French  ells  (of  44  inches ;)  a  good  wea- 
Ter  will,  perhaps,  weave  five  ells  per  day,  including  lost  time,  or  6 
francs,  gross  wages,  per  week.  The  homes  of  the  working  classes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  dirty,  eomfortlessj  and  evincing  every  symptom 
of  bad  management,  and  poverty  combined.  Even  those  who  have 
children  in  the  cotton  mills,  do  not  keep  up  any  appearance  of  com- 
fort. The  Alsacian  weavers  are,  however,  generally  speaking,  not 
without  a  sufficiency  of  food,  though  in  all  other  respects  they  are 
certainly  ill  off.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  the  peasantry  are 
worse  off  still,  and  there  looms  are  also  found,  but  chiefly  on  the  sys- 
tem of  the  "  customer"  vreavers  of  Scotland,  though  not  exclusively, 
for  there  are  some  who  weave  for  manufacturers  at  very  low  wages. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Nicholas  Schlumberguer,  of  Gueb wilier,  an 
eminent  manufacturer,  thus  writes  : — 

"  On  this  question  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  upon  the  whole 
the  working  class  can  live,  much  more  cheaply  in  France  than  in 
England  ;  and,  consequently,  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower  in  our  coun- 
try than  in  England.  It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  working  classes 
are  less  given  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness  in  France  than  in  England ; 
but  they  are  not  moral  for  aU  that ;  their  waTU  of  prudence  is  excessive  ; 
they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  (du  jour  le  jour;)  the  least  illness,  or 
want  of  work  at  all  prolonged,  plunges  them  into  a  state  of  profound 
misery.  They  feed  themselves  irregularly  ;  their  houses  are  diiUy, 
which  contributes  to  render  their  physical  state  worse  than  that  of  the 
English  workmen. 

"  The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  working  class  in  general 
remains  nearly  stationary ;  there  are  made,  here  and  there,  efforts  for 
its  amelioration  which  have  had  happy  results." 

Lyons  is  the  great  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  mostly  of  figured 
goods.  In  the  plain  goods  (articles  unis)  in  which  Zurich  is  very 
successfully  competing  with  France,  little  is  now  done  at  all  in  Lyons. 
This  description  of  goods  has  been  carried  (since  Dr.  Bowring's  visit 
in  1834)  almost  entirely  into  the  country,  where,  of  course,  food  and 
lodging  are  to  be  had  at  much  lower  prices,  and  where,  as  the  work- 
men are  more  scattered  and  less  able  to  concert  measures  for  keeping 
ws^es  up,  wages  are  more  easily  lowered. 

The  conflict,  however,  which  formerly  existed  between  the  chefs 
d'attelier,  (who  are  the  owners  of  the  workshops,  containing  from  one 
to  ten  looms,)  and  their  journeymen,  callid  compagnons,  goes  on  in 
the  country  just  as  much  as  it  formerly  did  in  Lyons.  In  the  town, 
much  greater  harmony  84ibBists,  as  wages  have  for  the  most  part 
risen.  It  is  usual  for  the  chef  d'attelier  to  share  the  wages  paid  with 
the  weaver,  or  compaguon  who  weaves  the  web,  the  former  supplying 
lodging,  and  upholding  the  loom,  and  defraying  every  contingent 
expense. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  payment 
by  the  fabricant  :<-^ 

1834  183B. 

Fr.  Cent  Fr.  CeaL 

Common  plain  Telvets,  (per  ell)) 8    50  5    50 

Light  plain  hatinB» 60  70 

Groa  de  Naplea,  fine  quality,  plain, 70  90 

Do.               li^ht               do 50  60 

Common  fis;ured  Bilks, 80  100 

Rich           do.        do 100  150 

There  are  among  the  figured  silks  for  waistcoats,  articles  paid  for 
as  high  as  5  and  6  fr.  the  ell.  There  is  a  new  description  of  shawls, 
of  which  the  ground  is  thick  satin,  with  velvet  flowers,  having  the 
appearance  of  being  embossed  on  it,  of  singular  beauty  and  elaborate 
design,  for  which  as  much  as  12  fr.  per  day  g^ross  wages  arc  paid  to 
the  chef  d'atteliers. 

If  a  chef  gained  8  fr.  clear  per  day  in  1834,  he  will  gain  at  least 
2  fr.  50  cent,  now,  and  the  compagnon  must  be  an  idle  fellow  if  he 
earns  less  than  1  fr.  75  cent.    Many  earn  upwards  of  2  fr.  per  day. 

It  appeared  also  that  a  great  moral  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
Lyons,  in  consequence  of  «the  removal  of  some  of  the  Unoer  paid 
weavers  to  the  country. 

The  independence  of  the  weavers  of  Lyons  is  very  great,  and  this 
is  caused  by  the  character  of  the  industrial  system  pursued.  The  fa« 
bricant,  of  whom  there  are  between  500  and  600  in  Lyons,  merely 
gives  out  the  pattern  and  silk  to  the  chef  d*attelier,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  entire  task  of  producing  the  web  through  all  the  manifold 
difficulties  of  the  complex  operations  incidental  to  the  manufacture. 
The  money  paid  is  the  object  of  separate  barter,  and  is  generally 
fixed  at  joint  meetings  of  weavers  and  their  fabricans.  Continual 
dilutes  used  to  occur  between  them,  which  are  now  for  the  most 
part  transferred  to  the  chef  d'atteliers  and  their  compagpons,  the 
latter  having  become  extremely  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  These 
form  the  least  respectable  class*  of  weavers  in  Lyons.  Having  no  fixed 
home  they  are  a  fluctuating  population,  and  have  neither  the  stability 
nor  the  activity  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  responsibility,  and 
to  whom  it  imparts  respectability.  They  sometimes,  however,  amass 
considerable  savings,  and  occasionally,  though  not  of^en,  establish 
themselves  as  chefs  d'att^lier. 

In  addition  to  the  compagnons,  or  journeymen,  there  are  also  ap- 
prentices of  both  sexes  to  whom  the  master  teaches  his  trade,  either 
for  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  period,  during  which  the  profits  of  the  ap- 
prentice's labour  belong  to  the  master.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
practised  in  their  art,  the  master  gives  the  apprentices  a  task  to  per- 
form, and  whatever  they  do  above  is  their  own  profit.  If  they  fail  in 
doing  it,  an  indemnity  is  recoverable  by  the  master. 

With  the  high  wages  gained  by  the  weavers,  they  are  of  course 
enabled  to  live  well,  and  spend  no  inconsiderable  sum  on  the  aggre- 
gate in  their  Monday  and  Sunday  recreations.  The  usual  meals,  and 
their  cost,  of  a  compagnon  or  common  weaver,  are  thus  accurately 
stated  by  Dr.  Bo  wring : — "  1^  lb.  of  bread,  30  per  cent.,  or  3  J.  (the 
pound  being  18  ounces,  and  the  best  bread ;)  one-fourth  litre  of  wine, 
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12^  cent.;  dinneri,  25  cent.;  cbeese,  10  cent;  supper,  10  centimes." 
The  dinner  will  coneiBt  generally  of  soup,  and  often  a  bit  of  meat  in 
it.  Rent  varies  from  L.  3  to  L.  5  per  annum,  for  two  or  three  rooms. 
Many  of  the  compagnons  are  boarded  by  their  employers  at  about  5d. 
per  day.     Hours  of  work  vary  from  12  to  15. 

The  parts  of  the  dirty  town  of  Lyons,  in  which  the  weavers  are 
principally  located,  are  close  and  filthy,  especially  those  lying  between 
the  Saone  and  the  Mountains  de  St.  Just  and  de  Fourvi^res.  Many 
individuals  are  often  crowded  together  in  a  small  apartment,  one  room 
frequently  containing  the  man  and  his  wife,  two  or  three  children, 
and  a  workman  and  his  wife. 

Lyons,  however,  is  peculiarly  exempt  from  epidemic  disease,  and 
was  wholly  free  from  cholera,  though  exactly  in  the  line  it  took  in 
lt>32,  and  built,  moreover,  on  the  banks  of  two  large  rivers.  No 
doubt  it  oi^es  this  entirely  to  the  large  lime-kilns  in  the  suburbs,  the 
exhalation  of  which  perceptibly  impregnates  the  atmosphere;  this  is 
thought  to  be  a  perfect  preventive  of  cholera. 

Tarare,  near  Lyons,  is  the  chief  muslin  district  of  France.  A  por- 
tion of  the  weavers  in  the  country  gain  only  f  of  a  franc,  15  cents, 
to  1^  francs,  25  cents,  (Is,)  sterling,  per  day  ;  those  of  the  town  from 
2  to  2^  francs,  37^  to  45  cents,  and  sometimes  3  francs,  56  cents, 
according  to  their  skill.  The  manufactiirer  furnishes  only  the  reed 
and  the  upper  mounting,  all  the  rest  being  at  the  expense  of  the 
workmen.  No  deduction  is  made  from  the  wages  for  the  use  of  these 
articles.  Those  who  are  in  the  town  weave  all  the  year ;  those  in  the 
country,  at  the  outside,  not  above  seven  months  in  the  year  ;  the  re- 
maining five  months  being  occupied  in  agricultural  employment.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  their  real 
condition,  by  the  mere  money  wages  they  receive ;  for  the  profits  of 
agricultural  occupation  render  their  weaving  wages  merely  an  indefi- 
nite portion  of  their  total  income,  which  can  only  be  estimated  approxi- 
mately. It  may,  however,  be  safely  assumed,  that  a  town  weaver  nets 
on  the  average  30  cents  per  day,  and  the  country  weaver  25  cents  for 
14  hours  work. 

In  Normandy,  the -wages  are  very  low  among  hand-loom  weavers, 
who  scarcely  gain  as  much  as  those  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  They 
are  the  worst  off  in  France,  simply  because  they  are  rather  more 
numerous  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for  their  labor ;  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  so  numerous,  results  from  the  easy  sort  of  work 
done  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Instead  of  muslins  and  silks,  as  at 
Tarare,  Mulhousen,  or  Lyons,  requiring  experienced  workmen,  and, 
therefore,  limiting  the  number  of  those  in  the  field  of  competition, 
Normandy  produces  pullicates,  domestics,  and  other  coarser  articles. 
At  the  same  time,  whilst  the  wages  of  Norman  weavers  are,  if  any- 
thing, lower  than  in  Scotland,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  provisions 
are  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper,  so  tbat  no  great  difference  is 
perceptible  in  the  condition  of  the  two  classes. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  wages  earned  in  the  Norman  spin- 
ning mills,  as  furnished  by  M.  Fauquet  Lemaitre,  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  France: — 
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Spiimen  from  15  to  20  francs,  $S  to  $4  per  week,  working  from 
80  to  84  hours.  Women  and  girls,  employed  at  the  carding  and  draw- 
ing operations,  gain  from  7  to  10  francs,  41 37^,  to  $1 87^.  The  power 
loom  weavers  eazm  from  12  to  16  francs,  $S  26  to  $2  60  per  week. 

Elbeuf  is  the  largest  cloth  manufactory  in  France,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  extent  of  its  trade.  The  wearers  here  are  in  very 
easy  circumstances. 

*'  The  working  classes  of  our  town  of  Elbeuf,  enjoy,  in  general, 
easy  circumstances.  They  have  always  lived  happily  for  two  very 
powerfol  reasons ;  the  first,  because  our  manufrcturers  are  constantly 
m  their  workshops,  work  themselves  with  their  workmen,  know  their 
wants,  and  identify  themselv^  with  all  that  happens  to  them,  for  good 
or  evil ;  the  second,  because  the  price  of  weaving  varies  very  little ; 
the  proportion  between  times  of  prosperity  and  times  of  distress 
being  20  per  cent,  at  most,  in  the  amount  of  wages,  and  that  only  in 
certain  departments. 

"  The  work-people  are  divided  into  three  classes,— the  adults,  the 
day  laborers,  and  the  weavers. 

'*  The  adults  receive  a  salary  which  varies  according  to  their  age, 
their  strength  and  their  intelligence,  from  75  centimes  to  1  fr. 
50  centimes ;  the  largest  number  receive  the  average  of  1  fr.  10  cen- 
times. Young  men,  from  12  to  18  years  of  ag^,  are  classed  as  adults. 
Children  from  9  to  12  gain  50  to  75  centimes  per  day. 

''  The  day  laborers,  taken  at  large  from  18  years  to  60,  are  paid  from 
1  fr.  50  centimes  to  2  fr.  per  day,  1  fr.  75  centimes  being  the  average. 
This  class  is  not  very  intelligent. 

"  The  weaver  gains  from  2  to  3  fr.  per  day;  the  ordinary  average 
being  2  fr.  50  centimes.  The  women  receive  from  75  centimes  to  1 
fr.  per  day ;  the  young  girls,  from  9  to  16  years  old,  earn  from  50  to 
80  centimes.  The  day's  work  begins  at  five  in  summer,  and  ends  at 
eight  in  the  evening  ;  half  an  hour  for  hreakfagt^  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 
In  winter  they  work  from  7  to  10  hours."* 

At  St.  Quentin,  in  the  north  of  France,  the  working  classes  make 
no  complaint ;  they  seem  all  of  them  pretty  well  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  They  are  all  well 
clothed,  and  have  plenty  of  vegetables  to  eat ;  little  meat  is  consumed 
or  desired  by  them.  In  the  country  it  is  a  common  practice,  as  in 
Normandy,  for  the  farmers  to  give  the  use  of  land  for  planting  pota- 
toes ;  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Quentin  the  farmers  usually 
find  both  seed  and  manure,  receiving  half  the  produce  as  their  share. 

The  rates  paid  are  as  follows,  at  St.  Quentin  — 

Fr.   Cent       Fr.Cent 
J(l  Bpiimer,  having  under  him  at  hu  own  cost,  two 

piecen,  earnB  per  day $3  75  to  $4  50 

A  woman  or  girl, 0  90  tx>    120 

The  piecers,  (children,) 0  60  to    100 

Po  wer-loom  weaver,  having  two  looms, 250 

DresBers,.... 3  00  to    3  50 

*  Extract  fit>m  a  letter  received  from  the  Mayor  of  Elhwd, 
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''  The  weavers  in  the  country  gain : — Children  from  6  to  12  sous, 
(3^  to  6<Z.)  sterling  per  day;  the  women,  from  14  to  20  soosy 
(Id.  to  10£^.)    The  men  from  30  to  60  sous. 

"  The  work  people  in  the  town,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  work  13 
liours  by  day.  In  the  country  the  hours  are  not  regulated,  but  they 
work  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  town,  especially  in  winter.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  artisans  are  paid  by  the  piece,  whether  weavers  or  cotton 
spinners."* 

Day  laborers  earn  from  10  to  1 2  fr.  per  week.  Mons.  Lemaitre  is  fur- 
ther of  opinion,  that,  though  there  is  *'  very  great  distress"  among  the 
manufacturers  and  fabricans,  there  are  very  few  of  the  working  classes 
without  employment.  There  is  no  question  that  the  distress  among 
the  latter  is  confined  to  the  weavers. 

The  price  of  food  at  St.  Quentin,  generally  ranges  as  follows  : 

Bread  (white)  36  cent,  per  kilo.,  or  Z}id,  sterling,  for  ^  lb.  avoir- 
dupois. 

Beef  (common  sort)  ^^  cent.,  S^d,  sterling  per  lb.  of  18  oz. 

VeaJ  a/nd  Mutton^  65  cent.,  or  6^ J.  sterling  per  lb.  of  18  oz. 

Pork  about  the  same  price. 

Rent  is  high  at  St.  Quentin.  A  small  room  and  closet  costs  11  fr. 
per  month,  without  furniture.     In  the  country,  3  or  4  fr.  per  month. 

Coal  is  about  2  fr.  20  cent,  the  hectolitre. 

Rotihaix,  near  Lille,  is 'the  most  thriving  manufacturing  district  of 
France. 

The  articles  chiefly  manufactured  there  are  Thibets,  waistcoat 
pieces,  and  thick  cotton  goods. 

There  are  about  12,000  looms  in  this  district,  of  which  half  arejac- 
quard  looms.  These  latter  are  principally  in  factories ;  the  manufac- 
turers finding  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  privacy  of  their  patterns. 

The  demand  having  increased  so  rapidly,  wages  have  also  risen.  A 
weaver  will,  on  the  cotton  goods,  earn  on  an  average  1  fr.  50  cen- 
times, or  30  cents  per  day ;  on  the  second  class  work  from  30  to  40 
cents,  and  on  the  jacquard  loom  from  40  cents  to  $1  00  per  day,  the 
average  being  about  3  francs,  ur  60  cents;  these  are  gross  wages. 
Net  earnings  will  be  weekly  about  $2  46  or  $2  60  ;  13  fr.  for  the  jac- 
quard weaver,  and  from  6  to  10  francs,  $1  20  to  $2  00,  for  the  plain 
weavers.  Women  and  children  obtain  plenty  of  employment  at  the 
mills.     Wages  have  risen  by  above  one- third  in  the  last  few  years. 

Wages  in  most  of  .the  other  departments  of  labor  (not  manufactu- 
ring) are,  for  men,  2  to  3  francs,  40  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  for 
women,  25  cents. 

Thibets  of  woollen  wefl  and  warp,  11^°  3  shots  over,  warps  No. 
22'8.  weft  No.  38's :  wages  20  or  22  nrancs,  17  sols  per  ell  of  44  inches, 
amounting  to  about  $4  00  or  $4  10  on  an  average  per  week,  out  of 
which  the  weaver  pays  for  winding  weft,  and  everything  but  winding 
the  warps.  The  earnings  of  the  weaver,  therefore,  on  these  goods, 
could  not  be  less  than  2^  francs,  or  50  cents  per  day,  for  14  hours' 
work. 

In  the  woollen  spinning  factory  belonging  to  Mons.  Delatre,  spinners 
earn  from  20  to  24  francs,  $4  00  to  $4  25  per  week,  net.     It  is  by  no 

*  Mods.  Lemaitre. 
2 
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meaQS  uncommon  for  them  to  earn  30  francs,  t6  00,  net  The  girls 
earn  about  7^  francs,  $1  40  to  $1  50  per  week ;  and  the  children  3 
fi'ancs,  60  cents  per  week.  They  work  15  hours  in  this  mill,  and 
healthier  looking  people  cannot  be  found  in  any  factory.  The  rooms 
are  all  high,  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  the  machinery  extremely  good. 

There  are  several  weaving  villages  in  the  north  of  France,  but 
none  of  which  exhibit  any  features  in  the  rate  of  wages  worthy  of 
particular  note. 

At  Tourcoing,  for  instance,  the  weavers  gain  about  9  or  10  fr.  gross 
per  week;  these  wages  have  been  augmented  by  about  a  tenth, 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  other  working  classes  (adult  males)  gain  from  1  fr.  75  centimes 
to  2  fr.  25  centimes  per  day.  * 

The  weavers  are  the  most  moral  class  in  this  toum  ;  they  attend  to 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  seem  contented  with  their  condi- 
tion.    The  price  of  food  was,  last  year : — 

Bread,  32  centimes,  (^\d,)  per  kilogramme  (2^1b.) 

Meat,  1  fr.      10       do.  do  do. 

Coals,  2  "       25       do.  (1*.  10^)  per  hectolitre  of  22  gall. 
Rent,  average  for  weavers,  100  fr.  (4/.) 

At  Havre,  the  average  amount  of  wages  of  a  male  laborer  is,  in 
the  country,  2  fr.  equal  \s.  6c2.,  in  summer ;  and  1  fr.  50c.,  equal  Is, 
2J.,  in  winter,  without  food ;  in  towns,  it  is  2  fr.  50c.,  equal  to  25.  a 
day,  all  the  year. 

A  laborer's  wife  and  four  children,  aged  14,  11,  8,  and  5  years  re- 
spectively, (the  eldest  a  boy)  earn  in  a  year,  1,000  fr.,  provided  the 
two  eldest  children  are  employed. 

The  rent  of  the  laborers*  habitations,  from  50  to  100  fr.,  equal  2  to 
4/.  a  year. 

In  the  south-western  provinces. 
The  wages  of  an  able-bodied  male  laborer,  by  the  year, 

amount  to 425  fr. 

A  house  and  garden  is  found  him,  valued  at  60  fr.  per 

annum 60  " 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  he  receives  four  hogs- 
heads of  piquette,  (a  beverage  made  by  pouring  water 
over  the  residue  of  the  grapes  and  lees  of  new  wine) 

valued  at 25  fr. 

Wood  for  fuel,  valued  at : 30  "    —55 

Total  for  the  year 540  fr. 

The  wages  of  a  day  laborer  are  1  fr.  50c. 

A  laborer's  wife  and  four  children  can  earn,  by  labor,  about  300  fr., 
«£12  sterling,  $57  60,  per  annum,  viz. : 

The  wife, 120  fr. 

Eldest  boy, .• 80 

Child  1 1  years  old, 50 

Child    8         do ^ 30 

Child    5        do 20 

Total, 300  fr. 
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Dr.  Bowring,  in  1834,  collected  the  following  returns  : — 

lo  P«rw-  Fr.  Ct    Pr.  Ct. 

Gansmiths  earn  per  day 3  50  to  4  00 

Jewellers  do         , ..3  50to4  50 

Toymen  do         , 3  00 

Capmakers  do         2  50 

Butchers — ^they  are  boarded,  and  may  earn  from  1,000  to  1,300  francs 

per  annum. 

Bakers        earn  per  day 4  00  to  4  50 

Brewers — they  are  boarided,  and  may  earn  500  francs  per  annum. 

Hatters       earn  per  day 3  00 

Carpenters  do 3  00  to  3  50 

Cartwrights         do        3  00 

Shoemakers         do         3  00 

Carvers  do 4  00 

Nailers  do 3  00  to  4  00 

Ropemakers        do         3  00 

Cutlers  do         3  00 

Gilders  do        3  50  to  5  00 

Cabinetmakers     do        3  50  to  5  00 

Tinmen  do        3  00 

Engravers  do        ,5  00 

Watchmakers      do         3  50  to  5  00 

Printers  do 4  00  to  7  00 

Do  do        2  50  to  3  50 

Masons  do        3  00 

Do  do        2  00 

Marble  cutters    do        « 4  00 

Joiners  do         3  00  to  3  50 

Goldsmiths  do        4  00 

Paper  makers      do        ...3  50to4  50 

Perfumers  do        ,--...3  00 

Lacemen  do         .4  00 

Pastrycooks — they  are  boarded,  and  earn  from  600  to  900  francs  per 

annum. 

Paviers       earn  per  day 9  00 

Plumbers  do        3  00  to  3  50 

Plasterers  do         2  50  to  3  00 

Porcelain  makers  do        3  00 

Soapboilers        do         v-.-S  50 

Saddlers  and  >     ,  o  ca 

Coachmakersi    ^°         ' ^  ^^ 

Locksmiths        -do        3  00  to  3  50 

Do  do        4  00 

Stonecutters         do         4  00 

Tailors  do         4  00 

Do  do         5  00  to  8  00 

Turners  in  wood  do         3  00 

Upholsterers         do         3  00  to  3  50 

Dyers  do         3  00  to  5  00 

Tanners  do        3  50  to  4  00 

Do  do         6  00tol5  0 

Terrace  makers  do        2  00 

Coopers  do        3  00 

Do.    They  are  also  boarded,  and  get  as  wages  500  francs. 

Turners  in  Metal  earn  per  day 4  00 

Blacksmiths         do        3  00 
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With  regard  to  the  food  of  these  workmen,  the  terrace-makers  and 
laborers  live  very  economically,  not  expending  more  than  from  16  to 
17  sous  per  day.  In  the  morning  they  repair  to  the  low  eating-houses, 
called  Gargotes,  where,  for  7  sous*  they  get  soup,  and  a  plate  of  meat 
with  vegetables  ;  their  custom  is  to  breakfast  on  the  soup  and  veg^ 
tables,  and  carry  the  meat  away  with  them  for  their  dinner. 

Thus,  these  7  sous,  two  pounds  of  bread  8  sous,  and  perhaps  for 
wine  2  sous,  make  17  sous. 

The  masons,  paviers,  locksmiths,  &c.,  do  not  exceed  20  or  21  sous ; 
their  only  addition  to  the  above  being  4  or  5  sous  for  supper. 

Carvers,  gilders,  saddlers,  printers,  &:c.,  spend  about  30  sous  per 
day  ;  viz.,  soup  and  meat  for  breakfast  7^  sous,  dinner  7^  sous,  wine 
at  do,  6  sous,  two  pounds  of  bread  9  sous.  The  higher  paid  artisans 
spend  at  least  35  to  40  sous. 

In  the  iron  works  at  Vandelesse,  (Nievre)  the  price  of  labor  is  1  fr. 
70c.  per  day ;  at  Nevers,  for  manufacture  of  iron  cables,  2  fr. ;  at 
Fourchambault,  1  fr.  60c.  is  the  average  rate,  the  workmen  in  the 
potteries  at  Nevers  gain  1  fr.  75c.  per  day ;  at  Nogent,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  goods,  the  wages  are,  to  men  2  fr.,  to  women  1  fr. 
25c.,  and  children  60  to  90c.  per  day ;  at  Mouy,  in  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, men  are  paid  from  1  fr.  to  1  fr.  50c.,  and  boys  of  fifteen  1  fr. 
In  the  Department  de  1' Aube,  the  weavers  of  fine  cloth  get  1  fr.  75c. ; 
stocking-makers,  1  fr. ;  cotton  spinners,  1  fr.  50c.  per  day ;  reelers 
and  winders,  1  fr. ;  tanners,  2  fr.  to  2  fr.  10c.  At  St.  Etienne,  the 
wages  paid  to  the  miners  are,  diggers,  3  fr.  '50c. ;  drawers,  3  fr.  per 
day.  At  Rieve  de  Gier,  4  fr.  25c.  and  3  fr.  50c. ;  nailers  receive  either 
7  to  10c.  per  lb.,  or  from  1  fr.  to  1  fr.  50c.  per  1,000.  The  tenders  on 
tilk'tcorms  are  paid  from  50c.  to  \fr,  per  day.  Women  employed  in 
reeling  silk  receive  1  fir.  per  lb..  At  the  fnrge  of  Janon,  (Vienne)  a 
master  founder  is  paid  8  fr.,  a  founder  4  to  5  fr.,  a  laborer  2  fi:.,  and  a 
boy  from  1  fr.  to  1  fr.  25c.  per  day.  At  Rieve  de  G'vst^  the  laboring 
makers  of  coke  receive  from  2  fr.  to  2  fr.  50c.  per  day. 

The  *'  Fonts  et  Chaussees"  pay  their  laborers  36  fr.  per  calendar 
month. 

The  food  varies  in  different  districts.  Throughout  the  district  call- 
ed Landes,  (Heath)  occupying  about  one-third  of  this  department,  the 
food  consists  in  rye  bread,  soup  made  of  millet,  cakes  of  Indian  com, 
now  and  then  some  salt  provision  and  vegetables,  rarely,  if  ever, 
butcher  meat ;  their  drink,  water,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  stagnant. 
•  In  the  other  parts  of  Southern  France  the  peasantry  live  better. 
They  eat  wheaten  bread,  soup  made  with  vegetables,  and  a  little 
grease  or  lard  .twice  a  day,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  but  seldom 
butcher  meat ;  their  drink  is  wine  or  piquette.  A  family,  composed  as 
above,  could  lay  something  by  from  their  gains  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  are  much  fewer  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  fact,  the  luxuries  of  tea,  &c.,  are  quite  unknown. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  THB  PROTBCTIOK  OF  HOME  LABOR. 

The  following  document  has  been  sent  to  us  from  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  and  we  are  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  this  incipient  measure 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  call  public  attention  to  this  all- important 
subject. 

We  say,  all'imporfant,heceLU6e  it  is  the  subject  of  all  others,  which  in 
our  estimation  should  immediately  claim  the  undivided  attention  of 
all  who  desire  to  perpetuate  our  free  institutions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  on  the  subject,  of  our 
foreign  trade,  no  one,  we  think,  can  doubt  that  our  home  labor  is  in- 
finitely more  valuable  to  us  than  such  trade,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view ;  yet  this  is  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  the  moral  effect 
which  must  be  produced  by  suffenng  the  value  of  labor  to  fall  in  this 
country  to  the  extremely  depressed  state  to  which  it  is  reduced  in 
£urope,  as  we  have  shown  by  the  accounts  we  have  published. 

Societies,  therefore,  for  the  promotion  of  home  labor,  let  it  be 
engaged  in  what  pursuit  it  may,  are,  undoubtedly,  the  very  means 
of  all  others  which  should  be  resorted  to,  to  guard  against  this  enor- 
mous evil.  The  distribution  of  the  property  annual]^^  created  at  home 
among  our  citizens,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  to  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
duty  above  all  others  imposed  upon  our  legislators. 

Let,  then,  such  societies  be  immediately  formed ;  let  them  take  the 
best  means  in  their  power  to  examine  into  this  subject,  and  publish 
the  results  of  their  labor. 

We  have  thought  much  upon  this  matter,  and  without  insisting 
upon  the  perfect  accuracy  of  our  calculations,  we  throw  out,  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers,  the  following  views  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves. 

By  referring  to  volume  2nd.  page  911,  of  this  Magazine,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  number  of  persons,  (exclusive  of  slaves,)  engaged 
in  manual  labor  and  professions  in  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of 
1840,  was  as  follows  :  , 

Whites, '. 3,649,390 

Free  colored  persons, 154,990 

3,804,380 

If,  therefore,  we  estimate  the  labor  of  these  persons  to  average  50 
cents  per  day  each,  (and  doubtless  it  is  more,)  the  annual  amount  of 
their  labor  for  300  working  days  in  a  year,  will  be  8570,657,000. 

Now,  tl||pmere  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  before  it  has  gone 
into  operation,  has  caused  such  a  falling  oif  in  prices,  in  anticipation 
of  the  increased  supply  of  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe, 
to  overstock  the  American  market,  that  many  of  our  manufacturers 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  wages  of  their  hands 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

We  think,  from  this  important  fact,  that  it  is  within  all  reasonable 
bounds  to  estimate  that  the  total  labor  of  the  country  will  experience 
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a  fall  of  at  least  ten  per  cent.)  and  thus  take  from  that  portion  of  oar 
citizens,  who  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  labor,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  exceeding  one 
half  of  the  whole  exports  of  th»  produce  of  the  country. 

But  this  is  far  short  of  the  loss  nie  country  must  suffer,  in  the  check 
that  will  be  given  to  all  our  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits, 
which  will  be  paralyzed  by  the  proceeds  of  the  cheap  labor  imported* 

Our  mineral  treasures,  which,  under  the  protection  given  them  by 
the  tariff  of  1842,  were  increasingly  coming  foith  from  the  mines; 
our  wool,  which  commanded  a  high  price  for  manufacture  at  home ; 
indeed,  all  our  great  home  interests,  will  be  more  or  less  sacrificed; 
and  all  this  will  take  place  because  the  monarchical  institutions  of 
Europe  keep  down  the  masses  of  their  population,  and  cheat  them  out 
of  the  fair  price  of  their  labor. 

This  is  the  real  truth,  stripped  of  all  the  fallacy  with  which  it  is 
enveloped  by  demagogues.  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  labor  are> 
undoubtedly,  the  surest  and  best  means  of  awakening  the  people  to  a 
knowle4ge  of  the  manifest  injustice,  resulting  from  the  transfer  of 
the  effects  of  European  despotism  to  the  labor  of  the  United  States. 

As  well  mighLwe  burthen  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
t3^es  to  support  an  established  church — with  direct  taxes  to  aid. -in 
paying  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  Great  Bfitain,  and  inipoie 
all  the  other  burthens  borne  in  that  country,  which  unite  to  domu 
the  price  of  labor,  as  to  import  the  proceeds  of  that  labor,  wf&out 
sufficient  duties,  to  prevent  British  goods  from  so  far  taking  posses- 
sion  of  our  market,  as  to  overstock  it,  and  equalize  the  price  of  our 
labor  to  that  paid  in  that  over- taxed  and  overburthened  country. 

These  are  truths  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  spread 
abroad  among  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  therefore 
must  call  upon  all  the  friends  of  American  labor,  at  once,  to  unite  and 
form  societies  for  its  promotion  in  every  section  of  the  Union. 

Much  may  be  done  for  this  great  cause,'between  thil  and  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  in  December  next,  and  daring  its  session. 

Memorials  will,  doubtless,  be  poured  into  both  Houses  for  a  proper 

modification  of  the  present  iniquitous  !\nti- American  labor  tanff; 

and  the  friends  of  that  labor  cannot  be  loo  industrious  in  collecting 

information  of  all  kinds,  to  bring  the  subject  properly  before  Congress. 

These  are  our  honest  convictions,  after  an  exptqiience  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  many  of  which  were  passed  in  England,  and  various 
parts  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  examine  into  the  operation  of  their 
laws,  which  so  depress  the  condition  of  their  laborers,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  most  of  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  very  necessaries  of 
life. 

That  this  may  be  rendered  obvious  to  all,  we  ask  att||^on  to  an 
article  in  this  number  of  our  work,  under  the  head  of  the  **  Burthens 
of  the  British  Laborer.*' 

Referring,  therefore,  to  the  following  document,  we  would  again, 
in  conclusion,  most  strongly  urge  the  formation  of  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  home  labor,  upon  the  plan  therein  suggested. 


t 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  HOME  LABOR. 

The  system  of  political  economy  promulgated  in  the  last  annual 
Treasury  Report,  and  the  passage  of  the  *'  Act  reducing  the  duties  on 
imports  and  for  other  purposes/'  inr  pursuance  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  that  report,  presents  a  new  and  very  important  crisis  in  the 
public  afiairs  of  our  country,  which  demands  the  serious  attention  of 
its  patriotic  citizens. 

It  is  now  openly  avowed,  that  it  is  both  inexpedient  and  unconsti- 
tutional to  regulate  the  duties  on  foreign  imports,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  incidental  protection  to  home  labor ;  and  it  is  even  contended 
that  the  national  wealth  is  better  promoted  by  importing  goods  from 
foreign  countries,  than  by  manufacturing  them  at  home  ! 

That  these  doctrines,  however  sincerely  they  may  be  believed  in  by 
llheir  advocates,  are  wholly  fallacious,  and  in  their  practical  effect,  are 
not  only  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people,  but  in 
derogation  of  an  essential  power  of  the  Constitution,  is  our  firm  con- 
viction ;  and  that  unless  this  great  political  delusion  can  be  dispelled, 
it  may  paralyse  for  ages,  if  not  for  ever,  a  vast  amount  of  the  pro- 
gressive energies  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country. 

With  a  view  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  on  these  important  matters,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisabte  to  form  an  association  to  be  denominated  '*  A  So' 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Home  Labor. ^* 

The  principles  of  its  union  and  the  objects  of  its  action  may  be 
found  in  the  following  tenets.     This  society  maintains  : 

1.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  every  people,  to  the  internal  strength,  power 
and  independence  of  every  nation,  and  that  it  can  only  be  effectively 
accomplished  by  concerted  action  of  the  people,  through  the  agency 
of  their  government. 

2.  That  the  powers  granted  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  exerdsed  under  the  terms  of  the  grants,  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfilge ;  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  specific 
grant  of  powbr,  and  refuse  to  exercise  the  same,  may  become  an 
abuse,  not  less  subversive  of  public  justice  than  the  usurpation  of 
powers  not  granted.  i 

3.  That  the  powers  to  **  lay  and  collect  duties^  imposts,^^  fli^,  and 
to  "  regulate  comfierce  with  foreign  nations,"  which  the  States  re- 
linquished, and  conceded  to  the  general  government,  confer  a  clear 
and  unquestionable  authority  on  the  latter,  to  regulate  the  duties  (to 
be  laid  for  revenue)  according  to  its  discretion ;  and  consequently  in 
such  manner  as  to  encourage  and  promote  domestic  labor,  and  the 
mechanic  arts  among  the  American  people.  The  illustrious  founders 
of  our  go||0rnment,  and  all  the  wisest  and  earliest  expounders  of  the 
Constitution,  unanimously  adopted  this  construction  of  that  instrument. 

4.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  further  prosperous  advancement  of  the 
mechanic  arts  in  our  country,  as  well  asthepermanentsafety  of  many 
now  partially  established,  that  the  impost  duties,  laid  for  revenue, 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  fabrics  and  productions  of  Ame- 
rica labor  a  decided  preference  in  the  Home  Market,  over  those  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries. 


*."*. 
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5.  That  the  proposition  aaserted  in  the  Treasury  Report,  that  "  No 
duty  should  be  laid  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  amount  of  revenue"  can  only  contemplate  sucli  a  x»*. 
gulation  of  duties,  as  will  entirely  put  an  end  to  the  home  productioB 
of  all  articles,  the  like  of  which  can  be  imported  from  abroad  ;  as  in 
that  event  only,  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  duty  is  ascertainable — 
being  that  which  will  for  ever  keep  down  the  rival  American  production. 

6.  That  inasmuch  as  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  reduces  the  im- 
post duties,  by  which  the  revenues  of  the  Government  are  confessed- 
ly to  be  diminished,  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  an 
expensive  war,  it  is  plain  that  an  ulterior  and  not  present  revenne 
standard  is  sought,  which  proves  that  it  is  a  primary  object  of  policy 
with  the  disciples  of  the  treasury  report,  to  paralyze  American  labor, 
and  substitute  foreign  in  its  place. 

7.  That  such  a  purpose  is  also  clearly  proved,  by  the  change  in  the 
form  of  the  duties,  from  specif  to  ad  valorem,  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  discovered,  except  that  the  latter  system  offers  extraordinary 
facilities  for  evading  a  considerable  portion  of  the  duty  apparnitly 
imposed ;  whereby  a  nominal  impost  in  the  disguise  of  ^pec 
in  the  statute,  will  fall  far  below  it  at  the  Custom  Hou8e»(lC-  * 

8.  That  specific  duties,  whenever  practicable,  ought  to  vi 
in  preference  to  ad  valorem  ;  because— 

They  are  ascertained  by  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Ci 
House,  without  any  danger  of  evasion  orfi»ud ;  because — 

They  diminish,  while  ad  valorem  dutift^  increase^  the  pemii 
fluctuations  in  the  National  Revenue,  and  tlLthe  enterprises  of 
merce,  navigation,  and  manufacturea ;  giving  to  the  latter  least 
tection  where  it  is  most  wanted,  and  unnecessarily  increasin|^ 
price  of  imported  goods,  whenever  they  may  happen  to  rise  i]».-| 
Foreign  Market.     Because— 

Ad  valorem  duties  are  a  tax  in  disguise,  of  which  none  can  know 
how  much  he  pays ;  while  by  reason  of  the  facilities  Ibr  evasion  and 
fraud,  such  temptations  to  dishonesty  and  penury  are  offered,  as  must 
tend  ly  expel  honest  and  conscientious  men  from  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  to  corrupt  those  who  engage  in  them.     Because — 

Ad  valorem  duties  being  based  on  the  foreign  cost,  will  enable  fo- 
reign manufacturing  houses,  through  their  agents,  to  invoice  their 
goods  (even  when  frauds  are  not  intended)  at  l<]^er  rates  than  an 
Ameri(;an  merchant  can  purchase  for,  even  from  the  sajne  houses. 

9.  That  the  system  of  revenue  now  adopted,  and  the  policy  fully 
disclosed,  of  using  the  revenue  ^ovrev  to  paralyze  American  labor  and 

foster  that  of  foreign  countries  in  preference,  is  the  offspring  of  a  gross 
delusion,  and  should  be  resisted  by  every  constitutional  means  in  the 
power  of  an  American  citizens,  who  are  devoted  to  the  t«i|»  interests 
of  their  country. 

10.  That  the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and 
navigatioiS  are  inseparably  connected ;  and  that  as  the  prosperity  of 
each  is  beneficial  to  all,  all  alike  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  the 
government.  But  as  a  parricidal  blow  has  beeh  aimed  at  one  of  these 
great  interests,  its  defence,  at  this  time,  demands  especial  attention, 
as  well  for  its  own  safety  as  for  that  of  all  the  others.     Agriculture 
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flourishes  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the  Tictmty  of  home  manufactures, 
and  the  fanner  can  find  no  market  bo  advantageous  to  himself  as  the 
forge,  the  furnace,  the  rolling  mill,  the  coal  mine,  the  spindle  and  the 
loom. 

For  these  reasons  the  members  of  this  association  pledge  them- 
selves to  use  all  fair  and  honorable  means  to  collect  and  diffuse  infor- 
mation among  their  fellow-citizens,  as  to  the  true  internal  policy  of  the 
government,  and  to  dispel  the  delusion  which  fearfully  jeopardizes 
the  hopeful  destinies  of  our  beloved  country.  They  also  pledge 
themselves,  for  the  sake  of  union  and  harmony  in  their  associated  ac- 
tion, to  kee^  a  single  eye  to  the  issue  herein  set  forth,  and  to  maintain 
and  continue  this  bond  of  union  until  its  great  object  shall  be  accom- 
plished. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1846. 
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At  page  1008,  of  the  second  volume  of  the  National  Magazine, 
(April  number,  1846,)  and  extended  to  page  1023,  will  be  found  a 
pretty  full  account  of  the  depressed  and  degraded  labor  of  England, 
according  to  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  work  on  over-population. 

Being  fnlly  convinced  that  the  introduction  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
degraded  labor  into  the  United  States,  at  low  duties,  is  virtually  to 
subject  our  own  industriou^j^eople  to  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  bad 
state  of  society  in  Europe,  and  thus  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  our  free 
institutions,  we  are  always  desirous  to  spread  abroad  such  well-estab- 
lished facts  as  will  show  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  foreign  labor. 

With  this  view,  we  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  work  published  in  London,  this  year,  written 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.  A.,  entitled,  "  The  Elevation  of  the 
People,  Moral,  Instructional,  and  Social." 

This  work  embraces  a  history  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of^ 
England,  from  the  Saxon  period  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  we 
think  states  many  facts  that  are  full  of  instruction.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose we  transfer  some  of  them  to  our  pages  ;  and  we  would  that  our 
allotted  space  for  such  articles  would  permit  us  to  give  mortf  fully 
the  real  state  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  a  country  whose  greOTpros- 
perity  is  the  theme  Of  almost  every  writer  on  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy. 

Of  all  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  statesman  and  the  moralist,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  philanthropist,  we  know  of  none  affording  more 
instructive  lessons  than  this,  and  none  which  it  behooves  the  American 
public,  more  especially,  thoroughly  to  examine. 

Certainly,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  progress  of  English  in- 
dustry, in  latter  years,  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
mind  to  realize  it ;  and  yet  is  it  a  solemn  truth,  that  in  no  civilized 
country  on  earth  can  a  more  degraded  state  of  existence  be  found, 
than  actually  exists  at  this  moment,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  working 
classes  of  Christian  England,  to  say  nothing  of  Ireland,  where  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  in  a  state  little  above  the  brute  creation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  causes  combined  to  produce  this  state 
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of  things,  wbicb  we  have  at  this  time  neither  space,  time,  nor  incli- 
nation to  enumerate,  much  less  to  discuss.  It  is  the  fact,  the  lamen- 
table  fact,  to  which  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  and 
in  Bo  doing  would  ask  him,  if  any  consideration  that  could  be  offend 
to  the  citizens  of  this  free  country,  should  induce  them  to  adopt  mea- 
sures which  must  inevitably  produce,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
same  state  of  things  in  the  United  States  1 

It  is  always  the  wish  of  the  editor  rather  to  be  under,  than  over  the 
mark,  in  any  estimates  he  may  make,  of  any  positions  he  may  as- 
sume ;  and  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  he  would  not  be  understood 
to  say,  that  such  a  state  of  things,  as  will  presently  be  shown  from 
British  testimony,  to  exist  in  England,  can  ever  exist  in  this  country. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  causes  operating  in 
England  that  cannot  operate  here  ;  such  as  the  density  of  her  popu- 
lation and  the  sparseness  of  ours;  and,  indeed,  others  which  we 
need  not  name.  But  although  our  people  can  never  be  reduced 
as  low  in  the  scale  of  degradation  as  the  masses  are  in  England,  still 
they  may  be  greatly  reduced  below  the  state  of  comfort  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  ;  and  may 
suffer  as  much  comparative  misery,  rendered,  indeed,  the  more  acute, 
from  the  higher  state  of  sensibility  arising  from  their  better  moral 
and  physical  condition. 

With  this  view,  then,  it  is  that  we  make  the  following  extracts,  and 
would  ask  their  careful  consideration. 

The  great  struggle  in  Great  Britain,  they  will  see,  is  a  struggle  to 
sustain  life ;  not  in  any  way  to  answer  the  purposes  of  creation,  by  « 
religious  or  moral  exercise  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  their  nature, 
but  simply  to  procure  the  coarsest  food  sufficient  to  enable  them  tp 
exist. 

Mr.  Milner,  the  author  from  whom  we  quote,  appears  to  have  well 
studied  his  subject,  so  far  as  he  has  gone ;  but  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
with  his  facts,  more  than  his  opinions,  that  we  have  to  do ;  and  we 
must,  at  least  for  the  present,  defer  the  exposition  of  his  causes  and 
proposed  remedies. 

Such  a  state  of  society  as  he  exhibits  throughout  England,  among 
the  working  people,  one  would  suppose  could  not  exist  in  a  Chris- 
tian hind,  were  it  not  that  the  testimony  is  taken  from  parliamentary 
and  parochial  reports;  and  that  these  are  the  results  of  investigations 
taken  under  authority  of  the  government. 

Secretary  Walker,  in, his  report  to  Congress,  at  their  last  session, 
in  speaking  of  the  cotton  crop,  says,  "  at  present  prices  our  cotton 
crop  will  yield  an  annual  product  of  $72,000,000,  and  the  manufac- 
tured fabric,  $504,000,000,  furnishing  profits  abroad  to  thousands  of 
capitalists,  and  wages  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  working  class*' 
es ;  all  of  whom  would  be  deeply  injured  by  any  disturbance  grow- 
ing out  of  a  state  of  war,  to  the  direct  and  adequate  supply  of  the 
raw  material.  If  our  manufacturers  consume  400,000,000  bales,  it 
would  cost  them  $12,000,000,  whilst  selling  the  manufactured  fabric 
for  $84,000,000." 

Before  we  speak  of  this  extraordinary  extract  in  its  Anti- Ameri- 
can tendency,  we  must  correct  a  gross  error  in  fact,  which  it  assumes; 
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and  that  is,  making  the  American  fabrics  from  cottoui  seven  times 
as  valuable  as  the  raw  material.  We  are  quite  sure  it  is  a  full  allow- 
ance to  admit  them  to  be  fimr  times  the  cost  of  the  cotton  ;  many  think 
tllree  and  a  half  is  as  much  as  they  will  average  ;  but  admitting  them 
to  reach  four  values  of  the  raw  materid,  and  the  $84,000,000,  is  redu- 
ced to  848,000,000,  making  a  difference  in  the  estimate  of  $36,000,000. 
We  think  that  7  times  the  value  is  a  full,  if  not  an  over  estimate  for  the 
fine  cotton  fabrics  of  En galnd ;  and  did  the  calculation  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  coarser  made  articles  of  the  country  come  from  any  other  source 
than  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  should  say  it  was  inten- 
tional ;  but  we  must  excuse  an  officer  of  so  high  a  grade,  from  any 
thing  so  dishonorable,  and  attribute  it  to  his  ignorance. 

His  great  fear  of  producing  injury  to  the  profits  of  thousands  of 
capitalists,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  abroad, 
in  a  state  of  war,  however  he  may  think  it  enhances  his  claim  to  phi- 
lanthropy, undoubtedly  impugns  his  patriotism  to  an  equal  extent. 

But  Mr.  Walker  is  always  unfortunate  in  everything  he  writes  on 
the  subject  of  political  economy  ;  and  in  this  instance  as  much  go  as  in 
any  other ;  for  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  as  he  certainly  is  most  anxious  to  do,  at 
the  expense  of  thousands  of  capitalists,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  his 
own  fellow-citizens,  produces  any  advantages  to  the  foreign  laborer, 
in  a  proportion  as  great  as  it  depresses  the  labor  of  the  United 
States. 

But  to  return  to  the  depression  of  the  labor  of  England,  we  again 
ask  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Milner*s  book  ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  it  will  at  once  be  admitted  to  show  a  state  of  degra- 
dation requiring  such  a  tariff  as  shall  protect  American  citizens  from 
even  an  approximation  to  such  an  existence,  which  must  certainly 
come  upon  them  under  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Milner,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts,  which  proves  the  evil  to  be  gene- 
ral, and  not  in  any  particular  vocation.  Indeed,  the  worst  accounts 
appear  to  attach  to  the  agricultural  districts.  « 

Extract  from  Mr.  Milner's  work  on  the  elevation  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain : 

HOME  ASPECTS. 

''  The  number  of  children  between  three  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  is 
sniiyposed  to  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  population. 
Making  allowance  for  those  sick,  subject  to  casualties,  and  incidently 
.  occupied,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  should  be  one-sixth  of  the  popu- 
Jatidhy  r^ceivfhg  week-day  instruction,  for  society  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state.  A  striking  and  sad  discrepancy,  however,  appears  in  relation  to 
our  people,  between  what  should  be  and  what  is.  An  inquiry  will  now  be 
appropriate,  into  our  instructional  and  moral  state,  extending  to  both  the 
adult  and  juvenile  part  of  the  nation.  Within  the  divisions  of  the  metro- 
politan poor,  tne  town-operatives,  the  field-laborers,  and  the  mine-workers 
-*we  embrace  the  manual-labor  class,  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  the 
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people,  who  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  extraneous  aid  for  the 
means  of  right  education. 

I.  ■    ^ 

London,  which  received  the  metropolitan  sceptre  from  the"' first  Plan- 
tagenet  upon  the  fall  of  Winchester ;  which  has  since  been  ravaged  by 
the  three  most  dreadful  of  human  visitations,  famine,  fire  and  plague; 
more  than  any  contemporary  city,  except  the  capital  of  the  Turks,  has 
scarcely  felt  these  disasters  in  the  progress  of  its  aggrandisement,  but 
has  advanced  to  become  the  largest,  congregate  mass  of  human  life, 
power,  opulence,  and  art,  that  ever  has  existed  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. The  city  of  the  Caesars  was  more  powerful  relatively,  but  not 
positively.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  antiquity  covered  a  larger  area,  but 
the  number  of  their  people  has  been  extravagantly  over-rated.  In  every 
point,  except  that  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain  bears  away  the  palm,  both  from  her  modern  rivals^  and  the  cities 
of  the  antique.  There  are  not  many,  however,  of  those  who  annually 
visit  London,  and  but  few  of  the  thousands  wh0  spend  their  days  within 
its  bounds,  who  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  its  varied  features.  To 
arrive  at  this,  there  are  two  persons  whose  acquaintance  must  be  sought 
— the  policeman  and  the  missionary ;  else  a  long  and  wearisome  pil- 
grimage is  necessary,  through  the  regions  of  Safiron-hill,  the  courts  of 
St.  Giles,  and  the  alleys  of  Spitalfields. 

The  year  afler  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  metrop- 
olis, reported  that  they  had  "  found  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  poor  children  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  instruction, 
although  their  parefuts  appear  to  be  generally  very  desirous  of  obtaining 
that  advantage  for  them."  Twenty-seven  years  of  peace  have  passed 
away — the  children  are  now  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  children  them- 
selves— and  what  has  been  done  in  the  interim,  towards  securing  the 
new  race  from  the  disadvantage  to  which  the  parents  were  subject  ?  Old 
London  Bridge  has  vanished  from  the  site  it  occupied  since  the  days  of 
CoBur  de  Lion,  to  make  way  for  a  simpler,  statelier  structure.  The 
wagoner  has  been  furnished  with  the  means  of  whipping  his  team  under 
Father  Thames  from  Rotherhithe  to  Wapping ;  and  the  traveller  enters 
town  from  the  south,  by  a  viaduct  over  its  house-tops,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  But  while  these  physical  improvements  have 
transpired,  and  millions  been  spent  upon  their  execution^  the  mental 
and  moral  wants  of  the  metropolis  have  not  been  overtaken.  Mr.  Sla- 
ney's  committee  in  1838,  like  Mr.  Brougham's  in  1816,  in  their  rejport 
say,  **  they  have  ample  grounds  for  stating,  throughout  this  vast  metro- 
polis, the  means  of  useful  daily  instruction  are  lamentably  deficient." 

In  the  borough  of  Marylebone,  comprising  the  parislf  of  tliat'in;jlhe^ 
St.  Mary  Paddington,  and  Pancras,  a  region  of  open  fields  within  the 
memory  of  man,  the  population  has  rapidly  sprung  up,  from  97,642  per- 
sons in  1801,  to  291,816  in  1841.  Several  statistical  inquiries  have 
been  conducted  with  reference  to  parts  of  this  district,  by  visitation  from 
house  to  house;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  fashionable 
squares,  in  a  range  of  twenty-six  houses  called  Calmell's-buildings,  244 
out  of  447  parents  were  fqund  unable  to  read,  and  336  out  of  450  chil- 
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dren  were  without  any.  kind  of  school  instruction.  In  Westminster,  the 
seat  qf  the  Legislature,  the  abode  of  royalty,  the  residence  of  the  nobles, 
witliin  sound  of  the  abbey-chimes,  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  illustri- 
OUA  dead,  a  large  portion  of  living  humanity  exists  in  gross  ignorance 
and  vice.  '  The  parishes  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St  Clement's 
Danes,  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden,  and  the  district  of 
the  Savoy,  where  the  population  holds  a  mean  station  between  the  opu- 
lence of  the  west  and  the  poorer  localities,  gave  on  examination  the  gen- 
eral result,  that  some  kind  of  daily  instruction  was  afforded  to  one  in 
fourteen  of  the  population,  instead  of  one  in  six,  while  that  afforded  to 
one-third  of  the  scholars  was  of  an  inferior  description.  In  the  semi- 
official pamphlet,  published  in  1839,*  a  table  occurs  respecting  the 
above  parishes,  and  those  of  St.  John,  St.  Margaret,  St.  George,  St. 
James,  and  St.  Anne  Soho — the  city  of  Westminster — which  exhibits 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  instructional 
destitution.  Lord  Sandon,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  London 
Statistical  Society,  or^inated  an  inquiry  in  the  year  1842,  into  the  mo- 
ra] and  physical  conditiQii  of  the  working  classes,  in  the  inner  ward  of 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square.  The  result  obtained  was,  that 
out  of  a  gross  number  of  2,804  children,  976  of  an  age  to  attend  school, 
were  not  doing  so.t  In  one  district  in  the  western  part  of  the  metropo- 
lis, visited  by  the  agents  of  the  London  City  Mission,  they  found  312 
houses,  661  families,  and  812  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  only 
65  of  whom  were  receiving  any  kind  of  education.  The  same  parties 
have  stated  generally  of  34^  diis<tricts,  that  they  found  many  thousands 
who  went  to  neither  day  nor  Sunday-schools,  and  that  they  met  with 
2,744  adults,  who  confessed  that  they  could  not  read  a  letter. 

The  agents  of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society  thus  speaks  of  a  me- 
tropolitan district : 

"  There  is  a  district  sitaated  near  the  very  centre  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  north  side  of 
ftolbom-bridge,  and  to  the  west  of  St.  John  street,  which  might  be  not  anaptly  compared  to 
Banyan's  Slongh  of  Despond,  for  here  is  collected  a  large  portion  of  the  natural  and  social 
pollations  that  flow  from  the  sarroonding  neighborhoods ;  and  to  those  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  London,  the  names  of  Field  Lane,  Saffi-on  Hill,  Cow-cross,  and 
Sharp's  Alley,  present  no  other  ideas,  than  those  of  much  wretchedness  and  more  vice. 
This  popnIoQs  mass  of  streets^  coarts,  alleys,  and  yards,  probably  contains  not  fewer  than 
60,000  or  80,000  inhabitants.'  Generally  speaking,  the  people  seem  to  have  no  higher  and 
no  other  ideas,  than  those  connected  with  their  servile  occupations,  and  the  appetites  and 
passions  of  Uieir  animal  nature.  With  the  exception  of  a  more  or  less  imper&ct  acquain- 
tance with  the  art  of  reading  possessed  by  some,  it  mvy  be  said  that  the  march  of  intellect 
has  never  found  its  way  down  their  narrow  lanes  and  into  their  straitened  dwellings,  and 
that  the  stream  €»f  knowledge  has  passed  by  them,  without  leaving  a  drop  amongst  their 
congregated  habitations.  Shut  up  within  a  labyrinth  of  brick,  they  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  irorks  of  God  in  nature,  or  of  the  beauties  of  the  creation;  the  pore  air  of  heaven  itself 
becomes  contaminated  and  offensive  before  they  can  inhale  it ;  and  no  interruption  occurs  to 
relieve  the  miserable  monotony  of  their  existence,  except  what  arises  from  the  brutal  ex- 
'  ^Hsmexki  of  a  drunken  brawl,  or  the  frequent  visits  of  the  police  in  search  of  oifenders  against 
tite  181^8  (Xf  the  redm." 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  He  who  wends  his  way  across 
from  Pentonville  to  Holborn  by  the  nearest  routes,  will  receive  an  im- 
pression of  its  truth.  On  three  several  occasions  the  agents  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  searched  the  district,  without  finding  a  single  dame  or 

*  Recent  Measnres,  &c.,  Appendix,  Table  1. 
t  Statistical  Society  paper,  oy  0.  B.  Weld,  Esq. 
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common  daj-gchocJ.  The  people,  horse-killers,  horsehair  dressers,  and 
feather-carers,  are  crowded  on  an  average  of  twenty-iiTe  to  a  house. 
The  writer  of  *'  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  showed  his  knowledge  of  ike 
capita],  by  making  Saffron-hill  the  seat  of  the  firm  of  Qroirk,  GanmicNi, 
and  Snap. 

The  bones  of  Cocker,  the  anthor  of  a  once  famous  school-book,  re- 
pose in  the  parish  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  a  district  celebrated 
for  centuries  for  its  amount  of  crime  and  wretchedness,  and  still  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  untutored  adults  and  children.  A  section  of  that 
parish,  called  the  Mint — the  site  of  a  palace  and  park  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vill. — now  occupied. by  a  congregation  of  mean  and  dirty 
dwellings,  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  notorious  Jack  Shepherd's  adren- 
tures,  and  of  the  equally  notorious  Wild's.  On  an  inspection  of  this  lo- 
cality, there  were  found  3,169  families,  and  4,563  children,  521  of 
whom  were  receiving  some  instruction  in  Sunday-schools,  and  4,042 
were  destitute  even  of  that  advantage.  In  1839,  it  was  ascertained  that 
out  of  3,870  adults  examined  in  the  entire  pariah,  2,327  could  read, 
and  1,542,  or  40  pe*  cent.,  could  not  read,  and  1,218,  or  thirty-cme  per 
cent.,  possessed  no  copy  of  the  scriptures.* 

The  condition  of  a  part  of  London  east,  was  careiuUy  inquired  into, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1843,  by  the  agents  of  the  City  Mission ;  and 
their  report  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of  the  'Assistant  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  hand^oom  weavers.  The  district  visited,  included  the  parishes  of 
Bethnalgreen  and  Spitalfields,  and  extended  to  a  population  of  112,141. 
The  result  obtained  was,  a  total  of  27,823  children  of  an  age  to  receive 
instruction  ;  but  the  appalling  number  of  16,726  is  given  as  those  with- 
out the  advantage  of  even  a  dame  or  Sunday  school.  Among  the  adults, 
9,639  acknowledged  their  inability  to  read,  and  6,075  families  possessed 
no  copy  of  the  scriptures.f  These  are  deplorable  disclosures ;  especial- 
ly so,  as  they  show  a  great  and  rapid  descent  in  the  scale  of  civilization,^ 
when,  notwithstanding  its  many  and  serious  deficiencies,  improvement 
marks  the  general  character  of  English  society.  The  weavers  of  Spi- 
talfields were  once  a  decidedly  intellectual  and  religious  class,  sprung 
from  the  Walloons  and  French,  whom  religious,  persecution  exiled  on 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  They  had  their  mathematical, 
historical,  fioricultural,  entomological,  and  musical  societies.  Doll  and, 
the  inventor  of  the  achromatic  object-glass,  and  Simpson,  who  rose  to 
be  professor  of  mathematics  at  Woolwich,  worked  at  the  loom.  The 
societies  are  gone ;  and  penury  and  ignorance,  with  their  concomitant, 
profligacy,  are  the  leading  features  of  Spitalfields. 

It  cannot  be  surprising  that  London  should  require  a  strong  police 
force,  or  that  the  criminal  returns  should  be  so  heavy,  considering  the 
preceding  details.  The  police  are  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  as 
about  1  to  355,  and  entail  an  expenditure  for  their  simple  maintenance, 
of  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  annum.  But  large  as 
is  the  amount  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
metropolis,  a  mere  comparison  of  its  amount  with  a  similar  record,  bear- 

•  Rev.  G.  Weight.     Statistical  Society. 

t  City  Mission  Magazine,  Nov.  1843,  p.  173 — 177. 
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ing  upon  a  former  period,  will  betray  us  into  an  entirely  erroneous  con- 
clusion respecting  its  intellectual  and  moral  status.  Positively,  the  sha- 
dows haye  largely  expanded ;  but  relatively,  they  have  diminished. 
Progressive  debasement  is  the  inference  that  meets  us,  upon  looking 
solely  at  the  calendar  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  capital  year  after 
year ;  but  progressive  improvement  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  calendar  and  the  census — the  proper  mode  of  forming  a  just 
conclusion.  When,  about  a  century  ago,  the  population  sensibly  di- 
minished, the  consequence  of  dissipated  habits  checking  industry  and 
destroying  life,  so  that  the  burials  were,  in  one  year,  seventeen  thousand 
more  than  the  baptisms — when  Lords  Carteret  and  Cholmondeley  de- 
clared in  Parliament,  that  they  had  seen  the  people  lie  insensible  in  the 
gutters,  on  their  way  to  the  house — when  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  spoke 
of  the  sign-posts  with  the  inscription,  *^  You  may  get  drunk  for  a  penny, 
dead  drunk  for  two-pence,  and  have  clean  straw  for  nothing'' — when 
Hogarth  painted  his  Beer-street  and  March  to  Finchley,  and  neither 
person  nor  property  was  secure  from  violence  in  the  streets  after  dark^<- 
tbe  metropolis  was  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  present  size ;  and 
obviously,  taking  the  item  of  an  enormously  augmented  population  into 
the  account,  an  onward  course  of  improvement  has  been  pursu/sd.  Still, 
the  statistics  of  crime  and  immorality  are  sufficiently  dismal,  to  ^all  for 
earnest  attention  to  be  paid  to 'the  statistics  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction. 

'^  The  modern  Babylon,"  is  the  coinmon  title  of  the  capital.  As  was 
the  case  with  the  **  lady  of  kingdoms"  by  the  Euphrates,  there  are 
strange  discordances,  in  immediate  contiguity,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames — power  and  helplessness,  wealth  and  indigence,  luxury  and 
misery,  learning  and  ignorance,  refined  taste  and  brute  vulgarity — the 
rags  of  Saffron-hill  and  the  **  fine  linen"  of  Regent' s-park — the  "mer- 
chant princes,"  and  those  who  '*  grind  at  the  mill."  But  here  the  par- 
allel ceases.  The  modern  city  has  what  the  ancient  city  lacked — a 
knowledge  of  the  means  competent  to  produce  a  general  mental  and 
moral  amelioration,  and  a  race  of  citizens  in  possession  of  the  resources 
capable  of  putting  them  in  action  if  so  disposed.  One  of  the  most 
startling  anomalies  in  the  metropolis,  is  the  existence  of  great  physical 
misery  and  mental  destitution,  and  pecuniary  supplies  fully  adequate  to 
its  relief,  and  specially  designed  for  that  purpose.  The  income  of  the 
trust  estates  of  the  city,  upon  the  showing  of  its  own  authorities, 
amounts  to  dC364,000  per  annum,  representing  a  capital  of  twelve  mil- 
lions sterling  if  invested  in  the  three  per  cents.,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
it  is — one  of  the  richest  inheritances  that  posterity  has  ever  bequeathed, 
and  left  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant;  yet  the  citizens  are  heavily  burdened  with 
poor-rates,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  free  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries for  the  diseased,  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions ;  have  vast 
numbers  of  the  children  of  the  poor  without  instructional  means,  and 
every  winter  supplies  its  cases  of  destitute  persons  suffering  want  and  in 
danger  of  perishing  in  the  streets.  Well  pensioned  officers,  tureens  of 
turtle  soup,  and  civic  shows,  will  perhaps  explain  the  appropriation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  property  bequeathed  for  charitable  objects,  and  its  non- 
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application  to  ills  that  are  bard  to  bear,  within  the  shadow  of  Saint 
Paul's.^ 

The  towns  of  England  may  be  ranged  into  three  classes,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  distinct  department  of  labor  for  the  lower  orders,  with 
the  peculiar  habits  which  spring  therefrom,  and  respective  circumstan- 
Btances  which  in  various  degrees  will  exert  a  favorable  or  unfriendly  in- 
fluence upon  education.     There  are  the  outlying  towns  on  the  coast,  or 
on  the  great  rivers  near  the  sea,  where  the  chief  occupations  are  con- 
nected with  maritime  life ;  there  are  the  inland  towns  in  which  the  gen- 
try and  small  traders  are  prominent ;  and  there  are  those  which  have  a 
decidedly  manufacturing  character.     Of  the  former  class,  Hull,  Bristol, 
and  Liverpool,  are  samples;  of  the  second,  York,  and  Reading;  and  of 
the  latter,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,      it  would 
appear,  at  first  sight,  that  intellectual  and  moral  education  has  to  con- 
tend with  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  large  maritime  and  manufacturing 
towns,  from  which  it  is  exempt  in  narrower  circles  and  more  placid 
scenes.     That  sphere  of  worldly  occupation  which  is  opened  in  earij 
life,  and  the  easy  access  to  extended  association,  are  the  prominent  ob- 
stacles.    Undoubtedly  these  are  real  difficulties ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  tp  suppose  that  juvenile  labor  has  been  only  known  at  the  mill, 
and  alone  exists  among  the  whirl  of  machinery.     To  assist  the  parents 
at  their  craft,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  drudgery  of  life  as  soon  as 
capable,  to  do  something  by  way  of  earning  the  bread  they  eat,  is  a  de- 
mand to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  subject,  wherever  griping, 
negligent  or  necessitous  parents  are  found ;  and  whether  it  assumes  the 
form  of  keeping  house,  or  carrying  tools ;  whether  it  calls  them  to  the 
field  or  to  the  factory ;  it  cuts  them  off  as  effectually  from  the  discipline 
of  the  schoolmaster.     Experience  also  proves,  that  if  the  '*  city  full"  has 
influences  dangerous  to  the  mind  of  childhood,  so  has  the  village  group ; 
while  habits  of  vagabondism  and  vice  are  as  powerfully  recommended 
by  the  stagnation  of  small,  as  by  the  stir  of  large  communities.     There 
is  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  an  air  of  life,  pervading  the  great  gatherings 
of  men ;  a  freedom  from  cramping  servility  created  by  association  with 
a  considerable  number  upon  the  same  level,  which  is  favorable  to  the 
wholesome  developement  of  the  mind  if  subject  to  the  play  and  action 
of  wholesome  instruction ;  for  want  of  which,  in  a  more  limited  sphere, 

*  In  one  respect  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  metropolitan  habits.  A  re- 
turn made  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  during  the  last  session,  (1844)  of  persons 
taken  into  coatody  for  drankenuesB,  shows  as  this.  The  return  in  for  each  year,  from 
1831  to  1843,  distiuguishing  the  metropolitan  police  district  from  the  city.  The 
maximum  amount  iu  the  former  is  found  in  the  years  1331,  1832,  and  1833,  and  the 
miuimamin  1843. 

1831  males  and  femalest 31.353 

1832  do 32,636 

1833  do 29.880 

1843   do 10,890 

This  was  to  the  popalation  in  these  periods,  about  2  l-15th,  3  l-7th,  If,  and  i,  oat 
of  every  hundred  persons.    The  city  praper,  exhibits  the  same  gratifying  reimlt. 

1840  5,113 

1843 2,595 

Thus,  in  1840,  there  was  the  enormous  proportion  of  4  1-lOth,  out  of  every  one 
hundred  inhabitants  taken  into  custody  for  drunkenness,  and  only  2|th  in  1843. 
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the  same  machinery  will  only  feebly  operate  upon  a  dull  and  sluggish 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sharpening  of  the  faculties  by  the  col- 
lision of  numbers,  will  work  for  evil  without  the  guidance  and  control  of 
wise  institutions. 

It  is  folly  to  assume  the  alarmist  tone  respecting  the  multiplication  of 
town-dwellers,  as  though  it  were  a  deviation  in  the  abstract  from  the 
circumstances  most  suitable  for  human  nature,  |md  must  necessarily  in- 
volve a  condition  of  society  specially  unwholesome.  The  gregarious- 
ness  of  man,  one  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  his  being,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  written  record  of  the  will  of  Providence.  The  possession  of 
^'  cities  to  dwell  in,"  was  one  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  when  the  Al- 
mighty contemplated  the  consecration  of  a  people  to  himself;  and  as* 
suming  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  circum- 
stances specially  social  are  best  adapted  to  their  attaining  a  state  of  high 
accomplishment.  But  an  extended  company  of  town-dwellers,  ade- 
quately furnishing  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  discipline,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  juvenile  mind  is  placed  through  the  instruc- 
tional age,  is  a  spectacle  which,  after  six  thousand  years,  the  world  has 
still  to  witness. 

Local  examinations  have  clearly  established  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
large  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  numbers  of  the  juvenUe 
poor  population  are  apart  from  the  means  of  wholesome  discipline ;  a 
fact  which  is  referable  to  a  variety  of  causes — ^to  the  poverty  and  disin- 
clination of  parents,  and  to  an  inadequate  supply.  The  British  anclt  Na- 
tional schools  have  offered  no  instructional  provision  as  yet  commensur- 
ate with  the  extent  of  the  need ;  and  the  majority  of  the  common  day 
and  dame  schools,  accessible  to  the  child  of  the  operative,  are  little  more 
than  places  of  confinement,  often  physically  unhealthy,  supplying  a 
training  which  is  not  instructive,  and  an  example  which  is  frequently 
jiernicious.  Of  the  character  and  accomplishments  of  their  superinten- 
dents, some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  reports  of  visitors, 
which  might  be  largely  multiplied  : 

**  In  one  school,  an  affirmative  answer  being  given  to  the  question, 
'  Do  you  teach  morals  V  one  of  the  older  girls  was  called  up,  and  the 
question  was  put,  '  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  your  duty  to  your  parents?' 
she  replied  with  a  vacant  stare, '  No.'  The  mbtress,  a  little  discomposed, 
interposed  thus,  '  No !  why  can't  you  say,  no  sir  V  Then,  moderating 
her  voice,  and  apparently  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  answer  being  dis- 
creditable, otherwise  than  by  the  omission  of  *  sir,'  she  observed,  '  I  am 
sure  I  take  care  of  their  morals,  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  you  see,  sir,  they 
are  such  uncultivated  beings,  it  takes  time  to  learn  'em  how  to  say  sir  to 
a  gentleman.' " 

"  One  master  being  asked  if  he  taught  morals,  observed,  '  That  que^ 
tion  doesn't  belong  to  my  school,  it  belongs  more  to  girls'  schools.' 
With  few  exceptions,  the  dame  schools  are  dark  and  confined ;  many 
are  damp  and  dirty.  On  pointing  out  to  one  mistress  the  unfavorable 
effect  these  circumstances  must  produce  upon  the  children,  she  replied, 
*  They  thrive  best  in  the  dirt.' " 

''  One  master  who  had  stated  that  he  had  used  the  globes,  was  asked 
if  he  had  both,  or  one  only ;  he  replied,  '  Both ;  how  could  I  teach  geo- 
graphy with  one  V  " 
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**  One  conscientioiis  teacher  of  a  common  boys'  daj-echool,  an  Iririi* 
man,  being  asked  if  he  taught  grammar,  very  candidly  answered,  *  Faitfa, 
and  it 's  I  that  dont ;  if  I  did,  1  must  tache  that  thing  I  don't  know  my- 
self.'" 

'*  One  had  conscientious  scruples  about  counting  her  scholars,  and 
said, '  It  would  be  a  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  No,  no,  you 
shan't  catch  me  counting ;  see  what  a  pretty  mess  David  made  of  it, 
when  he  counted  the  children  of  Israel.' " 

"  Such  are  the  week-day  teachers  of  a  large  number  of  cfaildreQ, 
many  of  whom,  however,  are  reached  and  benefited  by  the  Sunday- 
school,  in  addition  to  tens  of  thousands  not  professedly  receiving  other 
instruction. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  capita]  of  the  north,  a  return  for  the  year  1843 
gives  a  result  of  551  children  between  the  age  of  six  and  twelve  without 
week-day  instruction,  and  eighty  above  twelve  unable  to  read  a  letter, 
while  dame  schools,  some  of  the  lowest  class,  are  the  only  provision  for 
a  considerable  number.  Yet  York  has  two  free  grammar-shools,  with  a 
joint  income  of  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  in  which 
the  classics  are  taught  gratuitously,  a  sum  sufficient,  if  properly  adminis- 
tered, to  provide  every  poor  child  in  the  city  with  adequate  instructicHi, 
without  extra  voluntary  aid.  The  city  of  Bristol  has  upwards  of  31,000 
cRildren  from  five  to  flfleen  years  old,  but  only  17,136  of  that  age  are 
found  attending  all  kinds  of  schools— Hstatistics  which  refer  to  the  year 
184i.  In  Birmingham  there  are  45,000  children  between  five  and  fif- 
teen, and  according  to  Mr.  Grainger's  report,  only  21,624  were  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  day  and  Sunday-shools,  leaving  23,176  destitute. 
Among  those  returned  as  under  instruction,  many  were  in  dame  and 
common  day-schools,  of  which,  says  the  report,  **  there  will  be  some 
danger  of  over-estimating  their  value,  if  they  are  set  down  as  a  whde, 
as  representing  much  more  than  nurseries  where  the  children  of  tha 
working  class  are  taken  care  of."  A  mistress,  on  being  asked  whether 
she  gave  moral  instruction  to  her  scholars,  replied,  **  No,  I  can't  nSkxd 
it  fbr  three-pence  a  week."  Another  observed,  that  she  did  not  pre- 
sume to  teach  morals,  but  she  **  strove  to  imbibe  good  principles  into 
them."  Sheffield  has  a  population  in  the  entire  parish,  of  110,691,  and 
the  number  of  day-scholars  is  given  by  Dr.  Holland  at  10,d55,  or  about 
one  to  ten  of  the  inhabitants.  He  obtained  the  following  answers  to 
queries  submitted  to  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  manu- 
facturers, respecting  the  workmen  in  the  spring-knife  manufacture : 

"What  is  the  number  of  workmen  in  this  branch? — Apprentices 
about  600,  and  other  workmen,  make  the  number  about  3,000. 

*'  What  proportion  of  the  adults  can  read  ? — ^Not  above  one4ialf,  and 
not  one  fourth  moderately  well. 

"  What  proportion  (Sail  write  ?— 'About  one-fifth. 

"  What  proportion  of  the  boys  can  read  and  write  7 — About  three- 
fifths  can  read ;  one-fourth  can  write."* 

The  joint  population  of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Bury,  was  331,093 
in  1641,  and  Mr.  Baines'  statistics  give  30,665  day  scholars  in  1643, 
which  gives  a  proportion  to  the  population,  allowing  for  its  increase  in 
the  interval,  of  one  to  eleven.     The  case  of  Liverpool,  though  in  process 

*  Vital  Statistics  of  Sheffield,  by  G.  C.  Holland,  Eaq.,  M.  D.  p.  181. 
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of  amelioration,  is  more  unfavorable  than  that  of  any  of  the  great  towns, 
in  an  intellectaal,  moral,  and  physical  point  of  view,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  modern  growth  of  its  vast  population,  and  ks  mixed  na^ 
tional  character.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Wamsley  estimated  the  amount 
annually  realised  as  the  wages  of  crime,  including  the  receipts  of  proch 
titution,  and  the  gains  of  theft,  at  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A 
Bub«committee  of  the  town  council  was  appointed  to  examine  this  state* 
ment,  and  they  reported  the  conviction,  that  the  immense  sum  was  not 
exaggerated.*  In  1842,  there  was  in  the  borough  alone  770  houses  of 
ill-^me,  fvith  2,899  prostitutes  known  to  the  police,  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense to  the  public  of  .£200,000. 

From  the  reports  of  statistical  societies  and  other  evidence,  we  are 
ttot  warranted  in  supposing  the  proportionate  number  of  children  re> 
oeiving  week-pay  instruction  in  the  great  towns  of  England,  to  be  more 
than  one  to  ten  of  the  inhabitants.     But  discounting  for  irregular  at- 
tendance would  largely  lessen  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  population.    It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  this  is  the  whole  amount  of  week- 
day instruction, — ^that  only  one  in  every  ten  of  the  inhabitants  receives 
it,  but  simply,  that  this  is  the  proportion  at  a  given  time.    Instead  of  re- 
maining at  school  through  the  instructional  age,  from  three  years  old 
to  thirteen,  the  great  mass  of  the  children  do  not  average  a  third  of  that 
period.     Consequently,  there    may  be  double  or  tlvice  the  number 
stated  who  pass  some  portion  of  time,  in  day-schools.     The  sore  evil  is 
the  short  time,  and  inferior  nature  of  the  schooling.     There  is  no  twin- 
ing to  habits  of  industry,  no  tuition  of  the  moral  faculties,  no  sense  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  mind  evoked,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools 
accessible  to  the  humbler  classes  of  society  ;  and  for  want  of  this,  the 
little  mechanical  knowledge  imparted  is  received  as  a  burden,  of  which 
the  child  is  rapidly  relieved  altogether,  as  soon  as  he  enters  into  life. 
The  remark  of  Dr.  Vaughan  is  no  doubt  true,  "  that  the  instruction 
given  in  Sunday-schools,  defective  as  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  is 
more  valuable  in  its  influence  on  the  children  of  the  humbler  and  labo 
rious  classes  in  England,  than  the  whole  of  the  instruction  obtained  by 
them  from  other  sources."t  Still  Sunday-schools  ought  not  to  be  the  main- 
atay  and  dependence  of  British  children,  but  their  helpmates  merely. 
Young  life,  in  all  situations,  to  be  prepared  to  act  wisely  and  well  in  ma- . 
ture  dd  life,  wants  other  provision  beyond  hebdomadal  institutions.    Es- 
pecially in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  fre- 
quently so  severe,  the  child  of  poverty  has  no  fair  chance  of  contending 
-with  the  difficulties  he  will  have  to  grapple  with,  without  a  previous  habitual 
discipline.     Deprived  of  this,  the  probability  becomes  great,  through 
failing  mental  and  moral  energy,  that  the  burthens  of  his  lot  will  bear 
him  to  the  gulf  of  crime  or  pauperism.     But  man  has  too  often  acted  an 
ostrich  part  towards  his  species,  and  then  hurled  his  anathema,  or  doled 
out  his  sentimentalism,  to  the  vice  and  misery  he  has  himself  been  an 
agent  in  creating! 

In  comparing  the  towns  of  En^and  with  each  other,  we  must  not 
only  have  respect  to  the  census  in  order  to  **  judge  righteous  judgment,'* 

*  Oonstabalary  Force  Report,  p.  18.     ^^ 
t  Vaughan's  Age  of  Great  Cities^  p.  177. 
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bat  to  history  and  the  collector  of  assessed  taxes.  A  case  of  ignonnGe, 
failing  the  means  of  instruction,  maj  be  really  more  discreditable  in  one 
locality,  than  five  hundred  such  cases  in  another,  because  of  time  baring 
afibrded  an  ampler  space  for  the  establishment  and  development  of  im- 
proving social  institutions.  Leland  speaks  of  Liverpool  as  ''  a  chapelry 
or  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Walton :  the  king,"  continues  he,  hath  a 
eastalet  there,  and  the  erle  of  Darbe  hath  a  stone-house  there ;  good 
merchandise  at  Lyrpool,  and  much  Irish  yarn  that  Manchester  men  do 
bye  there, — at  Lyrpool  is  small  custom  paid,  that  causeth  merchants  to 
resort."  Birmingham  had  no  market  a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  and 
Sheffield  was  comparatively  insignificant  till  its  continental  trade  com 
menced.  Of  the  towns  in  the  cotton  district,  some  date  their  existence, 
and  all  their  populousness,  from  a  very  recent  period.  But  Canterbury 
was  a  royal  residence  when  Augustine  landed  with  his  monks^  Chester 
sent  forth  citizens  against  the  Cambro-Britons  in  their  fights  with  the 
Saxons  for  independence.  York  was  the  seat  of  Roman  emperors; 
and  the  stronghold  of  ecclesiastics  when  some  of  the  early  councils  of 
Christend(»n  were  held.  Ought  equal  fruit  to  be  expected  of  the  mod* 
em  creations,  formed  by  a  pell-mell  rush  of  people  for  the  **  meat  that 
perisheth," — Ashton,  Bury,  Preston,  Wigan,  and  Rochdale, — 9b  of  the 
long  settled  and  antique  ?  The  immense  preponderance  also  of  opera- 
tives in  the  factory  towns  demands  due  consideration,  in  every  represen- 
tation of  their  state.  A  district  where  the  laboring  class  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  94  per  cent,  to  the  whole  population,  cannot  obviously,  with  any 
fairness,  be  put  into  competition  with  the  centres  of  agriculture,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  either  traders  in  respectable  circumstan-> 
ces,  or  those  connected  with  the  gentry  who,  at  eve's  q>proach,  with 

"  plamed  aod  jewelled  turban — 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fas^, 
Let  Mi  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round/' 

to  gossip,  flirt,  and  pass  their  time  at  cards.  If  Canterbury  visits  with 
reproach  the  ignorance  that  abounds  in  Oldham,  the  latter  town  may  re- 
fer to  a  majority  of  unafiluent,  hard-working  artisans — may  show  that 
the  same  characteristic  does  not  belong  to  the  arcbiepiscopal  city,  and  yet 
point  to  the  besotted  multitude  beneath  its  walls,  who  reposed  faith  in 
the  mad  Thorn  as  the  second  Messiah,  in  the  year  of  grace  1835. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  operative  classes,  especially  of  thoee  em- 
ployed in  factories,  confessedly  presents  features  to  occasion  shame  and 
regfet ;  but  as  unquestionably  many  writers  upon  this  subject  have  paint- 
ed more  from  fancy  than  fact — have  attributed  evils  to  the  factory  sys- 
tem, which  cannot  be  substantiated  by  evidence,  or  which  are  found 
proportionably  just  as  rife  in  districts  which  have  not  been  invaded  by 
machinery  and  steam.  The  mill  is  a  living  representation  of  Pandemo- 
nium— a  Pandora's  box,  containing  naught  but  plague  and  pestilence, 
according  to  the  statement  of  a  host  of  modem  sentimentalists.  Thus 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Perils  of  the  Nation  remarks, — "  Vice 
and  demoralization  reign  unchecked  in  these  establishments.  No  rule 
is  abolished  by  a  few  exceptions;  we  admit  that  such  exist,  but  we  fear- 
lessly challenge  inspection  of  the  mills  and  factories  throughout  the  land, 
upon  this  point This,  then,  is  the  all-but-universal  cha- 
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racteristic  of  a  factory — the  laborers  consist  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  from  the  hoary  transgressor  whose  experience  in  the 
craft  compensates  in  the  employer's  sight  for  the  diminution  of  his  bo- 
dily strength,  and  whose  long  experience  in  iniquity  renders  him  no  less 
effectual  in  Satan's  service,---down  to  the  little  child  that  cannot  yet  at- 
tach a  meaning  to  the  foul  expressions  that  its  ears  drink  in.  These 
persons  form  the  element  in  which  they  live, — an  ocean  of  reckless, 
raging  profligacy,  prepared  to  overpower  and  engulf  every  new  victim 
cast  upon  the  surface  of  the  bottomless  abyss."*  Mr.  Alison  also  writes 
as  follows  : — '*  The  strongest  impulse  is  thus  given  to  a  diseased  and 
frightful  increase  of  population ;  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of 
both  sexes  run  into  incessant  sensual  enjoyment :  early  marriages  or 
more  frequently  bastards  are  universal.^f  Now,  we  have  only  to  reflect, 
how  important  it  is  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  mill-owners  to  check 
vicious  and  disorderly  courses,  out  of  which  spring  the  plunder  of  pro- 
perty and  neglect  of  work,  to  surmise  that  the  preceding  statements  are 
not  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  The  surmise  is  fully,  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  disinterested  practical  men.  A  government  inspect 
tor  of  factories  in  the  great  cotton  district,  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  thus 
speaks  of  the  masters :  *'  I  know  of  no  description  of  persons,  of  whom 
BO  many  instances  may  be  brought  forward  of  active  benevolent  exer- 
tions and  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple they  employ ;"  and,  inviting  a  personal  inspection  of  the  work-peo- 
ple, he  declares,  of  some  alarmists,  '^  they  would  then  see  how  greatly 
they  have  erred  in  their  geneittl  condemnation  of  what  they  call  the  fac- 
tory system,  and  how  much  virtue,  intelligence,  comfort  and  happiness 
are  to  be  found  among  the  workers  in  a  well-regulated  mill."  That  all 
mills  are  not  well  regulated,  is  a  truth  which  applies  to  every  thing  hu- 
man, but  that  the  great  majority  are,  is  a  point  for  which  we  have  some 
security  in  the  sure  concomitant  of  its  neglect — an  eventual  bankruptcy. 
The  truth  of  Mr.  Alison's  representation  may  be  tested  by  figures  ob- 
tained from  returns  made  to  parliament.  In  the  three  years,  1839,  '40; 
'41,  there  were  three  illegitimate  children  born  to  a  thousand  inhabi- 
tants in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  rather  more  than  three  in 
Lancashire,  while  in  agricultural  Norfolk  and  Hereford  there  were 
nearly  six  to  the  same  number.  So  much  for  the  extraordinary  preva- 
lence of  illegitimacy  assigned  to  the  factory  districts.  The  allegation 
also,  of  the  sexes  running  into  incessant  sensual  enjoyment,  and  stimu- 
lating a  diseased  and  frightful  increase  of  population,  the  consequence 
of  factory  association,  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  evidence,  for  the  agri- 
cultural counties  take  the  lead  in  improvident  marriages,  Bedford  and 
Hertford  baring  more  marriages  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  than  Lancashire  or  York.|  The  preceding  remarks  are  not  meant 
to  convey  the  impression  that  there  is  no  appalling  amount  of  vice  and 
ignorance  to  be  found  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  of  its  existence  is  ample,  and  both  political  prudence  and 
religious  enlightenment  demand  its  prompt  and  vigorous  assailment 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  is  advanced,  that  both  in  instruc- 
tion and  morals,  the  busy  scenes  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  ac- 

*  Perils,  pp.  29,  30.  t  Alison  on  Population,  i.  531 
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tivity,  may  be  brought  without  disadvantage  into  comparison  with  (he 
pastoral  districts.  Among  the  factory  operatives  employed  under  W. 
Grant,  Esq.,  at  Rarosbottom,  only  one  case  of  female  miscoDduct  had 
occurred  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  that  was  a  farmer's  daughter.* 

The  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  distribution  of  society  in  Southern  and 
Western  Europe — the  rise  of  a  village  population.  However  much  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  Virgil  might  be  admired  by  his  countrymen,  they  were 
not  so  smitten  with  the  charms  of  sylvan  scenery  as  to  form  for  a  per- 
manence, rural  locations.  Italy  was  a  country  of  towns  without  inter- 
mediate villages ;  and  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion, presented  a  similar  aspect.  The  soil  was  tilled  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  farmholders  were  town-dwellers,  large  compact  bodies, 
and  not  sprinkled  over  the  surface  in  small  groups.  The  feudal  system, 
and  the  spread  of  monarchisnt,  altered  this  arrangement,  and  created  a 
number  of  petty  communities  in  the  before  unoccupied  wastes.  A  baron 
went  out  into  the  forest,  and  built  his  castle  on  his  patrimonial  property, 
or  a  religious  house  arose  in  the  solitude.  Gradually  an  aggregation  of 
cottages  belonging  to  dependents  upon  the  lord  or  the  abbot  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood ;  the  cottiers  enclosing  crofts,  and  pushing,  by  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  steps,  cultivation  over  extensive  districts.  The 
tendencies  of  trade  and  commerce  point  to  a  reversion  to  the  Roman 
arrangement,  at  least  to  an  approximation  of  the  modem  to  the  ancient 
distribution  of  society,  many  villages  having  become  towns  through  the 
influence  of  manufactures,  and  small  towns  having  risen  to  be  vast  mu- 
nicipalities. 

This  change  is  symptomatic  of  national  degeneracy  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  class  of  poetasters ;  and  regarded  as  identical  with  a  transfer 
from  simplicity  of  heart  and  purity  of  manners,  to  discontent,  insubordi- 
nation, and  profligacy.  There  are  not  a  few  to  whom  the  only  ideas 
suggested  by  the  village-green,  the  walks,  and  maypole,  are  those  of  in- 
nocence and  pleasantry,  who  cannot  conceive  otherwise  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  hamlet,  who  have  never  come  into  contact  with  the  "  gay  and 
flaunting  town,"  than  as  industrious,  moral,  and  contented ;  happy  and 
affectionate  in  their  domestic  relations ;  obedient  to  the  laws,  not  &om 
constraint,  but  from  good  will. 

«'  The  hind 
Who  delved,  or  jocund  drove  his  team  afield, 

'  content  though  poor. 

He  WBB  the  village  monitor ;  he  taught 
His  children  to  be  good,  and  read  their  book  ; 
And  in  the  gallery  took  his  Sunday  place, — 
To-morrow,  wiih  the  bee,  to  work. 

So  passed 
Hk  days  of  cheerfal,  indepeiideDt  toil."  t 

The  impression  has  largely  prevailed  that  a  pure  and  polished  humani- 
ty must  needs  be  associated  with  pastoral  scenery,  with  the  green  turf 
and  shady  groves,  through  which 

**The  river  wanders  at  its  own  sweet  will." 

*  Dr.  Ure.  Economy  of  Manufactures,  p.  416. 
^  Days  Departed,  by  Bev.  Canon  Bowles,  p.  35. 
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The  idea  has  not,  perhaps,  originated  with  the  beauty  of  external  nature, 
or  with  the  classic  page  of  Theocritus,  though  both  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  mind,  but  may  be  primarily  referred  to  the 
sacred  narrative  of  the  Eden  of  unfailen  man — its  trees  pleasant  to  the  sight 
— ^its  river  gushing  into  the  streams,  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel ,  and  Euphrates. 

The  illusion  vanishes  as  human  nature  is  studied  in  the  scenes  which 
invest  it  with  a  fictitious  charm  to  the  careless  observer.* 

The  mean  proportion  for  three  years  ending  June  30th,  1841,  of 
men  and  women  signing  with  marks  the  certificate  of  marriage  in  Eng- 
land, is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Covntiee  ftrraoged  accord 
ing  to  the  edocation  of 
the  men. 

Camberland 1 . . . 

Wefltmoreland 

Nortbamberland 

East  Aiding  of  York.... 

York  North  Riding 

Dorham 

Devon 

Kent  (except  Greenwich). 

Oloaeester 

Sufleex 

Dorset 

Derby 

Sarrr  (part)..... 

Middleaex  (part) 

Hants 

Rutland 

Warwick,  Mean  of  Eng 

land  and  Wales. 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Kottingbam 

Oxford 

Cornwall 


Mean  proportion  '  ,  I  Mean  proportion 

per  cent  Connties  arranged  accord-!        per  cent 


Men. 

Women. 

tho  men. 

Men, 

Women. 

16 

36      i 

33 

39 

41 

42 

49 

41 

40 

43 

41 

41 

50 

35 

36 

39 

26 

49 
51 
47 
53 
44 
54 

Chester 

36 
37 
37 
39 
39 
40 
42 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
51 
52 
52 

J 

62 

19 

Somerset 

48 

19 

NorthamDton. ........... 

52 

19 

Hereford 

43 

S3 
86 

'York  West  Riding 

Lancasior. 

64 
66 

27 

Berkshire. .............. 

45 

29 

Backs 

54 

30 

Salop 

54 

3L 

Norfolk 

50 

31 

Wfluliire 

56 

31 

Stafford 

61 

32 

Hontinirdon. ............ 

54 

32 

Cambridee 

56 

32 

Worcester 

61 

33 

South  Wales 

69 

Saflblk 

53 

33 

.  Essex 

55 

33 

North  Wales 

70 

34 

Hertford 

56 

34 

Bedford 

65 

35 

Monmoath 

66t 

35 

*  John  Wesley  seems  to  have  no  great  love  for  niral  life,  and  the  agricaltai-al 
clas0(  ''  In  the  little  journeys/'  says  ne,  which  I  have  lately  taken^  I  have  thought 
inach  of  the  huge  encomiums  which  have  been  for  many  ages  bestowed  on  a  conutry 
life.     How  have  all  the  learned  world  cried  out — 

*  O,  fortaoali  mmium,  bona  si  sua  noviot, 
AgricoliB !' 

Bat,  after  all,  what  a  flat  contradiction  is  this  to  universal  experience  !  Seo  the  little 
house,  under  the  wood,  by  the  river  side !  There  is  rural  life  in  perfection.  How 
happy,  then,  is  the  farmer  that  lives  there  !  Let  us  take  a  detail  of  his  happiness. 
He  rises  with,  or  before  the  sun,  calls  his  servants,  looks  to  his  swine  and  .cows,  then 
to  his  stable  and  barns.  He  sees  to  the  ploughing  and  sowing  his  gruuiul  iu  winter 
or  in  spring.  In  summer  and  autumn  he  harries  and  sweats  among  his  mowers  and 
reapers.  And  where  is  his  happiness  in  the  meantime  ?  Which  of  these  employ- 
ments do  we  envy  ?  Or  do  w«  envy  the  delicate  repast  that  succeeds,  which  the 
poet  so  languishes  for  7 — 

'  O  quando  faba,  Pythagore  cognata,  simulquo 
Unita  aatis  pmqui  pooeutur  oluaciila  lardo  !* 

Oh,  the  happiness  of  eating  heans  well  greafied  with  bacon ;  nay,  and  cabbage  too ! 
Was  Horace  in  his  senses  when  he  talked  thns  ?  or  the  servile  herd  of  his  imitators  ? 
Our  eyes  and  ears  may  convince  us  there  is  not  a  less  happy  body  of  men  in  aU 
England  than  the  country  farmers.  In  general  their  life  is  supremely  dull ;  and  it  is 
as  usually  unhappy  too ;  for,  of  all  people  in  the  kingdom,  they  are  the  most  discon- 
tented, seldom  satisfied  either  with  God  or  man." 

t  Fourth  Report  of  the  Begistrar-General.  1842,  p.  21.  * 
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Thus  of  100  men  married  in  Cumberland,  only  16  signed  the  regis- 
ter with  marks,  19  in  Westmoreland,  19  in  Northumberland,  19  in  the 
East  Riding  of  York,  23  in  the  North  Riding ;  while  there  were  46  in 
Cambridgeshire,  46  in  Worcestershire,  47  in  Suffolk,  47  in  Essex,  and 
52  in  Bedfordshire ;  a  difference  so  striking,  as  to  prove  some  great  dis- 
parity between  the  respective  counties  as  to  instructional  advantages. 
The  difference  will  be  more  app^ent  if  put  as  follows : 

• 

In  Cumberland,  84  men  out  of  100  can  write. 

In  Westmoreland, 81  do  do 

In  Northumberland, 81  do  do 

In  York  East  Riding,  81  do  do 

North  Ridmg, 77  do  do 

In  Cambridgeehire, 54  .do  do            . 

In  Worcestershire, 54  do  do 

In  Suffolk, 63  do  do 

In  Essex,  53  do  -    do 

In  Bedford,  48  do  do 

These  returns  elucidate  the  Instructional  condition  of  those  counties 
where  the  poorer  classes  are  chiefly  field-laborers  or  connected  with  agri- 
culture, as  compared  with  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  from  them 
it  appears,  that  the  West  Riding  of  York  and  Lancashire  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  dmost  exclusively  agricultural  Essex  and  Hertford. 

The  north  division  of  England  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
registrar's  'tables,  including  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Northum- 
berland. The  nearer  the  Tweed,  the  more  intelligent  and  moral  the 
peasantry.  '*  The  chief  cause  of  this,"  says  a  document  submitted  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  *^  arises  from  the  education  they  receive 
at  the  schools  scattered  about  the  country.  In  these  schools,  indepen- 
dent of  higher  branches  of  knowledge  being  taught  than  is  usual,  the 
Bible  is  the  grand  school-book  ;  which  being  read  in  early  life,  its  pre- 
cepts are  valued,  retained,  and  acted  upon.  In  many  cottages,  besides 
other  religious  books,  expensive  commentaries  on  the  Bible  are  found, 
particularly  Matthew  Henry's ;  public  places  of  worship  are  steadily  fre- 
quented ;  and  the  whole  population,  dressed  in  a  very  superior  styfe  of 
clothing,  are  every  Sunday  seen  flocking  towards  them,  and  form  a  beau- 
tiful and  animating  scene."*  "  What  I  saw  of  the  northern  peasantry," 
remarks  Sir  John  F.  Doyle,  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  "  impressed  me  very  strong- 
ly in  their  favor :  they  are  very  intelligent,  sober,  and  courteous  in  their 
manners  ;  their  courtesy,  moreover,  is  not  cringing,  but  coupled  with  a 
manly  independence  of  demeanor ;  added  to  this,  crime,  as  I  was  told, 
and  as  indeed  from  the  annals  of  the  northern  circuit,  I  was  previously 
aware,  is  all  but  unknown  in  agricultural  Northumber]and."f  '*  Reli- 
gion," observes  the  commii&ioner,  "  in  this  province,  is  Scotch  in  spirit, 
and  indeed  usually  in  form  also."  The  hinds  of  Northurabria  are  mosdy 
Presbyterians,  and  travel  several  miles  on  the  Sunday  morning  to  their 
meeting-houses.  They  are  generally  located  on  the  farms  they  culti- 
vate, in  cottages  belonging  to  the  proprietors,  the  rent  forming  part  of 
their  wages,  which  are  also  paid  part  in  kind,  and  they  are  bound  to  find 

*  By  J.  C.  Blackden,  Esq.,  of  Ford  Cafitle,  Northumberland. 

t  Report  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  a^cullure,  1843,  p.  2d9. 
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a  female  laborer  to  work,  when  necessary,  for  a  stipulated  sum.  This 
is  that  remnant  of  serfdom,  against  which  Cobbett  wrote  in  his  latter 
days,  and  though  it  cannot  be  called  slavery,  being  a  voluntary  annual 
agreen^ent,  the  employment  of  the  bondwoman  in  Held  labor  is  here,  as 
in  other  districts,  a  cause  of  frequent  demoralization.  The  north 
Northumbrian  peasant  is,  however,  the  best  specimen  of  his  class.  ''  I 
would  say,"  observes  Mr.  Gray,  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  "  that  of  the 
population  (the  parish  of  Milliield,)  brought  up  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  is  not  one  who  cannot  read  and  write." 

The  southern  agricultural  districts  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
northern.  The  unlettered  state  of  the  farmers,  and  those  who  acted  as 
overseers  of  the  poor,  was  frequently  remarked  by  the  revising  barris- 
ters and  visiting  Poor  Law  Commissioners  with  surprise,  in  the  early 
discharge  of  their  official  duties.  Of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Charles  Villiers, 
M.  P.,  who  visited  that  county  in  both  capacities,  observed :  "  I  might 
venture  to  state  that  one-fourth  of  the  overseers  could  not  write ;  some 
lists  were  made  out  without  any  attention  to  the  simplest  requisites  of 
the  act,  others  without  signatures  at  all ;  and  the  apology  which  was 
constantly  offered  by  others  for  them,  as  well  as  by  themselves,  was  that 
they  were  no  scholars,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  persons 
in  their  station  of  life  would  perform  the  duty  better."*  In  Hereford- 
shire, with  a  cathedral  city  for  its  capital,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  its  human  occupiers,  as  a  point  of  general  interest,  lags 
far  behind  the  improvement  of  its  breed  of  cattle.  Not  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  an  extensive  personal  examination,  conducted  by  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  revealed  the  fact,  that  out  of  41,017  indivi- 
/luals  visited,  only  24,222  were  able  to  read.  There  is  little  harmony 
either  between  the  beautiful  physical  features  of  this  locality  and  the 
moral  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Hereford  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  the 
English  counties  in  the  scale  of  morals.  The  parliamentary  return  of 
the  number  of  illegitimate  children  born  in  the  year  1830,  gave  234  in 
this  district.  This  was  in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  other 
children  born  in  the  same  year,  as  one  in  thirteen.  No  other  county  in 
England  showed  a  greater  amount  of  this  species  of  demoralization, 
only  two  other  counties  the  same  amount.  The  proportion  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  one  to  eighteen.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  poor  law  since,  but  a  very  slight  improvement  has 
taken  place  of  this  pastoral  district.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  in  the  session  of  1843,  a  return  of  the  illegitimate  children, 
registered  in  the  three  years  1839,  '40,  '41  was  ordered.  It  gives  681 
for  Herefordshire.  The  proportion  is  that  of  six  to  1000  inhabitants, 
while  the  same  return  shows  only  half  the  numbers  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire.  The  crimind  tables  exhibit  likewise  a 
consecutive  increase  in  the  number  of  commitments,  in  each  of  the  last 
seven  years. 

A  variety  of  causes  has  contributed  to  produce  the  deficiency  in  ele- 
mentary instruction  which  marks  the  agricultural  laborers  as  a  class. 
The  master  of  a  village  school  is  oflen  either  a  tyrant,  wielding  the 
birch  of  his  ancestors  with  unabated  British  vigor,  causing  the  lads,  like 

*  Appendix  to  Poor  Law  Report,  A.  No.  23,  p.  50. 
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Job,  to  cone  their  day,  or  an  inveterate  idler,  anticipating  the  intervals 
of  manumission  from  a  hateful  bondage,  in  order  to  renew  his  saunter- 
ing in  the  chief  seats  of  hamlet  gossip.  Many  a  boy  has  passed  from 
the  care  of  such  a  schoolmaster  as  Washington  Irving  describes  Ichabod 
Crane — that  hauqfer  of  sunny  banks  and  gentle  streams — answ^ing  to 
the  portrait  of  the  accomplished  scholar  drawn  in  Tickel's  lines  on  the 
Horn-book : 

**  The  aged  peasant  on  his  latest  bed. 

Wished  for  a  friend  some  godly  book  to  read ; 

The  pions  Mndson  thy  known  handle  takes, 

And  (ejes  uft  ap)  the  savory  lecture  makes; 

'  Great  A/  he  eravelj  reads:  the  important  soand,^ 

The  empty  walis  and  hollow  roof  reoouod ; 

The  expu*ioK  ancient  reared  his  drooping  head. 

And  thanked  his  stars  that  Hodge  bad  learned  to  read!" 


The  wretched  character  of  the  country  schools — ^the  interruption  to 
which  the  schooling  is  subject  during  the  busy  months  of  summer — ^the 
apathy,  not  to  say  hostility,  which  has  been  the  farmer's  attitude,  with 
reference  to  the  elements  of  mental  cultivation — the  general  opinion 
that  a  boy  will  never  become  a  useful  laborer  who  does  not  early  learn 
his  business — the  ignorance  of  parents  of  the  use  and  value  of  instruc- 
tion when  the  means  are  afforded,  but  more  than  all,  the  struggle  for 
snbsistence — ^these  have  helped,  one  or  another,  to  render  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  in  many  districts,  the  slaves  of  brute  passion,  or  more  common- 
ly, a  race  of  animated  clods,  however  national  predilections  may  lead  us 
sometimes  to  boast  of  having  the  Anest  peasantry  in  the  world.  Who 
that  has  travelled  the  by-paths  of  England,  its  grassy  lanes,  and  has  not 
encountered  at  some  closed  gate  a  drove  of  urchins  eager  to  open  it, 
who  have  been  posted  there  for  hours  in  expectation  of  the  chance  pas- 
sengers' pence  ?  Their  next  occupation,  at  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years 
old,  is  to  watch  cattle  on  the  common,  or  to  scare  the  birds  from  seed 
just  sown  or  ripening,  where 

**  They  stroll,  the  lonely  Crusoes  of  the  fields." 

Then  come  potato  and  bean  planting,  driving  horses  or  oxen  at  plough, 
and  regular  farm  servitude,  interrupted  by  an  occasional  pilgrimage  to 
fairs  and  statutes.  Such  is  the  common  course  of  the  youthful  peasant 
He  learns  a  manual  occupation.  His  physical  energies  are  all  called 
fbiih.  He  hears  something  of  Lunnon,  and  th'  Mericas.  But  he  has 
learned  little  of  his  duties  to  God  or  man ;  and  the  exclusive  physical 
training  to  which  he  has  been  subject,  becomes  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
the  evangelist  who,  in  afle;r  life,  would  teach  him.  Without  bodily  ao 
tivity  he  is  inert.  Dozing  comes  on  when  he  sits  down  at  night.  The 
sermon  at  church  sends  him  fn^t  asleep.  In  the  leisure  of  the  Sunday 
he  leans  over  the  stiles,  or  plays  at  quoits ;  and  thus,  without  mental 
furniture  and  moral  discipline,  should  temptation  present  itself,  or  dis- 
tress pinch,  he  is  in  jeopardy  of  being  hurried  into  those  crooked  paths 
which  ultimately  recruit  the  ranks  of  felony  and  pauperism. 
There  is  reason  for  Wordsworth's  inquiry : 
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"  What  kindly  warmth  from  toaeh  of  fioBteringfaaiid, 

What  penetrating  power  of  son  or  breeze 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  cmst  wherein  his  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  T 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Ormoderaingenaity:  i|o  town 

Or  crowded  city  may  be  taxed  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice,  or  desperate  breach  of  law. 

To  which  in  after  years  he  may  be  roosed. 

7%is  boy  the  fields  produce ; — ^bis  spade  and  hoe-»     .  ^ 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  reata, 

In  air  high-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp, 

The  aceptre  of  his  sway  :  his  country's  name, 

Her  equal  rights,  her  cnnrches  and  her  schools — 

What  have  they  done  for  him  ?  And  let  me  ask, 

For  tena  oftho— ands,  Bainformed  aslie  f" 

The  fbar  assistant  commissioners  appointed  under  tlie  powers  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  wo* 
men  and  children  in  agricnltural  districts,  published  their  report  in 
1843.  Mr.  Yaughan,  who  took  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sus- 
sex, remarks  :  "  Great  ignorance,  if  it  does  not  prevail,  is  at  least  to  be 
met  with,  where  no  special  pains  are  taken  to  discover  it.  It  is  quite 
common  to  meet  with  boys  engaged  in  farms  who  cannot  read  or  write. 
The  unity  of  God,  a  future  state,  the  number  of  months  in  the  year,  are 
matters  not  universally  known.  These  instances,  not  occurring  in  neg- 
lected districts,  but  in  large  villages  and  in  the  agricultural  population 
near  towns,  show  not  only  that  there  are  those  who  do  not  seek  educa- 
tion, but  they  are  the  persons  to  whom  ^e  ordinary  knowledge  and 
convictions  of  society  do  not  find  their  way,  unless  imparted  by  the  re- 
gular method  of  school-teaching,  and  who,  in  consequence,  if  they  do 
not  obtain  such  direct  instruction,  are  not  taught  and  humanised  by  the 
numerous  influences  which  act  upon  others."*  ' 

Taking  the  kingdom  generally,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
crimes  attended  with  personal  violence,  whether  caused  by  rapacity  or 
Tindictive  passion,  have  been  decreasing,  while  those  have  increased, 
which  are  characterised  by  fraud,  perhaps  in  a  greater  ratio.  The  ex- 
change is  in  itself  an  improvement — a  sign  of  a  less  barbarous  age,  the 
latter  class  of  crimes  being  divested  of  the  animosity  and  physical  injury 
which  belong  to  the  former.  The  offences  against  the  person  are  chiefly 
rural,  and  those  against  property  are  civic.  As  to  moral  restraint 
evinced  in  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  pastoral  has  not  the 
advantage  of  the  factory  population. 

Before  the  change  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  Mr.  Brer^ 
ton,  a  clergyman,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  tells  us  of  a  part  of  Nor- 
folk, where  there  were  seventy-seven  births  in  a  given  period,  of  which 
twenty-three  only  were  legitimate — an  act  of  profligacy,  nothing  like  a 
parallel  to  which  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  factory 
race.t  Truth  has  grievously  suffered  from  exaggeration,  no  less  so  than 
from  detraction ;  and  no  instance  of  the  former  has  been  more  general, 
than  those  views  which,  from  immemorial  time,  have  been  in  circulai- 

*  Report,  &c.,  p.  T53. 

t  BreretonTon  tiie  Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  50. 
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tion,  respecting  the  morality  and  refinement  of  the  coantry  versus  town. 
Rural  scenes  cast  a  false  yet  attractive  coloring  over  the  phasis  of  rural 
life.  The  woodlands  have  perhaps  been  traversed  beneath  a  sky  with- 
out a  cloud.  The  eye  has  reposed  with  delight  upon  all  the  diversity  of 
hill  and  dale,  clothed  with  every  vari^y  of  verdure,  from  the  tender 
blade  to  the  foliage  of  the  wide-spread  oak.  The  stream  has  gently 
prattled,  and  presented  to  the  heavens  a  surface  without  spot  and  blem- 
ish ;  and  the  visitor,  yielding  to  the  fascination,  without  any  sinister  de- 
sign, has  transferred  the  image  of  material  beauty  to  the  phenomena  of 
human  life.  The  reality  of  things  has  thus  been  obscured,  and  a  vision 
created,  just  as  to  Mirza,  the  Elysian  islands  hid  the  long  hollow  valley 
of  Bagdad.  But  the  enduring  interests  of  humanity  require  the  atten- 
tion to  be  fixed  upon  true  representations ;  and  facts  deal  out  a  stern 
contradiction  to  the  conceptions  of  fancy,  respecting  the  superior  morali- 
ty and  happiness' of  the  pastoral  races.  Crabbe,  adhering  to  the  former, 
gives  a  different  description  of  the  village  to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Tried 
y  the  reports  of  government  commissioners,  those  scenes  of  content 
and  social  comfort  which  orators  in  parliament  have  pronounced  the  do- 
mains of  agriculture,  are  found  with  a  fair  proportion  of  two-roomed  cot- 
tages, nine  in  the  family,  seven  shillings  wages,  commanding  the  luxu- 
ries of  burnt  crust  tea.  Examined  by  the  returns  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Barnsley  weaver  and  the  Lancashire  factory  girl,  in  intelli- 
gence and  morality,  take  precedence  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 


MR  WAZiKSR  ON  AGRICtrLTURB, 

With  TcAJe  of  the  Agricultural  Products  of  1845,  from  the  R^ort  of 

the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 

At  page  13  of  the  famous  report  of  Secretary  Walker  to  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  (Document  No.  6,  House  of  Representatives, 
Treasury  Department,)  we  find  the  following : 

*'  We  have  more  fertile  lands  than  any  other  nation,  can  raise  a 
greater  variety  of  products,  and,  it  may  be  said,  could  feed  and  clothe 
die  people  of  nearly  all  the  world.  The  home  market  of  itself  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  euch  products.  They  must  have  the  foreign 
market,  or  a  large  surplus,  accompanied  by  great  depression  in  price, 
must  be  the  result.  The  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  if 
cultivated  to  their  fullest  extent,  could  of  themselves  raise  more  than 
sufficient  food  to  supply  the  entire  home  market.  Missouri  or 
Kentucky  could  more  than  supply  it  with  hemp ;  already  the  state  of 
Mississippi  raises  more  cotton  than  is  sufficient  for  all  the  home 
market;  Louisiana  is  rapidly  approaching  the  same  point  as  to 
sugar;  and  there  are  lands  enough  adapted  to  that  product  in 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Florida,  to  supply  with  sugar  and  molasses 
nearly  all  the  markets  of  the  world." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  quotation  we  have  made 
above,  displays  his  usual  ignorance,  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States ;  and  we  now  propose  to  show  bow,  if  he  believed  his 
own  statement,  he  has  in  the  Tariff  of  1846  taken  the  very  measures 
to  defeat  these  interests,  as  he  has  here  laid  them  dbwn.     The  idea 
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that  **  we  can  feed  and  clothe  all  the  world,"  is  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme.  As  well  might  he  say,  we  can  furnish  all  the  world  with 
iron  and  coal,  hecause  our  iron  and  coal  mines  are  inexhaustible. 

The  truth  is  as  plain  as  day,  that  Mr.  Walker  always  leaves  out  of 
his  calculations  the  most  impoirtant  elements  of  our  national  wealth, 
namely,  labor,  and  the  facilities  of  transportation. 

Of  what  consequence  is  it,  that  '*  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  if  cultivated  to  their  fullest  extent,  could  of  themselves  raise 
more  than  sufficient  food  to  supply  the  entire  home  market  1"  Will 
their  capacity  in  land  to  raise  it,  ensure  its  being  raised,  until  their 
population  shall  be  sufficiently  dense,  and  their  means  of  transportation 
be  such  as  to  enable  them  profitably  to  do  so  ]  Nay,  if  the  principles 
of  the  Tariff  of  1846  are  carried  out,  will  there  be  any  demand  for  the 
agricultural  produce  of  those  states  in  the  home  market  1  If  Mr. 
Walker  could  extend  his  views  over  the  whole  Union,  he  would  know 
that  the  states  of  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  can  also  raise  grain  enough  to  supply  the  entire  home 
market.  The  present  population  of  these  states,  and  the  quantity  of 
wheat  raised,  estimated  m  the  tabular  statement  of  the  crops,  which 
we  annex,  is  as  follows  : 

States.  Popalation.  Wheat  prodneed  in  1845. 

New-York 2,626.000 16,200,000  boah. ' 

NewJeraey 409,000 1,050,000     " 

Pennsylvania 1,960,000 12,5«0.000    " 

Maryland 485,500 4,884,000     " 

Virginia 1,255,000 11,885,000    ." 

6,735,500  46,599,000     " 

The  estimated  population  and  the  crop  of  wheat  from  the  same 
table  is,  in 

States.  PopulatioB.  Bus.  wheat  raised. 

Ohio 1,760,000 18,572.000 

Indiana 860,000 7,044,000 

IllinoiB 722,000 *-.l-...     4,563.000 


3,342,000  25,179,000 

Now  the  population  in  the  five  Atlantic  states  is  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  three  western  states  named,  and  the  amount  of  wheat 
raised,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion ;  while  the  other  sources  beside 
agriculture,  of  national  wealth  in  these  states  were,  in  1840, 


In  New-York $85,531,192 

New-Jersey 13,462,573 

Pennsylvania 62,552.731 

Maryland 11.234,891 

"    Virginia 17,683,211 


In  Ohio 126,104,667 

"    Indiana 6,284.888 

**    lilinoia 5,280,529 


$37,670,084 


$190,464,598 

These  statistics  are  taken  from  Professor  Tucker's  work  on  the 
Census  of  1840,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  them  to  show  the  folly 
of  looking  to  the  western  states  for  large  quantities  of  grain  for 
home  consumption  at  this  time,  because  they  have  good  land  enough 
to  produce  it.    We  freely  admit  that  the  United  States  can  raise 
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more  grain  than  will  supply  both  the  home  and  foreign  demand ;  for 
in  seasons  of  usual  crops,  in  Europe  there  will  be  no  demand,  which 
Europe  cannot  and  will  not  supply.  The  present  failure  of  the  crops 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  continent,  and  the  disease  in  the 
potato,  have  just  now  created  an  unusual  demand;  but  this  demand 
will  not  continue  \  and  if  our  western  brethren  build  their  hopes  upon 
it,  they  will  be  egregiously  disappointed. 

The  more  grain  we  can  gi'ow  in  the  United  States,  the  worse 
is  it  for  Mr.  Walker  and  his  principles ;  for  if  the  time  shall  ever 
come  that  these  three  states  can  supply  the  home  market,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  five  Atlantic  states  we  have  named,  if  we  are  to  import 
all  our  manufactured  articles  from  Europe.  The  consumption  of 
these  articles  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  less  than  $300,000,000  at 
this  time ;  and  long  before  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  can  raise  g^in 
in  the  quantities  anticipated,  that  amount  will  be  doubled.  Then  Mr. 
WalkeWs  theory  is,  that  we  must  find  a  foreign  market  for  $600,000,- 
000  of  agricultural  products,  to  pay  for  $600,000,000  of  manufactures 
to  be  imported  from  Europe. 

Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  that  such  a  state  of 
things  can  ever  exist,  or  that  even  now  we  can  with  our  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  grain,  &q.,  pay  for  the  $300,000,000  we  now  consume  in 
manufactured  articles. 

We  now  import  some  50  or  $60,000,000  of  foreign  manufactures, 
on  an  average,  and  all  our  experience  proves,  that  when  we  extend  it 
15  or  820,000,000,  k  disarranges  our  currency  and  paralyzes  the 
whole  iYidustry  of  the  Union.  So  much  for  Mr.  Walker's  theory  on 
agriculture.  He  is,  however,  still  more  absurd  in  what  he  says  in 
the  extract  we  have  quoted,  about  the  supply  of  other  articles  from 
the  other  states  he  has  named.  Missouri  and  Kentucky  are  to  supply 
the  world  with  hemp;  Mississippi,  the  home  market  with  cotton, 
while  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Florida,  are  to  raise  sugar  for  all 
mankind. 

The  extract  we  have  quoted  is  so  ridiculous  that  we  have  scarcely 
patience  to  waste  our  time  with  it ;  and  yet,  coming,  as  it  does,  from 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  we  are  induced  to 
notice  it,  to  show  its  extreme  folly ;  and  furthermore,  to  keep  before  the 
public  eye  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  land  that  can 
produce  any  result  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
great  ingredient  in  all  production  is  labor,  and  the  most  profitable 
employment  of  that  labor,  is  what  a  real  statesman  should  make  his 
highoat  aim ;  and  not  as  Mr.  Walker  does,  ransack  his  ingenuity  to 
find  specious  fallacies,  to  sustain  systems  and  legislation  to  deprive 
it  of  its  reward.  Kentucky,  he  tells  us,  is  to  supply  the  home 
market  with  hemp,  while  he  strikes  a  death-blow  at  its  production, 
by  reducing  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging.  Louisiana  and  the  other 
states  named,  are  to  supply  the  world  with  sugar,  and  to  aid  in  this, 
he  reduces  the  duty  on  foreign  suo^ar,  to  destroy  the  sugar  planters. 

So,  in  every  instance,  while  he  writes  documents  full  of  high- 
sounding  expressions,  and  magnificent  anticipations  for  the  future, 
he  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  arrest  present  progress,  and  conse- 
quently to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  his  wonderful  "  Munchausen " 
speculations. 
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But  our  present  object  is  to  place  on  record  the  approximate 
tabular  estimate  of  the  cropd  for  lb45,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  (document  No.  140,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, last  session  of  Congress.) 

From  those  tables,we  have  condensed  the  two  following  tables,giving 
an  estimate  of  their  value,  so  as  to  show  what  amount  is  consumed  at 
home,  and  what  shipped  abroad.  By  the  first,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  exported  of  the  several  articles  included  in  the  table  from  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  is  $68,949,771,  and  that  of  these, 
861,369,918  were  in  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  while  the  whole  balance  • 
of  these  articles  exported  from  the  non-planting  states  is  $7,579,8^3. 

Now  suppose  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  furnish  the 
hom^  market,  with  the  remainder,  after  deducting  the  368,949,771 
from  the  whole  value  of  that  market,  as  shown  in  the  second  table,  then 
the  three  western  states  would  have  a  market  for  $377,155,657,  and  all 
the  other  states  would  be  left  no  other  outlet  for  their  farming  pro- 
ductions but  the  foreign  demand,  or  $7,579,853. 

Examine  Secretary  Walker's  report  in  any  manner  or  form, 
and  the  result  will  always  prove,  that  he  aees  scarcely  anything  but 
the  planting  states.  The  middle  and  eastern  states  may  get  along  as 
well  as  they  can.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  with  their  coal  and 
iron,  and  their  manufactures,  are,  in  his  view,  of  no  consequence, 
neither  does  he  care  about  New- York  and  the  eastern  states. 

How  short-sighted  must  that  man  be,  who  believes  that  he  can 
hoodwink  the  intelligent  freemen  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states, 
constituting  more  than  one-half  the  population  of  the  country,  by 
stringing  together  a  parcel  of  high-sounding  phrases,  displaying  the 
most  thorough  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  the  real  national  wealth. 

In  publishing  the  table  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  and  his  remarks,  we  take  occasion  to,  say,  that  the  document 
this  year  is  very  full  of  important  and  valuable  information ;  and 
though  the  table  we  now  publish,  is  only  what  it  professes  to  be,  an 
approximate  statement,  it  is  such  statements  alone  we  can  ever  have, 
and  being  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  it  must  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers. 

Exports  for  the  year  ending  30fA  June,  1845. 

Wheat,  $336,779 

Floor, 5,398,593 

Indian  Corn  and  Meal, 1,053,293 

Rye  Meal,  112,908 

Rye,  OatB,  and  other  grain, '     177,953 

Ship  bread, 366,294 

Potatoes,  122,926 

Rice, 2,160,456 

Tobacco,  7,469,819 

Cotton, •51,739,643 

Sugar .^ 11,107 

t$68,949,771 
Deduct  Cotton,  Rice  and  Tobacco, a 61,369,918 

Exports  of  non- planting  states, $,7,579,853 

*Thit  bcludes  part  of  ■  previous  crop. 

tThe  total  amoutit  of  the  annual  produee  of  the  agrieoltaro  of  the  United  States,  in  1840,  aceoidinr 

to  ProfcMor  Tncker,  wan 1654,387,597 

Exported  aaaie  year, '. *9S,525,339 

Home  market .$561,8({2,358 

#  The  oporti  m  tfait  yew  win  Miy  faofB,  ftr  bcytMid  tte  aaonl  avcnfB  of  agrie^^ 
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Estimated  vaiue  of  articles  in  table, 

» 

Quantity.  Per  buflieL  Araount. 

Wheat,   .-.*  106,548.000 at  75 ..$84,951,000 

Barley,  5,160,600 50 2,580,300 

Indian  Cora 417,899,000 30 125,369,700 

Oata, ,-..  163,208,000 20 32.641,600 

Rye 27,175,000 50 13.587,500 

Buckwheat, 10,268,000 40 4,107.200 

PotatoeB, 88,392,000 25 22,098,000 

ifey,  14,065,000  ..per  ton..       $6 84,890,000 

Flax  and  Hemp,   .  37,500  ..     do    ..    |100 3,750,000 

Tobacco, 137,422,000 3 5,622.660 

Cotton, 936,088,000 6 56,171,128 

Rice, 89,765,000 2 1,795,300 

SilkCocoons, 486,500  ...r 

Sugar, 226,026,000  ..,. 4 9,841,040 

Amoaat  according  to  the  table,  1440,105,428 

Exported  of  these  articles,  ,     68;B49,77l 

$377,155,657 

REMARKS  ON  THE  TABULAR  ESTIMATE. 

In  presenting  the  following  tabular  estimate,  it  may  be  proper,  in 
order  to  prevent  mistake^  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  in  the  former 
reports  of  this  office-^that  no  claim  is  laid  to  complete  accuracj«  AH 
that  has  been  attempted  has  been  merely  to  furnish  an  approximati(»if 
which,  although  in  particulars  sometimes  rising  above,  and  at  others 
falling  short^of  the  actual  state  of  the  crops,  might  still  serve,  in  general, 
for  want  of  better  materials,  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  form  some 
basis  for  calculations,  in  gross,  respecting  the  agricultural  resources  of 
our  country.  To  hope  to  accomplish  anything  beyond  this,  with  the 
means  at  command  at  present,  would  be  a  vain  undertaking.  Yet  it  is 
believed  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  estimate  is  made,  with  a  readi- 
ness at  all  times  to  correct  errors,  and  an  increasing  preparation  of 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  materials,  will  aid  essentially  in  giving 
more  reliable  accuracy.  Those  who  will  candidly  review,  the  history  of 
the  crops,  as  it  has  been  collated  from  notices  made  on  the  spot,  and 
mark  the  causes  at  work,  to  affect  them,  it  is  presumed  will  admit,  for 
the  most  part,  the  justness  of  our  conclusions ;  and  to  such  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  which  will 
satisfy  those  who  choose  some  easier  method  of  decision.  Various 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  reaching  the  desired  object ;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  an  actual  census,  no  better  mode  than  the  employment 
of  similar  data,  yet  more  extensively  gathered  and  perfected  by  com- 
parisons,  appears  to  us  practicable. 

Some  writers  in  the  public  journals  seem  to  place  great  reliance  on 
the  amount  of  wheat  brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  claim  that  this 
is  the  truest  test  of  the  increa^  or  decrease  of  the  crop.  While  we 
admit  that  this  is  an  important  element  of  computation,  and  as  such  is 
ever  regarded  in  our  *  estimate,  it  is  doubted,  however,  if  this  alone  is 
sufficient.  The  comparative  decrease  or  increase  of  the  other  crops  in 
the  place  where  such  product  is  raised^  may  often  exercise  an  important 
influence  to  modify  such  a  calculation.     If  one  product,  on  which 
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reliance  has  been  placed  for  feeding  the  stock,  bes  been  eat  off,  resort 
must  be  had  to  ^jlother  ;  and  the  oegsee  •fsuolr  consumption  tnay  thus 
▼ery  essentially  vary  the  Surplus  left  for  the  market;  so  (hat,  thSugh  the 
amount  of  wheat  raised  in  the  western  States,  nfey  be  actually  greater  or    . 
less,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  ^mount  brought  tothe  Atfantic  ports  may 
be  less  or  greater,  according  to  a  variety  of  other  ^ireumstiEttices  irre- 
spective of  production.     The  demand  ig  the  way  of  trade,  therefore,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  things  to  be  considered.     The  greater  previous 
stopk  remaining;  the  greater  ease  of  placing  the  surplus  of  any  year 
in  market;  the  Kind  of  payment  received;  the  ease  and  expense  of  pre-- 
paration  for  use  at  any  given  period,  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstance^ 
must  tend  not  alible  to  modify  .the  amount  received  at  the  neatest  place 
of  exit,  or  at  the  remoter  marketsl  ,  So  that  th^  amount  passing  any 
iines  of  transportation,  or  entered  at  any  office,  will  Hot  By  itself  jglve 
.the  correct  data  for  an  approximation  to  an  accurate  estimate,       ^ 

In  usinj^  the  various  elements  on  which  estimates  are  made,  reference 
VfiVLsi  Iike\i^xse  be  had  to  the  ability,  from  experience  or  means  of  obser- 
vation, of  the  informant,  his  freedom  from  bias,  and  the  absence^  or 
presence  of  extraneous  causes  which  may  operate  to  influence  his  judg- 
ment. It  is  obvious*  therefore,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  sift  out  and 
jdiscriminate  the  true  from  the  false,  and  thus  form^  by  a  ac^ries  of  deduc- 
.tions,  a  result  which  may  have  some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as 
founded  on  correct  principles  of  judgment.  Such  means,  however,  as 
are  within  our  reach,  have  been  resorted  to,  apd,  with  all  necessary 
deductions,  they  have  been  eniployed  to  secure,  ae  far  as  practicable,  a 
candid  view  of  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 

The  amount  of  materials  collected  during  the  past  year  exceeds  that  , 
of  any  former  year ;  though  we  still  have  to  regret,  that,  on  accouht  of 
no  answers  to  some  of  the  circulars  for  information,  the  means  for 
estimate  in  some  sections  is  less  complete  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been.  A  greater  number  of  the  public  journals  and  agricultural  papers, 
both  a^  home  and  abroad,  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  such  in- 
.  formation  as  they  c<intained  collated  and  Arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  his^ry  of  the  crops  through  the  seasog. ;  7he  ^vantage  of 
,tbis  plan  is  apparent,  as  it  enables  any  one  to  judge,  flPom  one  period  to 
another,  of- the  causes  influencing  the  staple  crops  of  the  country,  and 
yafibrds,  in  some  degree,  a  criterion  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  more  correct 
conclusion  as  to  the  amount  raised. 

In  i^nsequence  of  a  census  of  population  in  four  States,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  correct  our  table  of  estimated  population.  These  are 
/New-Yort,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Georgia.  In  New- York,  directions  ' 
were  lik^wiscf^iven  to  the  marshals  to  collect  the  amount  of  the  principal 
crops  raised  during  the  preceding  year.  These  statistics  "have  been 
;procured  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and 
Have  bee^  made  the  basis  oiToflr, estimate  for  the  year  1845.  The  same 
has  pein  done,  so  far  as  any  such  data,  oould  be  obtained,  in  the  case 
of  the  other  States.  '  *,      . 

T>he  disinclination  of  many  to  CQmmunicate  tiyb  amount  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry  on  such  occasions,  induces  a  belief  that  such  an 
estynate  will  ollener  be  found  t6  £aU.i>elow,  than  to  exceed  the  actual 
amount  of  the  crop^  so'iaised.  .  Allowing,  this  cause  to  operate  to  some 
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degree,  it  would  tend  to  approximate  our  former  estimate  coDsiderablj 
nearer  to  the  statistics  reported  on  such  officii  authorilj. 

In  most  cases  it  ftas  been  deemed  advisable  to  give  onlj  the  round 

*  numbers,  leanng  the  fractionfll  parts.     This  cause  sufficiently  shows  the 
comparative  product,  and  is  as  likely  as  any  oth^r  to  be  accurate. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge  is  steadily  onward.     States 
are  turning  with  .deeper  interests  to  providing  means  for  encouraging 
the  farmers  and  planters  in  their  respective  limits ;  surveys  of  the  sou 
and  various  products  are  set  on  foot ;  and  thus,  much  valuable  infcMina- 
lion  is  elicited.     Men  of  science  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  pmciples  of  agriculture,  as  a  science  founded  on  careful 
experiment.     New  journals  are  every  year  established,  and  nnmeroat 
volumes  publiflhed,  designed  to  convey  to  the  husbandman,  planter,  and 
grazier,  the  orchardist  and  the  dairyman,  the  results  of  investigations  at 
home  and  abroad.     Agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  clubs  are  greatly 
on  the  increase  ;  and  the  numbers  who  attend  their  exhibitions,  and  take 
a  part  in  their  deliberations,  shows  the  deeper  interest  which  is  every 
where  awakened  in  securing  the  benefit  of  these  auxiliaries,  to  the  correct 
and  profitable  arrangement  and  development  of  the  agricnitural  industry 
of  the  country. 

Some  advances  are  likewise  making  towards  the  introduction  of  this 
science  as  a  subject*  of  common  school  education  and  instruction  in 
primary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  establishing  of  institutions  more  ex- 
pressly designed  for  this  particular  purpose.  No  subject  is  receiving 
more  earnest  attention,  in  all  the  various  periodicals  and  volumes  adapted 
to  the  agricultural  class,  than  is  that  of  manures ;  and  the  applications 

*  of  chemical  and  geological  science  to  this  object  are  daily  becoming 
more  important  and  useful. 

New  enterprise,  too,  has  recently  been  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  stock,  by  the  importation  and  crossing  of  breeds,  and  particular 
care  to  note  their  adaptation  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Every  year  introduces,  likewise,  to  the  agriculturists,  some  additional 
implement  by  which %is  labor  is  lessened,  or  better  done ;  and,  while  be 
is  thus  saved  somewhat  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  is  likewise  assured 
of  greater  profit  from  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  There  is,  thus,  mutual 
dependence  as  to  the  pursuits  of  the  farmer  and  those  of  the  artisan. 
Mechanical  industry  presents  him  with  the  results  of  her  inventive 
genius.  With  these  in  hand  he  forces  from  the  earth  her  increase,  and» 
by  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  is  enabled  to  pour  out  to  the  conunu- 
nity  around  him  a  lavish  of  nature's  bounties,  such  as  no  other  country 
can  so  universally  boast.  In  view  of  his  own  improved  tools  and  means 
of  culture',  he  may  well  wonder  how  his  fathers,  and  even  himself,  form- 
erly, could  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ruder  ones  -which  have  been  so 
long  in  use.  We  are,  however,  but  at  the  commencement  of  these  better 
things. 

The  researches  of  each  successive  year,  BXkA  the  tnultipliei  facilities, 
added  to  the  train  of  ponveniences  enjoy ed»  authorize  the  belief  that  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  industry  is  <le6tined  far  to  eAeMany  that 
has  yet  been  seen.  ^     " 

There  is  no  want  of  adaptation  of  soil,jor  of  iertiUtyi  of  of  means  of 
industry,  or  of  bone  and  sinew  of  free  yeomanry,  who  may  enjoy  the 
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fruits  of  their  own  labor ;  and,  as  an  increasing  population  s|N:eads  far 
and  wide  over  the  whole  f^e  of  the  land,  its  abundance,  under  the 
smiles  of  Heaven,  will  ever  suffice  for  hnth  the  native  born  and  for  the 
emigrant,  who,  from  foreign  >ho:co,  ^ccKs  an  asylum  from  the  oppression 
which  starves  him  and  grinds  him  to  the  dust     . 

Even  the  evils  which  attend  theg^^^^v  '  r'os  tatltire  of  some  import- 
imt  crop,  as  in  the  present  7ear  ha£f,-->ro  some  extent,  been  the  case  with 
the  potato  crop,  are  not  without  their  good  effects ;  insomuch  as  they 
will  call  forth  scientific  investigation,  ob^rvation,  and  practical  industry, 
to  determine  and  apply  the  remedy,  and  thus  ollen  throw  new  light  oa 
the  true  theory  of  germination  or  progress.  More  care  will  probably  be 
taken  in  sdecting  seed,  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  in  storing  the  crop ; 
new  varieties  may  be  secured ;  and  the  still  greater  failiu^s,  which  might 
otherwise  have  taken  place,  thus  be  prevented.  Some  of  these  obser- 
vations, in  genera],  will  receive  yet  fuller  illustration  in  the  future  con« 
sideration  dTthe  specific  crops  as  they  come  under  our  review. 

We  are  not,  too,  without  our  resources,  even  in  the  case  of  the  more 
p^manent  unproductiveness  of  some  particular  crop.  The  history  of 
our  country,  and  the  wide  extent  and  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  enable 
us  to  turn  our  attention  from  one  thus  failing  to  another,  and  in  many 
cases  new  products  may  thus  become  introduced  and  acclimated  among 
us.  To  any  one  who  may  live  a  half  century  hence,  the  comparison  in 
this  respect  may  be  a  striking  ope.  Fields  bloomivg  with  some  plant  now 
scarcely  known  may  then  frequently  meet  the  eye,. and  afford  promise  of 
a  rich  harvest  to  repay  the  enterprise  and  skill  devoted  to  its  culture ;  and 
the  octogenarian  of  those  days,  may  possibly  find,  but  few  and 'far  be- 
tween, the  patches  of  some  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  he  was  wont  in  his 
boyhood  to  see,  frequently  wide  spread  over  his  native  soil. 

As  commerce  and  enterprise  open  to  us  the  vast  empire  of  China,  and 
the  interior  of  South  America,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  should 
be  discovered  there  products  well  adapted  to  sections  of  our  own  country; 
but  which  are  as  yet  unknown  among  us.  It  shquld,  therefore,  be  an 
object  to  keep  a  lookout  for  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  benefit  the 
agricultural  industry  of  our  country ;  and  even  if  the  boon  is  gained  by 
the  price  of  numerous  fruitless  experiments,  yet  success  may  often  re- 
ward diligence  and  patient  effort  to  accomplish  the  end. 

By  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  we 
learn  that  1,754,763  icres  have  been  sold  during  the  past  year.  Now, 
although  we  can  by  no  means  assume  that  all  of  this,  or  even  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  goes  under  cultivation  at  once,  it  still  must  be  supposed 
that  a  part  of  it  must  add  to  the  amount  devoted  to  agricultural  supply 
in  the  States  where  it  is  located ;  and  this  item  deserves  notice  in  form- 
ing our  estimate  of  its  products. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  increased  popu- 
lation from  emigration.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
and  European  countries  ^ner ally,  to  the  United  States,  is  believed  to 
have  been  greater' during  the  past  year  than  in  the  previous  one,  when 
it  amounted  to  -fromrSO  to  100,000 ;  a  portion  of  these,  no  doubt,  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  thus  have  some  influence,  not  only  on  the 
consumption,  but  also  the  production  of  the  crops. 
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650  ^ate  of  the  Banks  €f  the  United  States. 


8TATB  OF  THB  BANKS  OF  THB  UNITUD  8TATB8. 

We  have  just  received  from  Washington,  Document  No.  226,  House 
of  Representatives,  Treasury  Department,  being  a  report  from  the  Se-. 
cretary  at  the  Treasury,  of  the  returns  of  the  State  banks  from  1841  to 
1846.  Jf  was  presented  to  the  House  August  10th,  1846,  read  and  laid 
upon  the  table. 

This  is  a  very  voluminous  document,  numbering  1261  pages,  and  we 
have  only  had  time  to  glance  at  its  statistics.  It  is  our  intention  to  give 
it  a  careful  examination,  and  we  may  find  matter  for  future  comment. 
Meantime  we  publish  the  following  tables  of  a  comparison  of  the  condi- 
tio of  the  banks,  as  likely  to  possess  interest  for  our  readers,  and  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  specie  in  their 
vaults,  after  the  tariff  of  1842  had  fairly  taken  effect  From  1842  to 
1846  there  is  shown,  in  the  specip  line,  an  increase  from  $28,440,^23 
to  $42,012,095,  making  a  difference  of  13,571,672,  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter year. .  WhUe,  in  the  intermediate  years,  it  had  gone  on  increasing, 
except  in  the  year  1845,  when  it  fell  off  rather  more  than  $5,000,000, 
from  the  previous  year. 

The  advocates  of  protection  to  the  home  industry  have  always  con* 
tended,  and  facts  have  borne  them  out  in  their  assertion,  that  other 
things  being  equal,  a  protective  tariff  had  a  tendency  to  preserve  a 
sound  currency.  The  tables  we  now  inseh,  form  no  exception  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  we  ajl^^al  to  the  comparative  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  banks,  in  confirmetion  of  it. 

We  are  aware,  that  in  the  extreme  anxiety  to  bend  everything  to  the 
new  theory  of  Free  Trade,  and  to  make  that  an  abstract  science,  which 
is  in  the  main  dependent  upon  the  most  changeable  of  all  earthly  muta- 
tions, namely,  the  ever  varying  relations  in  \irhich  one  nation  may  he 
placed  towards  another ;  we  are,  we  say,  aware  that  the  new  system 
denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  balance  of  trade,  or  that  specie 
follows  an  unfavorable  trade,  going  to  pay  balances.  But  in  this,  as  in 
all  others,  of  their  sweeping  assertions,  the  most  striking  facts  are  at  hand 
to  refute  their  fine  spun  theories  and  abstractions. 

We  have  only  to  revert  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  state  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  show  that  whenever  the  grain  crop  of  that  country 
has  fallen  very  short,  and  they  have  made  heavy  importations  of  grain 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  amount  of  bullion  and  specie  in  that 
bank  always  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  valueof  the  supply  of  grain 
required.  What  is  this  but  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  t  Germany 
and  Russia,  the  principal  granaries  from  which  England  in  such  cases  is 
supplied,  cannot  consume  British  manufactures  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pay  them  for  the  grain  needed  ;  the  balance  due  must  therefore  be  paid  in 
specie,  and,  as  we  have  said,  facts  prove  that  it  is  so  paid. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  such  was  the  drain  of  specie  from  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  that  had  not  the  Bank  of  France  made  a  loan  to 
it  of  some  millions  of  dollars,  there  is  no  doubt  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  former  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Having  thus  stated  our  views,  we  ask  reference  to  the  following  tables 
as  fully  sustaining  the  ground  we  have  taken. 
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COTTON  CROP  FOR  THB  TBAR  WmHSfO  3l8t  AUO.  1846. 

In  giring  to  our  readers  the  following  statistics  of  the  cott<Ni  crop 
for  the  past  year,  ending  31  st  Aug.  last,  we  take  occasion  to  call  atten* 
tion  to  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which,  it  appears, 
was  422,597  bales ;  and  further,  to  remark  the  accuracy  with  which,  as 
an  estimate,  the  consumption  was  anticipated  bj  the  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Rives,  at  page  1026  of  our  second  volume, 
where  he  states  it  at  490,000  balea 

If  we  estimate  these  4522,597  bales  at  4101bs.  each,  we  have  then 
eonsumed,  in  the  United  States,  173,264,7701bs.  Our  exports  to  France 
were,  during  the  same  period,  359,703,  and  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
86,692  bales,  making  in  all,  446,395  bales: 

Now  let  us  see  the  difference  to  the  country  between  manufacturing 
the  422,597  bales  at  hcHne,  and  tUe  shipping  of  th6  44^395  to  France 
and  the  north  of  Europe,  say  183,02 l,9501bisi 

The  crop  probably  averaged  8  cents,  including  the  Sea  Island ;  imd 
although  Mr.  Walker  estimates  the  manufactured  article  at  seven  times 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  we  shall  take  it  at  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  statement,  namely,  four  tiibes  the  amount. 

The  account  will  then  stand  thus : 

173^4,770lbs.  manufactored  at  honre,  in  die  raw  state,  at  8  cts •••  $13,861,181 

Four  timeB  that  amount  when  mannfiictored ^.. $55,444,724 

Proceeds  in  France  and  north  of  Europe  of  183,02  l,.950lbs.  at  8  ctB 14,641,756 

Balance  in  fiiror  of  home  mamifiM^ture......  ..^. ...$40,802,968 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  amount  gained  to  the  country,  in  the  cci^fl. 
manufactured  at  home,  over  and  above'-  the  raw  material  shipped  to 
France  and  the  north  of  Europe,  was  actually  $40,802,968  ;  atid,  'con- 
sequently, there  was  that  amount  retained  in  the  eountvy .  to  .be  distribu- 
ted among  our  cotton-planters,  working-men,  and  capitalists. 

Does  this  require,  any  argument  to  show  the  importance  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  cotton  manufacture  to  this  country  t  Not  to  the  manu- 
facturer alone^  bttt  to  the  'grower  of  the  cotton,. — ^to  the  farmer  whose 
productions  feed  the  laborers, — ^to  the  laborers  themselves, — to  the  capi- 
talists, anA  all  qtecerned.  . 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  benefits  the  cotton-planter,  we  answer,  that  had 
the  422,597  bales  been  shipped  to  Europe,  it  woi^have  so  overstock- 
ed the  European  market,  and  caused  such  a  reduction  in  price,  that  the 
increased  quantity  would  not  have  produced  to  the  country  one  dollar 
more  than  did  the  quantity  sent.  Should  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him 
turn  to  page  368  of  the  September  number  of  this  work,  and  he  will 
diere  find,  that  in  the  year,  from  July  1st,  1843,  to  June  30tb,  1844, 
663,633,4551bs  of 

Cotton  exported  to  Europe,  produced ..$54,063,501 

While  in  the  year,  from  Joly  let,  1844,  to  June  30th,  1845,  872,905,996lb8. 
of  cotton  exported,  produced  but $51,739,643 

•  _ 

Amount  produced  more  on  the  663,683,455,  than  on  the  872,905,966Um    $2,323,858 

To  show  that  this  was  not  an  uncommon  case^  arising  out  of  peculiar 
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circuEDstanceSi  let  the  ijoquirer  examine  the  whole  of  the  tahle,  at  tjie 
page  named,  (968  Sept.  numher,)  and  he  will  find  that  an  increased  quan- 
tity brought  mtich  less  money  in  many:  of  the  years  between  1636  and 
1844. 

This  is  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  statement ;  bnt  it  would  be  fur- 
in  answering  Mr.  Walker's  Munchausen  statement,  in  his  report,  to  use 
his  6wn  weapons,  and  calculate  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article  at 
seven  times,  and  t]|eil  the  amount  would  be  increased  $41,58S^543 ;  and 
would  make  the  gain  pn  the  home  manufacture,  $82;d86,506*  A  refer- 
ence to  the  Treasury  Report  c^Mh  Walker,  to  the  last  session  of  Con- 
Jre8»  Will  show,  that  he  there  says,  **  If  out  manufactures  consume 
00,090  baled,  it  wodld  cost  them  912,000^000,  whilst  selling  themanu^ 
factored  fabric  for  $84,000,000."  Thus^  as  we  hav^  said,  esdmating 
tba  iaor^ase  at  seven  times  the  cost  But  in  this^  as  in  most  of  his  cal- 
<^latifii^8,:  the  secretary  has  shown  himself  wholly  igiiorant  upon- the  sub- 
- '  ject  of  our  trade  and  manufactures. 

In  examining  this  statement  our  readers  will  perceive,  t}iat  the  amount 
now  manufoetured  at  home  is  more  Hian  forty  pec  ceilu  of  the  amount 
shipped  to  Qreafr  Britain ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  1,102,960  bales  at 
4101bs,  as  above,  the  iaibunt  in  pbunds  will  be  461,971,200,  at  B  cents, 
•96,157,703. 

The  account,  therefore,  so  far  as  our  manufactures  are  concerned, 
compared  with  the  shipments  of  the  raw  material  to  Great  Britain,  will 
stand  thus : 

Estimated  Tiilae  of  mannfactares  of  cotton  in  the  United  States $55,444,724 

Value  exported  to  Eifgland,  451,97 l,290lbs.,  at  8  cen^ — . .38,157,70a 

•    ■  TfMm  of  iMm*  miapliotttrefc  grMtei^  than  ravv^eoMcMi  Bkipttedl  to  Gteai 

•BfitMU ^......^.-^. ,%\%^7m\ 

But  let  us  take  the  ivhole  quantity  shipped-  abroad,  an^  then  the 
account  nilj^stimd  thus : 

EiStimated  value  of  inann&ctares  of  cotton  in  the  Uuifed  States,  vakiing 

the  maimfcctarM  article  at  foiip  tfmes  l!be,coBt  of  raw  materials $55,444,724 

Value  of  nc^  eottoa  shipped  to  «il  paru  of  the'  world»  1,666,793  bales, 

or  683,384,720lbs.,at8  ots... —  ..^w. # 54,670,777 

•       ' — z — ' 

Excess  of  home  mannfacture...*.. ......  «....• « $773,947 

Thus,  it  appears^  that  the  home  manufacture  exceeds  the  amount 
shipped  to  France  and  the  north  of  Eur(^e»  940,802,968. 

nit  also  exceeds  the  amount  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  $19^7,023 
60  cents. 

li  exceeds  the  whole  crop  shipped  to  all  the  wc^ld,  $773,047. 

'  We  are  aware  that  we  have  allowed  nothing  for  the  freight  of  the  co^ 
ton,  which  would,  perhaps,  amount  to  about  $2,000,000.  We  think, 
allowing  the  crop  to  produce  8  cents,  will  amply  cover  that  amount ; 
but  admitting  that  charge;  then,  we  have  the  home  manufacture  exceed- 
ed but  little  more  than  one  million  of  dollars,  by  all  the  shipments  of 
the  raw  material  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  calculating  the  ma- 
niifactut-ed  article  at  the  moderate  rate  of  four  prices  of  the  raw  matierill 
for  the  manufactured  article,  which  must  be  very  moderate,  when  Mr. 
Walker  estimates  it  at  itoveti  times  that  value. 


• 


ij 
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To  show  the  error  of  the  secretary  more  maAifestly,  we  make  the  fol- 
low iog  statement : 

Manufkctured  at  home,  173,264,77 Olbs.,  at  8  centi,  is 1 13,86 1,18 1  M 

Seven  times  that  amount , $97,028,271  20 

Value  of  cotton  Gxx>p  shipped  to  all  the  world,  683,384,720lb8.  at  8  cts.  54,670,777  00 

Value  of  home  mauufactnre  over  and  above  raw  material,  shipped  to 

all  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Walker*s  report...^ ,$42,357,494  9fl 

But  we  prefer  the  truth  to  error  at  all  times,  and  are  content  to  take 
the  statement  at  four  times  the  value  for  the  manufactured  article ;  and 
to  shoWy  as  we  have  most  conclusively  done,  that  the  amount  of  raw 
cotton  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  equal  in  value,  vdifln 
manufactured,  to  all  the- raw  material  of  cotton  shipped  to  all  the  wanfc 

Had  not  the  iniquitous  tariff  of  1646  been  enacted,  to  arrest  our 
progress,  we  agree  fully  with  the  prospective  statement  made  by  the 
Honorable  Abbott  Lawrence,  in  liis  letter  to  Mr.  Rives,  before  re* 
ferred  to,  that  in  1850  the  quantity  of  cotton  which  would  be  spun 
would  reach  650,000  bales,  at  4101bs.  each,  making  ^266,500,000,  ex- 
ceeding fifty  per  cent,  what  ia  now  manufacture^. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  and  statements,  we  ask  attention  to 
the  following  statistics  of  the  cotton  crop : 


COTTON  CROP  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES. 

STATEMENT  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31at  AUGUST,  184fi. 


NEW.ORLEA.NS. 
Export — 

To  foreign  ports 834,775 

Coastwise 220,082 

Stock  oa  hand,  Isl  September,  1846.. 6^332 


Deda<3t— 

Stock  OQ  hand,  1st  September,  1845 7,556 

Beceived  from  Mobile 6,356 

Do  Florida 5,884 

Do  TeoMS 4,249 


1,061,1^9 


24,045 


1,037,144 


MOBILE. 
Export — 

To  foreign  ports 301,735 

Coastwise .». >1 15,898 

Stock,  1st  September,  1846 7,476 

Deduct —  

Stock,  1st  September,  1845 609 

t  Beceived  from  wrecked  sbips 1,275 

Do         Texai 666 

Do         New-Orleans 593 


929,12d 


425,109 


FLORIDA. 
Expert— 

To  foreign  ports .--....-.- 48,981 

Coastwise -- 90,215 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1846 1,088 


3,143 


421,966 


t)educt— 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1845. 


517,196 


141,2841 


I 


100"  141,184 


188,693 


668  Odtdn  Ctcp  for  iU  Ywr  endii^  Sl«r  Aug.,  1840. 


TEXAS. . 
Export- 
To  fin^ign  porta •...« 11,3^4 

Coaitwifle « •«..••....  14,184 

Stock  on  handy  Ut  September,  1846 J«L.  w.  - .  1  »500 


Bale*. 


GEORGIA.^ 
Export  from  Savannah-** 

To  foreign  porta—UplaaJs 69,380 

Sea  Islands 8,472 

CoMtwiM— Upland! 106,229 

■     2,225 


196^06 

Burnt  m  Bavannab * 1,858 

Stock  in  SaTannah,  Itt  September,  1846 5,922 

Do      Anguftta  and  Hambro',  Ut  Sept  1B46 ....  9,906 


Dedact— 
Stock  in  Savannah  and  Aagnsta,  Ist  Sept.  1845, 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
Export  from  Charleaton— 

To  Foreign  ports — Uplands 160,233 

SeaUlaaii 19,527 

Coastwise— Uplands ..'. 87,841 

Sea  Islands 476 


268,077 
Export  from  Georgetown — 

To  New-York 3,852 

Stock  in  Charleston,  Ist  September,  1846 ....  8,709 


•Dedact— 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1845 10,879 

Received  from  Savannah ,.« 6,397 

Do  Florida,  Key  West,  &c 1,957 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 
Export— Coastwise 


VIRGINIA.. 
Export- 
To  foreign  ports ^ 1,908 

Coastwise ....3,505 

Mannfactored ^ 10,787 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  Sept  1846 100 


Deduct— 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  Sept  IMS. 


Received  at  Philadelphia  and  BaHmore,  owrland. 
Total  Crop'of  the  United  States..,; 


Total  Crop  of  1B46,  as  above... ^« 

Crop  of  last  year •,.....  «...V 


203,982 
9,071 


Told. 


1845 


27,008 


280,^38 


m,911 


29,233 


15,700 
2,418 


295,440 


251,405 


10,637 


426,361 


12,487 


18,282 
3,000 


254!00 


2,100,537  2,^94,503 


.bales  2,100,537 
2,394,603 


Decreiab.^ bales  293,966 


C&iian  Crap  for  the  Year^  ending  9lst  Aug.,  1846*  559 


EXPOKT    fO   POEEICkN  ITOHTS. 

From  S^L  1«  164S,  io  Aug^.3\,  1846. 


FBOM 


To  Qreat 
Britaio. 


New-Orleans.  ,....*....  ^.  «.. .  bales 
Mobile.......  .•*,..l.^. .......  * 

Florida...',  .c ■  .'...j 

Georgia,  (SaTannab  voA  Ooq^).. 

Somh-Oarolina* i 

Nortb-Oait>liiia .* ,.. 

Vir^ia 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia .^ 

New-Toiic. • ..........  •^. ..... 

Boston*.^... 

Texas ....". 


Grand  Total... 
Total  last  year. 

IncretfBe-. . . . . 
Decfeas9«*i.. 


To      iTeNbrlh'    Other 


oft^urope  Fn.  ports. 


462,320 

208,082 

42,844 

,67.117 

117,070 


^630 
r,494 
1,723 
644292 
3,973 
2,824 


1,102,369 
1,439,306 


-159,628 

^6,821 

7,137 

8^618 

50,980 

.... 

.   250 


65,438 
736 


336,937 


359,703 
359,357 


346 


28,841 
15,974 


5,118 

•  «  •  » 

378 
319 

26,556 
3,506 
6.000 


84,086 
10,858 

'1,^2 
•6,592 

50 


.11,464 

556 

2,50 


8S4.775 

301,735 

49,981 

87,852 

179.760 

.  "1,308 
1,813 
1.723 

197,750 
8,771 


86,692     118,028 
134,501     150,592 


t^     11,324 


47,809 


32,564 


l,6fi6,792 
2,083,756    , 


416,964 


The  shipments  from  Mississippi  are  included  in  the  export  from  New- Orleans. 


1838 


GROWTH. 

Total  crop  of  1826-'27 bales  937,000 

1827-'28.., 712,000 

ia28-'29 857,744 

1829-*30 976.845 

1830-'3l 1,038,848 

1831-*32 987,477 

1832-*33 1,070,438 

1833-*34 1,205v394 

1834-»35 1,254.328 

1835-'36 1,360,725 


1836-*37 bales  1,422,930 

1837-'38 1,801,497 

'•^°  '39 1,360,532 


1839  '40 i 2,177,835 

1840  »41.. -....I,6.}4,ni5 

1841  '42... 1.^83..574 

1842  *43-. 2,1378,875 

1843  '44. 2,030,409 

1844  '45 2,304.503 

1845  '46 2,100,537 


CONSUMPTION. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  above  stated bales  2,100,537 

Add— 
Stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Ist  S^p.,  1845. 

In,the  sduthem  ports ..' ..80,734 

In  the  northern  ports 67,686 

98,420 


MaUgig  a  supply  of.....' ^ ....2,198,957 

rdlom — 


Dedact  then 

The  export  to  foreign  ports .**1,666,788 

Less,  foreign  included .•. *..... 339 

Stocks  en  hand  at  the  close  of  the  y^ear,  1st  Sept,  1846. 

In  the  southern 'ports. 44,033 

In  the  northern  ports. ......l..  1 63,089 

Burnt  at  Savannah, 1 ..1,848 

Burnt  at  Philadelphia -. 347 

I^umt  at  New-York '. ^^ ..,..«. .  600 


1.666,443 


107,122 


2,795 


•1,776,360 


Taken  forborne  use. .' bales  422,597 


«60 


iVqgress  (/Jhdustrjf  in  ike  United. SmeS. 


AUANTITT  COtfSUMBft  «Y.UND  tH  THS  BANOfl  OF  MAMOrACrUUMtft. 

»  •       « 

1845^*46 A.,. ImiIw 42^597  )|  1836^*37 h^LB0&2MO 

1844-*'45,..* ,l-.38»,(»6  f  1835--'3« ^ 236,733 

J843— '44,*,,,. •.•«,.  ....346,744  |i  lB34--'35 ^ 216,888 

184^—M3 :..-• ....325,129  ,' 1833— '34 196,413 

1841— '42..^....: .....267,850  ,   1832— 'BS 194.412 

184a^'4l 297,288  ■  1831— '32 173^00 

1839— »40 -, 295,193  ,1  1830— '31 182,142 

1838— »:J9 ^-.^.i- 276,018  '  1«29— '30 126,512 

1«37— .'38...--.,.*^ 24€,oa3  it  1828— '29 118,8^ 

B!^  the  foreffoiog  statement,  it  will  be  ieqa,  that  the  crop  falla  ahort  of  laat  yen's 
'}rf  293.966  hales ;  a^d  to  thia  the.quantttj  pot  dowti  for  Texas,  and  the  actual  dif- 
ference is  320,974.    « 

'  Oar  eatlmate  of  the  quantity  taken  Sat  oonwNnption,  doea  npt  jnclade  any  oottoti 
manafaotured  in  the  states  south  and  'west  of  Vtrgipia,  no^  any  ki  that  atate,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  add  Richmond.  .     ,    ^ 

Tbe  (matitity  of  new  cotton  rpceiw^d  at  the  shippmg  ffffriB,  tip  te  the  let  uiat., 
jmonntel  only  to  about  20Q  bales,  against  V,500  iast  year.    .      <.       '       . 

In  regard  tQ  the  crop  noW  commeQecd  picking  H  may  be  reqoarl^ed,  that  it  is 
about  tinee  weeks  later  than  1^  year,  and  conseqi'iently  mete  ezpoeed  to  injary— * 
while  the  fact  is  very  generally  conoiuded,  that  in  parts  of  Alabama  and  Misaiasippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  mocb  injory  haa  been  already  dune  by  viret>ind  by  woripa:  la 
the  Atlaiitic'stateft,  hewever,  appeaGaocea  indicate  a  fall  average  crop. 


«     • 


^RQGSBSd  OF  nSTDtraraiT  XSf  THtl  XJHITBD  BTA^BS. 

We  extract  from  a  work  published  in  lioeilon,  io  I814|  by  Le  Chef»- 
"Her  Felix  De  Beaujour,  late  French  Consul  General  in  the  tJniied  States, 
fttithor  of  the  View  of  the  Commerce  of  Greece/ a  statibtical  table  of 
the  general  condition  of  this  country,  from  1774  to  1905. 

Although  thU  table  cab  only  be  considered  as  an  approxinate  state- 
mrnt,  still  it  possesses  much  interest,  it  being  well  known  that  the  Coo- 
suN  '>f  Franoe  are  instructed  by  their  government  to  furnish  from  the 
piibJic  documents  of  the  country  iu  which  they  reside,  the  moat  aecorate 
arcoiirits  within  th^ir  power. 

We  think  sdso,  that  it  wiU  interest  the  readers  of  the  JOlatioiud  l^aga- 
zino,  to  rend  somo  of  the  Chevalier's  views  of  our  manufacturing  mditBliy 
at  that  period.      •    •  .  ' 

The  teasorf  he  ^Tes  for  the  progress  mada  m  manufacturing  indu^y, 
to  wit,  *'  the.shackles  witK  whieli  we  belltgereutpbwera  hav^  obstructed 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of  neutta^s^"  in  oik  view,  Speaks  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  protective  systeni ;  for  we'  lieifdr  have  been  exactly  able 
to  see  any  very  great  diffeience  i>etween  the  good  effects  produced  to 
the  national  indastty  by  any  state  of  pcjitical  relations,  that  preserved 
to  our  people  their  own  ^  maf  ket,  and  the  same  results  produced  by  our 
legislation^     The  bane  of  this  country  has  always  heen  the  destructTve 
^  effect  produced  upon  labor,  enterpris^^  skill  an^  Capital;  by  the  erils 
*  arising  fipom  depressed  labor,  from  the  introduction  of  its  proceeds  to 
interfere  with  our  better  fed,  better  cldlhed,  better  housed  and  bettor 
educated  ^oplei    When  w^  have  an^amount  of  poputation  vastly  greater 
than  is  n^acessary  to  provide  us  with  fbod^  why  shooM  we  go  Abvoad  for 
.  coal,  fpr  iron  and  clothing,  when  w€f  have' every  Taw  matefial  for  furnish- 
ing ourselves  with  theln       :*•  ■'  ;.     '      . 


••t 
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We  know  very  well  the  reason  why  Europe  can  worli;  up  raw  materials 

^f  heap^f  as  it  is  called,  than  we  can  dfo  ourselves.    It  is  because  we  give 

to  tfae  ^^rking  man  more  of  what  he  produces.     Anything,  therefore, 

that  adds  to  the  vflJiie  oP  foreign  manttfactttred  viicles,,  operates  as  a 

sttasulas  to  the  borne  producL     Our  agricultural  produetion^  can  be  mul- 

3Hed  ia  any  qiuintities  that  a  foreign  demand  ttey  require,  without 
[inp  amy  from  other  pursnits  one  man  that  is  employeil  in  them. 

The  war  of  1812  proved  most  conclo^vely,  that  we  only  needed  the 
absence  of  pauper  labor  to  creiile  manufactures  to  siipply  all  our  wants; 
and  although  we  of -course  are  no  adfocates  for  a  vrar,  but  on  the  con- 
trary rejoice  in  peace,  yet  that  does  not  j^faut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
wages  and  produce  w;ere  higher  during  the  lale  war  Oiaa  they  hare  been 
since 

Something  of  tho^same  state  of  things  esisted  about  the  period  of  which 
Chevalier  De  Beaujoor  writes,  for  then,  as  he  says,  '*  the  shackles  with  . 
which  the  belligerent  powers  obstructed  the  navigation  and  tx)moiefce  of 
neutrsdtf,"  operated  to  keep  out  th6  pauper  labor,  which  always  has^  and 
always  wiU^  retard  this  country  iti  making  itself  independent  of  Europe, 
whenever  such  labor  is  freely  admitted  to  interfere  with  our  oiwn. 

The^  political  economists  of  Europe  may  yrnie  books  (or  ever,  and    . 
will  still  Tail  to  prove  that  the  prosperity  or  happiness  of  this  country  aan 
fa«  promoted,  by  suffering  the  division'  of  property  among  oor  citiEens..' 
to  Teach  a  stale  that,  like  their  own,  deprives  labor  of  its  just  reward,  v 
.  England  may  possibly  succeed'  in  her  plans,  falsely  caUed  ''Free  Trade,'' 
with  crowned  heads,  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  man  cheap ;  but  she  and 
h^r  coadjotort  in  the  United  States  may  rest  assured  tha^t  the- nature  of 
things  can  never  be  made  to  suit  their  purposes  iii  the  United  StMes. 

Our  independence  was  achieved,  and  our  present  Oonstitntion  formed,     . 
'  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  mass  of  ovr  citizens  comfortaUe ' 
and  happy,  which  they  never  can  be  without  protection  from  the  effects 
of  the  vicious  institotions  of  Europe.     To  do*  this  we  mast  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  neither  British  influence,  nor  party  discipline,  cai^  for 
.   any  long  time  prevent  it.  ' 

Bui  we  must  return  to  our  friend  the  GhevaUer,  and  itf>w  quote  from 
his  boolcand  insert  his  tables,  adding,a  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  country 
jn  )^0„  ta^o  from  Professor  Tucker's  work  on  the  CenStas,  with  a  view 
to  show  oiir  progress  in  population  and  industry  since  1810. 

StatisiUafrom  Professor  Ikteker's  work  on  the  census  of  l&iO. 

Pne  penoBt  ia  IS^O'^Whites, 14,189,555 

do  flo    -      CoL)r«d,„ 386,349 

— ^— — —  14  575  90S 

SldVea  ia  1840,  ..*.'-.;.,•  ..:..'- 2,487,^55    2l487!355 

•            •'        .  ' 

TotiA  po|>ulati(>n,  ....^ A $17,0^,258 

.    Annual  Produ^if'of  Jkduttrf,  ^  i. 

Prodttce  of  Agriculture, ^ |a54;387,597 

frodace  of  the  fisheries,  forests,  and  mioes, «..  71,189,820 

Mannfiictures, 1 .«- .*. 539,836,224 

Commerce, '......': w-»,..'fc 79,721,086 

Tutsi  ammalamoaa:  of  indastry,  .- $1,045,134,736 
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State  of  the  Bants  in  184a 

Specie  in  Banks,  |J2.00i»,005 

CtrcaUtioo  of  Bduks, 103r35'J427 

EXTBACTS  From  MB,  BEAUJ0UB*S  WOBK. 

"  Manufacturing  industry,  which  had  long  remained  stationary  in  the 
United  States,  has,  since  the  year  1805,  made  very  rapid  progvess,  and 
this  is  principally  du^to  the  sh^klcs  with  which  the  belligerent pciwers 
have  obstructed  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  neutrals.  Its  produce 
is  now  rated  at  125  millions  of  dollars,  or  a^  r.bout  100  millions,  after 
deducting  the  price  of  the  raw  ma|^riali«,  on  which  this  industry  has 
been  exercised,  and  which  ure  nevly  all  tlie  produce  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  forests  and  mines. 

The  principal  branch  of  American  manufacture,  is  the  building  of 
ressels.  The  Americans  excel  in  naval  architecture,  and  in  this  parti* 
cttlar  point  certainly  rival  the  most  industrious  people  of  Europe.  I^he 
best  built  vessels  are  those  of  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  New- York ; 
but  the  most  durable  are  those  constructed  in  the  Southern  ports  of  wood 
from  the  two  Carolinas.  The  annual  tonnage  of  vessels,  built  in  the 
diflferent  yards,  is  estimated  at  about  100,000  tons. 

Cartwright  and  joinera'  works  are  well  understood  in  the  j;>rincipal 
towns ;  and,  in  Philadelphia,  coaches  and  furniture  are  made,  which  ar« 
of  considerable  demand  in  the  West  Indies,  and  even  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. In  Philadelphia,  also,  the  best  breweries  and  distilleries  are  to  be 
met  with,  as  well  as  the  least  imperfect  sugar  refineries. 

There  are  near  Boston,  as  well  as  in  sei^eral  other  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  cotton  works  put  in  motion  by 
the  steam  engines,  where  the  cotton  is  cleaned,  spun,  and  wound  at  the 
same  time ;  but  the  cotton  cloths  made  in  the  United  States  are  of  a 
coarse  tissue.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  works  in  wool,  hemp, 
and  ftxx,  which  for  th^  greatest  part  are  manufactured  in  the  houses; 
nearly  all  their  fine  linens  and  cloths  being  obtained  through  foreign 
channels. 

.  At  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  there  is  a  good  manufacture  of  bats; 
and  beaver  and  wool  hats  are  also  made  in  Boston,  New- York,  Piiiladel- 
phia-  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  large  towns. 
Stockings  are  knit  in  Oermantown  in  Pennsylvania,  in  considerable 
.  quantities,  as  well  as  in  several  other  small  towns  and  villages ;  but  in 
general  there  are  few  looms  is  the  United  States,  and  their  hosiery  is 
•till  very  coarse.  '  Silk  manufactures  are  there  entirely  unknown. 

Bad  writing  and  printing  paper  is  manufactured  in  nearly  all  the 
States ;  and  printing  presses  are  established  even  in  the  small  towns, 
where  weekly  and  even  daily  paper^sare  published. 

In  Rhode  Island,  and  particularly  in  the  small '  town  of  Nantucket, 
famed  for  its  fisheries,  spermaceti  candles  are  made,  which  in  whiteness 
jival  those  of  wax,  but  they  do  not  give  so  pure  and  equal  a  light. 

The  saddlery  of  England  is  very  well  imitated  in  the  principal  towns, 
as  well  as  other  works  in  leather ;  and  fr^  Salem,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  a  large  quantity  of  shoes  and  boots  is  ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies.  The  best  manufactures  in  leather  are  in 
New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  besk  tanning  establishment  is  in 
the  stale  of  Delaware. 
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No  clock  or  jewellers  works  tte  carried  on,  except  in  the  large 
towns,  but  in  nearly  all,  coarse  glass  and  earthenware  is  manufactured. 
The  best  glass  is  manufactured  at  Pittsburg,  and  earthenware  the  least 
imperfect  at  Philadelphia,  where  a  quantity  similar  to'  that  of  Stafford- 
shire, in  England,  is  made. 

Forges  are  established  in  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia ;  and  in  several  States,  particularly  the  northern  ones,  utensils  of 
ircm,  the  most  necessary  for  agriculture  and  building,  are  manufactured. 

Locksmiths'  work  is  scarcely  introduced  into  ti^  United  States,  and 
all  their  cuthry  and  other  works  in  steel  are  imported  from  England. 

Tin-work  is  done  and  varnished  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  their  copper  tttensils  are  obtained  from  abroad, 
especially  from  Germany.  ^  • 

There  are  cannon  foundries  at  Philadelphia,  Riclmiond,  and  near 
Washington,  which  cast  two  or  three  hundred  pieces  per  annum,  and 
manufactures  of  muskets,  at  Springfield,  New- Haven,  aad  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  make  annually  from  20  to  30  thousand  stand. 

Gunpowder  mills  are  also  met  with  near  New-York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baitiiaore  ;  but  these  manufactures  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  £a* 
rope.  The  best  is  that  of  Brandywine,  near  Wilmington,  in  Delaware, 
which  has  been  established,  and  is  directed  by  a  Frenchman. 
•  ,  Other  Frenchmen,  and  particularly  em^ants  from  St.  Domingo,  have 
established  in  the  United  States  other  useful  manufactures ;  and  have 
given  to  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural  industry  of  that  coun- 
try, a  considerable  impulse,  which  will  cause  the  happy  eSects  of  their 
emigration  to  be  long  remembered. 

But  in  general,  the  manafactures  of  the  United  States  are  still  imper- 
fect ;  and  the  Americans  can  scarcely  be  considered  on  a  level  with 
Europeans,  unless  in  some  coarse  works  the  most  necessary  to  the  wants 
of  life.  Id  all  others,  and  particularly  in  those  which  require  a  great 
perfection  of  the  hand  and  a'great  division  of  labour,  they  are  extremely 
backward ;  and  their  mauufactnres  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  domestic  manufactures,  conducted  on  narrow  and  mean 
plavs.'  Each  manufacture  works  only  for  the  district,  or  at  most,  for  the 
state  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  there  are  few  of  these  home  made  gooda 
exported.     Their  value  does  not  exceed  five  milhons  of  dollars. 

Nevertheless,  as  in  the  least '  industrious  countries,  sometimes  useAil 
inventions  are  to  be  found.  In  the  United  States  we  meet  with  two  ma- 
chines, which  deserve  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  observer,  because  they 
are  capable  of  enriching  the  manufacturing  industry  of  other  countries. 
The  one  is  a  machine  for  manufacturing  nails,  and  the  other  for  making 
cards,  for  the  carding  of  wool  and  cotton. 

The  nail  machine  is  moved  by  wat^,  and  'cuts  140  nails  in  one  min- 
ute, and  at  one  single  movement  makes  the  head  and  shank  of  the  nail. 
A  child  is  sufficient  to  conduct  the  machine ;  a  very  small  volume  of 
water  to  move  it ;  and  the  con^truction  of  the  apparatus  is  such,  that 
the  play  of  one  part  can  be  stopped  at  will,  without  retarding  that  of  the 
others. 

The  machine  for  making  cards  is  still  more  ingenious ;  it  appears  to 
have  a  soiil.  In  order  to  form  each  double  tooth,  this  machine  moves 
the  metal  plate,  stops  and  pierces  it ;  brings  the  wire,  cuts,  stops  and 
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bends,  and  it  carries  it  to  the  plate,  guides  it  into  the  small  holes,  and 
bends  It  again.  Here  we  have  ten  operations ;  a  smaU  line  turns  a 
crank,  and  these  ten  operations  are  repeated  143  times  in  each  minute. 
The  mechanism,  consequently,  performs  1,430  movements  in  one  min- 
ute, and  this  surprising  successidh  of  operations  can  be  repeated  with 
trifling  labour  during  a  whole  day.  A  young  girl  or  boy  can  work  two 
ef  these  machines  at  a  time,  and  in  one  day  fit  out  twenty-fire  cards. 
These  cards  are  superior  to  those  made  with  the  hand,  because  the 
teeth  are  more  regular,  stronger  and  more  elastic* 

Another  ingenious  machine  invented  in  the  United  States,  but  which 
the  inventor  has  also  made  known  in  Europe,  is  the  steamboat,  put  in 
motion  by  wheels  similar  to  wings,  which  in  the  water  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  oars.  This  botit  already  plies  on  the  Hudson,  Delaware  and 
Mississippi ;  and  it  will  shortly  be  established  on  all  the  rivers  which 
receive  the  tide  up  to  a  certain  distance.  The  inventor  of  this  boatf  is 
also  the  inventor  of  another  machine,  which,  though  it  cannot,  indeed, 
advance  the  progress  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  may,  nevertheless, 
tend  to  the  defence  of  their  harbours.  This  is  called  the  torpedo,  and 
is  destined  to  blow  up  the  largest  ships.  It  is  an  apparatus  of  which  the 
principal  piece  is  a  copper  box,  inclosing  a  certain  quantity  of  gunpow- 
der, and  prepared  with  an  interior  spring  which  sets  fire  to  the  powder, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  covering  of  cork,  or 
some  other  light  wood,  to  make  the  torpedo  float  under  the  surface  of 
the  water.  It  is  placed  under  the  keel  of  the  vessel  intended  to  be 
destroyed,  by  means  of  an  harpoon  directed  against  the  sides  of  the 
ship. 

This  last  invention,  in  its  result,  is  no  other  than  the  application  of 
the  process  of  a  mine  against  those  floating  castles,  which  we  call  ships 
of  war.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  invention  can  ever  come  into 
general  use ;  but  of  this  I  am  assured,  that  it  can  never  be  considered 
as  a  benefit  to  humanity,  because  men  are  already  acquainted  with  too 
many  means  of  destroying  each  other,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
teach  them  the  adoption  of  new  ones. 

In  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  North,  several 
other  ingenious  macllines  are  to  be  met  with,  adapted  to  shorten  or  per- 
fect labour ;  but  as  they  have  nearly  all  been  borrowed  from  England, 
it  would  be  irreleV^t  to  describe  them  in  a  work  exclusively  relating  to 
the  United  States, 

No  prohibitory  system  or  monopoly  shackles  the  industry  of  this 
country ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  those  prohibitions  and  monopolies 
which,  in  other  countries,  damp  the  exertions  of  man,  it  appears  surpri- 
sing that  manufactures  have  not  there  made  a  greater  progress ;  but  in- 
dependently of  a  want  of  knowledge,  which  every  where  retards  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  what  must  keep  them  down  in  the  United  States  is, 
the  dearness  of  manual  labour.    In  France,  the  mean  price  of  work,  per 

*  The  two  machines  for  making  nail§  and  cardu,  were  imported  into  France,  by 
Messrs.  Degrand  and  Ellis,  tliruugh  the  assistance  I  gave  them  during  my  residence 
in  the  Uuit^  States.  '  • 

t  Mr.  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  ^e  torpedo,  successively  proposed  his  invention  to 
France  against  England,  and  then  to  the  latter  against  France,  and  on  their  joint  re- 
fusal, to  the  United  States  against  both  ;  which  proves  ihat  this  celebrated  mechanic 
is  a  true  cosmopolite.  «» 
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day,  is  two'francs  in  the  towns,  and  one  and  a  half  in  the  country ;  in 
America,  if  is  one  dollar  in  the  towns,  and  three-fourths  of  a  dollar  in 
the  country;  and  as  the  dollar  is  worth  five  and  a  quarter  francs,  it 
results  that  labour  is  there  three  times  dearer  than  in  France. 

The  high  price  of  labour  is  consequently  the  principal  cause  that  re- 
tards the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
the  Americans  can  never  equal  the  Europeans  in  this  branch,  till,  like 
the  English,  they  have  made  up  for  the  dearness  of  labour,  by  a  more 
general  adoption  of  machinery.  Hitherto,  with  their  own  manufactures, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  supply  half  their  consumption ;  and  on  be- 
holding all  they  are  obliged  to  obtain  from  a  foreign  market,  one  would 
almost  be  induced  to  think  that  they  were  still  a  colony  of  Europe,  and 
wnat  is  still  more  humiliating  to  their  pride,  a  colony  of  England. 

Having  nothing  to  exchange  between  themselves  but  their  agricultural 
productions,  their  interior  commerce  is  nearly  reduced  to  that  of  the 
coast ;  little  inland  trade  is  carried  on  there  in  consequence  of  the 
small  number  of  high  roads,  and  the  still  smaller  number  of  navigable 
canals;  but  the  rivers  with  which  the  country  is  intersected,  and  which 
receive  the  tide  up  to  a  great  height,  are  extremely  favourable  to  inland 
and  coasting  navigation,  in  which  300,000  tons^  and  as  many  as  20,000 
sailors  are  already  employed.* 

*  To  enable  oar  readers  to  jadge  of  the  badness  of  tbe^  roads,  and  the  importance 
of  river  commanications,  we  nave  been  induced  to  snbjoin.  that  during  the  late  war, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  found  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  send  their 
flour  and  other  produce,  through  Pittsburg,  down  the  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans, 
than  to  convey  it  overland  to  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  it  is  only  210  miles  from 
Bedford  to  Philadelphia,  and  150  to  Baltimore ;  whereas,  the  distance  from  Bedford 
to  New-Orleans  is  2,200  miles,  viz :  100  by  land  to  Pittsburg,  and  2, 100  by  water.  In 
addition  to  thi^,  the  shipping  merchants  were  thrown  out  of  the  direct  line  of  sup- 
plies of  goods,  obtained  in  the  Atlantic  towns  for  the  consumption  of  the  interior,  and 
oesides  had  to  run  the  risk  of  remittances,  and  incur  an  expensive  detour  for  the 
bargemen.  From  these  circumstances,  the  importance  of  New-Orleans,  as  a  key  to 
the  western  country,  may  be  estimated,  a  position  that,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  West 
Indies,  is  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  an  immense  trade.  Ships  of  300  tons  are 
built  at  Pittsburg,  Marietta,  and  Louisville,  and  descend  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
New-Orleans,  laden  with  flour,  Indian  corn,  hams,  pork,  butter,  whiskey,  bar-iron, 
home-spun  linens,  bottles  manufactured  in  the  country,  &c. ;  part  for  the  consump- 
tion of  Lower  Louisiana,  and  part  for  export  to  the  West  tndies.  Some  of  these  ar- 
ticles come  from  Bedstone,  on  the  Mouongahela,  from  Lexington,  Elizabelhtown, 
New  Geneva,  &c.  Marietta  was  the  first  town  that  made  th^  bold  attempt  of  ex- 
porting direct  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  first  vessel  went  ta  Jamaica.  Pittsburg 
soon  followed  this  example,  and  from  its  more  central  situation,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Allegany  rivers,  which  by  their  junction  ibrm  the  Ohio,  has 
retained  the  great  bulk  of  the  New-Orleans  trade.  Pittsburg  is  the  immediate  chan- 
nel of  communication  with  all  the  country  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  is  ex- 
tremely healthy,  and  provisions  are  there  two-thirds  cheaper  than  on  the  Atlantio 
coast.  Ship  timber  is  extremely  plenldful,  such  as  the  quereva  rubral  alba^  tineioriat 
and  eeraeus  Virginia,  and  lofty  pines  for  masting.  Cordage  is  also  manufactured  on 
the  spot.  All  these  united  advantages,  together  with  the  facilities  of  the  towns  al- 
ready built  on  the  principal  points  of  the  river  navigation,  give  a  most  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  new  settlements  west  of  the  Alleganys,  and  have  caused  them  to 
increase  in  an  astonishing  manner. — English  Translator, 
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SKETCH  OF  ROCHESTER,  MONROE  COUNTT,  NEW-TORK. 

The  census  for  1845,  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  furnishes  us  with  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, in  the  state  of  New- York,  a  place  which  owes  its  remarkably  rapid 
progress,  even  in  comparison  with  other  flourishing  American  cities  and 
towns,  to  its  favorable  location  on  the  Erie  canal,  where  it  crosses  the 
Genesee  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the  latter  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio ;  thus  being  the  principal  depot  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Genesee ;  but  more  than  all  to  the  abundant  water 
power  furnished  by  the  Genesee  river,  which  has  been  improved  by  an 
enterprising  population  in  the  application  of  the  same  to  various  mills 
aAd  manufactories,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  other 
products  of  the  farmer,  for  markets  domestic  and  foreign. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  O'Reilly's  valuable  work  on  Rochester  and 
Western  New- York,  for  some  of  the  facts  which  we  now  present,  illus- 
trating the  history  and  progress  of  a  city,  which  has  been  built  by  the 
union  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  now  takes  a 
proiuineut  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  Union,  in  population,  wealth, 
commercial  importance,  and  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  expr^vHig  astonishment  at  the  career  of  Rochester,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton rematked,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  when  he  passed  the  Genesee 
on  a  tour  with  other  commissioners  for  exploring  the  route  of  the  Erie 
canal,  in  1810,  there  was  not  a  house  where  Rochester  now  stands.  In 
1812,  there  were  but  two  frame  dwellings  there,  small  and  rude  enough, 
one  of  which  remained  in  1838,  to  remind  the  visiter  of  the  change 
since  the  period  when  the  occupants  of  those  shanteea  had  to  contend 
against  wild  beasts  for  the  scanty  crop  of  corn  first  raised  on  a  tract  now 
included  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1812,  that  the  "  Hundred  Acre  Tracf*  was 
planned  as  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement,  under  the  name  of  Rochester, 
afler  the  senior  proprietor,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Rochester,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  who  resided  many  years  at  Hagerstown  in  Maryland,  and 
emigrated  to  Western  New- Vork  in  1810.  He  first  established  himself 
in  Dansville,  Steuben  county,  in  1810,  and  at  that  place,  where  he  spent 
five  years,  he  erected  a  paper  mill  and  other  improvements.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  where  he  continued 
for  three  years,  and  in  1818  took  up  his  residence  at  the  village  of  Ro- 
chester, which  in  the  interim  had  received  his  name.     He  died  in  1831. 

The  first  allotments  for  a  village  were  made,  as  above  stated,  in  1812, 
when  Nathaniel  Rtiebester,  Charles  H.  Carroll,  and  William  Fitzhugh, 
surveyed  the  Hundred  Acre  Tract  for  settlement,  under  the  name  of 
**  Rochester."  This  tract  was  the  same  land  which  Phelps  and  Gorham, 
the  early  proprietors  of  this  part  of  Western  New- York,  deeded  to 
Allen  in  1790,  in  consideration  of  having  a  mill  erected,  to  accommodate 
the  few  settlers  in  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  part  of  the  large 
tract  of  twelve  by  twenty-four  miles,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee, 
which  Phelps  and  Gorham  had  previously  obtained  for  the  purposes  of 
a  milUyard!  It  had  passed  from  Allen  into  the  hands  of  ^\x  William 
Pulteney,  from  the  agent  of  whose  estate  (Charles  Williamson)  it  was 
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purchased  in  1802,  for  $17  50  per  acre,  by  the  persons  who  thus  made 
arrangement  for  founding  a  village  upon  it.  This  Hundred  Acre  Tract 
lies  directly  abreast  and  west  of  the  First  Falls,  from  the  dam  at  which 
water  is  now  conveyed  in  races  for  valuable  machii^y,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

Other  allotments  for  settlement  were  made  during  the  same  year. 
Immediately  north  of  the  HundredAcre  or  Rochester  tract,  Matthew  and 
Francis  Brown,  and  Thomas  Mumford,  bought  and  laid  out  the  tract 
directly  abreast  and  west  of  the  Main  or  Middle  Falls,  which  are  ninety- 
six  feet  high,  and  from  a  dam  at  which  water  is  now  thrown  into  races 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  tract  was  previously  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hanford,  who  had  a  couple  of  log  houses,  and  likewise  a  small  mill. 
This  allotment  was  called  *'  Frankfort,"  after  the  name  of  Francfc 
Brown.  Opposite  this  Frankfort  Tract,  and  on  the  east  side  'df  the 
Main  Falls,  Samuel  J.  Andrews  and  Moses  Atwater  laid  out  a  tract  of 
considerable  size  during  the  same  year — the  mill-race  which  now  de« 
rives  water  from  the  same  dam  that  supplies  the  Frankfort  tract.         * 

In  1813,  there  were  three  houses  built  and  occupied  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  The  land  where  the  county  buildings  (court  house,  ^bc.) 
now  stand,  was  cleared,  sown  with  wheat,  and  afterwards  used  as  pasture. 

In  1814,  some  attempts  were  made  to  commence  mercantile  opera- 
tions ;  but  little  improvement  was  made  during  that  year»  4f  for  some 
time  afterward. 

The  settlement  of  Rochester,  commenced  almost  simultane^ttsly  with 
the  last  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  was  almost  wholly 
checked  by  that  event.  The  hostilities  along  the  Niagara  caused  a  con- 
centration of  troops  there,  which  left  defenceless  this  point,  then  com- 
paratively unimportant.  *  The  mouth  of  the  Genesee  was  thef^fore  not 
unfrequently  visited  by  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  James  Yeo,  comman- 
der of  the  forces  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  apprehension  of  attack  pre- 
vented many  from  settling  at  Rochester,  as  they  had  designed,  and  even 
caused  the  removal  to  more  secure  places  of  some  who  had  already 
located  in  the  vicinity. 

The  close  of  the  war  permitted  the  checked  tide  of  improvement  to 
roll  x)nward  again. 

In  1815,  Hervey  Ely,  Josiah  Bissell,  and  Elisha  Ely,  finished  the  ''Red 
Mill,"  afterwards  called  the  Hydraulic  building.  *  Samuel  Hildreth,  of 
Pittsford,  commenced  running  a  stage  with  a  odail  twice  a  week  between 
Rochester  and  Canandaigua,  about  30  miles,  and  a  private  weekly  mail 
route  was  established  between  Rochester  and  Lewiston,  78  miles,  depen- 
dent for  support  on  the  income  of  the  post  offices  on  the  route. 

In  1816,  the  first  religious  society  ( Presbyter iirti)  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  members ;  a  small  paper  called  the  Rochester  Gazette 
was  commenced ;  a  mill  race  was  finished  by  Brown  and  Mumford,  and 
a  cotton  factory  was  commenced  on  the  Frankfort  tract ;  a  tavern  was 
opened  by  Abelaid  Reynolds,  on  the  Hundred  Acre  tract,  Buffalo-street; 
a  commencement  was  made  in  the  business  of  purchasing  produce  from 
the  neighboring  country.  The  population,  numbering  331  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1816,  was  not  ascertained  at  the  close. 

Thus  have  we  traced  all  that  we  find  worthy  of  notice  as  illustrative 

of  the  condition  of  the  place,  previous  to  the  act  by  which  was  created 

^he  village  of  Rochestervilk,  in  1817,  from  which  period  the  commence- 
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mcnt  of  Rochester  may  be  fairly  dated ;  the  difficulties  interposed  by 
the  war  having  prevented  any  considerable  improvement  before  the  year 
1810.  The  name  of  the  village  corporation  was  changed  from  **  Roches^ 
tervilW*  to  "  Rochester/'  the  original  name,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  in  1819. 

After  several  applications  made  to  the  Legislature,  and  after  contro- 
versies respecting  the  mode  of  appointing  justices  of  the  peace,  had 
defeated  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  purpose  at  the  previous  session, 
the  City  of  Rochester  was  chartered  in  the  Spring  of  1834. 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  village,  in  1817,  about  759  acres  were 
included  within  its  Hraits.  The  city  charter,  in  lb34,  extended  the 
bounds  so  as  to  embrace  upwards  of  four  thousand  acres.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  northern  part,  the  city  includes  a  comparatively 
narrow  strip  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  being  thus  extended  northward, 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  Lower  Falls  and  landing  for  steamboats  from 
Lake  Ontario.  At  this  landing,  the  waters  of  the  Genesee  river  are  on 
aHevel  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  river  is  at  this  point  330  feet  below 
Lake  Erie ;  266  feet  below  the  Erie  canal  in  Rochester,  and  240  feet 
above  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson. 

As  a  fact  singularly  illustrative  of  the  vast  changes  which  the  country 
has  underg.ine,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  "  Hundred  Acre  Tract," 
which  Phelps  and  Gorham  bestowed  on  Allen,  for  building  the  rude  and 
frail  mills  before  mentioned,  was  part  of  a  tract  twelve  by  twenty-four 
miles  in  extent,  which  they  had  previously  obtained  from  the  Indians 
for  the  purposes  of  a  "  mill  yard."  Some  of  the  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Genesee,  in  Rochester,  (the  Hundred  Acre  Tract  being  on  the 
west  side,)  was  sold  by  Phelps  and  Gorham,  in  1790,  for  eighteen  pence 
an  acre. 

In  1820,  while  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  was  in  progress, 
Rochester  begun  to  show  signs  of  a  rapid  increase,  and  the  prospect  of 
soon  ranking  among  the  most  flourishing  villages  in  the  state.  The 
population,  which  was  only  331  in  1816,  had  swollen  to  1,500  in  1820. 
Five  years  afterward,  1825,  the  census  showed  a  total  of  4,274.  In  Oc- 
tober of  the  latter  year,  the  Erie  canal  was  completed,  and  boats  passed 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river.  The  United  States  census,  in  1830, 
gave  Rochester  a  population  of  9,269;  the  state  census  of  1835  showed 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  14,404  ;  in  1840,  by 
the  United  States  census,  the  population  was  20,191,  and  by  the  state 
censns  of  1845,  the  amount  was  25,265. 

At  the  conclusion  of  some  statistical  notices,  published  iifl  June, 
1836,  Henry  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  (for  a  long  time  a  prominent  editor  of  one 
of  the  ptlblic  journals  of  Rochester,  and  author  of  the  work  from  which 
we  derive  much  of  our  information  respecting  the  place,)  remarked  as 
follow^ : 

•*In  the  extension  oJF  the  manufacturing,  milling  and  forwarding 
business,  more  has  beeD  done  within  the  last  two  years  than  in  the  pre- 
vious siit  years ;  and  from  the  impetus  given  by  the  immensely  valuable 
internal  improvements,  in  progress  or  authorized  by  the  state,  as  well  as 
those  projected  by  individual  enterprise,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  will  for  the  next  five  years,  increase  in  a  ratio  sur- 
passing the  most  rapid  strides  which  Rochester  has  made  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  present  day. 
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*•  This  prediction  is  more  confidently  made,  from  the  facts : — 

**  That  the  additions  to  the  population  are  chiefly  mechanics  and 
artizans,  characterized  by  the  ingenuity,  perseverance  and  moral  worth, 
which  constitute  the  true  riches  of  New  England  : 

*'  That  the  tfyclraulic  privileges,  with  the  facilities  of  trade  by  lake, 
canal  and  rail-road,  and  the  proverbial  fertility  of  the  Genesee  Valley, 
offer  to  such  a  population  strong  inducements  and  inexhaustible  means 
for  developing  our  great  resources : 

**  That  the  prosperity  of  the  city  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
toil  and  enterprise  of  hard  working  artizans  and  practical  business  men, 
instead  of  being  bloated  into  notoriety  by  the  forced  or  fVaudulent  exer- 
tions of  speculating  capitalists ; 

**  And  last,  but  not  least,  from  the  important  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  elTorts  which  have  been  used  to  direct  attention  farther  west, 
RochestM  has  quietly  pursued  its  prosperous  course,  almost  wholly  un- 
influenced by  the  mad  spirit  of  speculation  which  must,  as  certainly  as 
efiect  follows  cause,  react  ruinously  and  speedily  upon  some  of  the  pap^r 
cities  that  have  been  rendered  most  notorious  in  that  way.  The  lesson 
on  this  subject  which  Rochester  experienced  in  1829,  was  a  moderate 
lesson  ^  compared  with  that  wbicfa  certain  other  cities  and  towns  are 
bhortly  to  undergo.  The  temporary  reverse  which  our  citizens  then  feh 
has  warned  them,  amid  all  then*  subsequent  prosperity,  against  extrava- 
gant and  gambling  speculations." 

The  comparative  tranquillity  and  continued  prosperity  of  Rochester, 
during  the  revolutions  which  distracted  business  so  essentially  elsewhere, 
■fironi  1836  to  1842,  abundantly  verify  the  predictions  hazarded  as  above 
by  the  writer  referred  to.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  population  of 
the  city  has  nearly  doubled  in  amount  since  1835,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  proportionate  increase  of  business  and  wealth,  we  may  infer  from 
a  rariety  of  circumstances,  even  in  the  absence  of  exact  data  to  prove  . 
this  increase. 

The  city  of  Rochester  and  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  are  so  intimate- 
ly connected  in  their  resources  and  interests,  thar  an  account  of  the 
town  would  be  essentially  defective,  without  ample  reference  to  the  rich 
country  of  which  it  may  be  termed  the  capital. 

The  Genesee  Valley,  by  which  is  understood  the  whole  territory 
drained  by  the  Genesee  River,  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  state  of  New-York,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  position, 
extent,  fertility,  or  variety  of  production* 

Rising  in  the  heart  of  rotter  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  Genesee  river 
flows  north  into  the  state  of  New-York,  and  crossing  its  entire  breadth 
is  discharged  into  Lake  Ontario.  Its  course,  in  a  dtrect  line,  i^  nearly 
ninety  miles;  its  whole  course,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
In  this  state  its  course  is  winding,  through  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Livingston  and  Monroe ;  its  general  direction  from  south  to  north.  Thte 
average  width  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Genesee  river  taay  be  about 
twenty-five  miles,  and  the  territory  in  this  state  about  2,300  square 
miles. 

The  Genesee  may  be  considered  as  occupying  two  extensive  levels; 
the  first  reaching  from  Rochester  to  the  falls  at  Nunda  or  Portage,  up- 
wards o{  forty  miles,  and  the  other  from  these  falls  to  its  source ;    find 
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these  levels  are  not  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  falls  that  terminate 
them,  than  by  the  difTerence  of  the  soils  that  constitute  tbem.  The 
river  has -its  scopes  among  the  hills,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Pennaylvania  coal  formation.  AAer  entering  this  state,  its  course  for 
forty  miles  in  ANegany  county  is  through  the  sandstone  and  argillace- 
ous slate  that  constitute  the  transition  rocks  of  the  Western  District, 
and  of  course  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  is  siliceous,  or  inclining  to 
sand  and  loam. '  In  the  northern  part  of  Allegany  county,  the  river 
passes  through  the  elevated  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  lakes  that 
flow  into  the  Allegany  and  the  Susquehannah.  On  this  elevated  range 
the  soil  assumes  a  more  compact  texture,  and  begins  to  exhibit  traces  of 
lime.  At  the  falls  of  the  river  at  Nunda,  a  new  formation  may  be  said 
to  discover  itself,  of  which  lime  in  some  form  is  the  basis,  exerting  a 
corresponding  influence  in  determining  the  character  and  qualities  c^ 
the  soil,  and  which,  with  trifling  exceptions,  continues  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Nowhere  can  there  be  found  soils  of  more  inexhaustible  fertility  than 
the  far  famed  Flats  of  the  Genesee  river.  These  extend,  with  a  width 
varying  from  one  mile  to  two  and  a  half  miles,  more  than  sixty  miles  in 
length.  They  are  marked,  of  couive,  bv  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
through  which  the  river  flows,  but  their  general  character  of  fertility  is 
the  same. 

Wheat  is  at  present,  and  will  probably  long  remain,  the  great  object 
of  cultivation ;  and  the  quantities  produced  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  falls  of  Nunda,  at  Portageville,  which  may  be  considered  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  wheat  country  proper,  almost  exceed  belief,  and  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  is  generally  considered  much  beyond  that  of 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 

la  1835,  Messrs.  P.  and  G.  Mills,  cut  from  27  acres  on  the  Genesee 
Flats;  near  Mount  Morris,  1270  bushels  of  wheat,  or  47  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  1834,  the  same  gentlemen  cut  from  80  acres,  three  thousand 
two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  being  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
most  beautiful  field  of  Indian  corn  we  ever  saw,  (says  Mr.  O'Reilly,) 
was  in  the  summer  of  1833,  on  the  farm  of  W.  C.  D wight,  Esq.,  on  the 
flats  a  few  miles  above  Geneseo.  There  were  170  acres  lying  in  one 
body,  and  from  it  he  harvested  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  bushels 
of  shelled  corn.  In  1834,  the  same  gentleman  had  twenty  acres  of 
wheat,  which  averaged  forty  eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  two  acres  of 
the  best  of  which  produced  fifly  two  bushels  per  acre.  The  elevated 
country  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  river,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  the 
growth  of  wheat ;  the  greatest  amount  we  believe  on  record,  is  the  well 
authenticated  product  of  a  single  acre,  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Jireh 
Blackmore,  of  Wheatland,  being  sixty  fottr  bushels  per  acre. 

On  the  river  flats  above  the  falls  of  Uie  Gene^ee^  a^Portage^Ie,  wheat 
is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  but  the  great  object  of  the  fermer  is  Indian 
corn,  and  the  crop  is  usually  very  heavy.  On  the  elevated  lands  of  the 
Genesee  valley,  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  the  soli  is  principally 
directed  to  the  growth  of  wool,  the  raising  of  cattle  for  oMirket,  and  the 
various  products  of  the  dairy.  Spring  grain^  such  asslpcisg -nrheat, 
barley,  oats,  &;e.,  can  be  produced  to  any  desirable  amon%t|Tl|Mcoutttry 
can  exceed  it  in  the  production  of  the  grasses;  and  wlievlprBeMsee 
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valley  canal,  and  the  Nevr-York  and  Erie  railroad  shall  have  developed 
its  resources,  in  connexion  with  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  the  upper  portion  of  this  valley  will  not  be  found  one  of 
the  least  inviting  sections  of  the  country. 

The  lower  Genesee  valley  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  various  fruits 
and  vegettibles  raised  in  our  latitudes.  The  apple,  PCftr,  plum,  quince, 
cherry,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  varieties,  and  easily  oultivated ;  and  many 
of  the  more  delicate  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  grapes, 
&c.,  attain  a  size  and  richness  of  flavor  rarely  equalled  in  other  sections 
of  country  in  the  same  latitude.  Of  these  fiicts,  a  visit  to  the  Rochester 
markets  at  the  proper  season,  will  convince  any  observer,  and  show  that 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  is  emphatically  a  fruit  country.  A 
grent  variety  ^  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  unable  to  with- 
stand the  early  frosts  and  severe  cold  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Connecticut,  succeed  without  trouble  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester 
and^Lake  Ontario.  The  wild  mulberry  is  found  on  the  upper  Genesee 
and  its  branches,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  various  kinds  of  foreign 
mulberries  here  withstand  the  usual  cofd  of  the  winters  without  injury, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  region  of  the  Genesee  valley  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  silk. 

It  may  well  be  questioned,  wiien  the  known  capabilities'of  this  section 
are  considered,  whether  any  section  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same 
number  of  square  miles,  can  be  found  capable  of  supporting  a  greater 
population,  and  supplying  them  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  than  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  river.  It  has  with  great 
truth  been  denominated  the  granary  of  America,  No  element  of  pros- 
perity or  happiness  appears  to  be  wanting.  In  this  valley  nature  appears 
to  have  faithfully  performed  her  part ;  it  only  remains  for  th^  inhabitants 
to  appreciate  and  improve  the  advantages  she  has  so  prodigally  placed 
in  their  hands. 

The  Genesee  River, — Besides  the  particulars  of  this  stream  incidentally 
included  in  the  account  of  the  valley,  some  further  information  is  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Genesee.  As 
the  river  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  furnishing  the  hydraulic 
advantages  which  form  permanent  ingredients  in  the  prosperity  of 
Rochester,  such  particulars  may  be  appropriately  introduced  here, 
preliminary  to  an  account  of  the  manufactures  and  other  business  of 
the  city. 

The  Indian  word  Genesee,  signifies  Pleasant  Valley.  Few  rivers  of 
equal  extent  have  scenery  more  picturesque — there  are  none  with  banks 
more  fertile.  Prom  its  rise  in  Pennsylvania,  till  it  mingles  its  waters 
with  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  City  of  Rochester,  the  shores  of  the  Genesee 
«.  present  a  succession  of  beauties,  such  as  in  other  lands  would  attract 
crowds  of  admiring  travellers. 

The  souYce  is  not  leas  remarkable  than  the  course  of  the  Genesee. 
The  table  land  in  which  it  originates,  is  about  1700  feet  above  the 
Atlantic  level,  and  furnishes,  within  a  space  of  six  miles  square,  streams 
which  flow  towards  the  ocean  in  opposite  directions — ^throu^h  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bold 
and  romantic  features  of  it|  shores  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  brief 
portion  of  its  course  through  Allegany  County  in  the  State  of  New- 
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York.  Withio  two  miles '  Ibe  rivtt*  is  precipitated  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet.  This  great  descent  embraces  three  perpendicular  pitches, 
the  Falls  of  Nunda  presenting  much  of  the  silblime  and  beautiful — the 
ravine  worn  through  rock  by  the  river,  (leaviag  perpendiculnr  banks 
of  froQi  two  to  four  hundred  feet)  being  scircely  less  wonderful  than  the 
cataracts  of  the  streaoK 

Descending  from  the  high  lands  of  AUeganj  County,  and  emerging 
from  between  rocky  banks  of  great  height,  the  Genesee  courses  tlircMigh 
a  region  of  opposite  character,  a  r^ion  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  Barely 
does  the  eye  rest  upon  a  lovelier  scene  than  the  valley  of  this  stream 
presents  from  the  villages  of  Genesee  or  Mount  Morris,  which  are  built 
on  declitfities  on  either  side  of  the  flats.  Here  are  the  beauties  of 
nature  meet  harmoniously  blended  with  the  elements  (^  agricultural 
wealth.  At  this  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  swelling  uplands  on  either  side,  and  the  Allegany  hills 
in  the  southern  distance. 

The  pleasantness  of  the  valley  from  Geneseo  to  Rochester,  is  pro- 
verbial. The  stream  is  extremely  serpentine  in  its  course  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  space.  Various  thriving  villages  are  scattered  along  its  banks, 
and  the  thousands  who  risit  the  Avon  Springs,  find  the  country  as 
^reeable  as  the  mineral  waters  are  salutary. 

The  Falls  of  the  Genesee  in  Rochester  are  remailLable  for  their 
appearance  a^  well  as  (or  their  hydraulic  power,  as  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  th6  river  is  precipitated  about  ^^QQ  (hot  virithin  the 
city  limits.  Though  the  mere  business  man  may  oalculate  the  hydraulic 
value  of  the  falls  in  dollars  and  cents,  they  afford  a  scene  raljaable  be- 
yond price  to  the  geologist  and  mineralogist. 

7Vi€  water  power  of  the  Genesee. — ^Calculations  have  been  made  that 
the  quantity  of  water  generally  p  isslng  in  the  Genesee  River  at  Roches- 
tetf  is  about  23,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  water  power  has  also 
been  estimated  as  equal  to  about  two  thousand- steam  engines  of  titaity 
horse  power ;  and  estimating  horse  power  as  valued  in  England,  it  has 
been  computed  that  the  hydraulic  privileges  at  Robhester  may  be  made 
worth  ten  millions  per  annum.  Those  who  maCde  these  calculations 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  did  not  iaclude  more  than  one  half  the  fall 
within  the  city  limits — for  the  citt/  includes  double  the  amount  of  fall 
which  wa^  contained  within  the  village  limits.  Bat  the  increased  skill 
with  which  the  water  privileges  are  now  improved,  the  extent  of  the  fall 
permitting  the  water  to  be  used  over  and  over  again,  in  some  cases  three 
or  four  times  on*  the  same  lot  if  required-— renders  idle  all  calculations 
of  specific  value ;  with  falls  and  rapids^  coursing  a  descent  of  about  260 
feet  within  the  city  limits,  the  water  power  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester 
for  all  practicable  purposes,  is  deemed  by  the  citizens  illimitable.  The 
western  section  of  the  Erie  canal  being  princifrally  supplied  with  water 
from  LakaEriOi  it  will  not  in  future,  after  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
shall  have  been  completed,  be  necessary,  to  direct  the  waters  of  the 
Genesee  from  the  mills-  and  n^mufactortes  to  the  purposes  of  the  canaL 

Genesee  River  navif^tUioH. — The  Grenesce  river  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  and  other  lake  vessels  froiii  the  north  line  of  the  city  to 
Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  five  n^les.  From  near  the  south  line  of  the 
city,  above  the  falls^  the  river  is  navi^ble  by  smaller  vessels  for  about 
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forty  miles,  near  Gene»eo.  £|etw6ttn  the  north  and  south  luie  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  the  river  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  succession  of 
falls  and  rapids,  making  an  aggregi^te  descent  in  that  short  distance  of 
266  feet. 

A  small  steamboat  ran  for  two  seasons  between,  Rochester  aod  the 
Tillages  southward  along  th^  river,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  towing  th«> 
freight- boats  loaded  with  grain  and  other  products  of  the  valley  to 
Rochester.  The  river  business  has  principally  been  transferred  to  the 
Genaeee  valley  canal,  since  the  coi^ruction.  of  that  work.  It  extends 
from  llochester  where  it  connects  with  the  Eri^  canal,  in  a  southerfy  ' 
direction  41  mile$,  wi|,h  a  branch  to  Dansville  of  11  Miles,  making  the 
whole  distance  now  infuse  from  Rochester  to  Dansville,  52  miles. 

The  whole  line  pf  this  canal,  as  projected,  textend^  froipi  Roehes- 
ter  to  Olean,  on  the  na^^igable  waters  of  the  Allegany  riverr  (about 
250  miles  alnove  Pitteyburgh)  108^  miles.  Oti  the  52  miles  c4mple(ed, 
there  are  19  lift  locks^  besidi^  a  great  amount  of  dther  maaonry ; 
and  the  whole  coist  of  construction  was  $1,399,292.  Another  portion 
of  the  line,  58^.miles  in  length,  with  92  locks  thefeon,  was  put  under 
contract,  and  $1,717,850  expended,  leaving  work  to  be  done  to  the- 
amount  of  $1,054,451.  Besides  the  two  portions  mentioned,  one 
mill  has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $53,105,  but  is  not  in  use.  Of 
the  entire  line,  only  7  miles  have  not  yet  been  put  under  contract. 

The  cost  of  this  canal,  when  ^completed,  will,  probably,  not  fall 
much  short  of  $5,000,000.  The  total  ainouut  expended  on  al]  the 
contracts,  in  1844,  finished  and  unfinished,  was .  $3,207,660.  The 
work  was  suspended  on  the  contracts  in  1842. 

Lake  Ontario  Navigation, — The  first  steamboat  that  touched  at 
the  port  of  Genesee  or  Rochester,  was  the  Onlario,  in  1817,  on  her 
passages  between  Sackett*s  Harbor  and  Niagara  Falls.  For  many 
years  past,  th«  steamboats  on  Lake  Ontario  .have  regularly  touched 
at  the  port  of  Rochester,  afibrding  eligible<and  frequent  opportuni* 
ties  for  hitercourse  with  the  various  towns  gn  the  BHtlsh  and  Ame- ' 
rican  shores  of  the  lake. 

Rail-toads, — A  cail-road  from  the  steamboat  landing,  at  the  port  of 
Rochester,  at  the  northern  Hne  of  the  city,  connects  business  and  tra- 
velling with  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Tonawanda,  and  Auburn  and 
Rochester  rail-rttads  in  die  southern  part  of  the  city.  The  rail-road 
ruiming  to  the  landing,  is  called  the  Rochester  railroads  Its  length 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  ea^t  end  of  the  canal  aqueduct  to  the 
steamboat  landing.  The  road  runs  close  to  the  east  bank  of  tha 
river,  and  at  some  points  witfain^few  feet  of  the  ^dge  of  the  perpen- 
dicular banks»  about  150  fiset  hi^  The  Tonawanda  road  extends 
from  Rochester  to  Attica^ia  Wyoming  county,  43  miles,  and  is^pazt 
of  the  chain  between  Albany  afid  Buffalo  ;  cost,  $727,332.  The  Au-  ' 
burn  and  Rochester  rail-road,  also  a  pifrt  of  the  above  chain  of  rail- 
roads, extenda .  fri  m  Auburn  tA  Rocliealer,  78  miles,  and  cost 
$1,727,361. 

Erie  Canal  and  Genesee  Aqueduct, ^^Tht  Eiie  canal  passes  directly 
through  Rochester,  crossiuig  the  Gr^enesee  river  on  a  noblersqueduct, 
w<hich  has  been  substituted  for  a  similar  work  erected  on  the  origi- 
nal canaly.  as  first  constFucted.     The  .new  aqueduct  forma  a  part  of 
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the  plan  fbr  the  enUrgement  of  the  Erie  canal.     The  trunk  of  the 
aqueduct,  exduslve  of  the  wings  an^  weigh-lock,  is  444  feet  long; 
and  including  the  wing8»  at  the  eaflC  end,  and  the  w^igh-'lock,  at  the 
weat  end  of  tne  trunk,  is  848  feet  long.     The  parapet  ivails,  fbrnaing 
the  sides  of  the  trunk,  ^re  ^G  feet  thick  at  the  coping/  and  X\  feet  10 
inches  thick  at  the  water  tshle,  and  are  covered  with  a  coping  1 
foot  thick,  and  11  feet  wide,  which  sa^ports  the  railings.     The  width 
of  the  water  way  of  the  trunk,  at  thj^top  water  line,  is  45  feet.     The 
aqueduct  is  supported  on  seven  ttrches-^^egnients  of  a  ciircle|  the 
•   coord  of  each  is  52  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  is  10  feet.     From  the 
base  of  the  piers,  to  the  top  of  the  watec-table,ii  fS^ftet  six  inches, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  Water-tabTe  to  the  to(^  oi  the  coping,  is  8  feet 
G  inches,  making"  the  wfaele  height,  from  the  base«of  the  piers,  to  the 
top  of  the  coping,  21  feet.     The  width  of  thiiaqueduct,  or  length  of 
each  pier,*  on  its  foundation,  is  75  feet  6  intbes.     The  stcme  of  which 
the.  aqueduct  is'  composed,  is  of  the  beat  and  most  durable   kind, 
being  compact  graj  limestone^ 

Canal  Trads  at  Rochester, ^^"S 9- v^here  wes^  of  tbe  Hudson  river, 
except  at  Buffalo^  is  tbe  annual  receipt  of  fit^l  on  the  canals  so  large 
as  at  Rochester.  Such  im  the  extent  to  which  the  citizens  are  en- 
gaged in  the  canal  navigattoa,  that  the  Rochester  forwarder^  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  tbe  stock  in  the  transportation  lines  than  tbe 
people  of  any  ether  city  in  tbe  stale.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  they  owned  or  controlled,  a  few  years  since,  about  one  balf  of 
the  whole  amount  of  stock  in  these  lines; 

du  the  29th  October,  1822,  the  first  canal  boat  loaded  with  flonr 
left  the- basin  en  the  east  side  of  tbe  Genesee,  in  Rochester,  for  Little 
Falls  on  the'Mobawk;  the  canal  being  then  navigable  no  farther  east- 
ward, and  the- Rochester  Aiqueduet  being  then  unfinished.     In  the. first 
.  ten  days  after  the  opening  x)f  navigation,  in  the  8ptin£-t>f  1823,  10,000 
barrels  of  flour  were  shipped  for  Albany  and  New^^Yoj'k.    .On  the  7th 
^  bf  October,  ISS'd^  the  original  canal  aqueduct  of  stone,  across  tbe 
*Genesee  river,  was  completed  £br  navigation.     The  first  cargo  of 
wheat  brought  to  Rochester  from  Ohio  ^as  !n  1(53 1*^^ — an  arrival  vroi:fliy 
of  notice  as' connected  with  the  grain  trader      •     . 

Manufactures,  and  other  business  of  Rochestef^.^^^Thf  first  mill  built 
ax  the  falls  at  this  place  was  erected  b^f  Ebeneser  AtTen  ix\  1789.-  It 
'  was  a  grist  mill,  of  imperfifot  epnstruction,  but  was  resorted  to  by  die 
.inhabitants  for  ^  distance' of  eighteen  to  thirty  miles.  A  small  mill 
was  ere(itd4  by  CbB^les  Hanford  in  1807,  to  remedy  the  ineonvenienee 
experienced  throush.a.large  section  ef  country  n>r  want  of  ^milling 
facilities;  the  **  AlJeq  ^lii^'  having  fallen  into -decay.  *   •,     '  ' 

No  flour  was  manuflictured  here  till  1^14,  when  a  few  hundred 
» '  barrels  we^e  sent  to 'the  troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier/  The  con** 
elusion  of  tbe  war  ^itlj^ 'England  in  I8l5,  opened  our  trade  wnh 
Canada,  when  a  few  hundred  baq'ols  were  manufactured  and  sent 
from  Rochester  to  Montreal,  'and  other  ports  on  Lake  (Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  '  '     • 

In  ISie^betw'een  7,000  and*d;00(f  barnels  of  flour  wore  spnt*  fi:ora 
Rochester  to  the  samb  markets,  dihce  that  time  the  manufacture  of 
flour  in  Rochester  has  kicreased,  with  sem^  elight  fluctuations,  till 
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we  now  find  the  city  exportingt  chiefly  by  the  Erie  canal,  about  four 
or  five  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  annually,  besides  the  supply 
manufactured  for  the  city  and  vicinity. 

The  following  tables,  (published  in  Holley's  State  Register  for 
1845^)  show  the  amount  of  flour  manufactured  and  wheat  consumed, 
in  each  of  the  flouring  mills  in  Rochester,  im  1843  and  1844. 

FLOURINQ,  MILLS  IN  B00HE8TEB. 

Amowit  of  Flour  manufttctvred  aad  Wheat  cmuumed  in  each  of  the 

MUU  in  1843. 


=gC 


Names  of  Mitla. 


£tna  Mills 

Aqaedact  Mills,. .  • 

Carthage  Mills 

City  Mills 

Crescent  MQls 

do        do    .•••...... 

Ely's  Mills... •«.•..^•. 
Farmers*  Castom  Mills... 

Field's  Mills 

FraukfortMilk 

Fraakfort  Castom  Mills... 

Genesee  Falls  Mills 

Hart's  Mills 

Hoyt  Mills *»4.. 

N«w<York  MUls 

do         do    ..••..•,. 

Phoenix  MiUs 

Bed  MiUs 

8hawmat  Mills,. »«. 

Smith's  MiUs 

do       do  ..••.......« 

.  Union  Mills.. .«^ «., 

Whitney  Mills 

White's  Mills 


Occupants.. 


Thomas  Barnard 

£.S.  Beach 

M.  B.  Seward.. .««•..• 

W.  F.  Holmes 

L.  Oook 

W.T.  Andrews. 

E.D.  El^ 

S.  Grorslme 

Joseph  Field 

G.  W.  Borbank<&Co.. 

I.  F.  Mack 

T.  Parsons 

W.  G.  Oatman,  Ag't... 
Joseph  Patman....... 

E.  &  H.  Lyon.....*.i 

James  Chappy ....... 

J.  Hallowel} 


Total 


6 


Barrels  of 
Flonr. 


James  Chappell...... 

Smith  Sl  Alcott 

F.  A.  Spaldinff 

H.  Skter 

Holmes  &  Goodman.. 

John  Williams 

William  C.  Foster.... 


!■ 


4 

3 
6 

4 
4 
4 
5 
3 
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9,505 
86,241 
10,914 
16,273 

4,500 
15,000 
80,152 

1,000 
38,544 
31,749 

7,000 
18,000 
28,288 
13,500 

6,500 
12,303 
13,500 

13,700 
26,450 

7,950 

4,500 

6,512 
24,300 

13,513 


Biii»belsaf 

Wheat* 


«,773 

163,085 
49,113 
73,229 
20,250 
67,500 

135,684 
4,509 

128,448 

142,871 
31,500 
81,000 

127,296 
60,750 
24.750 
55,364 
6»,796 
61,659 

119,025 
35,775 
20,250 
29,304 

109,350 
60,809 


380,682    I     1,713,072 


*  Fonr  and  ai-lialf  boshels  of  wheat  to  one  barrel  of  floor. 


FLOUR. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  qaantity  of  floor  mano&ctored  in  the  city  of 
Bochester,  and  shipped  east  firom  the  Collector's  ofiBce,  doring  the  year*  1844 : 


April 

May 86,520 

Jone 27,741 

Joly. 31,870 


Bbls.FkMn-.j  ]IUs.rk>vr 

-.  25,044 1  Aogost 56,228 

Se^mher 66,506 

October 80,668 

NoTeabea^  (26th,}.. .^.., 76,311 


121,195 


Total 400,888 
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WHEAT. 

ft 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  wbeat  left  at  Rochester,  by  canal,  during  the  navigalun 
■eafon  of  1844 : 

Eri«C«uL    Gen.Vdk/. 

April 21,430  3,427 

May 77,417  9.989 

Jane...; 47,551  26,985 

July , 55.061  9,403 

AugUBt .\ 95^02  87,210 

September 87,410  82,074 

October 72,060  76,099 

November 151,035  32,675 

507,166      277,862 
277,862 

Total 785,028 

Besidee  this,  a  large  quantity  has  been  received  by  rail-road  and  porchased  from 
wagona ;  this  qnanti^  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  will  probably  amount  to  1,000,000 
bushels. 


STATISTICS  OF   BOCHESTEB  BY  THE  STATE  CENSUS,  TAKEN  IN  184S. 


Total  population 25,265 

Males 12,198 

Females 13,067 

Aliens  not  Naturalized 3,988 

No.  of  qualified  Voters 4,342 

Persons  born  in  State  of  N.  T 13,254 

do        do   in  New  England....  2,428 

do        do   in  other  States.*....  791 
do        do  in  Great  Britain  or  its 

possessions 5,822 

Persons  bom  in  Germany 1,316 

do        do  in  France 148 

do        do  in   other    Foreign 

Countries 183 

No.  of  children  between  5  &  16..  5,598 


No.  of  children  attending  common 

schools 3,565 

No.  of  children  attending  academies 

and  other  schools 1,058 

Paupers.... 104 

Persons  of  color  not  taxed 290 

do         do       taxed.. 88 

do          do       voters  .• 20 

Births  the  year  preceding,  males .  454 

do        do          do        females..  472 

Deaths,  males 180 

do      females.... 153 

Marriages 238 

No.  of  Horses ^ 1,347 


Value  of  BJnr  MatarUls.    MaaiiAcntref. 


17  Flour  mills $1,650,278 

20  Saw  mills...- 35,815 

lOUmiU 10,000 

OFulliDgmills 22,532 

7  Carding  machines 12,300 

7  Woollen  &ctories 49,150 

23  Iron  works 150,685 


3  Trip  hammers 

3  Distilleries 

5  Breweries.... 

1  Ashery 

1  Glass  tactoiy.. 

1  Hope  factory . 

2  Paper  mills. . . 

10  Tanneries 112,900 

Number  of  Manufactories  incorporated 

do  do  unincorporated.  ..•••.... 


1,800 

17,200 

20,000 

14J0O 

1,500 

600 

16,400 


|L758,722 
73,230 
12,500 
38.410 
14,660 
74,400 
382,555 

6,500 
34,500 
39,000 

3,700 

900 

61,540 

186,650 

•   1 
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CHURCHES. 

Now  CostofCluirehM.  Coit  of  other  Cort  of  Real 

inprorementa.  EstBla. 

Baptiat 4 |26,200 $600 $4,700 

Episcopal 2 40,000. ..«. 6,700 1,500 

IVeflbyterian 7 48,400 7,862 7,975 

Congregational 1 —    ^- ......••••    ^^ 

MethodiBt 5 85.700 1,800 11,550 

Boman  Catholic 3.. 13,500 6,000 4,500 

UniversaliBt 1 2,000 —    100 

Unitarian 1 5,000 1,200 2,800 

Qoaken 2 700 75 1,300 


Total 26 171,500 23^37 34,425 


ACADEMIES  AND   SCHOOLS. 

No.  GoftoTBttildiBgi.  Cott  of  other  Costof&Ml 

improreffleott.  Eitate. 

Academy 1 $5,000 —    $2,000 

Female  Seminaries 2 7,661 1,935 3y350 

OrphanABTlam 1 6,000 500 

Common  SchoolB 17 33,870 1,267 9,345 

No.  of  papilfl  in  Common  Schools 5,228 

Private  <& Select  Schook.  19 3,150 —    2,350 

No.  of  pnpila 622 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Merchants 329 

Meekanict 2,352 

Manufetcturtn 238 

Attorneys 69 

Fhysiciana  and  Surgeons 48 


Inns  and  Tavema 45 

Wholesale  Stores ^ 16 

Betail  Stores 215 

Groceries 120 

Agriculturists 154 

36  Clergymen,  salaries ...1 7. $20,555 

Average - $571 

Amount  of  salaries  or  compensation,  including  perquisites  and  use  of  Beal 
Estate  hy  them  (asabove,) $20,555' 

9 

The  celebrity  of  the  GeneBee  wheat  is  increased  by  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  prepared  for  market.  Which  Rochester  is  not  only  one  of 
the  best,  but  probably  the  largest  flour  manufactory  in  the  world. 

In  various  departments  of  manufactures,  such  as  edge  tools',  carpet- 
ing, fire  engines,  fire  arms,  cloths,  leather,  paper,  pianos,  cabinet  ware, 
ice,,  considerable  energy  is  manifested,  and  in  the  hundred  or  more 
other  branches  of  business  named  in  the  Rochester  Directory,  the 
-  citizens  have  distinguished  themselves  for  their  assiduity  and  skill. 

The  style  of  the  structures,  public  and  private,  is  indicative  of  the 
correct  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  A  degree  of  architectural  beauty  and 
solid  construction  has  been  strikingly  evinced  iu  most  of  the  large 
dwellings  erected  within  ten  or  twelve  years  past^ 

The  public  edifices,  and  most  of  the  manufactories  and  stores,  are 
erected  of  stone  or  brick.  The  law  has  for  some  years  forbidden  the 
constmction  of  wooden  buildings  within  certain  limits,  and  care  has 
been  used  to  render  fire-proof,  some  of  the  most  valuable  structures. 
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OLANCB  AT  VHB  OXJ)  W08ZJ>. 

By  the  last  steamer  we  receiyed  oar  periodicals  for  October.  We 
resume  our  monthly  notices  accordingly. 

8CIENTIFI0. 

The  Boyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  has  issued  a  proposal  to  award 
prizes,  not  exceeding  ^0  soverei^s,  each  for  communications  it  may 
approve  on  the  subjects  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  principally 
embracing  inventions,  discoveries  and  improvements.  The  programme 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Mechanical  Arts.  Method  of  obtaining  large  supplies  of  water 
to  extinguish  fires,  and  the  best  application  and  fonn  of  power  in 
working  engines.  Filtration  of  water ;  economy  of  fuel,  gas,  &:c.; 
preparing  fuel  for  peat,  for  preventing  smoke  and  vapor  in  factories; 
heating  and  ventilating  public  buildings  and  private  residences ;  con- 
struction of  dwellings  for  the  poor ;  making  wholesome  bread  from 
Indian  com,  or  buckwheat,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  Inventions  or  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
other  metals ;  in  writing  or  printing ;  tuyeres  for  blast  furnaces ; 
making  and  tempering  steel ;  gilding  brass ;  artificial  pavements ; 
in  time  pieces,  electro-magnetic  included;  screw  cutting;  printing 
presses ;  stereotyping  and  cleaning  the  plaster  from  types ;  type 
founding ;  composition  of  printer's  rollers  ;  ship  building  with  regard 
to  ventilation  ;  currying  and  tanning  of  leather ;  preparing  polished 
leather;  in  locomotive  engines;  railway  wheels  and  axles;  smith 
work  and  carpentry ;  in  the  various  implements  of  the  trades,  and 
in  electric,  magnetic  and  voltaic  apparatus. 

3.  In  the  Chemical  Arts.  Inventions  for  obtaining  pure  glass  for 
optical  purposes;  in  fusible  glass  for  chemical  use;  in  annealing 
glass ;   preparing  writing  inks,  and  in  dissolving  caoutchouc. 

4.  In  the  Fine  Arts.  Improvements  in  pattemsfor  porcelain,  clay, 
or  metal,  to  be  adapted  to  domestic  use ;  m  the  preparation  of  lime 
for  fresco  painting,  and  tools  for  laying  on  the  plaster  with  precision ; 
in  calotype,  daguerreotype,  and  electrotype ;  in  the  production  of 
artificial  light,  as  near  sunlight  as  possible ;  in  stone  engraving ;  in  the 
application  of  daguerreotype  and  calotype  to  stone  for  lithographic 
printing ;  in  die  sinking,  wood  cutting,  and  illustrating  books,  so  that 
the  illustration  may  be  printed  with  the  letter  prefis  ;  printing  from 
wood  cuts ;  ornamental  metallic  casting ;  construction  of  buildings 
on  the  acoustic  principle^ 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  this  enumeration,  that  there  are  yet 
many  desirablci  things  to  he  effected  in  the  arts.  We  believe  the 
offer  of  the  prizes  is  not  restricted  to  domestic  authors. 

Mr,  John  Davy  proposes  to  use  the  charcoal  of  Indian  com  (which 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  incombustible  from  the  lar^  quantity  of 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia  it  contains,)  as  a  sort  of  varnish  for  pottery. 
He  thinks  it  will  equal  that  of  Ancient  Greece  and  £truria.  We  hope 
some  American  chemist  will  pursue  the  subject     It  is  important. 


A  Olanoe  at  the  Old  World.  581 

The  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  for  October,  contains 
a  large  number  of  valuable  articles,  almost  however  of  too  scientific 
a  character  to  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Thus,  Professor 
Daubeny  has  a  valuable  paper  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Aurunce  in  Italy,  and  the  volcanic  phenomena  it  exhibits,  with  re- 
marks on  craters  of  elevation,  the  distinction  between  Platonic  and 
volcanic  rocks,  and  on  the  iheories  of  volcanic  action  most  in  repute. 

Dr.  Alison  has  a  paper  entitled.  Observations  on  the  principle  of 
Vital  Affinity,  as  illustrated  by  recent  observations  in  organic  chem- 
istry. He  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  article,  that  "  oxygen  in  its 
elementary  state,  though  indispensable  to  all  living  action,  although  a 
condition  of  vitality  equally  universal  as  heat,  yet  hardly  enters,  if  it 
enters  at  all,  into  any  of  the  combinations  which  are  due  to  the  vital 
affinities.  Although  taken  into  the  interior  of  every  living  being,  it 
appears  to  comport  itself  there  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  it  does  in 
acting  on  dead  matter." 

In  the  same  number  we  find  an  analysis  of  the  American  mineral 
Nemalite,  by  Professor  Connell  of  St.  Andrews.  This  mineral, 
which  to  the  eye  closely  resembles  asbestos,  is  found  at  Hoboken, 
but  is  of  very  different  character.  Professor  Connelly's  analysis  is  as 
follows : 

In  one  hundred  parts  he  found : — 

Magnesia, 57.86 

Protoxide  of  iron 2.84 

Silica, 80 

Water 27.96 

Carbonic  acid 10.00 


99.46 


Professor  Pictet,  to  whom  we  have  often  alluded  in  this  magazine, 
has  published  a  most  interesting  essay  on  the  insects  found  in  amber. 
Yellow  amber  or  succin,  the  electrum  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Berns- 
tein of  the  Germans,  often  enclosing  the  remains  of  insects  and  vege- 
tables, appears  destined  to  furnish  materials  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  to  complete  in  an  essential  department  the  palasontological  his- 
tory of  the  articulata.  The  great  number  of  species  which  have  been 
already  found  in  this  substance,  the  admirable  preservation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  individual  specimens,  the  transparency  of  the 
material,  which  enables  us  to  see  sometimes  the  most  delicate  organs 
almost  as  well  as  in  living  nature,  are  so  many  circumstances  which 
impart  interest  to  the  study  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  amber.  We 
mav,  indeed,  continues  Pictet,  by  a  suitable  examination,  hope  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  numerous  population,  animal  and  vege- 
table, whose  natural  relations  may  be  fixed  with  a  precision  which  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the  other  deposits  in  which  they 
are  found.     The  details  of  Mr.  Pictet's  paper  are  highly  interesting. 

M.  Boussingault,  of  France,  has  settleo  the  long  mooted  point, 
whether  sulphur  is  present  in  electricity.  He  has  determined  it 
affirmatively. 
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Fossil  frogs  and  bats,  of  a  new  species,  have  been  discovered  in 
G-ermany. 

Captain  Kennedy,  who  has  recently  travelled  in  Algeria,  asserts, 
that  the  flesh  of  lions  is  good  and  palatable  food. 
'  Messrs.  Guillot  and  Sappey  have  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  some  new  speculations  on  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  birds. 
Tb^y  come  to  these  conclusions,  among  several  others : 

There  is  no  pleura  in  birds.  All  the  bronchial  ramifications  are 
periferal,  and  produce  by  leaning  against  each  other  a  true  aeriferoua 
envelope.  The  idea  of  full  cells,  and  the  communication  of  the  res- 
piratory apparatus  with  the  muscles,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  feathers, 
IS  rejected.  The  aerial  reservoirs  annexed  to  the  lung  are  five  in 
number  on  each  side.  These  reservoirs  are  of  no  use  for  respiration, 
but  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bird,  and  secure  its  equilibri- 
nm  in  flight.  The  air  they  contain  becomes  rarified  during  inspiration, 
and  condensed  during  expiration.  The  presence  of  air  in  the  bones 
auements  their  diameter  and  resistance  without  increasing  their 
weight  This  air  penetrates  directly  into  the  feathers  by  an  elliptical 
orifice  situated  on  their  under  side. 

The  Nautical  Magazine  contains  a  paper,  which  proposes  a  new 
plan  for  quick  staying  or  wearing  ship,  particularly  when  near  a  lee 
shore.  '*  It  consists  merely  in  having  a  stout  line  made  fast  to  the 
end  of  the  jib  boom,  and  leading  along  outside  to  the  waist  or  quarter, 
to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  large  conical  canvass  bag  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  ship,  or  her  draught  of  water."  The  helm 
being  put  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  instant  check  is  given, 
and  the  ship  generally  comes  round  before  the  yards  can  be  squared. 

In  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Magazine  we  find  an  admirable  article 
on  the  microscope  and  its  revolutions.  The  vast  number  of  animal- 
cules contained  in  water,  has  led  to  their  classification  as  Infusoria 
a  general  term,  and  to  the  division  of  them  ag^in  into  Polygastria 
and  Rotatoria.  We  regret  we  have  no  room  to  give  a  review  of  the 
article.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  masterly  productions  we  have 
read  in  a  long  time. 

A  French  Commission,  consisting  of  three  eminent  persons,  have 
recently  visited  the  public  markets  of  England,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  and  taade  a  report  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine.  It  remarks  on  one  fact  which  seems  applicable  to  more 
cities  than  London,  which  is,  the  apparent  hesitation  of  the  authori- 
ties to  increase  the  number  of  the  public  markets.  We  presume  it 
is  'owinof  to  the  fact,  that  the  stalls  are  a  source  of  revenue,  and  are 
rented  at  high  prices,  and  that  the  incumbents  have  generally  influence 
enough  to  prevent  competition  to  any  great  extent,  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  they  could  not  aflbrd  to  pay  so  much.  The  report 
states  two  curious  facts  in  relation  to  the  method  in  which  the  French 
and  English  butchers  differ  in  killing  an  ox.  The  former  strike  a 
blow  with  a  mallet  so  as  to  produce  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
then  the  carotid  artery  is  severed,  and  the  animal  is  bled  freely,  and 
the  vessels  are  well  emptied.  The  English  butcher  strikes  with  a 
pole  axe  having  an  iron  peak.  Death  ensues,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  ceases  before  the  animal  has  thoroughly  bled.  English  beef 
has  therefore  a  tendency  to  putrescence,  but  is  the  most  nourishing. 
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The  iron  manufkctare  of  Bngland  ha^  become  enomous.  The  fol- 
lowing facta  will  show  its  progresa.  In  1788,  the  whole  quantity  of 
§ig  iron  made  in  finglana  and  Wales  was  but  61,300  tons,  and  in 
cotland  7,000  tons.  In  1796  the  amount  was  1S5,079  tons  ;  in.J806, 
it  vras  358,306  tons  ;  in  18S3,  483,066  tons  ;  In  1830,  698,417  tons; 
in  1836,  one  millioa  tons;  in  1840,  1,343,000  t«n8.  In  1848,  there 
'was  a  teniporarr  falling  off,  owing  to  commercial  depreaeioD,  but  at 
thia  moment  it  la  suppoaed,  a  greater  amount  is  in  process  of  manu- 
facture than  at  aoy  former  penod. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  there  was  a  large 
^thering  of  scientific  men,  and  their  memoira,  debates  and  conver- 
sations, were  of  a  high  and  useful  order. 

FrofesBor  Forbes  is  still  busy  in  exploring  the  Swiss  glaciers- 
It  is  proposed  to  tunnel  Mount  Cebia  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 

The  secret  of  obtaining  the  aplendid  red  of  the  old  painted  fffa- 
dows  has  been  discovered  by  the  modems.  It  appears  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  glass  makers'  skill  rather  than  the  artists.  Protoxide  of 
copper  is  melted  with  the  glass  in  the  furnaces,  which  gives  the  most 
aplendid  color  by  transmitted  light. 

Clarke  and  Varley  have  invented  pile-driving  engines  worked  bj 
Steam  or  the  compression  of  air. 

The  new  act  in  relation  to  English  steamboats  requires  amaug 
other  things  the  following  particulars  to  be  observed : 

An  iron  steamer  of  100  tons  burthen  and  upwards  must  have  water- 
tight partitions. 

No  steamer  over  100  tons  must  go  to  sea  frithout  boae  to  extinguish 
fire. 

Every  steamer  passing  another  must  keep  on  the  port  side. 

The  owners  are  compelled  every  year  to  send  a  declaration  <a  the 
Lord's  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  of  the  sufficiency 
and  condition  of  steamers  in  all  respects. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  and  number  of  the  boats 
each  steamer  must  carry. 


Toanags. 

i 

Longboat 
launch  or 
pinnace. 

Othar  Bdata.  ' 

! 

i 

f 

1! 

! 

1 

4 
4 
3 

ft. 

26 
24 

20 

ftin. 
8 
7 

6.6 
6 

ft. 
94 
22 
18 

16 

n 

li.iu. 
6.6 
5.6 

ft 

16 
16 
14 
14 

ttin. 
6.6 

100  to  200 

S 

In  a  late  astronomical  work  of  Professor  Nichol,  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  he  stat^,  a  remarkable  nehula  in  the  Dog's  Ear  is  under- 
going a  change,  from  an  apparenlly  simple  form  into  one  resembling 
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a  scroll,  that  is  gradually  unwinding*  or  the  evolation  of  a  gigantic 
shell. 

The  scientific  world  is  much  occupied  with  the  brilliant  discoYery 
of  the  French  Astronomer  Le  Verrier.  A  new  planet  was  discovered 
on  the  23d  of  September,  tbe  place  being  detfignated  by  means  of  his 
calculations  alone. 

FINE  ARTS. 

A  beautiful  Seyres  Vase  has  been  presented  by  Louis  Philippe  to 
M.  Gerard,  the  celebrated  Publisher  of  Paris,  and  the  Printer  of  the 
celebrated  History  of  Versailles. 

Sizdeniers,  a  celebrated  Engraver  of  France,  is  no  more.  He  was 
drowned  while  on  a  party  of  pleasure  with  his  family,  on  the  anni- 
rersary  of  his  wedding  day. 

Art,  in  Continental  Italy,  appears  to  be  highly  flourishing ;  but  in 
looking  over  the  notices  of  novelties,  we  see  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  at  this  time. 


MONTHLT  LIST  OF  PATBHTB. 

A  LuT  of  Pstsoti  UBoed  from  tbe  2l0t  day  of  September,  to  the  fiOdi  day  o^ 

October,  1846,  indiisive,  vu : 


To  Jacob  CoraelisoD,  of  Danville, 
Penn.,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.  Patented  2Gth  September, 
1616. 

To  Benjamin  Norton,  of  Boonton,  N« 
J.,  for  improvement  in  machinery 
for  Holling  Hoop  Iron.  Patented 
26tH  September,  1846. 

To  Kasson  Frazer,  of  Fayette ville, 
N.  Y.,  for  in^provement  m  Hamea 
for  Hameaa.  Patented  26th  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

To  William  W.  AUcott,  of  Boston, 
Masa.,  for  improvement  in  Kiln- 
drying  grain.  Patented  26th  Sep- 
tember, 1646. 

To  Elijah  Chapman,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
for  improvement  in  Carriage  Brakes. 
Patented  26th  September,  1846. 

To  James  Miller,  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  for  improvement  in  Rotary 
Engines.  Patented  26th  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

To  John  Howard,  of  Adrian,  Mich., 
for    improvement    in     Kiln-drying 

frain,  &c.  Patented  26th  Septem- 
er,  1846. 
To  Charles  Bishop,  of  Newtown,  Ct., 
for  improvement  in  Carding  Ma- 
chines. Patented  26th  September, 
1846. 
To  William  Mason,  of  Tannton, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Self-act- 
ing Mules.    Patented  3d  Oct.  1646.  ' 


To  James  T.  Wade,  of  Angosta,  Geo., 
for  improvement  in  Straw  Cntters. 
Patented  3d  October,  1846. 

To  Carl  V.  Ganabl,  of  Xmsbrndt, 
Anstria,  for  improvement  in  Ilibbon 
Looms,  (assigned  to  Francis  Ganahl, 
of  New^Orleans.)  Patented  3d 
October,  1846. 

To  Deming  Jarves,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
for  improvement  in  Glass  Famaces* 
Patented  3d  October,  1646. 

To  Walden  Eddy,  of  Eestoa  ^c  John 
A.  Taplin,  of  FiahkiU,  N.  Y.,  for 
improvement  in  Threshing  Ma- 
chines.   Patented  3d  October,  1846. 

To  Adam  C.  Conde,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.   Patented  3d  October,  1846. 

To  Henry  M.  Paine,  of  North  Oxforcl, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Glass 
Lenses.  Patented  3d  October, 
1846. 

To  James  M.  Winsbw,  of  Campbell's 
Port,  Ohio,  for  improvement  in  Lath 
Cutting  Machines.  Patented  3d 
October,  1846. 

To  Charles  Fanshaw,  of  New- York 
City,  for  improvement  in  Neck 
Stocks.       Patented    3d    October, 

.  1846. 

To  Georges  Michiels,  of  Paris,  France, 
for  the  improvement  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Gas.  Patented  3d  Octo- 
ber, 1646. 
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To  Georges  Michiels,  of  Gandalovpe, 
Island  of  Gaudaloupe,  for  improve- 
ment  in  Making  Sugar*  Patented 
3d  October,  1846. 

To  John  M.  Scbrock,  of  Millersbnrg, 
Ohio,  and  John  G.  Fisher,  of  Qnin- 
cy.  111.,  for  improvement  in  Clocks. 
Patented  3d  October,  1846. 

To  William  Sedgwick  &  John  Brooks, 
of  Ponghkeepsit,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
provement in  Fruit  Gatherers.  P a- 
tented  3d  October,  1846. 

To  WiUiam  Taylor,  of  BerUn,  ISf.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Boot  Crimps. 

^    Patented  3d  October,  1846. 

To  Willjam  J.  Rylander,  of  Colum- 
bus, Geo.,  for  improvement  in  Straw 
Cutters.  Patented  3d  October, 
1646. 

To  David  and  Esaias  Z.  Little,  of 
Gettysburgh,  Penn.,  for  improve- 
ment in  Carriage  Steps.  Patted 
7th  October,  1846. 

To  Charles  W.  Grannis,  of  Collins, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Fire 
Engines.     Patented  7th  Oct.  1846. 

To  William  H.  Passmore,  of  North 
Wayne,  Me.,  for  improvement  in 
Tempering  Furnaces.  Patented 
7th  October,  1846. 

To  Orlando  Owen,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
for  improvement  in  Apparatus  for 
CoDstructiog  Cisterns.  Patented 
7th  October,  1846. 

To  H.  B.  Maaser,  of  Sunbnn[«  Penn., 
for  improvement  in  Washing  Ma- 
chines. Patented  7th  October,  1846. 

To  Stuart  Perry,  of  New- York  City, 
for  improvement  in  Gas  Engines. 
Patented  7th  October,  1846. 

To  John  Goldenburgh,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  improvement  in  Fire 
Place  Grates.  Patented  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1846. 

To  James  A.  Cutting  and  George 
Butterfield,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
improvement  in  Couplings  for  rail- 
road cars.  Patented  7th  October, 
1846. 

To  Francis  N.  StUl,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  making  Moulds 
for  Castings.  Patented  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1846. 

To  William  B.  TreadwelL  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.  Patented  7th  October, 
1846. 


To  James  Murray,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
for  improvement  in  Corn  Shellers. 
Patented  7th  October,  1846. 

To  Jonathan  W.  Gordon,  of  James- 
town, N.  C,  for  tmprovemeiit  in 
Com  Shellers.  Patented  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1846. 

To  R6n6  L'Anglois,  of  Assumption, 
La.,  for  improvepeat  in  Lightning 
Conductors.  Patented  7th  October, 
1846. 

To  Samuel  C.  Wilt,  of  Hartleton, 
Penn.,  for  improvement  in  Lanterns 
for  destroying  insects.  Patented  7th 
October,  1846. 

To  Isaac  Slack,  of  Avondale,  Penn., 
for  improvement  in  Carriage  Axlesf 
Patented  10th  October,  1846. 

To  Henry  W.  Sabin,  of  Rushville,  N. 
Y.,  for  improvement  in  Windlasses* 
Patented  10th  October,  1846. 

To  Charles  H.Rogers  and  Samuel  H. 
Hancox,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
provement in  Stoves.  Patented 
10th  October,  1846. 

To  Ross  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
for  improvement  in  Locomotive 
Carriages.  Patented  14th  October, 
1846.       • 

To  J.  W.  Howlet  and  F.  M.  Walker, 
of  Greensboro*,  N.  C,  for  improve- 
ment in  Preparing  Grain  for  Flour- 
ing.   Patented  14th  October,  1S46. 

To  Benjamin  Babbitt,  of  New- York 
City,  for  inoprovement  in  Ma- 
chinery for  Trinuning  Brushes. — 
Patented  14th  October,  1846. 

To  CHnton  Foster  and  Levi  Jones,  of 
Laporte,  la.,  for  improvement  in 
Threshing  Machines.  Patented 
17th  October,  1846. 

To  Timothy  Bemarck  Jackson  and 
Alfred  Judson,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  in  Bell  Machinery 
for  Hotels,  &;c.,  (said  Alfred  Judson 
having  assigned  his  right,  title  and 
interest  in  said  improvement  to  T. 
D.  Jackson.)  Patented  17th  Octo- 
ber, 1846. 

To  Peter  Von  Schmidt,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  improvement  in  Cot- 
ton Gins.  Patented  17th  October, 
1846. 

To  Nicholas  I.  Lampman,of  Coxsac- 
kie,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Hav 
and  Cotton  Presses.  Patented  17tn 
October,  1846. 
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ToErastns  B.  Bigelow,  oC  Boeton, 
Mass*,  for  improveincnt  in  the 
Power  Loom  for  weaving  Coach 
Lace  and  other  similar  fabrics. — 
Ori^nal  Letters  Patent  dated  20th 
April,  1837.  Re-issned  25th  Sep- 
tember,. 1846. 

To  Clement  O.  Read,  of.  Milford, 
Mass.,  for  improved  machine  for 
manufacturing  Wood  Screws.— 
Original  Letters  Patent  dated  15th 
December,  1837.  Re-issued  7th 
October,  1846. 

Designs. 

To  Samuel  W.  Qibbs,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  for  Design  £ot  Stoves.  (As- 
sisfned  to  Augustus  Quackenboss,  of 
Albany.)  Patented  3d  October, 
1846. 

To  John  S.  and  Merritt  Peckham,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  Design  for  Stoves. 
Patented  3d  October,  1846. 

To  Robert  A.  Gregory,  of  New- York 
City,  for  Design  tor  Stoves.  Pa- 
tented 3d  October,  1846. 

To  Ezra  Ripley,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
Design  for  Stove.  (Assigned  to 
Johnson  ic  Cox.)  Patented  3d 
October,  1846. 

To  Cresson,  Stewart,  Beesley  6c  Sai- 
lor, of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Design 
for  Store.  (Assigned  to  W.  P. 
Cresson.)  Patented  3d  October, 
1846. 

To  John  S.  and  Merritt  Peckham,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  Design  for  Stoves. 
Patented  3d  October,  1846. 


T6  John  Dutton,  of  Tallage  Greeo, 
Pa.,  for  Design  for  <>namental 
Fountain.  Patented  3d  October, 
1846. 

To  Sherman  S.  Jewitt  and  Francis 
H.  Root,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
Design  for  Stove.  Patented  3d 
October,  1846. 

To  Sherman  S.  Jewitt  and  Francis 
H.  Root,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  fiw 
Design  for  Stove.  Patented  3d 
October,  1846. 

To  feamuel  Hanley,  of  Troy,  N.  Yh 
for  Design  for  Stoves.  (Asdgned 
to  A.  T.  Dunham,  B.  U.  Sage, 
Eber  Jones  and  John  B.  ChoUar,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.)  Patented  10th  Octo- 
ber. 1846. 

To  Lucius  O.  Palmer,  of  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  for  Design  for  Stoves.  (As- 
signed to  John  F.  Seymour.)  Pa- 
tented 10th  October,  1846. 

To  Lucius  O.  Palmer,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
for  Design  for  Stoves.  (Assigned 
to  John  F.  Seymour.)  Pat^ted 
10th  October,  1846. 

To  W.  ic  R.  P.  Resor,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  Design  for  Stoves.  Pa- 
tented 10th  October,  1846. 

To  James  Wager,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
Design  for  Stoves.  Patented  10th 
October,  1846. 

To  W.  6c  R.  P.  Resor,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  Design  for  Vajses.  Pa- 
tented lOtli  October,  1846. 

To  Peter  Low,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
Design  for  Cooking  Stoves.  Pa- 
tented 10th  October,  1846. 


MiNlNa    AND    OTHER    INTELLIGBNCB. 

From  the  Londoti  Mining  Journal  of  the  26th  ultimo,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extracts  as  interesting  to  our  readers : 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MINES  AND  MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  BELGIUM. 

R.  Ytl^j,  Esq.,  (of  the  Board  of  Trade,)  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  meetxnff 
of  the  British  Aasociation :  it  stated  ^at,  as  a  coal  prodacing  country,  Belgium  ranked 
the  second  in  Europe.    The  ratio  of  the  coal  district  to  the  total  area  " 


ToMuiAasllj 

Great  Britain  1-20 or 2,980,000 producing 34,000,000 

Belgium  1-22 " 335,000 ♦'        4,500.000 

France  1-210 •* 630,000 "        3,783,000 

Germanic  Union 8,000,000 

In  1838,  the  total  number  of  coal  mines  in  Belgium  was  307,  with  470  pits  in  work, 
and  172  in  process  of  coustructian,  employing  37,171  persons;  bein|[  an  increase  of 
8454 — or  28  per  cent.»-on  the  number  employed  in  1829.    The  mcrease  of  the 
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quantity  of  coal  raiaed  waa  Hot  mxsanXelf  aaoertained,  bat  it  appeared  to  be  aboirt 
37  Iter  cent.  The  average  cost  of  prodaction  is  IQs.  8d.  per  ton,  and  the  average 
price  23s.  Id.  for  fint  qaaiity,  and  16s.  S^d.  for  tbe«eoond  quality  of  coal ;  the  average 
rate  of  wages  is  Is.  6  3  lOd.  per  day.  The  establishments  tor  preparing  other  mineral 
productions  for  market  in  1838,  virere— for  iron  221,  copper  8,  zinc  7,  lead  2;  the 
total  nixmber  of  furnices  was  ]  39,  of  which '  47  used  coke  and  92  cbarooal.  The 
total  number  of  accidents  from  IB21  to  1840  wa8^'1352 ;  which  occasioned  severe 
horta  to  882  persons,  and  deaths  to  17 lO,  making  a  total  of  2592  sufferers  in  20  years. 


MAMMOTH  ENGINES. 

The  Great  Western  Company  continue  to  turn  out  new  eneines  even  of  more 
atnpendous  build  than  any  before.  A  splendid  one,  the  Elk,  has  just  been  slipped  off 
the  anvil,  to  be  specially  employed  in  the  express  train  service.  The  Eli  was  aesigned 
by  Mr.  Branel,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gooch ;  her  dimensions  are — 
driving  wheels  7  ft.  diameter,  stroke  18  in.,  cylinder  L6  in.,  boiler  14  ft. ;  weight  of. 
engine,  without  water,  25  tons ;  weight  of  tender  without  poke  or  water,  9  toUi 
Though  the  machine  cannot  be  exposed  to  be  as  yet  in  proper  woitJng  order,  Ai& 
was  attached  to  an  express  train  with  six  carriages,  and  performed  a  distance  of  77 
miles  (from  Swindon  to  Paddington)  in  Ih.  20  m.  The  down  journey  was  not  so 
rapid,  having  been  Ih.  and  31  m.  performing  it.  Besides  the  Elk,  the  following 
large  locomotives  are  in  working  ^^the  Cheat  Wettem,  diameter  of  driving  wheels 
8  ft.,  cylinder  18  in.,  stroke  24  m.,  boiler  16  ft. ;  weight  of  engine,  without  water, 
36  tons ;  weight  of  tender,  without  fuel  or  water,  10  tons— fnakmg  a  total  of  46  tons ; 
this  engine  was  built  for  passenger  trains  upon  l2ie  same  plan  as  the  Elk.  The 
Ftinee  and  the  Queen  engines  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  are  also  for  passenger 
trains.  The  Bellerophon  and  the  Premier  are  luegage  engines,  having  6  wheels  of 
5  ft.  in  diameter  connected ;  the  dimensions  in  otner  respects,  and  their  respectiTe 
weights,  being  similar  to  the  Oreat  WeUem  passenger  engine.  These  luggage 
engines  are  decidedly  the  most  powerful,  and  surpass  in  power  and  speed  the 
Hereulee,  which  impelled  a  train  weighing  406  tons,  in  the  experimental  trip  with 
the  Gauge  Commissionen. 


lATEST  OUHBENT  PRICES  OF  METAL. 


London,  September  25,  1845. 


Ironr^Bax  a,  Wales . .  ton 
**      London.... 

Nail  rods  "     

Hoop(Staf.) 

Sheet    •*        "  .. 
Bars      "        *•  .. 
Rails,  average..  . 
Welsh  cold  blast} 
foundry  pig     ) 
Scotch  pig  6,  Clyde  3 
RnasiBnCCNDc..  0 

PSI 0 

€k>urieff..  0 

Archangel  0 

Swedish  d,  on  the  spot.  11 

"    Steel,  &gL  .  0 

"        "    kegse  0 

Copper — Tile/ 0 

Tough  cake. 0 

Best  selected 0 

a  Discount  2j|  per  cent 


It 
•I 


8.   X  s.  d. 

0—0    0  10 
0 


b  Net  cash. 


Copper-'-Ordin.  sheets  lb  0 

*'      bottoms.  0 

TVfi— Com.  blocks^. cwt  0 

"     ban 0 

Refined .........  0 

Straits;^ 0 

Banca 0 

Tin  Platet—Ch.  IC»,  box  1 

"    IX 1 

Coke,IC; 1 

*'      IX....  1  11  6  1  12 

LeadSheelk ton  0    0-19  10 

Pig,  refined 0 

common ....  0 
Spanish,  in  bd  0 
American. ...  0 

0  SpeUer--{C9ke)l 18  15-19 

^»nc—(Sheet)in  export*    0    0-28 

Quick»ilver,n lb  0    0—0 

Rejined  MetaL ton  0    0—    — 

e  Discount  2i  per  cent      d  Ditto 


tt 

u 
u 


0—0 
0—4  15 
0—4  16 
0—4  18 
0—4  13 
0—4  15 
9—1  11 
15—1  17 
5-6  16 


0-21  5 
0-18  10 
0-17  10 
0-18 


0 
0 
0 

4 


11 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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{From  omr  Corrt»ipomAad\ 

Iron — ^Welsh  and  Staffordtbire  firm  at  qnotationB  of  last  week's  Mimimg  Jomnal, 
Scotch  pig  a  shade  lower,  with  a  rather  heavy  appeannoe.  Several  large  purr hieri 
ffrailt)  this  week  by  railway  companies,  at  9/.  15«.  to  102.  A  few  nlea  this  week  of 
owedi»h  iron  and  steel. — Copper  continues  in  fair  demand. 

Ttn.^Oor  quotations  for  English  are  nominal — ^the  smelten  being  still  withoot 
SQppliea ;  bat  toe  prices  we  quote  have  been  paid  tlus  week  for  smll  quantities. 
Straits  and  Banea  very  scarce,  and  several  parcels  have  bean  sold  this  week  at  quota- 
tioDs.    Straits,  for  arrival,  may  be  quoted  at  It.  to  2«.  less. 

Tin-Plalet  and  Lead  remam  steady  at  last  week's  prices. 

Spelter  is  very  doll — ^no  sale  having  been  reported  for  the  whole  week,  except  a 
lot  of  50  tons,  at  18/.  12«.  6d.,  ex  ship. 

iCommmmieated  by  Me§9r§.  WkUcomb  and  Bariom,  Oid  Broad-oireet,'^ 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price  of  English  bar4roa  this  week,  which  wtcf 
be  (quoted  firm  at  9/.  in  Wales.  Welsh  and  Stanordshire  pig-iron  are  in  fair  demand, 
particularly  the  latter,  for  which  higher  rates  have  been  paid.  In  Scotch,  the  businesB 
oone  this  week  has  been  rather  more  limited ;  we  quote  the  price  fim  at  74s.  cash, 
Ibr  mijted  numbers.  A  sale  of  spelter  is  reported  as  182.  12s.  6d.  over  ship's  side- 
In  other  metals  no  alteration. 

GLASGOW  PIG-IRON  TRADE. 

To  the  Bdilor  of  tJkt  Mining  Journal, 
Sir, — Prices  within  these  few  days  have  somewhat  declined,  which  haa  occasioned 
t  brisker  demand  than  we  have  had  for  some  time.  We  quote  the  price  to-day  at 
71i.  to  72«.  for  No.  3 ;  73s.  6i.  for  mixed  Nos. ;  and  75«.  to  76s.  for  No.  1 — cash  in 
14  days,  free  on  board  here.  For  immediate  cash,  something  leas  than  oar  qnota^MM 
has  been  accepted  for  No.  1. — Oia^gow,  Sept,  23. 

DOUGLAS  &  HILL,  Metal  Broken. 

PROSPECTIVE  OPENING  OF  RAILWAT8.  % 

The  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  between  Newcastle  and  Morpeth,  is  announced  to 
btt  opened  in  the  early  part  of  Uie  ensuing  month,  and  the  whole  line  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  February  next.  The  bridges  over  the  Tyne  and  Tweed,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  will  occupy^  two  yean  at  least  ere  they  can  be  opened.  The 
extension  Of  the  North  Shields  line  to  T}  nemouth  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
in  a  few  weeks. — The  Whitehaven  and  Harrington  Railway  is  in  so  forward  a  state, 
•s  to  promise  its  opening  for  public  traffic  in  the  early  part  of  October. — ^Tbe  Sooth 
Devon  will  be  opened  on  the  atmospheric  system  of  traction  in  about  three  months. 
The  engines  at  tne  Exeter  and  Countess  Weir  stations  are  completed,  and  have  been 
tried ;  the  valves  are  bein§[  fixed  to  the  tubing,  and  the  connecting  pipes  for  the 
engines  will  be  forthwith  Uid  down.  Mr.  Samuda  was  on  the  line,  on  Tuesday  last, 
superintending  the  works  in  proeress. — The  Bridlington  branch,  the  property  of  the 
Hull  and  Selby,  extending  from  Hull  to  Bridlington  by  way  of  Beverlev  and  Driffield, 
a  distance  of  31  miles,  is  appointed  to  be  jpablicly  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of 
next  month. — The  Margate  bne,  a  branch  or  the  South  Eastern  from  Bamsgate,  is  on 
the  eve  of  completion,  and  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  a  few  days. — ^The 
Hertford  branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  was  opened  on  Tuesday  as  a  double  line. — 
The  Bedford  branch  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  will  be  completed  the  fint  wedL 
in  October. 

NOnCBS  OF  RfiW  BOOKS. 

The  Rigkte  of  Labor,  By  Calvin  Colton.  Author >of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Henry  Clav,"  "Junius  Tracts,"  "Four  Years  in  Great  Britain,"  &c.  &c.  New- 
York :  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &.  Co.,  51  John  street.     1846. 

It  was  our  intention  to  give  this  valuable  treatise  an  extended  notice,  and  to  have 
made  some  quotations  from  its  well  reasoned  pages,  but  previously  inserted  matter 
has  unexpectedly  limited  our  space,  which  only  permits  us  to  say,  tint  we  have  given 
to  it  a  careful  reading  and  examination,  and  to  pronounce  its  facts  to  be  weU 
airanged,  and  its  reasonings,  to  be  sound  and  convincing.  The  whole  treatise  is  there- 
fore a  valuable  addition  to  American  political  economy,  and  we  would  that  it  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  laborer  in  the  country  to  apprise  him  of  his 
rights,  and  inspire  him  with  a  determination  to  defend  them,  which  m  our  opinion  it 
could  not  fail  to  do. 
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AUommit  &r  h^eidenU  of  Lift  a/ikd  Adventuri*  in  the  Rocky  Mounttiins,  By  an  Am«* 
teor  Traveller.  Edited  by  J.  Watson  Webb.  In  two  volumee.  Harper  Si 
Brothers,  82  Cliff-street,  New*York.    1846. 

There  is  mach  in  this  work  to  interest  the  reader,  as  a  picture  of  lile  among  the 
savajge  tribes  of  the  Bocky  MouDtains,  hunting  the  bear,  the  bnfialo,  &c.  &c.  The 
dedication,  to  '*  C.  Feono  hoffman,  Em.,"  informs  as  that  it  contains  the  adventarea» 
in  that  mhospitabU  region,  of  '*  one  of  the  gallant  fellows,  who  foaght  under  Wei*. 
lingtoD  at  Waterloo,"  and  bore  n^n  his  person  faonorablo  marks  of  his  gallantry  uvoib 
that  oocasion ;  and  among  his  insignia,  the  evidence  of  his  conntry*s  gratitude.  The 
second  son  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Great  Britain,  wiu  the  blood  of 
princes  in  his  veins,  &o.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  adventures,  and  of  viewing 
nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  in  its  primitive  dress,  we  recommend  theOo 
two  volumes,  which  are  made  more  exciting  and  touching  from  the  ronaiitic  story 
which  the  editor  has  woven  round  them,  by  the  introduction  of  a  young  lady^  whose 
history  is  given  in  the  conclusion.  We  must  not  anticipate  the  readef,  by  Onciosing 
'*  the  denouement"  of  the  tale.  He  must  read  the  book,  as  we  have  done,  and  then 
Jia  will  learn,  that  even  the  cold  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  amidst  almost  eternal 
snows,  cannot  chill  the  heart,  and  render  it  impervious  to  the  tender  paesidu.  '*  Alto- 
wan"  is  a  noble  character,  well-sustained,  as  indeed  are  all  the  others,  whether  In- 
dians,  half-breeds,  or  Europeans. 

Morning  and  Evening  Ex€reise$  for  the  Closet,  far  every  day  in  the  year.  By  the 
Bev.  William  Jay,  of  Argyle  Cliapel,  Bath.  New-York :  Published  by  Harper  4b 
Brothers,  No.  82  Cliff  street.    1847. 

We  shall  let  the  writer  of  this  woik  speak  for  himself  by  the  following  extract  from 
his  pre&ce: 

"  The  author  commends  the  work  to  that  part  of  the  pious  public,  who  love  and 
practice  retreat ;  who  wish  not  only  to  read  the  Scriptures  alone,  but  to  observe  their 
Deauties  and  advantages ;  who,  wiule  they  neglect  not  their  own  meditations,  are 
thankful  to  derive  help  from  others,  and  often  exclaim  "  a  word  fitly  spoken  how  sood  is 
it."  *****  As  to  readers  of  this  character,  the  author  trusts  the  materials  here 
furnished  will  not  be  unacceptable,  of  whatever  religious  denomination  they  may4>e 
found.  He  considers  the  community,  in  which,  by  the  providence  of  God,  he  him* 
■elf  labors,  not  as  a*party,  but  only  a  part ;  and  he  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  whole  army, 
because  he  is  attacJoed  to  his  owH  regiment." 

Pietoriai  Hietory  of  England.  New-7ork :  Harper  &  Brothers.  To  be  completed 
in  about  forty  numbers ;  price  25  cents,  each.  • 

The  numbers  before  us  are  Nos.  10  &  11,  containing,  as  illustrations,  the  Great  Seal  of 
Edward  III.;  a  portrait  of  thatmonarcb,  and  uneof  Queen  Phillippa;  Dumferliue  Abbey, 
the  burial  place  of  Bruce ;  Ancient  Caves,  near  Nottingham  Oastle,  and  Mortimers 
Hole  in  said  castle ;  Queen  Phillippa  interceding  for  the  Bnrgesses  of  Ca)^;  with 
many  others  equally  interestiug.  As  this  work  aidvances,  it  fully  tosluns  th^  praise 
we  have  heretofore  given  to  it. 

A  Comrte  of  Reading  for  Common  Sehoole  and  the  lower  clatees  cfAcademieg,  on  ike 
pian  of  the  Author'*  '*  Elemente  of  Reading  and  Oratory:'  By  H.  MandeviUe, 
Professor  of  Moral  Science  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Hamilton  College.  New- York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  Geo.  8.  Apploton,  148  Ches- 
nut«treet    1846. 

A  very  useful  book  to  instruct  the  young  reader  in  Sentential  struetura,  and  in  a 
correct,  intelligent  and  graceful  delivery  in  reading  and  speaking.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  valuable  collection  of  examples,  taken  from  the  choicest  English  and  Amer- 
ican writers,  which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  and  render  it  very  desi- 
rable as  a  medium  of  imparting  at  the  same  time  useful  information,  and  exhibiting  a 
purity  of  style,  upon  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Poeme.    By  Amelia.    Second  edition  enlarged.    New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Oo. 

200  Broadway.    Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnnt^treet.     1846. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  many  of  the  piecea  contamed  in  this  volume. 
The  author  has  evidenUy  a  poetical  vem,  and  ^thout  pretenrion,  has  written  some 
very  pretty  things,  upon  "  the  ELainbow,  the  Sky  Lark,  My  Sisters,  the  Maiden's 
First  Love  "  Ac  The  list  reaches  to  198  in  number,  and  must  have  given  to  others, 
as  they  have  to  us,  pleasure  in  their  perusal,  as  this  is  a  second  edition  of  them. 


S90  NoHus  qf  New  Boeh. 

kaM^^Parionage,  a  TaU  bf  At  AfUkar  of  '*  Amf  Herbert,'*  **  OerUmde,^  4*^.  Edi- 
ted by  the  Bey.  W.  Bewell,  D.  D.,  F*Uo^  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New- York: 
D.  Apploton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia  t  6eo.  8.  Appleton,  148  Gheflant- 
street.     1846. 

The  name  of  this  book  goes  far  towards  developixig  whsi  ft  oontains,  for  it  it 
pretty  much  the  history  of  a  parMoage,  and  of  two  yomiff  dangfatOTs  who  shared  the 
pious  oare  of  the  minister,  whose  leisure  hours  were  deroted  to  tiieir  edacatioB. 
There  is  another  yoang  female,  who  is  adopted  by  an  excellent  lady,  residing  in  tiie 
tteighhoarhood ;  her  history  is  blended  with  that  of  the  girls  of  the  pamnage.  Tlie 
bicidents  of  Uie  biography,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  all  three,  are  sach  as  fbUy  da- 
yelope  all  the  temptations  to  error,  in  the  mondn^  of  life,  while  their  care-i^era 
He  every  proper  means  to  correct  their  improprieties  of  oondnct  and  to  give  tiiem 
ttkd  best  counsel.  The  book  ends  with  their  going  to  a  buvding  school  near  Lon- 
don, where  they  appear  to  be  happily  aitoateii 

ChUde  karoUPe  Pilgrimage  ;  a  Rommad,  By  Lord  Byron.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  8. 
Appleton,  148  Chesnut-street.     New-York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  200  Broadway. 

This  iia  splendid  copy  of  a  book  so  folly  known,  that  we  need  only  speak  of  itf 
typographical  merits,  which  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

It  contains  Eight  beautiful  illustrations  of  Newstead  Abbey,  Cadiz,  Colonni, 
Drachenfels,  Chellon,^  Petrarch's  tomb  at  Arqna,  Temple  of  Clitunnns,  and  Fountain 
of  Egeria.    The  admiren  of  Childe  Harold  could  notbaye  him  in  a  handsomer  "" 


EUkinge  of  a  WkoHnr  CnUee,  wUk  Notet  of  a  Sojourn  on  the  Itland  of  Zanzibmr  ; 
to  iohick  is  impended  a  brief  History  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  its  jgist  cauL  ineseal 
eondiUon.  Bj  J*  Ross  Baowiia.  tllnstrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  steel 
and  wood.    New-York :  Harper  &  Brothen^  Publishers,  82  Clifi^treet.     1846. 

To  those  who  know  not  the  perils  that  are  encountered  by  those  "  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,"  we  commend  this  unvarnished  account  of  a  Whaling  Voyage. 
The  writer,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  came  to  Washington  in  1841,  and  became  a  Reporter 
in  the  Senate.  His  vocation  having  ceased,  and  being  desirous  to  see  the  worid»  ha 
embarked  in  company  with  a  young  acquaintance  from  Ohio,  on  board  a  wbsle  sh^ 
from  New-Bedford ;  and  this  book  gives  us  the  whole  history  of  what  transpired  on 
board,  and  at  some  places  stopped  at,  during  their  cruise,  until  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge at  Zanzibar,  of  which  place,  its  governmfut,  manners,  customs,  vegetable 
products,  &c.,  we  a  baye  good  account.  The  Appendix  gives  a  short  history,  with  a 
tabular  statement,  of  the  Whale  Fishery  of  the  United  States,  and  other  important 
Information.  Take  the  book  altogether,  it  Is  quite  a  creditable  production,  gives 
much  valuable  information,  and  though  some  of  the  details  of  the  voyage,  which  are 
given,  might,  perhaps,  as  well  have  been  omitted,  yet  it  all  bears  the  stamp  of  truth 
and  candor,  and  must  prove  a  source  of  great  wonderment  n>  those  who  have  never 
taken  the  pains  to  inquire,  how  the  great  masters  of  the  migh^  deep  are  pursued 
and  caught  by  their  hardy  and  enterprising  coimtrymen — of  whom  the  great 
Bdmnaft  Burke  has  said,  there  is  <' no  sea  but  what  is  vexed  yrith  their  fisheries — 
no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils." 
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Early  History  of  Jesuit  IGstions  in  North  America,  Trandated  by  the  Rev. 
William  Ingraham  Kip,  M.  A«,  author  of  "  Double  Witness  of  the  Church"'— in 
two  parts.  New-York  and  London :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway :  6  Water- 
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It  is  interesting  to  read  these  letters  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  who  were  amoof 
the  most  early  travellers  in  the  wilds  of  our  country,  among  the  woody  islands  and 
beautiful  inlets  of  the  St  Lawrence-^by  the  Council  fires  of  the  Huruns  and  Algon- 
quins — at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  vast  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
They  were  among  the  most  learned  men  of  their  day,  and  the  accounts  given  in 
these  letters,  of  their  labors,  sufferings  and  martyrdoms,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
their  zeal,  fiiith  and  perseverance.  These  two  volumes  contain  Missionary  life 
among  the  Abnakes,  1772 ;  the  Wanderings  of  Father  Baslea,  1689-1723 ;  the  Death 
of  Father  Basics,  1724;  Oatherine,  the  Iroquois  Saint,  1656-1715;  the  Iroquois 
Martyrs,  1688-1693  ;  Montpalin's  Expedition  to  destroy  Fort  George,  1757 ;  Father 
Marest's  journeys  through  Illinois  and  Michigan,  1712;  Voyage  up  the  Missiesippi, 
1727  ;  Mission  to  the  Arkansas,  1727 ;  the  Massacre  by  the  Natches.  1729 ;  the 
Mission  to  the  lUinois,  1750. 


